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IN IlKMCMDRAKCr. Or TEN YEARS OP lUltUOMors CO-OPERATION 


Debicatcb 


BY THE ALTHOR 



of Textual Criticism of the Greek Testament 


A Mani'al 

and its Application to the English Version is a desidera¬ 
tum of our literature, and meets a demand which has been 
greatly stimulated and widely extended by the appearance 
of the new Revision. 


This book has grown out of my studies in connection 
with the Revision Committee, and was prepared at the 
ropiest of several fellow-Rcviscrs and friends whose learn¬ 
ing and judgment I highly esteem, 
stance (thoroughly revised) of my Introduction to the 
American edition of Westcott nnd Hort*s Greek Testa¬ 
ment, and several additional chapters, besides important 

contributions from Bishop Lee, Professor Abbot, Dr. Hall, 
and Professor Warfield, which arc acknowledged in the 
proper place. The last chapter contains a brief history 
and explanatory vindication of the joint work of the two 
Revision Companies, nnd fairly expresses, 1 believe, their 
general views on all essential points with a preference foi 
the American renderings where they differ from the English. 
An official report of the American Committee will appear 
after the revision of the Old Testament is completed. 

1 feel under special obligation to Dr. 
bridge, who 1ms kindly aided inc in correcting the proofs 

as they pAssed through the press, and suggested numerous 
improvements. In the department of textual criticism and 


It embodies the sub- 
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microscopic accuracy, this modest and conscientious scholar 
is facile princeps in America, with scarcely a superior in 
Europe. Every member of the American Revision Com¬ 
mittee will readily assent to this cordial tribute. 

The publishers deserve my thanks for their liberality in 
incurring the great expense of fac-simile illustrations of 
manuscripts and standard editions of the Greek Testament. 
Some of the former and all of the latter .arc entirely new, 
and add much to the interest of the book. 

The extraordinary increase of biblical study, even among 

laymen, since the Revision of 1881, is one of the most en¬ 
couraging signs of the times, and of true progress. The 
New Testament is the greatest literary treasure of Christen¬ 
dom, and worthy of all the labor and study that can be 
bestowed upon it to make it clearer and dearer to the mind 
and heart of men. 

I dedicate this book to my brothcr-Rcvisers as a memo¬ 
rial of the many happy days we spent together, from month 
to month and from year to year, in the noble work of 

improving the English version of the Word of God. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 


New York, Avgust, 1883 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The call for a new edition of tins Manual of Textual 

Criticism has made it my duty to give it a careful revision. 

The chief improvements arc the corrected lists of MSS. 
(pp. 04,101,102, 133,134), the additions to the literature 
(pp. 379, 524. etc.), and a number of changes in Appendixes 

I., Ill, and IV. 

It is a pleasure to express my thanks for letters of ap¬ 
proval and encouragement from many of the most compe¬ 
tent judges. 1 Those from Knglish Ueviserswere especially 


1 mt-ivsl Midi lettcm from nearly all rhe English Revisers, anel a num- 

Dro.vonGcbhardt, then of lion ingen; Dor- 
ner. Dillinaim, and W ism, of Berlin; Gregory, of Leipzig; Grimm, of Jena; 
llortheau.of Hnmlinrg; Rcuas and Hollzroann, of Stramburg; SchUrer.of 
l • lessen , Docdcs, of Utrecht; (iudcl, of Neiichalvl, etc. The following 
markable letter from the octogenarian, Dr, Iteuas, who pt 
collection of Greek Testaments, and furnished the 

(Apt tend. I.), will be read with interest. 


tu t of l out incni si scholars 






the largest 
for I>r. Hall's list 


21 Frbr- 1884. 


St r a saw 


Ilochnerh rtrr Jhrr Frojrsaor: 




Ivh werde so eben in hlichst angenehmer Wei 
•hone Gcschcnk welches Sie mir bedim mi ha ben, und wofUr ieh Sit 

Ihncn 


tlberrascht durch das 






bitte, mcinen verbindlichsten Dank entgegensunehmen. Ieh 
iiicht, dass ieh es mil Vcrgnllgen lesen irenfr, denn kh kabe es be re its gans 
gvloarn, nnd zwar in einem Exemplar, das ieh der Gute des Herrn Dr. 
Isaac Hall in Philadelphia verdanke. Und ich 
mir vieles in Ihrem Duehe, win naturlkh, lSngat bekanntist 
etnen reichen Sc hat z neuer Be Ich rang enthillt theils in den Miilheilungen 
fiber die vorhandene eng Use he Literator, die 

ja fast gain nnbekannt bleibt, theils naroentUch durch die grttndliche 
Darstellung alles < 




lhneu, daaa, trotzdem 

fllr mich 




Continental-Europdem 


T 1 


rich auf tlie Revision der engL ltibel-L’eber> 
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eratifvins, as I could not avoid discussing the delicate re- 
lations of the two Committees and the merits of the Ameri- 




setzung beziolit, wovon mir bishcr iiur ein ctwaa schwaches Echo (lurch 
die HIE H ort u. Westcott zugekommen ist. Es ist ilberliaupt filr uns 
deutschc Gelchrte beschiimend zu schen, wie man jenseits des Kauals und 
ilea Oceans so gennu und verstaiulnissvoll mit der deutschen Ilibel-Eitcra- 
tur bekamii ist, wall rend wir selbst kaum den zwanzigsten Theil (viellciclit 
nocli wcuigor) nur der BUclicrtitcI kenncn, die dort in dicscm Kache er- 
Bcheinen, geschweige dass sie uns zu Handen kiimen. Aber es hat Thr 
Werk, so wic das kUrzlich erschienene bibliographische von Herrn Hall, 
das ich cbenfalis seiner GlUe verdanke, cinen sciir deprimirenden Ein- 
druck auf mich gcmacht. Sie wisscn,das9 ich mich des Bcsitzcs einer 
bedcutenden Sammlung griechisclicr N. T. erfreue, mid dass ich anch ein 

bischen stolz darauf bin und gross damit gethan babe. Nun die beiden 

Werke, das Hall'sche und das Jhrige, haben mich in dieser llinsicbt He- 

■ 

scheidenheit gelehrt, und niclit nur dieses, sondern auch muthlos gemacht, 
denn wenn ich auch die Kostcn niclit scheme, wilrdo mir docb jelzt in 
meincm 80s ten Jahre die Zeit mangeln, meinc Liickcn (die ungeahnten!) 
auszu Pullen. Ich babe desswegen Herrn Hall den Vorscblag gcmacht, von 
meincr ‘Bibliotheca N T. Gr.’einc englischc, durch ihn vervollstiindigte, 
Ausgnbczu veranstolten und ihm dazu meinerseits Supplemcntcangebotcn, 

da mcine Sammlung scit 1672 sich bcdcutend vermehrt liat. 

“ Was nun Ihr Geschenk betrifft so versteht es sich von sclbst,dass ich 
Ihr Exemplar, mit Ibrer Handschrifr, bchalte, imd mit dem frilher crhal- 
tenen einen Collegen gldcklich mache. 

“Ich schliesse, uliter wiederholtcm Danke, mit meinen aufricbiigsten 
Witnschen fur Ihre ferncregesegnctc Wirksamkoit; die Hofliiung, Sic noch 
einmal an den Ufern des Rbeins zu schn, welchc jn auch Hire Hetmni sind, 
darf ich wohl nicht begen. Immerhin darf ich Sic vereichmi, dass die 
sich immer mehr kundgebende Vermnhlung deutseber mid cngli9cbcr 
Wissenschaft, an welch er Sie namcntlich in so bcdcutcndcr Wei sc Theil 
genommen haben, mir seit lange cine crfreuliche Erschcinung ist, eine um 
so ausprucbslosere meinerseits. da ich dabei eine ganz passive Ilolle spiele, 
und nur die Ehre dabei habe, kein Verdienst. Vor knrzem ist nun auch 
meine Geschichte des Kanons durch cinen Prcdigcr in Glasgow iibersctzt 

worden; ob er damit Anklang gefunden, weiss ich nicht. 

“Genehmigen Sie, verehrtester Herr Professor, die Vereicherutig del 
unwandelbaren Hochachtung und Ergebenbeit womit ich verharre 

“ Ihr dankbarer 


Ed. KKU9S. 


CE. 










preferences. 1 I do not even except that venerable mem' 
ber of the Old Testament Company, who, in a scholarly and 
courteous printed letter addressed to me, pronounces the 
Revision of the New Testament a practical failure, because 
it departs too much from the old version, and sacrifices its 
poetic beauty and archaic flavor to pedantic fidelity.” But 




Dr. W. (irimn (the author of the Claris Aon 7V*/., and one of the Re- 

of Luther’s liible) brings the book in contact with the new German 


vi Here 

revision,ami writes: 


Jena 


Ike-, 1883. 


ME 




/ Iachgethr (t tier Ilrrr College: 

Das Jalir 1888 isl im Scheiden be griffon. Ich darf a ber dessen letztc 
Stutide nicht herankommen la seen, oh lie Ihnen meinen allerhe relic hsten 
Dank zu sagen fUr Ihr ausgezeichuctes Werk A Comptntum to the Creel 
Tetlameul ami (hr English I Vision, mil welcbem Sie roieh zu beehren und 

zu erfrvucu die Gate gehalt haben. Dasselbc wird einen Rbrrn plats in 
mciner llibliothck cinnrhmcii. 






Die Mtgenannte * Prolwbibet' oiler dcr mit Acnderungen der Revision*- 
Ciunmiisioii verwhene Abdruck dcr lulherischen L’ebereetsuag i»t ror 
Kureem crechicncti und wahrecheinlich auch Ihnen zu Geucht grkommen. 
Kr sill ilom I h eulogise he ii Publicum Aulaaa geben zu Auaatellungen und 
hi Vnrarldilgrn von weiteren Vcrbeaserungen. Die frlheile wcnlcn, wie 
dicas in der Natur der Sachc liegt, wobl sehr weit auseinander gehen.”... 

1 may lie permitted to quote as a specimen an extract fmm a letter 
of the late Thomas Ciiknkhy, editor of the Timrt f and a member of the 
Old Testament Company. Ho wrute me, from “ Printing House Square,” 
London, Oct. 8,1888: “ Allow me to thank you most sincerely for the copy 
of your must valuahle book.... I rejoice that the defence of ihe principle 
of revision, and of (he actual results attained by the New Testament Com¬ 
pany, has been so thoroughly ami successfully made.” ... 

1 A letter to Me Reverend I'kilip Schojf, D. />., Ptrsideni of the A mtri- 
con Commit lee on Rrsision, (y Frederiet Eield, .1 1. A*, /./..A, Honorary FeU 
Iw of Trinity College, Cambridge. Ox font, 1888 (18 pages). Dr. Field 

had previously published a criticism of the Revised New Testament in his 
Otinm Xorricense, He attributes the failure chiefly to the aelf-chneen 
isolation of the Revisers from public opinion. They formed a corporation 

in which a few leading men, oi ioKovvrtf otvXm ctvnt, controlled the 
bate, and so the Revisers M lost the touch.” 
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I still believe that the foundation will stand, while grant¬ 
ing (as I intimated before, on p. 477) that the Revision 
may need a final editing by the Committee, with 
regard to the criticism of competent scholars and the con¬ 
servative feelings of Christian people. The opposition has 
spent its force and fury without being able to point out 
any serious error. The Revised Old Testament 
finished in December, 1884, will be published in a few 
weeks (May 21, 1885), and produce a favorable reaction. 
It includes few changes of the Hebrew text, and carcfullv 

O 7 * 

retains the old idiom. 

The churches will now be able to form a just estimate 

of the whole work, and to decide whether it shall take the 
place of the old Version. 

The Revision movement must succeed. So much time 
and labor cannot have been spent in vain. It is not con¬ 
fined to the English-speaking churches, but extends over 
the whole Protestant world. The German commission has 
been at work for twenty years in revising LutherS Version, 
and has published, tentatively, the Probebibef , so called 
(Halle, 18S3), which is submitted to public examination be¬ 
fore its final adoption. It is as severely criticised as the 

L 

English Revision, but for the opposite reason. It is more 
cautiouslv, but far less thoroughl v, done. The same German 
scholars who disregard the authority of the textus reerptus 
closely adhere in this popular work to the text of the sec¬ 
ond edition of Erasmus which was used hv Luther, and 

» * 

depart from it only in a few places (Acts xii. 25; Ileb. x. 
34; 1 John ii. 23 ; Rev. xi. 2). Even the spurious passage 
of the three witnesses in 1 John v. 7 is retained, though in 
small type and in brackets, with the note that it was want¬ 
ing in Luther’s editions! This timid conservatism can- 


proper 


which was 
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not Batisfy the just demands of scholarship. Luther s Ver¬ 
sion holds the same front rank among German classics as 
King James's Version among English classics; but while 
the former is the product of one towering genius, the latter 
is the result of three generations of scholars, and far more 
nee urate. The English Revision must retain the suprem¬ 
acy for faithfulness to the original, without sacrificing 

the charm of freedom, beauty, and force of the Authorized 
Version. 

I cannot close this Preface without a tribute of friend¬ 
ship to the memory of one who strongly urged inc to write 
this Companion , who carefully read the proof-sheets of the 
first edition as tiiey passed through the press, and whose lust 
work on earth, in spite of weakness and pain, was to bring 
down to the latest date his own classified lists of uncial and 

cursivo MSS. (pp. 101 and 103). Dr. Ezra Abbot died 

peacefully, ns be bad lived, March 21,1884, sixty-four years 
of age. His name Ezrn is significant. He was beyond 

dispute the first textual critic of the Greek Testament in 

America; while in thoroughness and minuteness of knowl¬ 
edge lie hardly lind a superior in the world. His consci- 

■ 

entious accuracy was proverbial. His bibliographical in¬ 
formation, as shown in The Literature of the Doctrine of 

a Future Life t and his numerous additions to Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible f was astonishing. His revision of Hud¬ 
son’s Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New 
Testament is most useful for reference, llis book on the 


Authorship ofdhe Fourth Gospel is the best vindication of 
the Johann can origin within the limits of external evidence. 
His services in tho American Revision Committee, which 


ho attended most regularly from beginning to end, 
invaluable. 


were 

He took the deepest interest with pen and 


• t 
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purse in Dr. Gregory’s Proleg 

Testament, and followed them page for page, but did not 
live to see them published. The crowning traits of his 
pure and noble character were his modesty and generosity, 
lie vvas always ready to give others the benefit of his own 
investigations. If only the work was done and the truth 
promoted, no matter by whom, he was satisfied and re¬ 
joiced. His loss to Biblical scholarship seems irreparable. 
His name will be associated with that small but select com¬ 
pany of scholars who have devoted their lives to the res¬ 
toration of the pure text of the Book of books. 


to Tischendorfs Greek 


Mil l%l W 


The Author. 


New Yokk : April 10, 1885, 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


1 am thankful for Another opportunity of revising and 

this book, which bus been introduced in several 


improving 

institutions as a manual of instruction on the Language 


and Text of the Greek Testament, and its English Version 


and Revision. 


Within the last few years several new editions of the 
Greek Testament (see pp. 1 and 524) nnd other important 

Dr. Thaver’s Greek-EnglUh 


works have Appeared, such as 
Lexicon. l)r. Warfield’s Introduction to the Textual Criti 


cism of the N. 7’., and tho voluminous Critique Textuelle 
of Abbe Marlin. 1 The Second Dart of Dr. Gregory’s 

Prolryotnena to Tisehetidorf may soon bo expected. 


1 As I have no ruom on \\ 81 for the full title uf this extraordinary 
work, I shall give it here (from a copy in the Aator library). Abbe J. 
1*. l\ Mahtin (prufessenr A T6colc supArieoro tie theologie tie Paris): 

IntrotlucfioH a la Critique textu rite du A on red a Trstamunf, Parti* tkeorique. 
/.ef<*w prajessiet a lEeuU tttpk'ieurt ifa ikitdtfyic de Paris, IHN2 ■ ’H8- 

Paris, 1883 (712 pages, 4to). Tho other live volumes are published under 

the oamc general title, but as Parti* pratique, and 

rately. Tom. I. (II.), pubL 1884 (327 pp.), contains an account of the 
uncial Codd. 3, A, II, C, D, ami Origeu 

(554 pi*.), is dcvoletl to the disputeil 

defends with a^ much leartdng and ingenuity 


uumbered aepa 


textual witness; tom. II. 1884 






xvi. 9-20, which he 
Dean Uurgnn; tom. IIL 
1885 (512 pp.), to Luke xxii.43,44; xxiii.34; a Supplement, 1884 (204 pp.), 
In a description of New TesL MSS. in the libraries of Paris; tom. IV. 188ti 
(549 pp.), to the in ter pula ions in John v.3,4, and rii. b8-viii. 11, both of 
which ho sustains; tom. V. 1886 (248 pp.), to the spurious 
llireo witnesses, 1 John v. 7, which he thiuka Catholics are at libertv to 




i T i 


ma 


r 


Cl 


on the 


T T 
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I have brought down the literature to the latest date 
and made other improvements (especially 

80, 83, 84, 101, 102, 138, 147, 151, 107, 208, 379, 391, 390 
397, 417, 524, 609). 

In the third Appendix (pp. 571 

the death of several Revisers 


on pages 1, 2, 3 


(](].) I had to record 
among them Archbishop 

Trench, whose funeral I attended in Westminster Abb 




ov 


(April 


1880), Professor Short, of Columbia College, 
Jsew York, and Bishop Lee, of Delaware, the slmhov of his 
brethren in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and one of 


9 


accept, to question, or to reject, Tlic whole work is plioto-lilhograplicd, 
enriched with numerous photo-lithographic fac-siiniles, and lull of rare 
learning. If the Practical Part is to discuss all the other disputed read¬ 
ings, it will require many more volumes. A limited number of copies was 
struck off. ami the Partie thiorique is exhausted. The same author has 
published : Qtiatre Mtinuscrifs <Ju Xouvetin 7V*/«n*enf uiwqiu on peut c-n 
ojouier un cinquieme (Kxtrait de hi Revue des Sciences I'cciesuistiques'). 

Amiens and Paris (quai Voltaire, 25), I860 (62 pp., with fnc-similes). He 
traces the four cursive MSS., 13, 69, 124, and 31(5, which belong to the 

family of (lie oldest uncials (as shown by \V. II. Fcrrar and T. K. Abboir, 
of Dublin, 1877), and perhaps nlso MS. 348 (in the Ambrosian library of 

Milan), to a Greek Church in Calabria or Sicily, chiclly because the 
synnxarion or catalogue of church lessons of the cursive MS. 13 contains 
the names of several Calabrian and Sicilian saints not known elsewhere 

(pp. 14,115). 

Abbe Martin is an advocate of the traditional (Latin) text of I he 

Roman Church, he depreciates tlie oldest MSS. (X, A, B, C, D) ns texts 
*' fabricated” from Origen and other Greek fathers, mid gives the highest 

authority to the lectionaries, although he knows them to be incomplete 
and full of liturgical additions and changes! His extraordinary learning 
is controlled hv dogmatic prepossessions and strange eccentricities, which 
shake confidence in his conclusions. Some years ago (in lies Versions 
Stjriennes) he amused the learned world by the hoax (accepted by Dr. 
Scrivener, in I he t bird ed. of his Iniroductitm, pp. 323,325,328,331, in sober 
earnest) that the (older) Cnretoniau Syriac Version was n corruption of 
the (younger) Peshitto made in the sixth century with the aid of a 
Greek MS. resembling Codex Uozie! 
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tlio moht faithful members of the New Testament Company. 
Tlio number of Reviser* is fast diminishing, but their work 

will survive. 

The library, records, and documents' of the American 
Itcvisi tin Committco hnvo been donated to the American 

Hi Me Society, and are kept in a separate book-case in the 
Bible House, New York, for future use. 


The Author. 


Union TitMiUMUrvt. Seminary 

New Yuiik, X or, 1897. 


1‘omtih'iiii't. — lit “The Independent,” New York, Aug. 25, l&H 
l)r. ()8«|iar Item* Gregory, of Leipzig, gives ail account of the discovery 
of n number of imfiortaiit palimpsest leaves by Abbd Pierre Balifliil, the 
Parisian priest who examined at Herat the purple manuscript ♦ (Codex 

Herat im is) st the instance of his teacher, Ah ho I>iuis Duchesne, and 

during the last winter made a special study of the Hasilisn MSS. in the 

Vatican Library. The new MS. is the Codex Vat icon us tirwcus 2061, on 

* 1 

parchment containing upon Hid leaves the sermons of tier gory Nazianzeu 

written by lbisil, a priest, in the 10th or 11 lit century, and beneath them 

on twenty-one leaves in three columns considerable fragments of the New 
Testament, which Dr. Gregory is inclined to assign to the age of Constan¬ 
tine the («rrat as parts of one of the fifty copies preps ret l by Eusebius, at 

the com mm id of the emperor, for the churches of Constantinople. This 

would make them, as far as they go, of equal authority with the Sinaitic 

aud Vatican MSS. Hatiflid expects to publish these palimpsest leaves 

about three or four years hence. They contain the following passages: 
Act* xxvi. -1-xxvii. 10; xxviii. 2-31; James ir. 14-v.20; 2 Peter ii. [2VJ- 
iii.15; 1 John iv.6-v.21; 2 John 1-13; 9 John 1-15; Horn. xiii. 4-xv. 9; 
1 Cur. iv. [4?]-vi. lG-xii. 23-xiv. 21-xv. 3-xvi. 1 -, 2 Cor. iv. 7-vi. 8-vii. 

15-x. <i-Eph. v. [5? J-vi. [22?]; PhiL i. l-iL9; CoL l 20-iv. 6; 1 Thess 

i. 1,2; 1 Tun. v. ti-vi, 45; 2 Tiui. i. 1 -it, 25; Tit. iii. 18-lo; Philem. 1-20, 
HcU xi. 32-xiii. 4. 







PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


Since the publication of the third edition of this 
volume (18SS), the following noteworthy works on 
the textual history of the Greek Testament have 

appeared : 

1. A photographic fnc-Bimile edition, of 100 copies, 

of the New Testament of the Codex Vaticanus 
(No. 1200), at Rome, 1889, which confirms the gen¬ 
eral accuracy of tho more convenient quasi-fac-sitnile 

edition previously published (1881). See pp. 117 sq. 
I bought a copy from tho photographer, Dancsi, in 

Rome, May, 1890. 

2. The Sceond Part of Dr. Gregory's Prolegom¬ 
ena to Dr. TischcmloiTs eighth critical edition of 

tho Greek Testament, Leipsic, 1S90 (pp. 441-800), 
which greatly enlarges tho number and increases 
our knowledge of tho cursive MSS., together with 

a supplement of additional uncial fragments. Sec 

pp. 1016q., 135 sq. The Third and last Part has not 

yet appeared. 

3. A Full Account and Collation of the Greek 
Cursive Codex Fvangelium 604, together with fac¬ 
similes and several critical Appendices, by Herman 
C. Huskier, Loudon (David Nutt), 1890. 

4. A fifth edition of Hammond's Outlines of Text¬ 
ual Criticism of the New Testament , Oxford (Clar- 


ft i * 
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end on Press), 1890 (pp. 155). In Appendix B, 

Hammond discusses some disputed readings — 1 
John v. 7, 8 ; John v. 3, 4; vii. 53-viii. 11; 1 Tim. 
iii. 1G; Mark xvi. 9-20—against the received text 

and in favor of the uncial text. 

5. Three scholar !y and useful Appendices of Dr. 
William Sand ay of Oxford to a revised edition of 
Lloyd’s Greek Testament, Oxford (Clarendon Press), 
1889. The first appendix gives a collation of the 
Westcott-IIort text with that of Stephan us of 1550 
(pp. 1-92); the second, a selection of the most note¬ 
worthy readings (pp. 93-181); the third, certain read¬ 
ings of the Memphitic, Armenian, and ^Ethiopic ver¬ 
sions (pp. 182-199). 

6. Dr. Berniiakd Weiss (Prof, in Berlin): Die 
Johan n es-Apokalypse. Textkritische Un tensuch un - 
gen und Textherstellung , Leipsic, 1S91 (225 pp.), 

in t£ Texte und Untersuchungen zur Gescli. dcr alt- 

christl. Literatur v. O. v. Gebhardt und Ad. llarnack 
Bd. vii. Ileft 1. 

This is a most elaborate and painstaking attempt 
to restore the original text of the Apocalypse from 

the five remaining uncial MSS., namely, the Sinaitic 

(x),of the fourth ; the Alexandrian (A) and Ephradmi 
(C), of the fifth; the Porfirianus Chiovensis (P) and 
the Vaticanus Bomanus 20GG (B" rw \ or Q 

both of the eighth or ninth century. The famous 

Vatican Codex (B) is here missing, as it extends 

only to Ileb. ix. 14. 

These five MSS. present nearly 1G50 variations 
in the 400 verses of the Apocalypse. Cod. A shows 

about 210, C (a defective palimpsest) 110, x over 




Trcgcllfiii 
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Dr. Weiss records. classifies, and dis» 


515 variations, 
cusses these textual variations with minute care and 


At the close lie gives the 


exhaustive fulness. 

amended text with critical notes which amount 


almost to a commentary. He follows chiefly the 
Alexandrian MS., which, upon the whole, is the 
best for the Apocalypse, lie agrees substantially 
with Wcstcott and Ilort, who follow that MS. still 
more closely, while Tischcndorf favored too much 
the Sinaitic MS., which he was himself so fortunate 

as to discover. But the agreement of Weiss with 

Wcstcott and Ilort is not so great in the Apocalypse 
as in the Gospels, where they have a more reliable 
common basis in the Vatican MS. Dr. Weiss has 
been confirmed by the textual investigation in his 
conviction of the unity of the Apocalypse against 
the recent hypothesis which would make it a Jew¬ 
ish production worked over and supplemented by a 

Christian hand. This is an important result. 

In this fourth edition I have made several other 
additions to the literature, and brought it down to 
date. I am indebted for the correction of a few 

slight errors on pp. 37, 133, and 140 to my friend 

Dr. Oscar von Gcbhardt (a most competent judge), in 
1 1 is appreciative notice of the third edition in 11 ar- 
nnck and Schiirer’a “ Thcologischc Li teraturzei tuner 

March 8,1890. 

In the Third Appendix, I have had to record the 
dentil of several members of the Revision Com¬ 
panies: Dr. F. W. Gotcli, Prof. William Wright, 

Bishop Light foot, and Dr. F. U. A. Scrivener, of the 
English Revisers; Dr. Woolaey, Dr. Thos. J. Co- 
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nant, and Dr. Howard Crosby, of the American 

Revisers. 

Of the American New Testament Company only 

six members remain amon» tbe living. But the 

o o 

two Companies have kept up their organization for 
the purpose of preparing an American standard 
edition of the Revised Version, which is to be pub¬ 
lished as soon as the term of their agreement with 
the University Presses of England shall have come 
to an end. 

It is hoped that the authorized American edition 
of the New Testament will appear in 1S94 or 1895, 
with the American Appendix incorporated in the 
text, and with chapter headings, parallel passages, 
and other auxiliaries necessary for popular use. A 
new Appendix, stating the precise relation of the 
American and English texts, will be added. 

Philip Sciiaff. 


Nbw York, November t 1891* 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE LANGUAGE OF T1IE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Literature. 


I. CkITICAI. ElUTlOSS OF TIIK URKKK TL*T.1 JlT. 


I. By L.\rtiUAXN (1842-60, 2 vola.) ; TisciiKNUonr (ed. uetava critics 

vols., with a vnl. of Prolegomena by Gregory and .46- 

IHK1); Thkoku.km (1857-79); Wbbtcott and IIort (1881, 


o o 


mAjor, 1 Hi>4 

bot. T. I. 


- f 


with a separate vul. of lutnn\ncti<m and Appnulir, Cambridge, ond Nc w 

York, 11 a r; >c rs'ed., from Kngli«h plates, with SchafTa Introduction; revised 

ICttifl. ed. of the text, lKHj; revised Amer. ed. 1889); Palmkh (the text uf 
the Kovisrre, IHK1); W ky srr>l'T 1 1 ( 7 '/j e liesultnnt Greek Teel n me of, 1880, 
the agreed text of critical editors, with variations); ScictVKSKit (the 

text of Strphaniis, ] Ti.VO. with other readings, 1887); O. l»K (jlOillAUl>T 
( .Y. */'. (V* 1 . rI wifi run Titchendorjii recension*, 18h7). 

l^irhmAini laid the foundation for the ancient uncial (instead of the 

mediivviil cursive) text; Tinchciidurf and Treadles enlarged anti sifted 

the critical apparatus; Wrslcotl and Hurt restored the cleanest text 
from the oldest attainable sources. All substantially 


in principles 


> Ti 




ami results. 


II. Bilingual editions: jVoruni Test t tmentum Greece et Germnnire, by 
()st*i\u von U ku 1 1 a ki>t , Lips. 1881; second ed. 1884. (TischcndorTa 
last text with the readings of Tregelles, Westcott and Hurt, and the re¬ 
vised version of Luther.) 

The G ree k-Engl is h Ai 
und fAr Herisetl English Vernon of 1881, 

ere), 1882; reviscil ed. 1889. Tile Oxford ParalM X 


Testament, being West cot t and lfort's Greek Text 

New York (Harper oml Bmtli- 

Teatument gives 

the (irevk text of the Reviser* with the Authorised and Revised Version. 


' fj 


L« 


1882, 

readings of the Revisers and the Authorised and Revised Version. 1882. 


rhe Cambridge ed. of P. X. T. gives the Text us Keeepiua with the 


II. CHAM3JAHS Or THE ( 


Testament. 


r* A 




. VVixkk (Professor in Leipaic, d. 1858): Gmmmur of A* 
t Greek (Grtmntafik dee 


li 


Tetto 

feet. Sproe^gebramdu), Leipaic, 1822; 6th 
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ed. 1855; 7th cd. by G. Lunkmanx, 1867. American “revised and nutlior- 
ized” translation from the seventh edition, by Prof. J. H. Thayer (of 

Andover Theological Seminary, now of Harvard University, Mass.'), Ail- 

4 * " -v ’ J 

dnver, I860, etc. (728 pages). English translation by Rev. \V. l‘\ Moilton 
(Principal of The Leys School, Cambridge), with valuable additions and 
full indexes, Kdinb. 1870; 2d ed, 1877 (848 pages). 

Winer’s work is a masterpiece of classical and Biblical learning. It 
marked an epoch in New-Test, philology by checking the unbridled 
license of rationalistic exegesis, and applying the principles and results 
of classical philology to the Greek of the New Test. 

Alexander Buttmann: Grammalik des neuiest. Sprachgebraitchs, 

A Grammar of the A 'em-Test ament Greek, translated by J. 
Andover, 1873 (474 pages). Several editions. 

Thomas Sheldon - (> keen : A Treatise on the Grammar of the New 

Testament. London, 1842 ; New cd. 18G2 (244 pages). 

Samuel G. Green: Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament; 
together with a Complete Vocabulary, and an Extvnination of the Chief New- 
Testament Synonyms. London (publ. by the Religious Tract Society), 
1870; 4th revised ed. 1885, The Grammar contains 422 pages, the Vocab¬ 
ulary 180 pages. Intended for students who have not studied the classical 
Greek, and well adapted for the purpose, 

W. IL Simcox : Grammar of New Testament Greek. (Announced, 

London, 1887.) 


Berlin, 1859, 
H. Thayer. 


♦ III. Dictionaries. 

C. L. W. Grimm (Professor in Jena): Lexicon Graco-Latimtm in 

Libras Novi Testamenti, Ta l. 2c /<i emendata et audit. Lipsiie, 1879, 
Based upon the Claris Novi Testamenti Philologica of Cmt. G. Wilke 

(jJL 1856). Third cd. with reference to the readings of West cot t and 
Hort, 1887. 

Hermann Ckemeii: HibUsck-theolugisrhes Wurterbuch derneutesl, (jrd- 

citat, Gotha, 18GG; 2d cd. improved, 1872; 3d ed. 1883 ; 4th cd. 1886; 
5th cd. 1887. English translation of the 2d cd. under the title liiblico- 
Thealogical Lexicon of New Testament Greek, hv Willinm Urwick- 

Edinb. 1872; 2d ed. 1878; 3d ed, 1886, with additions from the third 
German cd. 

Edward Robinson (Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, d. 18G3): A Greek and English Lexicon of the Neio Testament. Re¬ 
vised ed. New York (Harpers), 1850. At first a translation of Wahl's 
Claris (1825), then an independent work (183G), Very good, but in need 
A a thorough revision (in course of preparation, 1887), 







tub language of 




rill 


J. H. Tiiatkr : A G rerJ >English 

New York and Edinburgh, 1886. 

with many valuable additions. 


[am oj the Aw Testament, etc. 

A translation of Grimm'a second eil. 
The l>eftt in I he English language. 

IV. COMOOKT) AMCKS. 


Cau. I leiiM. Hhudrr: Tapuiov rwf n/c ratvffc cio^qnfc X#{iui>i 
rire t'uncordantia omnium 


.V. T. Unrci, ed. tier. Li pa. 1842 ; 8d eJ. 

on the work of Ekasmi'4 


Indispensable. 


lrtiJ7, 4th ed. 1887. 

Sciiuio (olwi DpcIlvJ SniNiirr iu hia preface. Prof, at Wittenberg, d. 1636) 


ir 


first published at Wittenberg, 1638, and again with a new preface by Ern. 

Solum. Cyprian, Gotha and Leipa. 1717. 

Gkorgr V. Wig it An: The A'm^idnun'i Greek Concordance of the .Vnr 
Testament , Uiinloii (.lames Wulton), 1844 ; 6tb ed., with a Concordance of 

various reading*, 1883. The Greek words are given in alphabetical order 

with the Kng. Version (King James's). Reprinted, N. Y. (Harpers), 1848. 
Ciiahi. 

fAe ,Vnr Testament, revised and completed by EzitA Annor. Boston 
1870; 7th ed. Iloston and I»ndon, 1882, Very useful, but requirin 

adaptation to the lie vision of 1881. 


F. Hi’imom : A Critical Greek and English Concordance <f 




V, Sl'KtriAL Tukatiukh. 


DoMiNirtH l)ioi>ATt (a lawyer in Naples): Estrdtatio die Christ. 


(leasee logueute. Neapoli, 1767; republished by l>r. Dobbin (Prof, of 
Trinity College, Dublin), London, 1843. 

G. Ubh8. in: Rossi (professor of Oriental languages in I 

lingua propria di Ccisto e degli Kbrei muionuli della Palest in a. Parma, 
1772. Against Diodati. 

Ilnur. F. Pkannklchk (d. 1883): On the Prevalence of the Aramerun 

Language in Palestine in fAe Age of Christ ami the Apostles (in Eichhom's 

Baaed on I>e Rossi, and trans- 


i) : IH tin 


- Allg. Bibliothck, viii. 366-480), 1797. 

la led from tlie German by Dr. E. Robinson, with introductory art., in the 
“Biblical Repository" (Andover, Mass.), vol. i. 309-363 (1831). Still 
valuable. 


Jon, L ICON ll. II co (H Cath., d. 1846): Z test and der Landessprache in 
Paldstina als Mutthdus ins ErangeUmm scArudi, in hia EinUituug in die 
Sckr\ften des X. 7% iL 86-66; Ikl ed. Stuttgart, 1826 (a 4th ed. appeared 

1847). Translated by Dr. E 
ver, 1831, i. 630451. He 

Greek and Aramaean languages were both current in Palestine at the time 
of Christ and the Apostles. 




Biblical Repository,” Ando- 
with Hug in maintaining that the 


to 




f Ti_ 
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At.rxandicr llooiiitTs: Discussions on the Gospels. 

Greek the Language of Christ and the Apostles, 1888. 

ion ol‘ Uiodnti. 

Wn.l.lAM 11 kn HY (iUii.LK.MAKl) : Hebraisms in (he Greek Testament, 

Cambridge, 187!), This contains the text of the Gospel of Matthew 
(which appeared first in 1875 ns the beginning of n Hebraistic edition of 
the Greek Test,) and extracts from the other ixioks. 

Edwin Hatch (d. 1889): Essays in Jtiblicul Greek, Oxford, 1889. 

See also James IIadlev, art. Language of the New Test., in Ilnckctt 

and Abbot's ed. of Smith's “ Diet, of the Iiiblc," ii. 1590, 11. V. Westcott, 

art. Hellenist, ibid. ii. 1039; art. New Test., itnd, iii. 2139. Ed. Hei'-ss. art. 
I[tUenislisches Idiom, in Herzog's “ Keal-Encyklop.," v. 741 (new ed. 1879). 
Fit. UiiUTZSCH, Ueber die paliistinische Volksspmche, in " Dnhciin " lor 

1874,No.27. Di.eek, E'ud.i.d. N. 7Y«f., 4tli ed.bv Mnngnld, 1880 (r 


London, 1803 
lie news the op in- 


l'ld. 


I. < t SI 


THREE ELECT LANGUAGES. 


IK20TS 0 NAZQPAIOSO DAEIAETI TON IOTAAIQN. 


3 B 


D ■> 


^ 1 !i 3 n 


n 711 


‘f i 


M i 


: T 


JESUS NAZARENU9 REX JUD^EORUM. 


There are tliree elect nations of antiquity—the 
Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans; tliree elect cities 
—Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome; and three elect 
languages—the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin. 

Tiiesc three agencies worked together for the 
introduction of the Christian religion and for the 
spread of Christian civilization. The threefold in¬ 
scription on the Cross, which is recorded with slight 
variations by all evangelists, 1 proclaimed, in the 
name of the representative of the Roman empire, 
the universal destination of the Gospel. What wa6 

written in bitter irony proved to be a true oracle 

Juhn xix. 19 and the parallel passages. 
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of heathenism; as Caiaphas, the high-priest, uttered 

an involuntary prophecy in the name of hostile 
Judaism when he said of Jesus: “It is expedient 
that one man should die for tho people, and that 

the whole nation perish not. 

In that inscription of Dilate,” says an able histo- 

therc seems to he an unconseious prophecy 


11 I 


U 


* u 


nan 

of the futuro destiny of tho world. From that Cross, 

and through the channel of tho Hebrew, Greek, and 

Latin languages, have radiated all the influences 

which have made modern civilization the precious 

inheritance it is. That Cross was set up at the point 
of confluence of those three great civilizations of an¬ 
tiquity which havo ever since profoundly affected 

the life, public and private, of tho |>cople of West¬ 
ern K u rope. IT ho Hebraic monotheistic conception 

f the Deity, the Greek universal reason, and tho 
1 toman power, and especially its language, have 
been the great secondary means of tho propagation 
in that portion of tho world of Christian civiliza¬ 
tion. In the Wc6t, Homan law, Homan Christian¬ 
ity, and Homan power went together into the most 
remote regions,and won their triumphs on the same 
fields and by tho uso of the same Latin language. 
By means of this Latin language Homan civilization 
was presented to tho minds of the barbarians 
including many things ontsido the domain of force, 
and conquered them, when force failed, by appeals 

to their reason and their hearts. It was the Latin 


n 


CTT 


1 John xi. SO, SI. 

* Dr. Charles J. Slille (late Promt of the University or Pennsylvania), 
in StuHita on Mcdicerul llittorw (Philadelphia, 1883), n. 89. 
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language in the service of the Church, and in the 
administration of the law of the empire, which 
taught the barbarians in what the true power and 
glory of Koine and the perpetuity of her system 

consisted ; and thus was made an important step in 
their preparation for the reception of that civiliza¬ 
tion of which the Roman language was the vehicle, 
as.the Roman organization was the motive force. 

The Hebrew is the language of religion, the 
Greek the language of culture, the Latin the lan¬ 
guage of law and empire. The oldest revelations 
of God to one nation are recorded in Hebrew; but 
the last revelation to all nations is recorded in 

Greek, to be reproduced in the course of time in 

all the laii<?iia<?cs of the earth. 


4 * 


SPREAD OF TIIE GREEK LANGUAGE. 

There is a remarkable providence in the general 

spread of this rich and noble tongue throughout the 
civilized world before the advent of our 
first by the conquests of Alexander, the greatest of 
Greeks, and afterwards by Julius Caesar, the greatest 
of Romans—both of them unconscious forerunners 

of Christ. 

The Greek was spoken in Greece, in the islands 

of the ^Egean Sea, in Asia Minor, in Egypt, Syria. 
Sicily, and Southern Italy. 

It was at the same time the medium of inter¬ 
national intercourse in the whole Roman empire, 

which stretched from the Libyan Desert to the 

banks of the Rhine, and from the river Euphrates 

to the Straits of Gibraltar, and embraced the civil- 


’ i on r: 


oi 
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izcd world, with ft population of about one hundred 

Ggyls. It was the language 

f government, law, diplomacy, literature, and trade. 

It occupied the position and exerted the influence 
of the Latin in the Middle Ages, of the French in 

the eighteenth century, and of the English in the 

nineteenth. 




o 


In I*aul*a language the term “ Ilellcn, 

or ( 1 reek, is synonymous with u the civilized world, 

as di^tinet from the barbarians, and with “Gentiles, 
as distinct from the Jews.' 


yy 


yy 


yy 


Even in the capital of the Roman empire the 
Greek was the favorite language at the imperial 
court among literary men, artists, lovers, and trades¬ 
men. The Greeks and Greek-speaking Orientals 
were the most intelligent and most enterprising 
people among the middle classes. The Latin clas¬ 
sics were but. aucccsHful imitators of Greek poets, 

historians, philosophers, ami orators. Paul, a Roman 
citizen, wrote Iiis Epistle to the Romans in Greek, 
and the names of the converts mentioned it) the six¬ 
teenth chapter are mostly Greek. The early bishops 
and divines of Romo were Greeks by descent or 
education, or both. Pope Cornelius addressed the 
churches in the Hellenic language in the middle of 
the third century. Tho Apostles’ Creed, even in 
the Roman form, was originally composed in Greek. 
The Roman liturgy (ascribed to Clement of Rome) 
was Greek. Tho inscriptions in the oldest cata¬ 
combs, and the epitaphs of the popes down to the 
middle of tho third century, nre Greek. The early 


1 Rom. i. 14, EWnv<c *a» pappapot; ver. 16, Iovfaioc EXAiik 
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fathers of the Western Church—Clemens Komamis, 
Hennas, Gajus, Irentuus, Ilippolytu 

Greek. The old Latin version of the Bible was not 
made for Italy (although improperly called “ Itala 1 '), 
but for the provinces, especially for North Africa. 
It was not till the close of the second century that 
Christian theology assumed a Latin dress in the 

writings of the African Minutius Felix and Tcrtul- 

lian,and even Tertullian hesitated a while whether 
lie should not rather write in Greek. 1 


wrote m 




THE JEWS AND TIIE GllEEK LANGUAGE. 

The Jews of the Dispersion were all more or less 
familiar with Greek, and hence called Hellenist, in 
distinction from the “Hebrews” in Palestine and 
from the “ Hellenes,” or native Greeks, 3 They were 
very numerous in all the cities of the empire, espe¬ 
cially in Alexandria, Antioch, and Home, and en- 


On the use of the Greek language in impcrinl Kome, sec r riodliiiulcr, 
Sittengesch. Hows, i. 142, 481 (4ili eil.); Cnspari, Qiu-lfen zi/r (I'csch. lies 

Tuufsy mhols (with reference to the Homan Creed), iii, 2(ii-4Uti ; Light fool, 
Cow, on Philippians^ \\ 20; I)e Rossi, Homa Softeran. ii. 

Catacomb of St. Callistus); Rcnnn, Marc-A ur'ele, p. 4o4 stpp Kenan saws 
that even after the Latin language prevailetl (Ireek Utters were often 
employed, and that the only Latin Church in the middle of the second 
century was Lite Church of North Africa. On the origin of the Latin 
Riblo, see the editions and discussions of Vercellonc, KGnsch, Kcusch, K. 

Ranke, mul especially Ziegler, Die hit . BiUlubersetzitngen ror Hieronymus^ 

Mhnclicn, 1879. 

H 

3 'EXAjiviffrjjf, Acts vi. 1 ; xi. 20, etc., must not be confounded with 
"EAXijr, comp. Acts xiv. 1 ; xviii.4; Horn, i, 14, 1(3; ii. 9, 10; Gnl. in. 28, 

etc. It is from iXXfjyi^uJ, to IltUeitize^ i,e. to speak the Greek language 
and to imitate Greek manners; as we use the term *■ to Romanize 
those who lean to the Roman Church. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF TI1E NEW TESTAMENT. 

joyed, since the time of Julius Cie6ar, who favored 
them as a wise and liberal statesman, special protec¬ 
tion for the exercise of their religion. In Rome 
itself they numbered from twenty to thirty thousand 
suit Is, had seven synagogues and three cemeteries 

(with Greek and a few Latin inscriptions). They 

were mostly descendants of slaves and captives of 

Pompey, CassiiiB, and Antony. They occupied a 

special quarter (the Fourteenth Region) beyond the 
Tiber. They were the same people then ns they are 
now in all countries: they carried on their little 

trades in old clothes, broken glass, sulphur matches: 

they observed their peculiar customs; they emerged 
occasionally from poverty and filth to wealth and 
honor, as bankers, physicians, and astrologers; and 

they attracted the mingled wonder, contempt, and 

ridicule id the Roman historians and satirists. Rut 
while heathen Rome only survives in the memory 
of history and the shapeless ruins of her temples, 
theatres, and triumphal arches, that despised race 
still lives: a burning bush which is never consumed, 
an imperishable monument of a history of thousands 
of years—a histoiy of divine revelations and blessings, 
of human disobedience and ingratitude, of honor and 
disgrace, of happiness and misery, of cruel persecu¬ 
tion and martyrdom; a race wit bon t country, scat¬ 
tered among enemies, yet unalterable in its creed, 
alone in its recollections and hopes, miraculously 
preserved for some important action in the conclud¬ 
ing chapter of the history of Christianity. 

As the Hellenists 6pokc Greek, wc need not won¬ 
der that not only the Epistle to the Romans, but 
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The number 


from every nation under heaven, 
of Jews presont at the Passover, according to Jose¬ 
phus, sometimes exceeded two millions . 1 The Greek 

much used 


JJ i 




translation of the Old Testament w 

the Hebrew or Aramaic original. The Jewish 

Apocrypha were written in Greek (though some of 

them tiret in Hebrew). The two principal Jewish 

scholars of the first century, Philo and Josephus, 

wrote their works in Greek.* 




BE 


Acts ii. 5. The Jerusalem Talmml gives four hundred and eighty as 
the number of synagogues. See Light foot on Acta vi. 9. 

Josephus mentions even three millions as being present in Jerusalem 
under Ccitius Gall us at the Passover, A.D. 66 (/*//. Jud ii. 14, 8). He 
also states (vi. 9,8) that the number of paschal lambs slain at this 

reported to Nero, was 266,600, which, allowing no more than ten 
persons to each lamb, would give us 2,606,000 as the number of | term ns 

present, lie gives tho number 2,700,200, which 

statement, and includes all other* who could not partake of the sacrifice. 

* Josephus, who was bom and educated in Jerusalem, wrote his history 

in the interior; 
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nearer his former 






of the Jeicisk I Vnr first in Hebrew, "for the oar 
afterwards in Greek, for "those under Koman dominion” (fitU. Jud 
prtxrm. l). lie concludes his Antiquities (xx. 11, $ 2) with the following 
passage, which is characteristic of his vanity, and shows the proud con¬ 
tempt of the Jews for foreign languages at that time: " Now, after having 

completed the work, 1 venture to 


iTTiL] 


that no other person, whether he 

inclination to do it, 


were a Jew or a foreigner, had he ever 
could so accurately (ncpi0£c) deliver this history to the Greeks. For 
those of my own nation fteely acknowledge that I far exceed them in 


groat 


X 


i T7! 


learning belonging to Jews; I have also taken 


t deal of pains to 


r i 






acquire the learning of the Greeks, and understand the elements of the 

se of the paternal 
racy {Aupifittay}. 

of many 


Greek language, although, on account of the hahitual 
tongue, I cannot pronounce Greek with sufficient 
For with us thorn ate not-encouraged who learn the 

nations, and so adorn their discourses with the mwothneea of their periods; 
because this sort of accomplishment is 
all sorts of freemen, but to as many of the 
leant them. But we give thoaa only the testimony of bei 
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From these facts, as well as from the numerous 
Greek names of persons and places, Greek coins and 

inscriptions, we may safely infer that during the first 
two centuries of our era the higher classes in Pales¬ 
tine, especially in Samaria (Sebaste), were quite 
familiar with the Greek language, and that the peo¬ 
ple generally had a partial knowledge of it sufficient 
for practical intercourse and commerce. 1 


CHRIST AND TIIE GREEK LANGUAGE. 

There are two extreme views on the language 
used by our Lord. The one is that he spoke only 
the Hebrew vernacular; 3 the other, that he spoke 

Greek only, or more than Hebrew. 3 The natural 
view, whieh accords best with the facts already 
stated, is that lie used both languages—the vernneu- 
ilnr Aramaic in ordinary intercourse with his disei- 
ipies and the Jewish people, the Greek occasionally 

when dealing with strangers and Gentiles.' 






o 


s 


who arc fully acquainted with our laws, and arc able to explain the sacred 
books.” 


1 For a thorough discussion of this subject, with references to Josephus. 

Cicero, Scnecn, Pliny, Strabo, Appian, Diodorus, and other authorities, 
sec Hug, Einleit. in die Sckr. des A r . Test. (3d cd. 1S2G), ii. 30-G0, translated 

bv Robinson, “Bibl. Repository,” Andover, 1831, p. 530-551. Scbllrer, in 
his Keutestamentl. Zeitgesch., p. 376-385, comes to the same conclusion, 

3 So De Rossi (who wrote against Diodati), Pfannkuchc, Mill, Michaelis, 
Marsh, Kuinbl, and others. 

3 So Isaac Vossius, Diodati, Alex. Roberts, S. G. Green. The Inst states 

(Grammar of the Gr. Test. p. 1G8): M It was the Greek of the Scptungint, 
in all probability, our Lord and his apostles generally spoke. The dialect 
of Galilee was not a corrupt Hebrew, but a provincial Greek.” 

4 So Hug, Binterim, Wiseman (fforre Syriacce , Rom. 1828, i. GO sqq.), 

Credner, Bleek. Reuss, Thieracb, Robinson (/. c. p. 31G), West cot t, Hadley, 
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up in Naza 


Christ was born in JudffiA, but 

retli, and spent thirty years of lus privato life and 

the greater part of his public ministry in Galilee. 
All his apostles—with the exception of the traitor 
—wero (ialilseaiiB, and could be known by their pro¬ 
nunciation. “ Thy speech bewraycth thee,” said the 
servants of tho high-priest in Jerusalem to Peter 

Jesus the 






when ho denied his connection with 

The woman of Samaria recognized 




} J I 


Galilrean. 

Lord by his speech and dress as a Jew, and tho 
proud rulers contemptuously called him a Galihean. 
As ho becamo like us in all things, sin only excepted 
wo havo no reason to exempt him from those inno 
cent limitations which aro inseparable from race 

and nationality, llo spoke, therefore, in all proba¬ 
bility the vernacular Aramaic, or Syro-Chaldaic, with 
tho provincialisms and the pronunciation of Galilee. 1 


our 






Dclitzsch. See the older literature on the subject in H 

(6th cd.), end Kcum, (inch, iter iriH Srir. ,V. Tr»t. i. 30 (5th fd.). 

Matt, xsvi, 73, ») XnXid trot; ot ton!; Mark xir. 70; Luke 

xxii. 59. See Wetstcin, in lor., fur examples of various provincial dialects 
of Hebrew or Aramaic. Tho CiaHlceans (like the Samaritans) confounded 
the gutturals St, 5, p, and used P for V. The Babylonian Talmud says 
that they paid oo attention to the correct ness of speech. The word fur 
thunder, rageeh, in Boanerges (Mark ui. 17), and Jfattvat (Mark x. 51; 

said to be Galilvan provincial- 




P- 




John xx. IS) fur Rabboni, or Ribboni, 
isms. Sea Grimm, i, r., and Keim, Geick. Jen roa AVir. iii. 




uote. 




.Mm iv. 9; vii. 62; Luka xxiiL 6. 

l*ruf. DeliUseh, who is excellent authority on the languages of the 

y in the 
i JV. T. p. 548): 

Worte 




Bible and Jewish usages at the time of Christ 

is AlttesL Cit ate a 
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The Evangelists have preserved a few examples 
of the speech of our Lord, and these isolated sounds 
from his lips still re-echo in all languages. He raised 
the daughter of Jairus with the words: Talitha citmi 
(“Damsel,arise”). 1 He opened the ears of the deaf 
man with Ephphatha (“ Be opened He exclaim¬ 
ed on the Cross, in the language of the 22d Psalm: 
Eli , Eli, lama sabachthani f (“ My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me ?”). 3 He addressed Paul 

on the way to Damascus in the Hebrew tongue, which 
reached the quick of his sensibilities: “ShauL Shafi.1) 

tcii d (iii. 14). A ber ihrer Grvndfage naeh tear seine Sprache die seines I 'olkes 
und Landes, Das Christenthum ist ein galilaisches Getrachs. Schott die 
Xamm, die urir ftihrtn, t etna then es; der Xante Thomas ist griech isch-a ra~ 

maischy der X'ame Simon ist eigenthiimlich paiiistinisch-aramaisch, u nd der 
X~ame Magdalena stammt aus Magdalti in der schoiten Landschafl am 
galildischen Afeere. Ja, vir alle reden, auch okne es zu wissen, in ara- 
tnaischen, in paldstinischen 11 o rten. Jl'enn in'r Jesus a Is Afessias bekenneu, 
u enn i dr des Ilerrn Mahl das neutestamentliche Passa Airmen, irfwi tdr zu 
Gott mil dem kindlichett A bba betai, so sind dies die aramaischen M "orte 

MESCHICHA, PASCHA, ABBA, und icemt vir den Xante « Jesu ausspreche n 

unci mit dem Afariaruf R.vbbini xhm zu FSssen fallen, so sind dies pala~ 

stinisch-galildische Formen. Mit dem Friedensgrvsse Schklama leciiOn ! 

begriisste auch itoch der A itferstaudene seine JUnger, und mit etnem Zttrvfe 

in dieser Sprache; Schael, SciiaOl, lema repakt jathi? (Saul, Saul, 

tea runt re rfolgst Du mich ?) brachte der Erhohete den Saulus r or Damask 
zur Besimtung (.4 pg. xxvl. 14). Il'ie Saulus Worie ho rtf, ohne fine Gestalt 
zu sehen, so mussen auch urir zufrieden srin, tins den Klang und der Art 
seiner Bede ndher gebracht zu ha ben—Er selbst bleibt iiber die Afoglichkeit 
der Jleschauvng erhaben ; nicht nur seine llerrlichkeitsgrstalt, (ii/cA schon 
seine Knechtsgestalt blendet uns, dass urir die A i tgen abtrenden miissen, nam- 
lieh die Jhn siimlich Jiriren urollenden A uge n —urir xrerden Fhn einst sehen ron 

A ngesicht, a ber diesseits Idsst Er sick nur erschauen mit A uge n des Glaubens.” 

1 Mark v. 41 (TaXiida kov/i in Westcott and Hort). 

9 Mark vii. 34. 'E^aba is a Greek corrupt transliteration of Ethpha- 
(hah, the Svriac imperative Ethpael. 

* MatL xxrii. 46. Mark (xv. 34) gives the Aramaic form, Eloi, EloL 
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In tho sacred heart 


why pcrsccutcst thou mo? 

domain of religion the mother-tonguo is always 

effective than any acquired speech. Paul 


tj t 


more 

himself, when ho wished to gain a more favorable 
hearing from tho excited populace at Jerusalem 
appealed to them in their nativo Hebrew. 

At tho same titno we cannot suppose that Jcsdb 

was ignorant of a language which was familiar to 

he educated classes even in the interior of Palestine, 

and in which his own disciples, the unlearned fish¬ 
ermen of Galilee, preached and wrote. And, if he 
understood Greek, he must have spoken it on all 
proper occasions, us when lie conversed with for¬ 
eigners, with tho Syro-Phcenician woman, 1 with the 
heathen centurion,* with the Greeks who colled on 
him shortly before his passion, 1 and especially at 

the tribunal of Pontius Pilate and King Herod. 

No interpreter is mentioned,and a Roman governor 
liable to be recalled at any tiino wns not likely to 

acquire the knowledge of a difficult provincial lan¬ 
guage when he could get along with Greek.* 








1 Acts xxvi. 14, £aot>X, ZaovX. In all other 
Zai'Xoc is given; 

Acts xxi. 40; xxii. 2. Josephus Old the 
as his interpreter, during the siege. Comp. BtU. Jmd. v. 9, § 2; ri. 2, § 1,6; 
vi. C, § 2. From these examples it appears that the common people either 
knew no Creek, or at all events not 

* Who is called yovt) EXXijvic, Mark vii. 26. 

* Matt. viiL 6. 


the Greek form 


ix. 1, etc. 




in the name of Titus, 


T .l 


LL-J 




ic. 


T.l 


[ I.i 
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t.l 


called u Hellenes" ( EXXifvfc)i not Hellenists 

probably proselytes of the gate. 


John xii. 20. They 

■ 

('EX\iji'uttoi) or Grecian Jews, and 
or heathens leaning to the Jewish religion. 




u 






* The provincial governors gave judgment in Latin or Greek. Cicero, 
Crass us, and Muciauus used Greek in G 


and Asia. The Greek 
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THE APOSTLES AND THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 

As to the apostles, they grew up with a knowl¬ 
edge of both languages, although, of course, the 
Hebrew was more natural to them. Whatever may 
have been the pentecostal gift of tongues, they 

needed no miraculous endowment with a knowl¬ 
edge of Greek. 1 They acquired and used it like 
other people of their age and nation. They learned 
the Hebrew at home and in the synagogue; the 
Greek on the street and from living intercourse 
with Gentiles. They had no book knowledge of 
Greek, and cared only for its practical use. As 
Galilaeans, they were brought into frequent contact 
with heathen neighbors. Matthew, from his former 
occupation as a tax-gatherer, would naturally be a 
homo bilinguis. Paul was of Hebrew parentage, 

and brought up in Jerusalem at the feet of Gama¬ 
liel, so that he could call himself “ a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews yet he was not only a master of the 
Greek language as applied to Christian truths, but 
had also, perhaps from his early yonth, as a native 
of Tarsus, which was famous for Greek schools, 
some knowledge of secular Greek literature, as his 
quotations from three poets show/ 


the court-langnage of the proconsuls of Asia and Syria. The procurators 
of Palestine would not make 

1 Eusebius, who aa bishop (and probably a native) of Caesarea, was well 
acquainted with Palestine, declares (Dsn. Ecang, lib. iii.) that ibe apos¬ 
tles, before the resurrection of Christ, knew only their vernacular Syriac 
language. But this 
all his books in Greek. 


exception. See Hug, L c. 


Jl 


ciel y bis private opinion, and he himself wrote 




Are tus, Acta xviL 

TiL L 12. 


; Menander, 1 Cor. xv. 3d; and Epimenides 
my Church History, revised ed. (1882), i. 285 sqq. 
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The most conclusive proof of the familiarity of 
tho apostles and evangelists with Greek is the fact 
that they con)posed tho Gospels and Epistles in that 
language, and that they quote the Old Testament 
usually from tho current Greek version. 

THE GREEK AND TIIE ENGLISH. 

Thus the languago of a little peninsula, by its 
beauty and elasticity, vigor and grace, the wealth of 
its literature, and the providential course of events, 
had becomo at tho timo of Christ the language of 
the civilized world, and conquered even the conquer¬ 
ing Itoinans. The noblest mission of this noblest of 

n 

tongues was accomplished when it became the organ 
of tho everlasting gospel of tho Saviour of mankind. 

'I’llis fact secures to tho Greek for all time to come a 

superiority over all tho languages of the earth, and 
tho first claim on the attention of tho biblical scholar. 

Next to the Greek, no languago has a nobler and 
grander mission for tho extension of Christianity 
and Christian civilization than tho English. It has 

already spread much farther than tho Greek or Latin 

ever did. From its island homo in the Northern 
Sea it has gono forth to lands and continents un¬ 
known to tho apostles, fathers, and reformers. It 
carries with it tho energy and enterprise of the 

Saxon race, tho treasures of the richest literature, 

the love of homo and freedom, and a profound 

reverence for the Bible. It is predestinated and 
adapted by its composition and history to become 
more and more the cosmopolitan language of mod¬ 
ern times. 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 

u Among all the modem languages,’’ 6ays a dis¬ 
tinguished German philologist, “ none has, by giving 
up and confounding all the laws of sound, and by 
cutting off nearly all the inflections, acquired greater 
strength and vigor than the English. Its fulness of 

free middle sounds, which cannot be taught, but 
only learned, is the 

expression such as perhaps never stood at the com¬ 
mand of any other language of 

highly intellectual, and wonderfully happy structure 
and development are the result of a surprisingly 
intimate marriage of the two noblest languages in 
modern Europe—the Germanic and the Romance; 
the former, as is well known, snpplying in far larger 
proportion the material groundwork, the latter the 
intellectual conceptions. As to wealth, intellectual¬ 
ity, and closeness of stmeture, none of all the living 
languages can be compared with it. In truth the 
English language, which by no mere accident has 
produced and upborne the greatest and most com¬ 
manding poet of modern times as distinguished 
from the ancient classics—I can, of course, only 
mean Shakespeare — may with fnil propriety be 
called a wcnrld-language ; and, like the English 
people, it seems destined hereafter to prevail even 
more extensively than at present in all the ends of 
the earth. 

The English language is now the chief organ 
for the spread of the Word of God. This has 
been strikingly illustrated in the year 1881 by the 

1 Jacob G rim m, Vtbtr den Urwprtng der Sprache. (Berlin, 1852), p, 50. 

The English Language (XuhriUe, 1887). 




of an essential force of 




men. Its entire 
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extraordinary success of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, prepared by two co-operative com¬ 
mittees, in England and the United Stntes. More 
than a million of copies were ordered from the 
British University presses before the day of publica¬ 
tion (May 17, 1881), and more than twenty reprints 
of dilTcrcnt sizes nnd prices appeared in the United 
States before the close of the year, so that within a 
few months nearly three millions of copies were 
sold. This fact stands alone in the history of litera¬ 
ture, and furnishes the best proof that the old book 
which wo call tho New Testament is more popular 
and powerful than ever, no matter what infidels innv 
say to the contrary. Among the two freest and most 
progressive nations of the earth the Bible is revered 
ns the guardian angel of public and private virtue, the 

pillar of freedom and civilization, the sacred ark of 

every household, the written conscience of every soul. 

TIIK MACEDONIAN DIALECT. 

The Greek language lias come down to us, like 
the old Teutonic language, in n number of dialects 
and sub-dialects. The literati]re is chiefly deposited 
in four: 1. The ,/Eolic dialect, known from in¬ 
scriptions and grammarians, and from remains of 

Aleieus, Sappho, nnd Erinna. 2. Tho Doric, rough 
but vigorous, immortalized by tho odes of Pindar 
and tho idyls of Theocritus. 3. Tho Ionic, soft 
nnd clastic, in which Homer sang the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and Herodotus told his history. 

Attic dialect differs little from the Ionic, unites 

energy and dignity with grace and melody, and is 


. The 
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represented by the largest literature, the tragedies 
of AEschylns, Sophocles, Enripidesf the comedies of 
Aristophanes, the histories of Thucydides and Xen¬ 
ophon, the philosophical dialogues of Plato, and the 
orations of Demosthenes.' 

The Attic dialect, owing to its literary wealth and 
the military conquests of Alexander the Great, the 
pupil of Aristotle, came to he the common spoken 
and written language not only in Greece proper, 
but over the Macedonian provinces of Syria and 
Egypt. By its diffusion it lost much of its peculiar 
stamp, and absorbed a number of foreign words and 
inflections, especially from the Orient. But what it 

lost in purity it gained in popularity. It was eman¬ 
cipated from the trammels of nationality and intel¬ 
lectual aristocracy, and became cosmopolitan. It 
grew less artistic, but more useful. 

In this modified form, the Attic Greek received 
the name of the Macedonian or Alexandrian, and 

KOlvtl 


also the Common or Hellenic language (17 
SmXtKToc or 'EXArjwicij ^laXeKroc). It was used by 
Aristotle, who connects the classic Attic with the 
Hellenic, Polybius, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, Dio 
Cassius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ^Elian, Hero- 
dian, Arrian, and Lucian. S 

Examples of new words: aya&ovpytlv, ai\pa\<uri^nv t ayriXvrpov, 
awoicapacoKtiv, IWoyths, ti>Katpttv, ctraiospujta, w x^Wtpov, dXiyd- 


1 On the Greek dialects, compare the large work or Ahrens, De Graces 
Lingua Dialect is (1839, 1843,2 vols.); Merry, Specimens of Greek Dialects 
(Oxford, 1875); the well-known grammars of l’rof.G. Curtiua of Leipzig, 
and Kuhner; and Gustav Meyer, Griech. Grammatik (Leipzig, 1880j, the 
introduction and the literature there indicated. 

Brit. 


4Iao Wilkins, in 


Encycl. 


xi. 131-135. 
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if. From Egypt: warvpoc, rvpapic, 

paittaot, riapn. From 

From the Semitic: appafiuy, 

special orthography; 

•ml they retained 

See Moulton’s IFiVr, p. 68. 

MSS. of the LXX. and Greek 


wtffrof, oiKoctowarTjC, wiwoi 
fiaiov . From Persia: dyyapog, ya£a, payot 

the Latin: eijveog, rowrw£ia, Xrywy. 

Ci£avioy, pafifiii. The Alexandrians had also 
they exchanged letters—as at and <i, t and rf t y and 
the p before i/r and (*j in Xrip^epai) 

Thcac peculiarities arc found in the 

Testament, and have been introduced into the text by Loch roan n and 


* J. 


the recent critical editors. 


Professor Immer (// r t~m me uJ ict of the iV, T. p. 126) gives the following 
description of the distinctive characteristics of the Macedonian Greek: 
Ilea ides the Atticisms, Ionicisms, Doric isms, and /EolicLsma, the fidXirroc 




eotyj) shows still the following peculiarities: («.) Words that occur Behlom 

or only in poetical discourse in the old Greek now become more common, 

and pass over into plain prose, as, r. g., piaovvKTiov, ^toarvji^, jdjpi'xw, to 

moisten, »o5w for fo5iw, ami others. (A.) Words in use receive another 

form, n* uvnStpa for aydbypa, ytvima for yry&Xus, irtraXai for wnXai, 

for »x'3ic» ixrein fur icirria, putdewoSoaia for pioSoioaia, poy dp- 

^aXpci; for infxi^aXfioc, rnp^fn'n for rovdinjog, 6wraaia fur u^if, i| 
opKopnttia f»>r rd opr., 6 irXtfoioy fur a iri\a(, troratroc for ro^aetc. 

Especially frequent become verbal forms in -i£w, in -id pure instead of in 
•pi (« .//. dpvi<w instead of dpvvpt), formed from the perfect, as frrgKo*, sub- 
stimives in -pa. (r.) Words entirely new, mostly words formed through 
composition, make their appearance, as AyriXirrpoy, dXirropopwt'ia, 
(kon^abCw, dyadoiroiiw, a/^aXunvw, wx^qpipor, mrs^irpior, ft aL 
(rf.) Words long familiar and current receive new meanings, as (irarXimv 
and dr«iiriirr(ii', to recline at table; dTrorpi^jjpui, to answer; dvordo- 
oieSnt, to take leave; faipuv or iatpoviov, evil spirit; fi^aprariTv, to 
thank; (i>Xor, tree; irapacaXtiv, to prsy; oriy cir, to endure, to bear up; 

avtii’, to come, to arrive; xfflP i y , to be called; to eat, 

to nourish, ti <il. In a grammatical point of view the following may be 
observed: (a.) Inflections of nouns and verbs occur which at an earlier 

period were either entirely unknown or peculiar to a single dialect; 
tho Doric ism ripiwyrai for dptivrai, the iEolic optative ending in 
the ending of the second person of the present and future 
middle in *n instead of in -p, etc. (&,) Infrequency of the use of the 
dual, as. r.g,, ivot instead of tvoiv. (r.) Infrequency of the employment 

of the optative (in the Johannean writings it does not occur at all), 
(rf.) The construing of certain verba with other 

accusative, as hnSvpiiy n 


f'9> 

HO, 

ive and 


with the 


V T " 1 
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and accusative, et at. (e.) The weakening of in the formulrc 
iva t \iyvj iV«, iva, ami many others, (_/".) Use of the subjunctive 

instead or the optative after preterites, etc. A still greater degradation 
of the language limls [dace in the construction of Vm with the indicative, 
and not with the future only, but even with the present indicative, of avv 
with the genitive, the confounding of the cases and tenses, etc. The 
latter peculiarities do not occur, however, in authors of Greek nationality, 

(The translation is by Albert II. Newman, 


nor in educated authors. 


Andover, 18^7.) 


HIE HELLENISTIC DIALECT. 




a stronii.lv 


cor 


ing char acter among* 
an d as spoken by t hem it"Ts cal led the Hellenistic 

in Alexandria 




rcci 




dia 1 cc t. It was es 

where all nationalities mingled and adopted The 
Greek as their medium of commercial and social 

intercourse. T his city , soon after its foundation by 
Alexander the Great (B.C. 332), became the chief 

seat of learning next to Athens, and the birthpla ce 

of the l anguag e of the K cw Testam ent. Immense 
libraries were collected under the Ptolemies, and 

every important work of dying Egyptian and Orien¬ 
tal learning was translated into Greek. 

The literature of the Hellenistic dialect is all of 


Jewish origin, and intimately connected with re¬ 
ligion. It embraces the Scptuagint and the Jewish 
Apocrypha, which are incorporated in the Scptua¬ 
gint, and passed from it into the Latin Vulgate. 

Philo (B.C. 20 to A.D. 40) and Josephus (A.D. 38- 

103), who were well acquainted with Greek litera¬ 
ture, aimed at a pure style, wdiich would commend 

their theological and historical writings to scholars 

of classical taste; but, after all. they could not conceal 
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The Hellenistic 


the Hebrew spirit and coloring. 

w ritings express Jewish ideas in Gr 
carried tlie religion o 


nd 


1 L' 


the East to the nations of the 


est. 


THE BKPTUAGINT. 

int version of the Old Testament 
gradually made by Jewish scholars 

of Ptolemy II. 

^.C. 285-247. and has survived the ravages of the 
Moslem conquerors. It laid the foundation for the 

Hellenistic idiom. It made the Greek the vehicle 
of Hebrew thought. It became the accepted Bible 

of the Jews of the dispersion, spread the influence 
of their religion among the Gentiles, and prepared 
the way for the introduction of Christianity. Thus 
nn allar was erected to Jehovah” not only *• in the 
midst of the land of Egypt,” as the prophet foretold 
but all over the Roman empire. 

The Scptuagint is the basis of the Christian 

Greek. It is a remarkable fact, not yet sufficiently 
explained, that the great majority of the direct cita¬ 
tions of the Old Testament in the New, which 
amount to about 280,* are taken from the Scptua¬ 
gint, or at all events agree better with it than with 

Ithe Hebrew original. 

) Compare on this subject, David McCalraan Turpie, The 01*1 Testament 
tn the Xac (ljond. 1888); Ed. lltihl, Die A, T. lichen Cilate un .V. T. (Wien, 

1 Isa. xix. 19, 20,26. 

1 James Scott (Principles of Xew Testament Quotation, Edinb. 1875, 
p. 17 sip) says: 14 The whole number of repeated citations amounts to 290. 
Seventeen only of the twenty-seven books of the New Testament contain 
quotations from the Old. The single citations may be estimated at 228, 
and their whole number by repetition at 284.” 
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discourses,' and in their cpi6tlcs.' Even rani, who 

was 

in rabbinical lore, usually agrees with the Scptua* 
gint, except when ho freely quotes from memory, 
or adapts the text to his argument.' 

THE AFOSTOLIC OUEEK. 


educated at Jerusalem and thoroughly verBcd 


Wc nro now prepared to assign to the KewJTe*. 

lament idiom its peculiar position. It be longs ~fo 
the Hellenistic dialect, ns disti 

(Jrcck^aml it shares with" the Sep to agin t its 
iindTTcbraizing character, as distinct from the secu-. 
I«r ITellenic literature; but it differs fr om all pre- 

a spirit anJ contents. It is the 




ed 


fSiTU, 


V10118 

Urcek used for the first time for a new religion. In 

this respect it stands alone, and belongs to but one 
period, the period of the first proclamation and intro- 


•11 from the Scptuagint with the exception of one, vii. 77. The urn is 
the cbm substantially with Mark, with the exception of L 2, which it 
from l ho II dire w, ami embodies his reflection. Matthew dc| tarts from 
the Scptuagint and quotes from the Hebrew when he introduces a pro¬ 
phetic passage with his formula <Y<i wXfjpwdp, as i. 73; ii. 0,16,18; iv. 
16; viii, 17; xii. 18—21; xiii. 85; xxi. 5. This remarkable difference has 

been pointed out by Bleek (flri/rtiyr cur Ewantjrlicnkriixt, 1846, p. 67), and 

is confirmed by lloltimann (Die Synnpiitcken E compel tern, 1S68, p. 269). 

Acts i. 2o"; ii, 17-21, 25-28, 84, 86; i». 22, 25; ir. 25, 2C; rii. 42-50; 

xv. 15-18; xxviii. 20, 27. 

1 James ii. 28; iv. C; 1 Pet. i. 16; ii. 6, 22; iii. 10-12; iv. IB; t. 6. 
(til. iii. 13; Horn. ii. 24; iii. 4,10-16; iv.8; ix. 27-29; x.11,21; xi.9, 
10, 26, 27; l Cor. i. 19; vi. 16; Eph. v. 81; vL 2. Specimens of 
tlons of the Sept, according to the Hebrew; 1 Cor. iii. 19; xiv. 21; xv. 

; Rom. ix. 17; Eph. iv. R, Comp. Weiss, Tkeol, dt» S’, T. 8d ed. 
p. 276; Kautzsch, De Veteru Te*f, locit a Favlo ap. aOepatit (Lips. 1869). 
Kautzsch maintains that Paul never intentionally departs from the Sept 
gint, although he seems to have in view sometimes both the Hebrew 
the Greek. Weiss allows a more faquent use of the Hebrew, 




i 




>? 
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ductiou of Christianity. It is of itself a strong argu¬ 
ment for the genuineness of the New Testament. 

The Greek of the Apostolic fathers, the Apolo¬ 
gists, and the ecclesiastical writers of the third and 
fourth centuries generally, differs considerably from 
that of the New Testament: it has much less of the 

Hebrew element, and gathered during the theologi¬ 
cal controversies a number of new technical terms, 
or infused new meaning into old words . 1 

The New Testament idiom consists of three ele¬ 
ments, which we may compare with the three ele¬ 
ments of man—the <x(*j/ua, ipi and vovg or Tri'En^uti. 

It has a Greek body , animated by a Hebrew said, and 

inspired and ruled by a Christian spirit. 
naturally out of the situation and mission of the 

Apostolic Church, and was, and is still, admirably 
suited for its purposes. It is more cosmopolitan 
than any other Greek dialect. The New Testament 
in classical Greek might have been understood and 

o 

appreciated by the learned few, but not by the 

masses of Jews and Gentiles. And the same applies 

to translations. King James’s and Luther's versions 

© 

reach the hearts and understandings of the common 

1 Especially in the Niccne ago. Such terms nre ovota, i> w vo r n an;, 

irpoatitirov (as Applied to the persons of the Trinity), bpoovoiot;, ii^oioo- 

<Ti0C> irepoovaioQ (of the Son of God in his relation to the Father), ii>adp- 

icaurir, ivavSpdnrrjmt;, ithonjc, dytvvtfaia, ytvinjaia, hcirupetitTit;, irifi^pn 

(of the Holy Spirit), ^toroicoc (of the Virgin Mary), iViiwrif i'TrocrTnrnci), 
Koivwvia tdttitfiaruJVj TrtptyiupTjen^ (of the inner trinitarian relations), 
avvTTorjTitaia. or lyvirooTaaia (the impersonality of the human nature of 
Christ), etc. For ecclesiastical Greek, ace Suiccr, Thesaurus Pah-si a stints 
e Patribiis Grads, Amst. 2d oil. 1728, 2 vols. fol.; C. dn Fresno (du Cnngc), 
Glossariitm ad Scriptores Media et Infinite Gracitatis. Lngd. I(!8-'t, 2 tom. 

fol.; and K. A, Sophocles, Greek Lex. of the Roman and liyzantine Periods, 
Boston, 1870; now in course of revision by Dr. Thayer (1887). 


It grew 
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people as no classical diction of Milton or Goethe 

could do. 

During the seventeenth century there was much 
useless controversy between the “ Purists,” who de¬ 
fended the classical character of tho New Testament 

Greek, and tho “ Hebraists,” who pointed out its 
Hebraisms. Both parties ignored the necessity and 
beauty of its composite clmructer for its cosmopoli- 

tan mission. 1 


IIEnRAISMS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Hebrew clement is tho connecting link be¬ 
tween tho Mosnic and the Christian dispensation. 
It pervades all tho apostolic writings, hut not in the 


same degree. It is stro ngest in Ma tthe w. Mark , the 


tirst two chapters of Luko, and in the Apocalypse. 

The hymns of the Virgin Mary (Matjn (petit), of 

Zacharias {liened ictus), and of Simeon (Xune Di- 

mittid) are entirely Hebrew in spirit nnd tone, and 

can bo literally rendered so ns to read like Hebrew 
psalms. But on the whole Luke and the author of 

the Epistle to the Hebrews Hebraize least of all. 
Not a fow Hebrew words—ns Amen, Eden, Messiah, 
Manna, Hallelujah, Sal>bath —have passed into mod¬ 
ern languages, and remain as perpetual memorials 

of the earliest revelations of God. The Hebraisms 


are not grammatical blunders or blemishes, but neces¬ 
sary supplements of the defects of tho secular Greek. 


1 See tho literature on this controversy in Reuss, p. 

" Air ncutrslamcntlickc Idiom ist nickt amt eittcr roken Spruckenmitckung 
kercorgcgtt ntptt, samden i ttellt rick uiw (Air alt dcr ertte Sekriti det ini Ottcn 

Dm rrkdriMgmmg dcr abendldn- 

Tregellea, in Horne's In!rod. i v. 21-23 ; 


lie says: 




a^fgtgumgencH Lichtct sur BcvdUigmmg 

diseken llrnitung." Comp. 

ami nicek-Mangold's EimL i. d. .V. 7«f. p. 78 (4th e<l. 188f>). 


nr? 
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They represent new ideas which require new words. 
They impart to the apostolic writings the charm of 
the antiqueness and elevated simplicity of the Old 
Testament. 

With the exception of a few pure or old Hebrew 
words (Amen, Hallelujah, Hosanna, Sabbath, which 
were borrowed from the temple service, and 
found in the Septuagint), the Hebraisms of the 
New Testament belong to the later Hebrew or 
Aramaic (Syro-Chaldaic) dialect which, after the 
return from the Babylonian exile, had gradually 
superseded the older as the living language of the 
people . 1 The Hebrew still continued to be the 
sacred language (onpn yi'jfc), and the Scripture 
lessons were read from the Hebrew text, but 
followed by Aramaic translations (Targnmim) and 
sermons (Midrashim ). 1 

I. Hebrew words for which the classical Greek 

has no equivalent. I do not claim completeness for 

this and the following lists, but they embrace the 
most important words. 


are 


were 


af3a6d*av 

infernal regions, Rev- ix. 11- 

N2X (Heb. 2N), fat her, Mnrk xiv.SC; Rom.viii, 15, Gnl, iv.G. 

SW1 brri, fold of blood, Acts i. 19. 


jV=l2St ( destruction ), pr. name of the angel prince of the 


a/3/3a 


aKtX&apa (W. mul H. T aictXSapctx) 

aXXrjXovtd = hallelujah t praise ye Jehovah (Heb.), Iie\\ xlx. 


Comp, Ps. civ. 35. 


1, 3, 4, G. 


1 The won! t/3pniVrt, kebraice y is used for chaldaice f John v, 2; xix, 13, 
17,20; Acts ix, 11; xvi. 1G; Rcv*ix.ll; xvi.JG; and also in Josephus. 

a The Talmud is written partly in Hebrew (the Mishna), partly in 
Aramaic (the Gemara), but mixed with exotic words from various lan* 
guages—Greek, Latin, Coptic, Persian, Arabic—and disfigured by gram¬ 
matical irregularities and barbarous spelling. See Drill], Fremdsprachlicke 

Rtdensarten in dm Tahnvden und Midrashim (Lcipz. 18G9). 
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II 


; ix. 5; 


ify, MatL ri. IB (?); Rom. L 




(Heb.), truly, 


a ftrj v 

Rev. iii. 14. etc. 


3")? (Hcb.), ■ pledge, earnest (a mercantile term of 

Phamician origin), 2 Cor. i. 22; v, 6; Kph. i. 14. 

^drof = ri (Hcb.), bath (a liquid measure of about 8} gallons), Luke 

vi. 6, 0. 

= bjB (Aram.), lord of dung (deui stereori *), and 
!QT 37B (Heb.), lord of flies, the name of a god of the 

The former is a contemptuous Jewish by-name of 
this idol, and was applied also to the prince of demons, MatL xii. 24, 27; 
Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 16, 18,19. 

lioavtpytc = (1TIH) Tin T>3, Sons of Thunder, Mark iii. 17. A name 
given to the sons of Zcbedec (comp. Luke ix. 64). 

(ivoaos = *pQ (Sept.), j€mc linen, Luke xvl. 19; Rev, xriiL 12. Also 
Bvooivov, Rev. xix. 9. 


dppafwv 




i i 


ptt\Zf(iovp 

Philistines at Kkrou. 


yafifia$u = KPBB (fir. Xt&thrrpurotOi back, ridge, pavement; the place 
where Pilate gave sentence against Jesus, John xix. 13. 

CSn M'J, the. r alley of ffirmom, Josh. XV. 8; Geh 

Not to be confounded with 


hell. 


ytivva 

lit. v. 22; Mark ix. 43; Luke xii. 6, etc. 






Hades or Skeol, as is done in the A. V. 

yuAyi&ii (nl. n) = Btrbjbj (Hcb. pbftbfi), skull (e pavlov, ealra , cu/r«- 
rut, whence our Calrary), the place of Christ’s crucifixion, an elcvaiion 

(not a hill), so called from its conical form (nut from skulls), MatL xxvii. 
33; Mark xv. 22; John xix. 17, 

iflpanm, Westcott and Hort Iftpa’ierri (from ^35), Hebraic*, in Hebrew 
(Aramaic), John v. 2; xix. 13,17,20; Rev. ix. II, xvi. 16. 

JXwi »Xwi (or qXri iJXii, Heb. ‘VSK), Xtp d 9a fiay*i, My God, my God, 
*rhy hast thou forsaken me. Quotation from Ps. xxii. 2. 

46; Mark xv. 34. Mark gives the Syriac form, tXw IXm. 

there are variations, but Westcott and Hort give »Xwt in ihe text and 
»}Xit in the margin. 

iffaSa (Aram. nP^PX), tfurvoi'x^irn, 

Cudviov (Arab., Syr., Talm.), Adshiitf t cheat, tares, MatL xiii. 26, etc. 

xdjii|Xoc =9«£ (Heb.), ctimef, Mark 
(SepL Gen. xii. 16; xxiv. 10). 

KiyvafiittftQV 

incense and perfume), Kpv. xviii. 13. 

iWaf^w (from own, Judah), to Judoist, GaL ii. 14; 

i. 13; tovfidicCsQ, ii. 14; iovlla'ttoc, Tit. i. 14; ioutaio^. Acts 

Kopfiav and xop|3a»’dc= < |3^{? (Heb.), N33^p (Aram.), 
oMntiou. Mark vii. 11; MatL xxrii. 6. 


MatL xxvii. 
In Matthew 




TIL 


is 


MatL iii. 4: 


r: 


xix. 24, etc. 






|V0)P (Heb.), cinnamon (an 


used for 


UiTH 




iowato/iot, 

. 18, etc. 

offering. 
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Kvfiivov = IBS (Heb.), cummin (Germ. Kiimmel), a low herb of the 
fennel kind, which produces aromatic seeds. 

Matt. ii. 11; llcv. xviii. 13. 

fiafiuwac = ■jlOtra, ricAes, Matt. vi. 24; Luke vi. 9. Comp, 

the Ileb. nSTOK, Isa. xxxiii. G (^ijirat/pp/. LXX.); Ps. xxxvii. 3 (jrXof'ror). 

Augustin says: “Lucrum punice mammon dicitur.’’ 

ficti'va (Ileb. in the Sept, ro pdv), manna, the miraculous food of 
the Israelites in the wilderness, John vi. 31, 49, 58; Heb. ix. 4; Rev, 
ii. 17. 

fiapav a^a~ iiriNt 'PEI, the Lord cometh , 1 Cor.xvi. 22. 


ri3h? (Heb. from th e verb 


to be whit?'), frankincense 


(Ileb* the Anointed^ the Messiah^ John i. 

T i ™ * T 

In all other passages the Greek equivalent Xpnrrof 


fizaaiav 

41 (42) \ iv, 25* 

(from XP^t to anoint ), is used* 

(Heb.), rebel (?), Matt, v. 22.] 


[pmpi 


7rdffx a = ^ n PB (Heb. PIOD), passover, Matt. xxvi. 17; John ii. 13; 

^ r 

vi. 4; xviii. 39, etc. Used in three different senses: (1) the paschal 


j 


lamb; (2) the paschal meal; (3) the paschal feast from the 14lh to the 

20th of Xisan. Mistranslated Easter in E. V., Acts xii. 4; correct in 11. Y.« 

much. 


pap pi 

(treat), 'pSH, 

xx. G; Mark x. 51, etc. 

(dcr^nXm). Comp, the French Monsieur, Monseigneur. Rabboni or 

Rabbuni, John xx. 1G, is the Galikoan pronunciation for Jiibboni. 

pax a (or pax«, Tischcndorf) = ttp* 1 "! (Heb. p* 1 ^), empty, worthless, 

Matt. v. 22. 
aaBavSavi 


or papfitt, pa{3{3ovi or papfiovvi 

j3“i (Chald.), my great one, my master, great master, John 

The salutation of Hebrew teachers or doctors 


“’SH (Heb, from 


-* , 5Pp2'J (ChnI.), thou hast forsaken me, Malt. xxii. 46. 

^ ■ 

1333 (Heb.), hosts, armies (jeeptoc atfjiamS, ClX^-f !TiPP 


aapatoS 

Lord of Hosts), Luke ii. 13; Rom. ix. 29; James v.4. 

aufijlarov = P3'j (Ileb.), rest, day of rest, Mark ii. 27, etc. Also the 

plural aafifiara (Mark i. 21, etc.); aafifiarajpoc, a Iceejnng of Sabbath , 

rij&irou (n31?n CV 1 ), the 


b ’ 


Sabbath rest (Ileb. iv. 9); i) rjpupa roo <xa 
Sabbath day (John xix. 31; Luke iv. 1G); bdbc aafifiarov, a Sabbath 


1 This 19 usually considered as the vocative of the Greek pojpog,fool. 
The E. R. recognizes the Hebrew derivation in the margin, 
brew mor« means rebellious, heretical (Numb. xx. 10); but the Syriac more 

means crpioc. dominus. 

on the ground that Chri9t used the Syriac. 

p. 2. 

reference to Ps. xiv. 1, where the atheist is called a fool (3Z3, LXX. iifpojv). 


The He 


Dr. Fr. Field objects to the Hebrew derivation 

Olium Korvtcense (Oxf. 1881), 

If the word is Greek we must put a Hebrew meaning into it, with 
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thy* journey, i. e. 6 stadia or 750 Roman 
of an English mile (Acta i. 12); aod *pooaj3^aroy, foro-Sabbatk, Sabbath- 
eve (Mark xv. 42). 

oardv, aaraya^ 

Matt. xvi. 23: Mark viii. 


to about two thirds 


I 


JDO (Ileb.), adversary, devil (cid/JoXoCi A Ton)f»c), 

; 2 Cor. xii. 7, etc. 


: Luke 




l}v 


:i 




► 4 ( 




’V'Otp (HeU), toppMire (a precious stone, next in value to 


odirpH/ioc 

the diamond), Kev. xxi. 19 (Sept, Ex. xxiv. 10; xxviii, 1H). 

(HeU HJtD), a seah (a dry measure of about a peck 
and a half). Matt. xiii. 33. 


ffttTUV 


} (HeU), eikera, strong drink, Luke i. Id. 

ins tree , Luke xviL G (Sept, 1 Kings 


ftietna (nJ, indecl.) 




^P(lleU), 

Bkp maiden, arise , Mark v. 41. 

Ik (HeU)) hytsojt, John xix. 29; HeU ix. 29 (1 Kings v. 




. t r 


x. 27, etc.). 

TtiXihd, ror/i 
i'ffffwjrof 

3, etc.). 

X*ptw/fc> 

Comp, the Greek ypoi//, ypiurof, 

uiottyyo = Hplfin (l*a. cxviii. 25), flostmna , wire 

Joyful acclamation, Mall. xxi. 9,16; Mark xi. 9,10; John xii. 13. 


t 








(HeU plural from 3PS), carmoim, Heb. ix. S. 


onl of 




Proper nnmes of persons are very numerous: 

Kij^iic (Syr. (ireek llirpoc), Mnpia (Aramaic for the Hebrew 

Mfip3a (domina), King), Xoc 

Wcstcott and Hort’s text), Tn/Ji3d ((ireek Aopcdf, Acta ix. 36, 40); 

'lacu/J or larw^oc, 'IiproDc, I wnhtjc’, r, Eaoi>A or Xai/Xoc, 

and many others. Also the uames compounded with ^ 

(non of a father, or son of 
Ilartirrurua, llarsabaa, Darn abas. 

Hebrew names of several places, as 

Armageddon (mount of Megiddh, Kev. xvi. 16), Bethlehem (House of 

Dread), liethany (House of Dates), llethphage (House of Figs), Uetbeada 

(House of Mercy), Dethsaida (Place of Fishing), Getbsemane (oil-press), 
Jerusalem (Dwelling of Peace), Siloam (Ti5C, translated awtorakfiiyof, 
John ix. 7, by Hobinson, <m apiafuct; by Grimm, effissio, Woseerguse), etc 

II. Hebraizing phrases and modes of construction: 

fim) wpoadiirov, ^3DB or \3^B,/row the fan 
from before, from, Acts iii. 19; v. 41; vii. 43; 3 

xii. 14: xx. 11. 




u (I<ukc viii. 8; 


Darebbas 

bbi), Bartholomew, Uaricsus, llsrjonas, 


I'l 


r t 






k l 






of any one. 


l v:-:4 


dll 


i.9: 




r. tl 16: 
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fiacriXiviiv twi (instead of gen. or dak), to reign over , Luke 

i. 33; xix. 14, 17; Matt. ii. 22, etc. 

ytvioSa i Savurov (Aram.), to taste of death, to die , Matt. xvi. 28; 
Mark ix. 1; John viii. 52, etc. 

C1’ o duo (bint, for dvd Svo or tig Suo), pair-wise, by two and two, Matk vi. 7, 
ti (for ov ), DK, in forms of oath, as Mark viii. 12, ii SoSijatrai cnjpiiov, 
no sign shall be given; Heb. iv. 5, tt tiatXtvaovTat, if they shall enter into 
mv rest (supply the apodosis, then will I not live , or be Jehovah), i. e. they 

shall not enter. Comp. Gen. xiv. 23; Dcut. i. 35; and Thayer’s U'tncr, 
p. 500 (Moulton’s Winer, p. 627). 

tig awdynjaiVy Pit jpb, for meeting (instead of inf. airavrdv, to meet), 

# 

Matt. xxv. 1, 6; Acts xxviii. 15. 

eu £ ok {? i ' tv TIVl 

one, Matt. ill. 17; 

Xoyi&tv t(f (diK<noai>VT]i>), 3 3’i’H, to reckon unto, to impute, Kom. iv. 3, 

22; Gal. ill. G; James ii. 23. Comp. Gen. xv. C (Sept.), 

bfioXoytiv iv tivi (comp, 33 ITl'n, Ps. xxxii. 5, slightly differing), 

to make a confession on or respecting some one (m alicuius causa), Matt. x. 

32: Luke xii. 8. 


, 2 VSln, to be well pleased with, to take pleasure in some 
xvii. 5; Mark i. 11 ; Luke iii. 22, etc. 


, for ovSttg, not one, none , Malt. xxiv. 22; Mark xiti, 

20; Horn. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 16; Eph. v. 5, etc. 

Trpoatiiwov trpbg TTpoatowov, D^3D 3it D^3S, face to face (nothing 

intervening), 1 Cor. xiii. 12. See Sept. Gen. xxxii. 31. 

irpoaoiirov Xafifidveiv, C^2B K’;iJ3, to accept the person of any one, to 

favor, to be partial. In the New Test, only in a bod sense, Luke xx. 
21; Gal. ii. 6 (wpooiairov 3fo£ dvSpwirou ou Xirp/3ai'E(). 

wpaatai irpaaiai (adverbially mid distributivclv, areolatim, fur avd 
7 rpamaff), in ranh, plat-wise, by plats (like beds in a garden), Mark vi. 40. 
So also avpwoata avpnuaia, by table parties, by companies, in vcr.3D. 

Also dicoXow3tTii diriata rtvog, itvat ei£ rt, dpvvttv iv rtvi , irpoaicvvtiv 

ivwirtov rtvog. the frequent rni tyiVfro (^FO)), etc. 

■ 

vioq, with the genitive in the sense of belonging to, or exposed to. 
deserving of, as vivg Savdrov (r^E *2), son of death; vioi rov vvfiipw* 
vog, sons of the bridal chamber, bridemen ; vioi rijg (3aoi\tiag 9 sons of the 
kingdom; vioi rou irov7jpov t subjects and followers of Satan ; v/of riyc 

airoXtiag, son of pc?'dition, i. e. doomed to perdition (John xvii. 12); vioi 
r/Jc dvaGTaatuiQ, partakers of the resurrection (Lulte xx, 36), etc 
Foreign derivatives in imitation of the vernacular, as avaStpa 

(from avt&tpa, Hcb. C ^n, devoted to Cod , Lev, xxvii. 28, 29; but also 
devoted to death, a thing accursed, Josh. vi. 17; vii. 1, etc), to anaiho 


ou . . . nag 
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lir. 71; Acta xxiii. 12 , 14, 21); 


matize, to lay under a curse ( 
iyemyiCnv (from lyrai'pia), to initiate, to dedicate (Heb. is. 1 H; x, 20 ; 
in the Sept, for TJJtt, I»eul. xx.B); arai'jaX&ti' (i?T^, i?53, b^r^H) 
to make stumble, to lead to tin, and the jiassivo otayt a\iZto$a t, to tturuble, 

to be led attray (Matt. v. 29; xiii. 21, etc., from oeaviaXov, a trap-stick, 

p ^ 

a mare, a stumbliug-block, in the Sc pi. fur Op*^); 9 irAa 7 )[i’ | <« r 3 ai (from 

■>*SIVI, botecU), to h are compulsion (Matt. xx. S4, etc.). 

'l‘hc intensive adverbial use of the noun in the dative with the curve* 


il/TT 




sirXayxva, 


I 1 


spending verb ia counted among the llcbraiama (although it occurs occa 
sionally among claaaical writers, even in I’lato; 
p. 460), as x a PV %aipu, % he rrjoiceth greatly (John iii. 29), 
lirt$i’fiT)oa, I hare earnestly desired (Luke xxii. Id). 

The particles \va and linn* an constructed with the present and future* 
indicative, Luke xi. 2; Gal. vi. 12 (?); Mark iii. 2. tva in classical writers 
denotea the purpose or intention (iVo rtXicov, in order that); but in later 
Greek and in tbe New TetU sometimea simply the consequence or result 

(iva itflariKov, 

presaed, but as uecdlcaaly denied by Kritzsche and Meyer. 

Winer, |i. 679 w|<|., Thayer, 467 sqq., and Kobinaon and Grimm aub tra. 

III. Greek words with Hebrew meanings: 


T haver’s lit 


Tit , 1 




to that). The ccbatic use has often been needlesaly 

See Moulton’s 


ityytXoc (a messenger), In tho sense of angel, 

(ni) <17 m a y u* v (fur the aupcrlativc, B'plp Cl?), the holy of holies , 

or the inner sanctuary of the temple, Hch, lx, 9. 
aiwr onrof and airuv uiWury, Win C3'7 and 


for the 

two ages or eras (dispensations) before and after the Messiah's adrent, 
modified in the New Test, the present and the future world. So also the 
expressions foyanri r)pipat, ioxanj Upa, rd riXyf rwv aidtymv, ovvri\iia 
rov ai&voc, refer to the last limes of the aiwr otrrof, in the New Test, 
to the interval between the first and second ail vent of Christ, more 
particularly the apostolic period, Matt. xiii. 89; xxviii. 20 ; Arts il 17; 
Heb. i. 1 ; James v. 8 ; 1 Cor. x. 11 , etc. 

alpa Icgfco' or (B1 to kill. Luke xi. BO; Rom. iiL 15. 

dprov fay tty, to take food, to eat (orf> bss), Mark iii. 20 ; Luke 
xiv. 1 . Also i<rdrti>> dprov. Matt. xv. 2. 

d^u'vai dpapriac (or ^tiX^ara, w apawnb para, etc.), to forgire sins, 

etc., to jHirdon, Matt. vi. 12 ; ix. 6 ; Luke xL 4, etc. Comp, the Heb. 
^DS, Sept. Isa. xxli. 14; Kl^S, Geo. L 17. 
fiafiairrttTpdt, fiduriopa, in the wider 

tradings, whether by pouring, or dipping, or immereion, Mark vii. 4 ; 

Heb. vi. 2; ix. 10. Comp. SepL 2 Kings v. 14. 




il 


of 




[Aiiy. 
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yXwffcfi, in the sense of nation (■jhtfi), Rev. v. 9; 

oatfiovt^tipvo^, possessed by a demon or evil spirit. 
Gospels. 


vn. 9. elr. 


Often in the 


ctuv and Xi/fiv, to bind and to loose , in the rabbinical snipe to forbid 
and to permit. Matt. xvi. 19; 


xviii. ]#. Comp. John xx. 23, where the 
6amc idea is expressed literally by * - pnr(7i' and 

ctdjioXoc (accuser, slanderer), for Satan, Matt. iv. 1; ix. 34, etc. Comp. 

Job i. 7, 12; Rev. xii. 9, 10. 


cvvupiQ and cvvdfietg, in the sense of miraculous pow 
Sept. Job xxxvii, 14), Matt. vii. 22, and very often. 

&vt}, in the sense or Gentiles, heathen (DTS)*, as distinct from Hie Jew 
ish nation (X«Jc. 3"), Luke ii. 32, etc. 


(rixsBJ, 

^ t : ■ J 




See Diclionariew. 


tu\oyitif, to bless Luke i. G4; Matt. v. 44, etc, 

*k KOtXiac fUjTfn'>e,J'rani birth , from infancy (1EX "j 

^TjTiiu tuv 3f ii J', to seek God, i. e. to turn to him as 

Acts xvii. 27: Rom. x. 20, 


1C), Gal. i. 13. 

P ■ * * 


sincere worshipper, 


Quoted from Isn. lxv. 1 (Sept.). 

b)Ttiv ^vxi)v, to seek one's life, i. e. to seek to kill him ( 'C E* 

Malt. ii. 10; Rom. xi, 3, 


!S 


to see, in the sense to erperience (to suffer, or to eitjov, like nit*q, 

Luke ii. 20; Ilcb. xi. 5. 

o^fir, manner n 

James v. 20. 

pit put, in the sense of thing (ns 131), Luke ii, 15; Acts v. 32. 

oap% (“TIJ3), in the bciisc of man or human nature, or natural 

descent (Kara capita) , or frailty f or the cormipt, carnal nature, in opposition 
to Trvivfia. Very often, especially in Paul’* Kpifttlos* See Dictionaries, 
fftipi- Kai m^ur,-fi)r men, with the accessory idea of weakness and frailLv, 

Matt, xvi, 17; Epli. vi. 12; Gal. i. 1C. 

ciripfia, seed, in tlic sense of offspring, posterity (? jl), Molt. xxii. 24, 
25; Mark xii. 19-21; Luke i, 55; xx. 28; Korn, iv, 13, 18, cic. 

ovrayioyr), a Jewish synagogue (nssemhly), Luke viii. 41, e(c.; a 
Christian congregation, James ii, 2; synagogue of Satan, Kev. ii. 9; iiL 9. 
XptQToQy anointed , in the sense of the Messiah* 


tcuv 


if 1 */* (T|^) f Matt. 


xxi, 32; Korn. iii. 17; Acts xviii, 25; 


IV. T1 ic Hebraizing style and construction shows 
itself in the simplicity of the syntax, the absence 
of long and artificial periods, the rarity of oblique 
an d participial constructions, the monotony of form , 

atic repetition, and tHe successTonoFscntenccs 
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by way of a constructive parallelism rather than by 

The Sermon on the Mount (cs- 

even 


logical sequence. 

peeially the licutitudcs), the parables, and 

Paul's Epistles have that correspondence of words 

nnd thoughts which is the characteristic feature and 

charm of Hebrew poetry. 

We may add (with Wcstcott), that “ calm empha¬ 
sis, solemn repetition, grave simplicity, the gradual 

accumulation of truths, give to the language of the 
Iloly Scripture a depth and permanence of effect 

found nowhere else. . . . Tho character of the style 
lies in its total effect, and not ill separate elements; 
it is seen in tho spirit which informs the entire text 
far more vividly than in the separate members .” 1 


LATINISMK. 

The Greek of the apostolic writings is Hebraizing, 
hut not Humanizing. The Homans imposed their 

military rule, their polity, and their laws, but not 
their speech, upon the conquered nations, 
greatest Homan orator admitted that the Latin was 
provincial, while tho Groek was universal in tho 
empire.’ Yet a number of Latin terms — mostly 
military, political, and monetary, and for some arti¬ 
cles of dress—have found their wav into the com- 

* _ 

mon speech with the Homan conquest. They are 

most frequent in Mark’s Gospel, which was written 
in Homo and for Homans. 


The 


In Smith 8 Bible Diet. iii. 2141 (llickctt uid Abbot's ed.). Comp. 

West cult's In trod, to the Gospels, pp, 241-252. 

•Cicero (Pro /t rch. 10): “ G iwi lexptnhtr in omnibus Je re pentibus ; 
Latvia suis Jinibut, exigu is sane. 


. n 


r. 




V 
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aatraptov, as, a Roman copper coin, worth thru English farthings, 

1J cent (one tenth of a denarius), Matt, x. 29; Luke xii. 6. Prohallv the 
neuter form of the old Latin o«(tn'«^, as fyrnpjoy is of denarius. 

£r/i'«pto»’, tfrtwritis, a Roman silver coin of the value of ten 




asses i as 

the name indicates), and afterwards of sixteen asses (the as being re¬ 
duced), equivalent to the Attic drachma, or about sixteen cents. 

New Test, it stands for a large sum 

tiou }*etuty, which creates the opposite impression, should have been 
changed by the Revisers into datarius, or deadly, 

xviii, 28; xx. 2,9,10,13; xxii. 19; Mark vL37; John vi. 

vi. (i, etc. 


In the 


day s wages; hence the trausU- 


or shit It up, Matt. 

»; xii. 5; Rev, 


stvrvpiujv, centurio (originally a commander of a hundred foot-soldiers, 

tanrur-rnp^ot), Mark xv, 39, 44, 45. 

r tjvtroc, census (Greek, djroypa^t)); in the New Test, tribute. joll-tax. 
Matt. xvii. 25; xxii. 17; Mark xii. 14 (iSotYm rijiirot' mitroptK 

KoSpavTtjg, quadraas (from quatuor), a small copper coin, the fourth 
part of an as, a farthing (i. e. four thing), two fifths of one cent, Matt. v. 20; 

Mark xii. 42. 


EoXwWa, cofenia, a Roman colony. Acts xvi. 22. 

KovarwSia, custodia, custody, guard (of Roman soldiers). Matt. 

65, CO; xsviii. 11, Corresponds to the Greek $v\an). 

rpn/3/3«roc» or cpri/3arroc (Lachmann, Tischcndorf, Wcstcott and 

Hort), gtabatus, a small couch or maftivss, Mark ii. 4, etc. 

Xryauy (Wcstcoft and Ilort, Xrytwi*), legit), legion, Mark v. 9,15: Mall. 
xxvL 53; Luke viii.30. Also in rabbinical Hebrew (V^l]?). Ruxtorf. 

% t 

Xtvriov, Outturn, a linen cloth , a totrel or apron, worn by servants, John 

From the Greek XiYor, a^uxen conf, 

Xf/3fprTroc, liberfinus, & fretdtnati, Acts vi. 9. 

Xtrpa, from libra, the Roman ttound of twelve ounces, John xii, 3; 


xiii. 4, 5. 




fidrtWov, maceut im, meat-market, shambles, 1 Cor. x. 25. 
fitfifipdva, membrana (from membrum). skin, jtarchment, 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
pt’Xtoi', milliarium (for miUe jKissuum), a fhottsxtnd paces, a mile, Mart. 

v. 41. 

pti^ioc, moditis, a measure, the chief Roman measure for things dry, and 
equal to one third of the Roman amphora (nearly one peel'). Matt. v. 15; 

Mark iv. 21; Luke xi. 33. 

£t<rr»jCi sextarius. in the New Test, a small measure , or vessel, pot, Mark 

vii, 4, 8. 

wpatrtitpioy, pratorium, the general’s tent in a camp; and also the resi- 
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xv. 16; 


dcnce or palace of a provincial governor, Matt. xxvil. 27; 

John xviii. 2H; xix. 9; Acts xxiii. 35; Phil. i. IS. 

rhedit, or raetiu , redu (of Celtic origin), a travelling 

four wheels, a chariot , Kev. xviii. IS. 

OiKaftto^y sic u nut (from tic a, dagger"), assassin, robber, Acts xxl. 88. 
apiKivjtov, semicwctium (from semi, hu{f, and cingtre, to gird), an apron , 

Acts xix. 12. For yptZwvtov. 

oovcdpiov, sudurium (from sudor , neeat), sweat-cloth, handlerchiff, Luke 

xix. 2U; John xi. 44; xx. 7; Acta xix. 12. 






IT 1 /. 


V I 


i . i 


ovtcooXaruip, ejxculator, a piieman, a soldier of the bod}'-guard 

ployed aa watch and in messages, Mark vi. 27; also in later Hebrew. For 

Oi*fiaTu(f>v\aZ. 

raft* pvt), tabema, tarern , Acts xxviii. 16. 
rirXof, tit ulus, inscription, superscription, John xi 


a*- 


For in 




y paw- 

pmXuMjc (<paiv6Xifc\ paitula, a woollen cloak, or mantle for travelling 

(and also in rainy weather), 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

ipopov, forum, market; part of the name of the village Appii/on rm, 
Acts xxviii. 15. 

fyntyiWtor, JiageUam, a scourge , John U. 16. 

tofhnjrlhttr, to scourge, Matt.xxvii.26; Mark xv.15. 

(X'/prip;), rhartn, |Hiper, 2 John 12. 

Ywpoc, rorut, or murvx, the northwest wind, Acts xxrii. 12. 

Total. 31 I.alinisnii. Potwin gives 24, Thayer 30 (omitting 

Latin proper names of persons: 

Agrippn, Amplias, Aquiln, Cains, Cornelius, Claudia, Clemens, C re ace ns, 
Crispus, Dntsilla, Felix, Festus, Fortunatus, Gallio, Julius, Julia, Junia, 
Justus, Linus, Lucius, Luko (abridged from Lucanus), Marcus or Mark, 
Niger, Faulua, Pilate, Priscilla or Prises, Publius, Pudena, Quarto a, Kufu 
Sergius, Silvanus (abridged Silas), Tertius, Tcrtullua, Titus, Urban. 
Three names of Roman emperors: Augustus (£fjiasnic), Tiberius, 
Claudius. The generic 

(Luke ii. 1), to Tiberius (Luke til. 1), to Claudius (Acta 
Nero (Acts xxv. 8; Phil. iv. 22). 

Names of places: 

Appii Forum 

Latin phrases: 

fpyaatav tiovyat, operam date (Luke xii.68); ovpftovXtoy Xapfiavuv 
consilium capers (Matt. xii. 14, etc.); ro infA* iroiiii' nyt, satis ft 
altcsi (Mark xv. 16), 


r l 


Cussr (Knicap) is applied to Augustus 

L 28\ and to 




Italy, Rome, 


in, Tiberias, Tree Tabemm. 




■AL4 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF FOREIGN WORDS. 

Professor Lemuel S. Potwin (of Western Bescr 
College, Iludsou, Ohio) has made a list of native 
words of the New Testament not found in classical 

authors before Aristotle (who is included among the 
classics, though his diction is on the boundary be¬ 
tween the Attic and the Common dialects), with the 

# H 

following results : 1 

(1.) The total number of words in the (heck 
Testament (according to Tischcndorf's text) not 
f ound in the classics is no less than SS2 (noun s 31*2, 
adjectives and adverbs 171, verbs 319); that is, nearly 
one sixth of the entire vocabulary. But a consid¬ 
erable number of these words are found in the Sept- 

uagint, Josephus, Polybius, and Plutarch. In the 
Scptuagint 363 occur. 

(2.) The new words are, with few exceptions, 
derivatives or compounds from Greek roots. Tiie 

verbs arc largely denominatives, but more largely 
multiplied by composition with prepositions. The 
adjectives arise mostly from composition, the alpha 
privativuni being very frequent, as the English 
compounds with vn arc constantly increasing. 

(3.) The rhetorical value varies. Many of these 

words are clear and full of mean in*;, as 


ve 


twv\qc. 


Sec Bibliotheca Sacra , Aiulover, July, 1880, pp. 503-527; ami Oct. 

1880, pp. 040 (100. The results are stated on p. 052 sipp Prof. l*otwin 
has published lists of Lntinisms iu BibL Sacra for Oct. 1875, p. 703 sqq., 
and of Hebraisms, ibid. Jan. 1876, p. 52 sqq. I made my lists indepen¬ 
dently, from Brudcr, Hudson, etc. Comp, also Thayer’s Append, to his 
ed. of Grimm (1886). Sec p. 80. 
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double-minded, wavering, Jas. i. 8; iv. 8; also in 

Clemens Rom. Ad Car, c. 23; <rvfi\pv yoc, or nvv^v- 

n , like-minded, congenial, Phil. ii. 2: 
word-strife, 1 Tim. vi. 4; ftuxpoSvpt 

ii. 4, etc.; £coSc£ 

taught of God, 1 Times, iv, 9; and tlm com- 

trtpo-, and \ptv oo-. 

value is Lrreat in 




con corn 




Anyuga\i 

longanimity, forbearance, Rom. 




n 


u 






* i 


KTtHJ, 

pounds with ayaco 

(4.) Tlio doctrinal and practical 
proportion to the idea expressed. Such words as 

(caritas, as distinct from Ipwg, tnnor) y airoica 

Aurpuuric, ogaprwAdc, fiuirnapa, /3<nrr«rgdc 
Aa<r/jdc> ffaAiyyewma, avvttcuoi?, have a 






1 










uyrnnj 

Aui OTTO 

fianTiaTiftt < 

definite tlmologicul significance, and canuot be ro 

placed by classical words. 






THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT. 

The language of the apostles and evangelists is 
bapti/.ed with the spirit and fire of Christianity, 

and thus received a character altogether peculiar 

and distinct from the secular Greek. The genius 
of a new religion must cither create a new speech 
or inspire an old speech with a new meaning. The 
former would have concealed the religion from the 
people, like the glossolalia in the Corinthian Church, 
which required un interpreter. The Greek was flex¬ 
ible and clastic enough to admit of a transformation 

under the inspiring influence of revealed truth. It 
furnished the flesh and blood for the incarnation of 
divine ideas. Words in common use among the 






Comp. Schkiermacher, // 

Bibiico- Tkrol. Lexicon; Trench, S 


66, ISS; Immer, Fltrmm. 139; Cremer, 

{/* the .V, Tett. 


1 
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classics, or in popular intercourse, were clothed with 
a deeper spiritual significance; they 

planted from a lower to a higher sphere, from 
mythology to revelation, from the order^of nature 
to the order of grace, from the realm of sense to 

the realm of faith. 

This applies to those characteristic term 
express the fundamental ideas of Christianity 
gospel, faith, love, hope, mercy, peace, light, life, 
repentance or conversion, regeneration, redemption, 
justification, sanctification, grace 

evangelist, baptism, kingdom of heaven. 

Gospel ( tvayylXiov ) to a Greek Gentile was either 
reward for good news (as in Ilomcr), or good news 
of any kind; but to a Greek Christian it meant the 
best of all news ever heard on earth, proclaimed by 
angels from heaven to all the people, that a Saviour 

was born and lived, and died and rose ao-ain for a 
sinful world. The word church (^KXrjala 
lias passed through a heathen, Jewish, and Christian 

stage; it denotes first a lawful assembly of free 

Greek citizens, then a religious congregation of 
Jews, and at last that grand commonwealth of God 

which Christ founded on a rock, and which is to 
embrace the whole human family. Faith (it i<m$, 
from to persuade , 7refvo/<«/ nr<, to trust in) 

conveys the general idea of confidence in a person, 
or belief in the truth of a report; but in the New 
Testament it is that gift of grace whereby we accept 
Christ in unbounded trust as our Lord and Saviour, 
and are urged to follow him in a life of holy obe¬ 
dience. IsOve (aynirif is not found in classical writ- 


wcrc trails- 


which 


as 


humility, apostle, 


trvvaywyy) 
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cm, but in its place tptXta and 0>iAai'5p<t>irta, and the 
verb iryairau)) 
is much more 


which expresses regard and affection) 

than natural affection And philan¬ 
thropy ; it is a heavenly Hume, kindled by God's 
redeeming love, tho crowning gift of the Spirit, the 
surest test of Christian character, tho fulfilling of 

the law, the bond of perfectness, and the fountain 

of bliss—a worthy theme for the seraphic descrip¬ 
tion of the inspired Paul. Hope (tAin'c) rises from 
the sphere of uncertain expectation And desire for 
future prosperity to tho certain Assurance of tho 
Hnal consummation of salvation and never-endinsr 




happiness in heAven. Tho Greek terms for humility 

( rair 111'< j f;, rairtivo^pwv, TairuvoQpotrvvi), r a it 1 1 vot ijf, 

ra 7 rt(r«*>(TK‘) designate to tho proud heathen meAnncsa 
and baseness of mind, but in tho New Testament a 

fundamental Christian virtue. Repentance (/jcraeoia) 
signifies not simply a change of opinion, or even a 
moral reformation, but a radical transformation of 
tho heart, whereby the sinner breaks away from his 
former life and surrenders himself to the service of 

The words holy and holiness (0710c, hyiuZ 
dytnagnc, uyiwawi**)), whether applied to God or man, 

rise ns far above the cognate terms of secular Greek 

(dyvoc, ffsgvdc, o<tioc, fcpiic) as the God of the Bible 
rises abovo tho gods of Homer, and a Christian saint 
above a Greek sage. 

The purifying, spiritualizing, and elevating influ¬ 
ence of tho genius of Christianity was exerted 
through tho Greek and Latin upon all other lan¬ 
guages into which the gospel is translated.' It per- 

* Fur tho influence of Chrisiianiiv 


God. 




the Teutonic language, 
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vades the whole moral and religious vocabul 

meets us in every inscription and salutation uf the 
apostolic letters. The formula of greetin 
and peace be unto you,” transforms the idea of 
physical health and temporal happiness, as conveyed 
in the Greek -^aipttv and the Hebrew shalom lecka^ 
into the idea of spiritual and eternal welfare, so that 

X^P l C mid ttpiivti comprehend the blessings, objec¬ 
tive and subjective, of the Christian salvation. Yet 

Aristotle’s definition of \api£ (which usually means 
gracefulness in form or manner, also favor, good¬ 
will) is not far from the Christian conception when 
he lays the whole emphasis on the disinterested 
motive of the giver without expectation or hope of 
return. 1 Language is in some measure prophetic, 

and the first and lower meaning of words often 

o 

points to a higher spiritual meaning; as the whole 
realm of nature points to the truths of the kingdom 
of heaven. The parables of our Lord are based 
upon this typical correspondence. 

For the proper understanding of the Hew Testa¬ 
ment, in the fulness of its religious meaning, much 

Rudolph von Raumcr, Die Einwirkung des Christenthuins auf die nlthoch- 
deutsche Sprache (Stuttgart, 1S45). German and English words wliich 

refer to the external aspect of the church arc borrowed from the Greek or 
Latin, as Kirche, church (KvpuiKuv), BischnJ) bishop (iirtcrKo-nc), J'rwft'r, 
priest (Trpiaj3uTtpo£), Almosen, aims {)\ti}poovvi]), PretUgt, preaching 
(prn-dicatio') \ but terms which express the inner life of religion nrc 

r 

originally German or Saxon, and impregnated with a far deeper meaning; 

ns ffeiland (Ilelianfy- 11 til f KrUisitnrj, liekth rtt nrj^ I Yieihryehurt, Glaube^ 
Lithe , Hoffhulig^Jiimfnd; atoneruent 1 new birth , love t hope % heaven, 

1 lihet. ih 7, quoted by Trench (p, 252), who save, u the/reenew of the 

outcomings of God's love is the central point of \aptCj l comp- Rom. iii. 24 
(Jcwptdy ry avrov xapiri ) and other passages. 


it 


arv. 


Mercy 
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more is required than mere knowledge of the Ian 

Thu most extensive and thorough familiar 


gmige. 

itv with Greek, Hebrew, and Roman literature ia 

unable to penetrate from the surface of the letter 

to the depth of the spirit without sympathy with 

the lofty and heavenly ideas of that book, 
logical exegesis is the necessary basis, but only the 

basis, of theological and religious exposition which 

requires faith And spiritual insight. Tho gram¬ 
matical sense is but one — definite, specific; the 
spiritual sense is as high and deep and infinite as 
the truth which the word feebly indicates, and the 

application of the truth is universal for all time. 
It is as true to-day as it was in the days of Paul that 
tho natural man'’ (\ 1 *v\ikuq ui^pumoc), who is guid¬ 
ed only by tho light of reason (though ho may not 
be aapKiKo'c), “ rceeivctli not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they arc foolishness unto him; and he 
cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
judged. 


Philo- 
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PECULIARITIES OF STYLE/ • 

l 

The general unity of language admits of great 
variety of style. Every man has his style, and “ the 


1 Or, examined, wvtvfia newe dt'or^tVtrat, 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

* On this subject the following works may be consulted: Christoph 

Got their Geredorf, Rrilragt rur Sprach~CMnruiierisiit drr Sckr^ftrlrlirr 

rfea ,V. T<st. (Leipi. 181C; only the lint part published). This work wss 
suggested by Griesbach, and opened the war for this kind of investigation. 
T. G. Scyflsrth, Itntrag :vr Special-Chttractfristik drr JoJkawL Sekrifttn 
(Lcipz. 1H23). Credner, Kmltit. in dut X, T. rot i. (Halle, 163d). Wilke, 
/Jrr t'irvwtffdui (Dresden and Leipzig, 1636), XnUatamauL Rhdorik 

2 Parts). Zeller, 

1'hcol. JahrbUchcr,” Tubingen, 1643 (pp, 443-623). Luthardt, 


(1643), ami Hermentutik drs .V. T. (Leipzig, 1 
in the 


n 
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style is the man.’’ The apostolic writers were guided 
by the same Spirit, but in accordance with their pe¬ 
culiarities of temper, mode of thonght, and speech. 
Divine grace purifies, elevates, and sanctities nature 
and is destructive only to sin and error. A gentle¬ 
man is the perfection of 
perfection of a gentleman. No two human beings 
are precisely alike ; every one is a microcosmos, has 
his individuality more or less marked, and his special 
work more or less important, though many, alas, fail 
to perceive and to perform it. There are different 

of apostolic teaching, and different styles of 
postolic writing to suit different tastes, objects, and 
classes of readers. 

The idiosyncrasies of the sacred writers have been 

more or less felt from the beginning,and incidentally 
pointed out by Irenaeus, Jerome, Augustin, Chrys¬ 
ostom, Luther, Calvin, and other great biblical schol- 




; a Christiau is the 
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by Gregory 

Edifib. 1876, tgL L pjx 2043). Wcflcott, I mi rod. to the Stmdy of the Gospels 

Cambr. I860: 6th etL 1881; 
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td. 1875; EngL 
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by Hsckett, Boston 
mtjtHen (Leipz. 1863, 
and Colossimu (Leipz. 1872) 
pp. 84-117), where the linguistic 


(Lood. 

1862, pp. 2St sqq.). Hulmnaon, Die 
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; but a mechanical theory of inspiration pre- 

unbiased examination of the subject till 


nrs 


vented an 

the nineteenth century. Our English version here 
errs in two opposite directions: by its vicious prin¬ 
ciple of variation it 

verbal differences 


unnecessarily increases the 
of the writers; while, on the other 

hand, it obscures and obliterates characteristic pecu¬ 
liarities by using the same 

out Greek words. 


English term for differ- 

It is one of the chief merits of 


the revision of 1SS1, that it introduces consistency 

of rendering. 

It is the strength and merit of rationalism (whether 

Cl 

German, Dutch, French, or English) to investigate 
the human character and history of the Bible; it is 

its weakness and error to ignore or undervalue its 
tfivint* character and history. It takes its stand 
outside of the Bible, and treats it like any other 

book of antiquity from a purely critical standpoint. 

It denies its sanctity in order to subject it to a heart¬ 
less process of anatomical dissection. It handles 
the disjointed members, but the life and spirit has 
escaped ; as Goethe says of the logician: 

“ Kr hat die The He in seiner Hand, 

Ft hit Uider nur JUis mstine Hand." 


Rationalism has a keen crc for all the diversities 
of thought and style of the apostles and evangelists, 
but is blind to the underlying unity and harmony. 
It stretches the differences between the Synoptiste 
nnd John, Matthew and Luke, the fourth Gospel 
and the Apocalypse, Galatians and Act6, between 

James and Paul, Peter and Paul, Paul and Johu, 

into irreconcilable contradictions, and thus tends to 
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destroy all confidence in the divine origin and au¬ 
thority of the New Testament. 

But, fortunately, this is only the negative part of 
the process. Whether willing or unwilling, ration¬ 
alism contributes to a better understands 


and 

deeper appreciation of that old and ever new Book 

of books, in which, as Heinrich Ewald once said, “is 
contained the wisdom of the whole world, 
treme theories and errors are refuted one after 
another by the different schools of rationalism, and 
the sacred writers come out of the fire of 


<T 




Ex 


critical 

purgatory unsinged, and with a stronger claim than 
ever upon the intelligent reverence and faith of the 
Christian world. A profounder search from the 
surface to the deep discovers unity in diversity, 
concord in discord, a divine spirit animating the 
human body, and sees in the very variety of the 

sacred writers only the manifold wisdom and ffrace 

of God. 1 

The sinless perfection of Christ's humanity is the 

best proof of his divinity, and brings his divinity 
nearer and makes it dearer to the heart of the be¬ 
liever. What is true of the personal Word may be 

applied to the written word, 

“Jesus, iliviuest when Thou most art man.” 


MATTHEW. 

Matthew wrote a Gospel first in Hebrew for 
Hebrews. But the Greek Gospel under his name 

is a free reproduction and substitution rather than 

1 Eph. iii. 10. 7roXv]rotrtAo£ tro^ia tov £cor, 1 Pet. iv. 10, jtooci'Xjj 
vaptg 3tov. Comp. Rom. xii.; I Cor. xiL-xiv. 
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No independent author would liter 


a translation. 

lly translate himself. The originality of the canon¬ 
ical Matthew is evident from the discrimination in 
Old Testament quotations which nro freely taken 
from the Septuagint in the course of the narrative, 

but adapted to the Hebrew when they contain im- 

It appears aUo from 






portant Messianic prophecies. 

hts use of words and phrases which have no equiva 

lent in Hebrew 


the paronomasia of purest Detnos- 

( pc88imo8 peaxime ) 


tK 




thenian Greek: icnicouc kcikuc 

Those wretches he will wretchedly 


fliroXitrti avToite 

destroy 




(xxi. 41 ). 

*s style is sim 

lie Hebraizes, but less than 
the first two chapters of Luke. 

no than Mark, more even and unif 

expression with his 


J* 


c. calmed ignified, even 

ark and 

lie is less vivid and 

n than 

rces. 




att 




maiestic. 


1 




in vurtrH in 


l'hc ancient wiincMcii, from Papins to Fuseliim* anti Jerome, aprre 
tKitti in ascribing to Matthew a Hebrew (ioapel, ami in acreplin^ the 
lirrek Matthew of our canon whenever they mention it u the work of 
an apostle wit limit any doubt of it* t'rniiiiiciics** 

Ibis distinction him been llrst observed by Crrdncr and Illrok, and 
further examined ami accepted by Holtzmann (/>i> Synojrf* Krawj. 

]\ Hitachi, and West cot t. From this Tact we must in Ter tlial the 

uthor was a Jew well acquainted both with the Hebrew lliblc ami the 

8e|itua^iiu, 


i * 


■ f 


r 1 




the Rev. V, renders the Greek 


lie will misernhlv drMn>v 


Or 




Hie A. V. u blit era ten the paronomasia which 


those misers bio men. 


bring* out the agreement of the punishment with the ilced. Other ren¬ 
derings: “The naughty men he will bring to naught" (Rheima V.); 

rki/ik) Mdic fKf'dft (Vulgate); iibtl t rird tr die Urblen rrmickten (Kwald); 
schlimm if in/ er die Schlimmm unbringen (Lange). Other paronomasias: 

fsrwffir roif av3pw» 

v 


vi. IG, dfnviCotMrcv rd irpotrioira avrwp 
iroi( njffriuoKTre, "they disfigure their faces that they 
men fasting;" vi. 7, /SarroXovciK ami woXirXoyia. 




r I. 


Ml 
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He has a preference for rubrical arrangement, prob¬ 
ably in accordance with his previous habits of book¬ 
keeping at the custom-house. 


He gives headings to 
some of his sections, as Bi/ 3 Aoc ytvtott i>c ’Ljoo v\pt- 
orov (i. 1-18, corresponding to the Hebrew Sejjh 

tholedoih ‘ comp. Gen. v. 1 j ii. 4), Ti«:ro- 

aroAufv 


ter 


(x. 2). (He pays most 










r« ovopara tonv tovtu 

attention to the discourses of our Lord, and strings 

them together like 


so many precious jewels; one 
weighty sentence follows another till the effect is 

overwhelming. 1 Ilis Gospel is eminently . didact ic 
and in this respect quite different from that of 

Mark, which deals more with facts,and incidents.) 

lie alone uses the term 






U 


m of heaven ' 
thirty-two times); while 




vin 


( t) jjaatAtia 

the other evangelists and Paul speak of “ the king 
dorn of God ” flaatXti 

responds his designation of God 

Father’’ (6 trartip o ouptn'iog, or u tv rot£ ouparoi^). 

He has a peculiar formula of citing Messianic pas 

iva (or 07 rwf) n\rjpvSy 

which occurs twelve times in his 

seven times in John 




tiov ovpave)i 


/ 




a tov Stov). With this cor¬ 
ns “the heavenlv 


f 


•f 










a/ 




6ages 

TO njjvCV , 

Gospel, 3 but only once in Marl 


ti>. or Tort 


TO 


pn 












C- 












Chs, v,-vii,; x,; xiii.; xxiii.; xxiv.; and xxv. 

v, 16, 45, 48; vi, 1, 9. 14, 2G f 32; vii. 11, 21; x, 32, 33; xv. 13; xvi. 
17; xviii. 14, 19, 35, 

3 i, 22; ii, 15, 17,23; i%\ 14; viii, 17; xii. 17; xiii. 35; xxi. 4; xxvL 

56 (in the plural, \va ir\j}pw5wctv ai ypaipai ) ; 

Mark xiv. 49, \va 7rXi/ptLi3i5<rtr ai ypeupai* The passage xv* 28. 
*7rXi/p(o3i/ }) ypaqn) i) XiyorfffT, is omitted l>y critical editors on the author¬ 
ity of JtBC*, etc,, as a probable insertion from Luke xxii, 37, 

1 xii, 3H; xiii, 18; xv. 25; xvii. 12; xviii. 9; xix. 24, 2G; besides a 
passage without cVa, xviii, 32. 
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ninety-one 


IIo uses 


and nowhere in Luke, 
times (Mark only six times, Luke fourteen times). 

r eitv,” and 

» 7 

This is one of the 


to r 


Matthew alone calls Jerusalem “ the 

city of the Great King. 

indications that his Gospel was written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem (A.l). 70), which is fore¬ 
told in the eschatological discourses of our Lord 
(eh. xxiv.) as a future, though fast-approaching judg¬ 
ment, without the least hint of the evangelist at the 
striking fulfilment; while yet lie is very particular 
in marking the fulfilment of the Old Testament 

prophecies. 

Woiens peculiar to Matthew, and not found 
elsewhere in the New Testament. They number 
about j30. I give the most important, as collected 

from tmTconcordances of Bruder and Hudson : 


» « 






fl(iTTo\oyttn t to um vain repetition^ 
vi. 7. 

fttatrriit, violent, xi. 1*2. 
jtii'a, such i man, xxvi. IS. 

/intuXiiw, to binder, iii. 14. 

(WXXurropoi, to be rrcnnriletl, v. 24. 

to explain, to tell, xm. 
36; xviii. 31. 

jiiMoc, with rwk iifiv, highway, 

xxii. 9. 

£unjc, two years obi. ii. 16. 

<t|<rr(iC*>, to iloubt, xiv. 3!; xxviii. 


(iyyolni 1 , vessel, xxv. 4. 

n>Y<*C U^ lir> «n*|\ vessel, xiii. 48 
(TikIi., Tn-g., W. aiul H.). 

dyvi^rpor*, book, xvii. 27. 
ddwoi', in invent of, x xviii. 24. 

aiptrKur, lo ohouse, xii. 1H. 

drp/jv, yet, xv. 16. 

to draw, xiii. 48. 

ivaino f, guiltless, xii. 6,7. 

to hang one’s self, 

xxvii. 5. 

diropiflTOpfli, to wash, xxvii. 24. 
j9opiir*fio(, very precious, xxvi. 7. 
dnM wmif, tormentor, xviii. 84. 


1ft# 


17. 


rtnXtCw, to strain out, xxiii. 24. (To 




Except the somewhat similar ph 
iv iftoi, xxii. 37. 

1 r; dfirt rroXif, iv. 6; xxvii. 68; ruXi( row prydXov ^ioiXi 
T he temple or the hill of Moriah is called rdwof Jyio(, xxiv. 16. 


ru ytyfKiuuivov oti rdio&qwm 


v.86. 
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at rain at in the E. V. is n typo¬ 
graphical errur perpetuated). 

oj, to set at variance, x, 35* 

ifiPofijjKQVTUKtc, seventy times, 

xviii. 22, 

tytpat(jy resun ^ctioiij xxvii* 53. 
i$vtKut:i heathen, v.47 (correct read¬ 
ing for TtXwprjt ^); vi. 7; xviii. 17 
(the plural occurs once in 3 John, 
vcr. 7, and the adverb tdvucut£ ill 
Gal. ii. 14). 


fivXttjv (/ivXoc), mill, xxiv. 41 (but 

see Rev, xviii. 22, tfruvi) pvXov ), 

oitvaput^y by no means, ii. G* 

7rayt$EOh)t entangle, xxii. 15, 

77o\iyyc^f<nn, restitution, xix. 28 
(also in Tit. iiu 5, but in a differ¬ 
ent sense, regeneration of the in¬ 
dividual by the Holy Spirit). 

7rcipaxovii) t neglect to hear, xviii. 17 
(add Mark v. 3G for arcovui). 

Trctpofiota^w (o^iotd^aj), to be like 
unto, xxiii. 27. 

irapoipi^t platter, xxiii. 25, 20. 

nXarvi\ wide, vii. 13. 


vpi}POTroi6^ t peacemaker, v. 9, 
i kX up7Tii)j to shine forth, xiii. 43* 

iZopKi%ti} f to adjure, xxvi* G3, 

i7rty(ifif3ptvti)+ to intermarry, to mar- I TroXuXoyi'a, much speaking, vi. 7, 
rv a brother’s widow (with refer- | 7 rpofp$avw f to anticipate, xvii, 25. 

to be red, xvi. 2, 3. 

to smite with the palm of 


encc to levirate marriage, accord¬ 
ing to Jewish law), xxii. 24. 
hrtopKtuj) to forswear one’s self, v* 33. 

fcTTKTTmpw, to sow among, xiii. 

tvvouo t to agree, v. 25. 
tuvQvxiZtHi to make a eunuch, xix. 


* r 


*v 


xvppa^oj, 


V 


the hand, v. 39; xxvi. G7. 
(jfiy/jvij, drng-iict, xiii. 47. 
o'fXnt'id^onai, to be lunatic (epilcp-- 


o. 


tic), iv. 24 ; xvii. 15. 

tvvovxiZfiv iavrov, to make | (rirnrnif (from oirof, grain), fatted 

one's self a eunuch, i, e. to live in 


12 : 


pi nr. rti (TtTtord , failings, xxii. 4. 

(tD)'rtiTijffit', with tf'c, to meet, viii. 

34. L., Tr., XV. and II. rend t'pTrrrv- 
T-f/<Tic, meeting; which occurs 
also in xxv. 3 ; John xii. 13. 

<rvv(iv%dvw (Mid.),Lo grow together, 

xiii. 30. 


voluntary celibacy and abstinence 
xix.12. 


evp&XtMipoc;, broad, vii. 13. 

Bavpduior, wonderful, x.\i, 15. 

Sv}t6u>, to be wroth, ii. 10. 

lira, jot, v. IS. 

tfarnSejiansiii, to r- rse, xxvi. 74. 

KarapavSavuf, t j consider, vi. 28, 

KaTmTovri^o, Mid. or Pass., to sink, | TtXtvTi't , death, ii. 15. 

rpmri£irt;c, exchanger, xxv. 27. 
TpvTrtjpa, eye of a needle (i. q. rpi} 

Luke xviii. 25), xix. 24. 

rvfbi (Pnss.). to smoke, xii. 20. 
0ipri£w, to declare, xiii. 3G (Ciaaa 
<pkw ); xv. 15. 

^i/rtca, plant, xv. 13. 
vXnixnc, robe, xxvii. 2fl, 31. 


xviii. 24: xxv. 


rdXni'roj', tnlent 

15, 1G, 20. 22, 24, 25, 28. 


xiv. 30; to be drowned, xviii. G. 

ef/rot;, whale, sen-mnnster, xii. 40. 

KovuT<n$ia, watch, xxvii. G5, GG; 

XX viii. 11 . 

cwi'ui^, gnat, xxiii, 24 . 

fiaXaxia, disease, iv.23: ix. 35; x, 1. 

fiiXtov, mile, v. 41. 

uur&uiu, to hire, xx, 1, 7. 


ua 
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MABK. 


Mark’s Greek iB perhaps the poorest, judged by a 

classical standard, but it lias a peculiar ivacity and 
freshness which prove his originality anti indepen¬ 
dence. 


J’lio judgment of St. Augustin, Gricsbach, 
and ikmr, that he was a mere abbreviator of Matthew, 
or of both Matthew and Luke, has been thoroughly 

reversed by modern research. 1 

Mark, the companion and “interpreter” of Peter, 
faithfully recorded, “ without omission or misrepre¬ 
sentation ” (as Papias Gays), the preaching of Peter, 
and reflects liis first observations and impressions. 
There was a natural sympathy between the teacher 
and the pupil, liotli had a sanguine temperament 
and a gift of quick observation; both were fresh 
and enthusiastic, hut liable to sudden changes: both 


erred and recovered—Peter in denying, and again 
laboring and dying for Christ; Mark in running 
away in his youth at the betrayal, and leaving Paul 
on his first mission tour, but returning to him ns a 
UBcful companion, and faithfully serving Peter, who 

calls him his “sou. 


Loth had a restless cncr 

which urged them on to preach thp Gospel from 
place to place and land to land till they reached 
Rome, the centre of the world. They were men of 
action rather than thought, practical workers tether 
than contemplative divines. 


» J 




and dwells chiefly on his works, selecting those wl 


Especially by Weiase, Wilke, Holtzmann, Ewald, Weias. 
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excite astonishment and amazement, and would ap¬ 
peal with peculiar force to the Homan mind, so fond 
of displays of conquering power. In this respect 
Mark is the very reverse of Matthew. 


Mark is brief aud sketchy, but has a number of 

graphic touches, not found in the other evangelists, 

which give vividness to the scene, as i. 13 be was 
with the wild beasts''); ii. 2 (‘‘there was no longer 
room for them, no, not even about the door ); m. 

I 

10 (“ they pressed upon him ' f ); iii. 20 (*‘ they could 

not so much as eat bread iv. 37; v. 3.4. He is 
fond of pictorial participles, as 

irFpipXci/d/uti'ocj a 
iirurrpa^fic* airotrrtva^a?. 

tions of astonishment bv 




nfapAti^ac, 

qcihra?, kv '^ oq , tpppt/urjcruuti'oc, 

He expresses the emo- 
a reduplication of the 

questions and by exclamatious. He quotes words 
and phrases in the original Aramaic,as Talitha kit mi, 

Ephphathah , and Eloi Eloi, He characterizes the 

acting persons by names, relations, company, or situ¬ 
ation. He repeats again and again the adverbybrM- 

with , straightway (euS-twf, or tv^v^X which is char¬ 
acteristic of the rapidity and rushing energy of his 
movement. This word occurs more frequently in 
his Gospel than in all the other Gospels combined, 
and may be called his motto, like the American 
Go ahead!” With this is connected his prefer¬ 
ence for the historical present. He loves affection¬ 
ate diminutives, as ratBlov (little child), ropatnov 
(damsel), Kt/yaptov (little dog), Svyarpior |4ittle 

daughter), <^$u£(oi/ (small fish), wrdptov (little ear). 

He uses several Latin terms, as £t<rrifc (sexfaritis, a 
measure), Ktvrvptwv ( centurio ), Ktjvooc (census), 


van 
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airttcooXarwp (speculator, a pikeman), and the Latin 

phrases 

point of death, v. 23), and 

cere, to make satisfaction 

more natural if ho wrote in Itouio for Romans, 
the ancient tradition uniformly affirms; but most 
of these liatinismB occur also in Matthew and Luke 


(in extremis esse, to be at the 

(satisfa- 

xv. 15). This is all the 


TO tKUVOV irOJCIM 




T: 






and even in the Talmud. 

Peculiar words 


of Mark, not occurring else¬ 


where in the New Test, (in all about 100): 


passage, John viii. 9, and tv ro$ 

tv in Kev. iv. 8.) 
ctrFK, then, iv. 28. 
tc$ap/3i ia$ai, to be greatly 
ix. 16; xiv.33; xvi. 5, 6. 
tvuycaXiC(o5ai, to take in one’ 

arms, ix,36; x. 16. 

iFFiXiu, to wrap in, xr, 16. 

iwv\a, \w the night, i. 85. 
iCoim'a, suddenly, ix. K. 
ilovftuvtMt, to set at naught, ix. 12. 

*£iu3*y, from without, vii. IS, IS. 


ii. 13. 


dyptoctv, to catch 

tSXaXoc. dumb, vii. 37; ix. 17. 23. 


u\iKTopopwviu f cockcrow in g, xiii. 


83. 


Ideas, inaipid, ix. 30. 


itraXot. 

uvamr)£<tw, to leap up, x. 30. 


* 4 * 


oyatmvuitii', to aigh deeply, vm. 


12 . 


fijro ftaKpuStv, from far, viii. 3. 

going abroad, xiii. 34. 

itirorriyiiCut’. to uncover, ii. *1. 

uppiCft*', to foam, ix. IS, 20. 

ya/ii9ff(ii/,togive in marriage, xii.23. I jiruruvrpt^iiy,to run together,ix.25. 

(Tiaeli., \V. and 11. Teail yaftiZov- ijnppdirrw, to 

rai for the text.lec.ya/iiffroi'rai.) [ cufiuroXtc, town, i. 38. 

fitSopia, border, vii. 24. (But Tisch., 
Treg., W. and II. read rd open.) 
The adverb /loyiXdXof, having an impediment 

in his speech, rii.82. 


on, 21. 




yvni'ci fuller, ix. 8. 
(*«*XiXn>i, two thousand, v. 18. 

joffcoXot, hard, x. 24. 


PvoxiiXwt (hardly, with difficulty) 
occurs once in all the Synoptista, l vonyt\tif, discreetly, xii. 84. 
in the discount) of Christ on the irpaoiai wpatnai, in ranks, vi. 40. 
difficulty for rich men to enter the 

kingdom of Cod (Matt. xix. 28; 

Mark x. 23; Luke xviii. 24). 

9<ivn<npot, deadlv, xvi. 18. 
lit mni tit, one by one,* xiv. 19. 

(This occurs also in the disputed 


thought 


TIT 


irpo/iipipyav, to 
forehand, xiii. 11. 

rpovn/l/Jaror, Sabbath-eve, xv. 42. 

irpoffctptiXcNoi', cushion, iv. 88. 
rpotfopuiiis)ai, to draw (o the 


shore, vi, 68. 
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tiik lanouaqe of tiie new testament. 

lie ie equally familiar with nan 

correct without being strictly technical, 
account of the voyage and shipwreck of Paul in the 
last two chapters of Acts, according to the testi¬ 
mony of experts, gives us fuller and more accurate 
information about ancient navigation than any other 
single document of antiquity. 1 

Luke's style varies considerably. Where he writes 
indcpcnJentlyThc uses the best language. The brief 
historiographic preface to his Gospel—the only one 
in the Gospels—is a period of purest Greek, and 
admired for its grace, modesty, and dignity. It may 
bo favorably compared with the prefaces of Herod¬ 
otus and Thucydides. They excel alike in brevity, 

tact, and point; but the anonymous preface of the 
Evangelist is ns striking for its modesty and love of 
truth as tho prefaces of the great heathen historians 
nro for vanity and love of glory.’ In the second 








II 8 




four hundred words and phrases, for tho moat part peculiar to those two 

hooka, arc compared with the use of the 

Hippocrates, A rot re us, Dioscoridcs, and Galen. 

1 See James Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck of St, Tati 1, 4th cd. 1K80 
(revised by Walter E. Smith, with a 1‘reface by the Lord Ilishop of 
Carlisle); the respective chapters in the biographical works of Conytware 

and llowson, I«cwin, and Farrar, on St, Paul; and the commentaries of 
Hnckett, Itchier, llowson and Spence, and others, on Act*, ch. xxvii. and 
xxviii. James Smith, of Jordanhill, Scotland (h. 1782, d. IHtiT), was not 
a professional theologian, but a commodore of the Royal Northern Yacht 
Club, and familiar by long residence in Gibraltar and Malta with naviga¬ 
tion in the Mediterranean, llis book is a classic in this department, and 
has a iMTinnncnt evidential value. 


words and ph 


. T ■ i i it- 








The preface of Herodotus has nearly the 


number of words (40) 

that of Luke (42), and is as follows: a Hpo£orav 'AXirapvatrrjoc ioropiijc 
oro(nbc ijft * uc fitfTi ru itt'iifiira tf avdfw 
y(>7)rm, pin tpya ptyaXa n rat ^fU'^atrrcl, rd uiv "EAXjpn rd (i 
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part of the Acts, where Luke writes 

witness, lie likewise uses 
lie translates from the Hebrew 

the infancy 


as an eye- 
pure Greek. I'ut where 

as in the history of 

in the songs of Zachariah, Mary, and 

Simeon, his language has a strongly Hebraizing 

and highly poetic colorin 

scicntious fidelity. The greater part of the Gos¬ 
pel and the first part of the Acts occupy a mid¬ 
dle position between classic Greek and Hebrew 
Greek, and show the frequent use of documentary 


Thi 


proves his con 






O’ 


sources. 

Among the minor peculiarities of Luke, as com¬ 
pared with Matthew and Mark, we may mention 
the following. He has vofwcng or vojuoSiSaffk-aXoc 

for 'ypappaTEvg, ry Etprjptvnv ill quotations lor pi) 
vvv for apTt t \ipvrj of the lake of Galilee for SaAarTffa, 

tairtpa for dipia. He frequently uses the attraction 
of the relative pronoun and the participial construc¬ 
tion. He likes the word 

the spirit of cheerfulness w 
He very often speaks of the Holy Spirit, especially 

in the Acts, which may be called the History of the 

Spirit in the apostolic age; and lie alone relates the 
pentecostal miracle. 1 

There is a striking resemblance between the spirit 
and style of Luke and Paul. They agree in the re- 


ti' 


yap a, in accordance with 
(Vliich animates his book 


pappapoiai airoctix$ivTa, aic\ia yki’tjrat, rn rf aXXa rni ci i}v niriiji 1 
iTro\tfitj<Ttiv aWiiXoim. See ScImfVi Cfnn ch IIistoiy y I, 650. 

1 Luke i. 14; iL 10; viiL 13; x. 17 ; x\\ 7,10: xxiv. 41,52; Acts viii. 8; 
xiii. 52 ; xv. 3* 

t rvtvfia t cither with or without uyior t occurs in the Acts no les3 than 
fifty times (if I counted right). 
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port of the words of institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
They are fond of such characteristic words as 

tAtufr it/otic, Socaioaui'n, ctKator t wvtvfia aytov, yvwatQ, 
$VVttfUC Kupiov. 

Luke has tho richest vocabulary among the Sy¬ 
noptics. The total number of words in his Gospel 
iB 19,209; that of Matthew, 18,222; that of Mark 
11,158. The number of worcls peculiar to Luke, 

and not found in Matthew and Mark, is 12,900, or 
2fif per cent.; that of Matthew, 10,303, or 21J per 
cent.; that of Mark, 4314, or 9 per cent.’ Luke’s 
Gospel has 55, and the Acts 135 aira£ \tyojifva. 
The number of words in the Gospel of Luke which 
do not occur elsewhere in the Greek Testament is 

about 300. The peculiar vocabulary of Acts num¬ 
bers about 470/ 

Words peculiar to the Gospel of Luke: 


Ynpic 




iivaicHa, importunity 


dyciiXoi, nrms. ii. 28. 

Hypo, draught, haul, v. 4, 0. 
iiypni'.Vtti/, to abide in the field, ii. H. j avmrrvaffui, to unroll, to open, iv. 17 

(hut the critical editors read 


aj'dmjpof, maimed, xiv. 13, 21. 


riywt iM, agony, xxu. 44. 
ntaSttvofitu, to perceive, ix. 45. 
firyjdXwroL', captive, iv. 18 (19). 

aXXoyi rrjc, stranger, xvii. 18. 

recovery of sight, iv. aro^wri'u, to speak out, i.42. 

awcXicirof, unfailing, xii. 33. 

ai'ti^frrof, impossible, xvii. 1. 

drdouoXoyto/iai, to give thanks, ii. 


dvoifac)- 

avaTacaopat, to set forth in order, 

i. 1. 


18 . 


urnrtdii', showing, i. 80. 

6va!h}na, gift, xxi, A (avaStfia 
curs several times in Paul). 


I t 


38. 


long list of parallel passages in Holtzmann, Lc. 316 sqq. 

Yhv sbovo estimate is made from Tischendorfs Greek Testament, aa 

t Church Uiiiorw, 


See 


i ■ 


printed in Kushbrooke s Synopficon (1882). 
rcviM’d nl. 1882, vu], i, |i. 596. 

See lists in Thayer-Grimm, p. 703. 
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iwapnaftof, completion, with «'(, to 

complete, sir. 28 . 
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iwaSpoi'Copm, to be gathered thick [ Xofivroc, hewn in stone, xsiii. 58. 

Xtioc. smooth, iiL 6. 


together, xi. 29. 
iirttflrfntp, forasmuch 
iwttSuVy to look on, i. 26. 
iirtKiiivui, to give sentence, xxiii. 24. 


XffpvCt idle 

parpoc, far, xv. 18; xix, 12. 
ptpurr^c, divider, xiL 14. 

(jiriXii^w,for dir oXiiy id, to lick over, | pio9iot*, hired 
xvi. 21; see iiiroXcigw.) 
impiXun:, diligently, xv. 8. 

imw»pt6ouai t with irpuf, to come 1 uixovofiiw, to be steward, xvi. 2. 

^j3po(, shower, xii. M. 

'6m6c, broiled, xxiv. 42. 


xxiv. 11. 


I I 


i. 1. 


T ■ 


rant, xv. 17,19. 


/juytf, hardly, ix. 99. 

voneui, brood, xiii. 34. 


to, viii. 4. 


t iruri rnrp df, victuals, ix. 12. 

irur^'w, to be more fierce, xxiii. 5. | dptivuf, hilly, i. 
(o3nir«t‘, garment, xxiv. 4. 




SIS 


j^pvc, brow, iv. 29. 
ir<?pirXif3ci, all at once, xxiii. 18. 
irnv^o^ciov, inn, x. 34. 

. 3d. 


tgatrtopm, to ask for, xxii. 31. 

{(aorpdirrw, to glister, ix. 29. 

tvfopiu, to bring forth plentifully, | irav^oxfuc, host 

xii. Hi. 




iropdtio(oc, strange thing (neuL) 

v. 20. 


i|p3»ri|Ci half dead, x. 80. 

3opi'ffu{w (text. rec. ri’p/jri£i»), to irapnrnXvirrw, to hide, ix. 4a. 

confuse by noise, to disturb, x. 41., wapuXiof 

trap3ivia, virginity, ii. 30. 
ircAvoC, with rdrof, plain, vi. 17. 


coast, vi. 17. 




to bruise, iv. |M, 


large dmp, xxii. 44. 

Jd/kiim, to burn incense, 1. 9. 

iJpwc, sweat, xxii, 44. 

Kii^or\i,w, to arm, xi. 21. 

K(ir<irpijpvi«u, to cast down head 

long, iv. 29. 

rarnAidanw, to stone, xx. 6. 
cnrat/ttMu, to beckon unto, v. 7. 
camirXiw, to arrive, viii. 26, 
cnrnoepw, to drag, xii. 68. 

corno^(iCo», to slaughter down, 

slay, xix. 27. 

rarat/'t’gw, to cool, xvi. 24. 
cipapoc, tiling, v. 19. 
cipdnov, husk, carob-pod, xv. 16. 

eXinihov, couch, v. 19,24. 

<»p«{, raven, xii. 24 
cupoc, a measure, x vi. 7. 
xpaiirdXif, surfeiting, xxi. 84. 
Xapwp&c, sumptuously, xvL 19. 


wtvtxpuf, poor, xxi. 2. 

Wfi'ricni&xaroc, fifteenth, iii. 1. 

irfpirpuirrw 

iripixvcXuw, to 


h de. i. 24. 


n: 


around, xix. 


AL 


T, 


■ P 


r K ] 

I -tL 


iripioicsw, to dwell round about, i. 




npiouoc, neighbor, i. 68. 
inpisrae, to distract, x. 40. 

mvactfiop, writing*tablet, i. 63. 
irXqppvpa, flood, vi. 48. 
rpwflii 


n: 


xiv, 


i 


r-i 


< !l* _ 


11 




. » 


; xix. 14. 

wpooavff/Jaivw, to go up, xiv. 10. 
rposaraXisw, to spend, viii. 48. 

iw, to spend more, 
vpootpydtopai, to gain, xix. 16. 

to bring forth, vi. 

to roll up, iv. 20. 
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wpoae 




1 










k. ■ 
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rr. 




aqrua t niiu, vL 49. 


n* (paa&X to spring np with, 




I 


voXor. waves, xxi 




VUL I. 


strong drink, i. 15. 


music, xv. 25. 




<JT 


I 


m m 


1 






t 


oma^tf, to sift, xiil SI. 


rtrpnpjiw, to be let rare h. iii. I. 

rparpa, wound, x. H 

bole, the eye of i needle, 

xviii. (the reading of Lachou 
Tisch, Treg, W. and H. for the 

text. rec. rpiyiaXra^. 

TpvyittVi turtle-dove. ii. 24. 

»oot’j3d>w.) 

; rypdf, green, xxiiL 31. 

<n77<»'i;, kinswoman (for ot 77 «»i|c)»' iVponcuc, dropsical, xir. 

riocpon^oi, to feign, xx. ilk 

[ vrmrr p tt rww, to spread, xix. 34L 

fft'yxo r an m. to deposit together, I vwogwpfw, to withdraw cues self, 

to consent to, xxiiL 51 (with tifttX | 

to be bowed together. | i 




auwruf, fatted, xv. 23, 

mroftirptov. portion of meat, xiL 4 

ordwr»,lo dig, vi.48. xiiL8; xvL3. 

onpraw, to leap, L 41, 44: vL 23. 










n 


rpqno 




I 




an'Xor, spoil, xi. 




«»pof, bier (coffin), viL 14. 

ffTffpyaiiiw, to wrap in swaddling i (rcp/idCw, 
clothes. iL 


\ 


r-^ 


i 










136. 


i 


fnrjraXv 


to cover, xii* 2 


r 


j 




r. 16; ix. 10. 


to weave, to spin. xu. 
pdp<ry£, valley, Hi. 5. 

darn). manger, iL 
p«Xq (fern.), friend, xv. 

oncopwptVr, or -opia (the spelling | ptAorcwta, strife, xxii. 24. 

pd/jjfrpor, fearful sight, xxL IL 
ppoei/twc. wisely, xvL 8. 
ymtyui, gulf, xvL 26. 

L 12. 


<Ttryo> 

xiiL 11. 






* . 






12.16; xiiL 15. 


<n*yrvpia, chance, 

nvihiMtif, sycamine tree, xviL 6. 


31. 


K* 








+ 4 


of W» and H. for -wpaio), r 

more tree. xix. 4. 




orrofaiTf 


falsely, iii. 






> * 


14: xix. a 


HI 


r° r * 




The Nautical Vocabclakt of Luke is rich and 

remarkable. It is used mostly in the last two chap¬ 
ters of Acts. He describes the voyage and ship¬ 
wreck of Paul evidently 
man who was often at sea as a close and accurate 
observer, but not as a professional 
tices effects and incidents which a 


eye-witness, like 




an 




; he no¬ 
won Id 




omit as unimportant, bnt he omits to notice canses 
and details which would appear prominently in an 

official report. 

and 


uses no less than sixteen verbs, 
them (as James Smith has conclusively 


ji 
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shown) most appropriately, to describe the motion 
and management of a ship; and all of them are 

nautical terms, and with the exception of three are 
peculiar to his two writings. They are as follows 

(seven being compounds of irAlm): 


irXiw, to nail, Luke via. 28; Acte [ dvayopat, to get under war, to put 
xxi. 3; xxvii. 6, 24. 


to sea, Acte xxvii. 4. 


diroirkiw, to soil from, Acte xiii. 4; | ciampaut, to sail over, Acts xxi. 2. 
xiv. 26; xx. 15; xxvii. 1. 

j3paCi>ir\oiw (from slow), 

to sail slowly, Acts xxvii. 7. 


to be driven to and fro, 
Acta xxvii. 27. 


tirirtAXw, to run the ship ashore, 
Acte xxvii, 41. 


ctairXtw, to sail through (not 

as in tho A. V'.), Acts xxvii. &. 

trirXfof, to sail away, Acts xv. 89; 
xviii. IS; xx. 6. 

enrawAico, to arrive, Luke viii. 26. 

viroirXtw, to sail under the Ice, Acts 

xxvii. 4, 

iriijiairXiu, 


a 


over 


to make a straight 


titSvCpOfltW 

course, Acts xvi. 11; xxi. 1. 


irapaktyoftai (middle), to sail by 
Acte xxvii. S. 13. 


virorpix **» (aor. 2, vwiepaftov), to 
run tinder the lee, Acts xxvii. 16. 1 
il by, Acts xx. I tptpopai (pass.), to be driven, Acta 

] xxvii. 16,17. 


< . 


to 


16. 


To these may bo added tho phrases for lightening 

tho ship: (V|3oAnv tiro to vvto, they began to throw 
the freight overboard, Acte xxvii. 18; and tKotyt£oi/ 

irAotoy, they -lightened the ship, Acts xxvii. 38. 

Julius Pollux mentions cjc/3oAi}v noritoaaSat twv 
( ftopriiov and ko v<j>toai rijv vavv among the technical 

terms for taking cargo out of a ship. See Smith 

l. c . pp. 114,139. 


TO 




Smith, L r, p. 108, remarks on virocpa/jovrec, having 
Ice of: “St. Luko exhibits here 

perfect command of nautical terms, and gives the utmost precision to his 
language by selecting the most appropriate; they ran before the wind to 
leeward of Clauda, hence it is virufpaftovrtc : they sailed with a aide wind 
to leeward of Cyprus and Crete, hence it ia vwhcXrmmuuv. 




under the 


on every other occasion, the most 


1 , 1/1 
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PAUL. 

The Apostle of the Gentiles had a cosmopolitan 

preparation for his work, being a Hellenist by birth, 
a Roman citizen, and a Hebrew scholar, lie is the 
only apostle who enjoyed a regular rabbinical edu¬ 
cation, and was trained to logical reasoning. He 
was also, to a limited extent, acquainted with classi¬ 
cal literature, and quotes from three heathen poets 
(Aratus, Menander, and Epimenides)—the only ex¬ 
amples of the kind in the New Testament. 1 He_is 
the founder of Christian theology; he had to create 

a theological vocabulary by stamping a peculiar 
meaning upon a number of words which express 
fundamental Christian ideas, as StKaioovvri, StKaiwme, 

nitmg, aytnrr), a a pc,, nvtvpa, unoXvTpwaie, iXatrpot;, 

KaraWayri , ^dpig, eAcoc, ttp{}vij. 

The style of Paul reflects the strongly marked 
individuality of his nature purified and ennobled 
b y divine graee. Its chief characteristics are_jij£ 
and force, lie is intensely in earnest, and throws 
his whole soul into his epistles. Ilis ideas overflow 
the ordinary boundaries of speech. The pressure 
of thought is so strong that it breaks through the 

rules of grammar. Hence the anacolutha. 
style is dialectic and argumentative. He reasons 
now from Scripture, now from premises, now from 
analogy, or from experience, from effect, from objec- 


llis 


1 Jerome hit the proper medium between the two extremes of an undue 
overestimate and an underestimate of Paul's Greek learnmg, when he 
said, ad GuL i\\ 24, that Paul knew secular literature (literal taculares), 
but imperfectly (licet non ad perjectum ), 
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tions, and ex absurdo. lie frequently uses logical 

parti c1ch and phrases, as aw, apa, apa ovv 
tar , therefore then , no then, twelve times), yap, ti yap, 

ft ct, OVKtTl, TI OVV, Ti OUM tpOUpOl, tptl^ OVV, OV pOVOV 

St . . . uAAu. He introduces and answers objections, 
ami drives the opponent to the wall by close argu¬ 
ment. He is fond of antitheses, paradoxes, oxymora 
and paronomasias. Farrar counts “ upwards of fifty 
specimens of upwards of thirty Greek rhetorical 

figures” in Paul. 

Here are some of these antithetic and paradoxical 

phrases : t<c TO tluat qvtuv cticatov icai oocaioui'ra 

(k wiaTtwQ ' It|iroo (Kotn. iii. 2b): Stct vopov vnpy inrt- 

(,<u of outefu c,y 6t tr tpm 

XptaTutj (Gal. ii. 20): ^3oi*oc and ^ofoc. «<juwti*c 

and ; a<ppmv and iftpuvipQQ : 

f wo/toc; : pii VMp<ppovtiv Trap o Ctt <[>povuv 

<ppm>tn’ tiif,* ro mvtfipoviiv (not to be high-minded 
above what we might to be minded, but to be so 
minded as to be sober-minded, Horn. xii. 3): 


(hinr igi 








IK 






TUV 


(Gal. ii. lb): 




uvnp 


ai'O/toc and 

uAAu 






tinvinimlui videot ur 


itbpctrci . . . Ka-Jopcirat 

things are seen, Horn. i. 20): 
(Korn. iv. IS): 


unseen 

> * \ j > * O 

trap tAirica nr tAirtct 

tci pn ovra cue orrci ^Kont. iv. 17 ): 

TO ptopbv TOV Stow ao<pu>rtpov TUtV uv^parrwv ( 1 Cor. 

i. 25): oral' , . . aa^Jtvut, Tore curaroe tipi (2 Cor. 

xii. 10). Specimens of cutting sarcasm : 

(Phil. iii. 2, with reference to the ntpirapp of the 

carnal Judaizcrs of the malignant type: concision 
circumcision); airoicdiloerac (Gal. v. 12, with refer- 




Kararopn 




Tht Lift ami U’nnt of St. Pouf, i. 620 sq. 
the at vie ami rhetoric of l’aul are able aiul inatnictive. 




ilia two Excursuses on 
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ence to the same Jndaizing perverters of the Gos 

pel). 


Paul disclaims classic elegance, and calls himself 
rude in speech ” (tStwrijc t$ Xrry«j»), though not in 

knowledge (ou ry yvwtnt). 1 lie knew that he car¬ 
ried the heavenly treasure in earthen 

the power and grace of God might become 

manifest.* His speech is at times rugged and irreg¬ 
ular, but always vigorous, bold, terse, expressive. 
It rises now to lofty eloquence, as at the close 
of the eighth chapter of Romans, now to more 

than poetic beauty, as in the description of love in 

1 Cor. xiii., which has no equal in all literature. 
We may compare his style to a thunderstorm with 
zigzag flashes of lightning that strike every project 
ing point; or to a Swiss mountain torrent that now 
rushes over precipices in foaming rapids, now rests 
before taking a new leap, then calmly flows through 

green meadows. 

Longinus, a heathen rhetorician of the third cen¬ 
tury, counted IIatjXor o Tapatvg among the greatest 

orators, and a master of dogmatic style. Jerome 
charges him with using Cilician provincialisms 
(solecisms), but felt when reading his epistles ns if 
he heard “non verba sed tonitruaP Erasmus com¬ 
pares Paul’s st 3 T lc to thunder and lightning: “ tonat , 
fulgurat , meras flammas loquitur PauLus” lie 


U 


vessels, that 

more 


1 2 C or, xi. C. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 17; ii. 1 sqq. We must remember that 

he thus wrote to the Corinthians, who overestimated the arts of rhetoric. 
Meyer quotes Xenophon, who describes himself os an iciuTjjg as com¬ 
pared with the Sophiata (Z>e Venal. 14,3). 
a 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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of the eighth chapter of 


judged the closing 

Romans to be equal in eloquence to any passage 
in Cicero: 




Quid unquam Cicero dixit yrandilo- 
Oalvin says of his writings: u fulmina ; 

but he properly adds, in the very 


u 




quentiuH. 
sunt , non verba, 

spirit of Paul and in view of his numerous anacolutha 
and ellipses, that by a singular providence of God the 
highest mysteries have been committed to us 

contemptibili verborum humilitate” that our faith 

may rest not on the power of human eloquence, but 
solely on the efficacy of the divine Spirit. Baur 
finds the peculiar stamp of Paul's language in pre- 
cision and compression on tho one hand, and in 
harshness and roughness on the other, which sug¬ 
gests that the thought is far too weighty for the 

expression, and can hardly find a fit form for the 
abundance of matter. He compares him to Thucyd¬ 
ides. Karrar does tho same, and sayB that Paul has 
tile style of genius, if ho has not the genius of style.' 
Renan, a good judge of rhetoric, but blinded by 
prejudice against Paul's theology, speaks disp 
iugly of his prose, jib Voltaire did of the poetry of 
Shakespeare, which ho deemed semi-barbarous; yet 
Renan is obliged to mix praise with censure. 




9ub 


a 


rri 


The 




> L. r. i. 023, Farrar thinks, with Baur, that the style of Paul 1 

clnarlv resembles the stvlo of Thucvdides than that of anv other 

* * * * 

writer of antiquity.” The great historian of the Peloftonncsian war is by 
iio moans free from solecisms or barbarisms, obscurities, and rhetorical 
tirtcinlitice. Jowctt (Thuc. vol. i. Intr. p. xiv.) justly says: “The apeec 
of Thucydides everywhere exhibit tho antitheses, the climaxes, the plays 
of words, the point which is no point, of the rhetorician, yet retain amid 
these defects of form a weight of thought to which succeeding historians 
can scarcely show the like.'* 








til 
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epistolary style of Paul,” he says, 
sonal that ever existed. His language is 


is the most per- 

if J dare 


i a 


o 


r> 


call it so, hackled ( broyte ), not 
It is impossible to violate 


a connected phrase. 

more boldly, I do not say 
the genius of the Greek language, but the logic of 
the human language. It is a rapid 
stenographically reported, and reproduced 
correction. . . . With his wonderful warmth of soul 


conversation, 

without 


Paul has a singular poverty of expression. ... It is 
not barrenness, it is the vehemence of mind, and a 

f J 

perfect indifference as to the correctness of style. 

Another Frenchman, Pressense, 9 judges more just¬ 
ly: “Paul’s own moral life struggled for expres¬ 
sion in his doctrine; and to give utterance to both 
at once, Paul created a marvellous language, rough 
and incorrect, but full of resource and invention, 
following liis rapid leaps of thought, and bendin 
to his sudden and sharp transitions. Ilis ideas coine 
in such rich abundance that they cannot wait for 
orderly expression ; they throng upon each other, 
and intermingle in seeming confusion; but the con¬ 
fusion is seeming only, for through it all a powerful 
argument steadily sustains the mastery. The tongue 
of Paul is, indeed, a tongue of fire. 




tr 






joiin. 

If Paul’s style resembles a rushing, foaming, 
storming Alpine torrent, John’s style may be com¬ 
pared to a calm, clear, deep Alpine lake in which 


Sain! Pavl, ch. ix. p. 232. 
Apostolic Era , p. 254. 
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the suii) moon, and stars arc reflected as in a mirror. 

The one sounds like a trumpet of war, the other like 
an anthem of peace. Simplic ity and depth char¬ 
acterize the Gospel and tho first Epistle of John. 

lie is “ verbis facillimus, sensu diffieillimus. 

I llo writes pure Greek as far as words and gram¬ 
mar are concerned, but ho thinks in Hebrew; the 
Greek is, ns it were, only the thin, transparent veil 
over the face. Kenan, looking at the outside, says 

correctly that the style of tho fourth Gospel “has 
nothing Hebrew, nothing Jewish, nothing Tal¬ 
mudic;” but Ewald, looking deeper into the inside, 
is more correct when lie affirms that “ in its true 
spirit and afflatus, no language can be more genu¬ 
inely Hebrew than that of John.” Keim speaks of 
tho remarkable combination of genuine Greek facil¬ 
ity and case with Hebrew simplicity and figurative¬ 
ness. 1 Westcott thinks that it is “ altogether mis¬ 
leading” to speak of John’s Gospel ns “written in 

very pure Greek;” that it is free from solecisms 
because it avoids all idiomatic expressions; and that 
its grammar is common to all language. Godet 




Keim (Geachichte Jtau von Xatnrn, i. 11G): 


JH< Sprachc del Hue ha' 

[the 4th GospelJ “ ist ein merhe ii rdiges Gejugt iichtrp-irckischer Lrichtin 

und Gnrandtheii unti hf hr ditcher A u adntcLsireian id ihrrr 


f 


gantm 


Schlichtheit, Kindlichkeify HUdlichkeit tind rokl nirrA I nbrholfmheit, 
hat sick die I’nion der Gegenadtze der I'arteicn atlbsi in der Sprnc/te 

kdrixrt." What follows in Keim is a strange mixture of truth and 
owing to his want of sympathy with the spiritual character of this 
Gospel, in which he must acknowledge the simplicity of nature, the 

purest morality, and celestial glories (kimmliseke Jferrlichiriien), while 

yet he discovers in it the bidden arts of 

The contradiction is not in John, but in the judgment of his critic. 


So 


rer 


error 


post-apostolic literary forger. 
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characterizes the style of John as altogether unique 
in all literature, profane and religious, for childlike 

simplicity, transparent profundity, holy sadness, and 

holy vivacity, and calls it a Hebrew bod} 

Greek dress. 


with a 

Weiss, in his recently published 
Life of Jesus,” likewise emphasizes the Hebrew 
genius which animates the pure Greek of the fourth 

Gospel, and derives from it an argument for its Jo- 

hannean origin. 2 


U 




1 La langue de Cevangeliste ria pas d* analogue dans toute la litterature 
profane on sacree: simplicity enfttntine et transparent^ profondeur y sainte 
melancolie et vivacite non moins sainte; par dessus tout , suavite tVvn amour 
pur ct doux, . _ _ Dans la langue de Jean y le vetement senl est grec y le corps 
est hebreu ; ov y comme le dit Luthardt y il y a vne dme hebraique dans le Ian- 

Com * sur t'evavg. de Saint Jean , 3d ed. thoroughly revised 


gage grec. 

(Paris, 1831) ( vol* i. pp. 22G, 232. 


3 The passage is worth quoting in full as a contribution to the solution 

of the ■Tohannean problem: u Man hat einst wohl gemeint y das ?~eine Gtde- 
chisch des Evangeliums passe nicht zu dem Fischer rom Gennezaretsee , 
Ileute zweifdt Niemand mehr dor an % dass gerade die niederen Stdmle Gali- 

Ida's ini faglichen Verkehr mit dem urmcohncnden und iiberall bereits mitten 
in das eigene Yolksthum eingedru ngen en Gtdechenthum sich des I 'erstdnd- 
nisses der grieckiscken Spracke gar nicht entrathen konnitn . Jlatte vollends 
Johannes einige zwanzig Jahre bereits in giiechischer Umgebung gelcbt, so 
musste er sich eine gewisse Gewandtkeit im Gebrauch der gmvrhischen 
Sprache angeeignet ha ben. In der That aber hi ickf durch das giieehische 
Gewand dieses Evangeliums iiberall der Stilcharakter des ralastinensers 
hindurch* Diese unperiodische Satzbildung, diese eitfachste Ycrknupfung 
der Sdtze y die von dem idcken gi'iechischen Partikelschatz zur A ndeutung 
ihrer logischen Beziehung keinen Gebrauch nmcht , diese Vorliebejur Anti* 
ihesen und ParaUeliemeti^ diese Umstandlichkeit der Erzdhlungsweise und 
Wortarmuth im Ausdrudc^ diese ganz hehrdisch-artige Wortstellung zeigm 
mehr aU einzelne Yerstosse gegen griechisches Sprachgefuhl y die dock auch 
nicht ganz fthlen } d<*s& das Evttngelium wohl giiechisch geschrieben, aber 
hebrdisch gedacht ist* Die mit Vorliebe eingestreulen aramdischm A us- 
driickfj die etgmologisirende Deutung eines hebrdischen Namens (ix. 7) lassen 
deullich den Paldstinenser erkamcn, dem nach einigen seiner Citate selbst der 


r ut 
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r ' 


John’s sentences are short and weighty—wo may 
say, the shorter the weightier. They are co-ordinat¬ 
ed, not subordinated. They follow each other by 
sort of constructive parallelism, or symmetrical and 
rhythmical progression, after the manner of Hebrew 

poetry. Tltero is no dialectical process of argu¬ 
mentation, no syllogistic particles (like apa), no in* 

volvcd periods, as in Paul, but a succession of asser¬ 
tions which have the self-evidencing force of truth 
as perceived by immediate intuition. Hence lie 

often uses the words $ta 0 £ai, ^tuiptiV, iwpaxtvai. 

Sometimes lie moves by contrasts, or 


a 


paprvpta, 

antithetic parallelisms, without connecting links: 

The law was given by Moses: grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ” (i. 17); “No one ever 

God: the only begotten Son revealed him” (i. 18); 
Ye ure from lieneatli: I urn from above” (viii. 23) 
l am the vino: ye are the branches” (xv. 5). 

John’s ideas and vocabulary aro limited; but ho 

has a number of key-words of unfathomable depth 
and transcendent height, and repeats them again and 

love. 




1 ' J 












life,” “ light 


» it 


truth 


» tt 


He 


M I 




again—ns 






Grundttxt drr hriligm Schryi nichigaux mfciuml 

Das Leben Jts u, Berlin, 1862, Bd. i. 90. 

1 £wi} occurs 36 times in the Gospel (with the verb (qs 16 times), 

23 times, dXqdiia 26 times, iiXq^ivo( 9 times, £6£a 20 times (with 

£o(dCfo3<H 24 times), paprvpia 14 times (with /iopnyMiv 33 times), 
yiviioKv 66 times, mirru'civ 98 times (but wiotic only in 1 John v. 4). 

See Luthsrdt, i. 20 sq. (Gregory's translstion); Uodet, L 227 (3d eti). 

on tbis repe- 

m&cAtigcr Grist, 

im iif 


in schrint. 




p 


i r 


t _T . . 


■ d 


(GtschicMe Jew, 1876, p. 43) makes a striking 

titionsness of John: •' AV ist nickt tin 




u\ 




nmdem stilt umi tiy, ftstKangmd 
Goitliche srlbst. de in srin Si 

I 

Ilohe schtcebt. 


1 l 


iff 


r*' 

k. _ J—A 


l 


L'J 




t i 






iff, eta Adler der 


t r. 


r?'i 


IJ 


LZ 


i. 


■J 
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kisses a divine and eternal meaning into these 
terms, and hence he is never weary of them, 
himself, as revealed in Christ, is life, light, and love. 
And what more can philosophy and theolo 

so few words? John likes grand antitheses, under 
which he views the antagonistic forces of the world 
—as life and death, light and darkness, truth and 
falsehood, belief and unbelief, love and hatred, 
Christ and Antichrist, God and the Devil. On the 

P 

other hand, we look in vain in his Gospel for some 
of the most important terms, as 

f.itravota, napapoAij, <jo<p 

in different form, lie uses few particles, but uses 
them very often—namely, 
eially 

marks simply the progress in the narrative or re¬ 
sumes the train of thought (like the German min)' 
lie never employs the optative, lie is fond of di¬ 
minutives (as 7ra(Sapiov, TraiSm, rfk'j/ia), and the last 
word reported of him is the address, “Little chil¬ 
dren, love one another.” He gives many circum¬ 
stantial details in his narratives, as in the healing of 
the man born blind, whose character is drawn to the 
life. 


God 


y say m 


cr 


EKKAtjfft'n, tvayytXtoVy 

but the substance is there 




oe, <I>c, 'lva f and espe- 

wliich with him is not syllogistic, but 


KOI 


QVV 


He alone applies the significant term “Logos 
(which means reason and speech, ratio and oratio) 
to Christ as the revealer and interpreter of God;* 
he calls him the “only begotten Son 




the Liirht of 


» a 


1 The English Revision renders ovi' usually by “therefore,” but this is 
heavy and pedantic in English. 

s in John iv. 5,28; xiii. G. 


So” and “then" would answer as well 


in many cases 
9 John i. 1,14; 1 John i. 1; comp. Rev. xix. 13. 
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tlio good Shep- 
figures which have guided tho 


the world,” “ tho Bread of life 
herd 

Church over since in her meditations on Christ, lie 

th(j double ufi r )v (verity) in the speeches of our 

lie never calls tho forerunner of Christ “ tho 


» u 


n 


the Vino 


n a 


uses 
Lord. 

Baptist,” hut simply “ John. 

Holy Spirit as tho “Paraelcto 

pleads tlio caueo of tho believer here on earth, while 
Christ, who is also called “Paraclete,” represents him 
at the throne of God. 1 


lie represents tho 
or Advocate who 






Wo6tcott calls the Gospel of John “the divine 

The sim- 


llobrcw Epic,” and says of his 6tyle: 

plicity, the directness, the particularity, the emphasis 
of St. John's style, give his writings a marvellous 
power, which is not perhaps felt at first. Yet his 
words seem to hnng about the reader till lie h forced 
to mucin her them. Each great truth sounds like 
tho burden of a strain, ever falling upon tho car 

with a calm persistency which secures attention. 

And apart from forms of expression with which all 
are early familiarized, there is no book in the Bible 
which lias furnished so many figures of the Person 

and Work of Christ which have passed into tho 
common use of Christians as tho Gospel of St. John. 
Luthardt* speaks of “tho calmness and serenity 
which are spread over this marvellous book, and 

revcnl a soul that has reached peace and tranquil¬ 
lity at mature ago after a long struggle with a fiery 


• u 






John xiv. Ifi, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7; 1 Joho ii. 1. 

In hi8 Introduction to the Study of the GosptU, p, 27 

John, lot rod. p. i.-iiL 
Com, on John, i. 62 (Gregory 1 * tnnaUtion). 


Comp, 


remarks in his Com. 


f il 
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; I crrtXof, leg, xix. 81, 82,83. 

ocj)voinjyia t feast of tabernacles, 

vii. 2. 


pr) Tit ;; or pr/rtf ; any one? iv, 

vii. 4 H. 




utypn, mixture, xix. 39, 

(I'f'rr/, victory, 1 John v. 4.) 
1 ‘iwTtift, banin, xiii. 5. 

| yicrjfjfi, ilitwattc, v. 4.J 
I'vffffw (I'orrw), to [tierce, xix. 84. 

usu, li> stink, xi. 39. 


rtrptiftrjvof, — vov t quadrimestria, 
of four months, iv. 85. 


rirXof, title, xix. 19, 20. 

<pavt>c, lantern, xviii. 3. 

palm-tree, xii. 13 (also Kev. 
vii. 9). 

xv. 2<!; xvi. 7 (of the Holy Spir- [ tyxtytXXtov, scourge, ii. 15. 

it); 1 John ii. 1 (of Christ). 

irtvStpuc, lotlicr-in-law, xviii. 13. 
irpo<rKvvT)Ti)£, worshipper, iv. 23. 

irTvapa, spittle, ix, G. 

pint, to tlow, vii. 88. 


irrttmrXjjroi:, advocate, xiv. 1G, 2G; 


, [taper, 2 John 12 .) 

\tipappus, brook, wady, xviii. 1. 
XoXau, to be angry, vii, 23, 

(xpfopa, unction, 1 John ii. 20, 27.) 
ipuuiov, sop, xiii. 26. 27, 30. 


John in Hebrew. The following faitlif nl ami 

idiomatic translation of the Prologue to John's 
Gospel, by Professor Delitzsch, will illustrate the 
Hebrew genius of his Greek style. It is from the 
Hebrew New Testament, published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society (1880). 

John i. 1-18. 

nn mn mrtoa I ’EN 


trp\g t/v u Xtiyof, rni o 1 
Xdyof ijv rpov Toy Oitiy, rat 
0 *yf ijy a Xiiyof, 

Oirof f}v t v <ip 0 irpof riv 2 
e<«iv. 


st "aim 


f * 


T T 


f T 


■*1=50 c^nsitn ns mn 

t T 

main mn 

T t - T t 

mn stnn 


s 


VT T 




2 Pit 


» f 


: B'nbstn 

* p *l T 

8 "mrbsw ’rn-ba n^m ban I ndyra 


n ctirov tyiiaro, rat 3 

Xwptf avrov iyivtra ovit iv o 

yiyovtv [or, Xv. o yiyoviy iyj. 

4 list a-n o^nm n*»*n rn is 'Ey *vr$ c»i) »)y, rat») ^ i)v 4 


T t I 


T * * 


imna ncst-ba mm sib- 


* i ■ 


r "i 


T 1 ' 


fi riy tiydpwiruy, 

b ^cnni rjt : na y^in lisurj | Kni ro f«C iv ry aroriy Qaivti, 6 

: listen «b 

■- h 


imstn ^52 


T f T 


rat it croWa a(rro qv rariXa 


ptv. 
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6 c^ban rstiD mbs c-'jt ^rr-i 

4 + m t "p " T ■ ■ p " 

r . 1 1 ■ 

:;arv^ 


»> 


E yivero avjpwwog it*srttJTa\fii 

voq 7T apd 0ior p vvojia nr 

'Ia>« 

SWH | Ourog tic /inprv/iiffp, n a * 

paprvpqay TTEpi rot) t-Hornc^ 

iva TTUVTtC ITlOTtLiQ WHIV tl 

aurov. 

Ovk i)V IkeIvoq ru fiW iva 
paptvpi}oy Trepi tou fnurur* 

T tivr6 to aXijSivoVjt) ftitri 


6 


a r'Tffi 


I 




r t 


wnb rnrb stn 

1 t : ■* ; r 

cb= la^asp is-ab -ristn“b;) 




f i 




P 


: Mr-5 


T 


■'s nistn n^n _ 5 tb sti 


p f* 








I I 


r t 




“p“nb 


: -nstpr? 

T 

9 -b;b vsan insstn “ristn 


i 


9 


*: t 




i 


a 


j 


:cbi:rn“bst St3 IT'n CTSt 


V 


4U 7 ravra av^panroi^ tp\u- 

fltVOV £fg TUV KtiGpQW 

3 j 'El/ ccjfT/j^ km u Konpoc 10 
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Kin rbr 
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ciirwi'] b 6 wtout ftov ipx^pt- 

voq tpirpoaSiv ftov yiyovi* ’ 
iln trpiirdf ftov ify. 

tov ir\f]pu>fiaro^ avrov 1 G 
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THE APOCALYPSE. 

The Apocalypse differs in temper and style very 
strikingly from the fourth Gospel and the first 

This fact lias divided modern 

critics who reject the traditional view of the iden* 

tity of authorship into two hostile camps—the one 
contending for the genuineness of the Gospel, 1 the 
other witli equal force for that of the Apocalypse.’ 

1 So Schleiermacher Anil his followers, Neanrter, Ltteke, Bleek, £>e Wette 

Mover, also Ewsld and DUsterdieck. Most of (hem are disposed to assign 
tlm Apix'iilyi'Se to the myslorioiis “ Presbyter" John, whose very existence 
is doitbtfuL 

So lUur, Kenan, and the whole Tubingen and Leyden schools, and 
their followers in England (Davidson, and the author of ** Supernatural 
Religion "), who defend tho Apocalypse as the genuine work of one of the 
three pillars of the Jewish Christian party described by Faul (Gal. «.), 
while they surrender the Gospel os an ideal poem of an anonymous genius 
of the second century. 


Epistle of John. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Apocalypse is as vehement and warlike 

We hear the battle 
It is the rolling 1 * * 4 of 




the polemic Epistles of Paul. 

cry and the shouts of victory, 
thunder from the Son of Thunder. 


Put the Gospel 

in drawing the 

On the other 




is as sharp and uncompromisin 
trast between Christ and his enemies, 
hand, tin* Apocalypse has pauses of repose and an 
thems of peace. What can be more soothin 

calming than the description of the heavenly Jcru 

salem ? 


<T 


con- 


and 




The Apocalypse, moreover, has a stronger Hebrew 
coloring, and departs further from classical Greek. 

than any book of the New Testament. 1 Put this 

does not arise from ignorance; on the contrary, with 
all the irregularities and solecisms, the author shows 
a remarkable command of the Greek vocabulary 
and syntax.* The Hebraizing character is the natu- 


1 The words “war” and “to make war, iroXtuor and —occur 
more frequently in the Apocalypse than in any other book of the New 

Test. See ii. 16; ix. 7, 9; xi.7; xii. 7, 17; xiii. 5. 7; xvi. H : xvii. 14; 

xix. 11, 19; xx. 8. 

Un ttei-nel roulemmt de former re fort du I rime, . . . Unr s< < rte de 

Uturgie divine $e poursuit rans jin" (Renan. I.'A ntechrist. p. 3MV 

W. H. Guillem ard ( Hebraisms in the Greek Testament. 1879. p. 1161 
says: “The deviations from grammatical correctness in the Apocalypse 
arc so violent and so astonishing as to defy explanation. Some few of 
them may be traceable to Hebraic influences. The style of St. John in 

the Gospel and Epistles is so remarkably pure—so comparatively free from 
Hebraism, or non-classical words and forms: so much more like the Un- 

J 

guage of the best Greek authors—that these peculiarities are all the more 

perplexing. They have given rise to innumerable speculations, ancient 

and modem; but no satisfactory explanation of them has hitherto boon 
found.” Guillemard’s judgment of tbe Greek of John’s Gospel is incorrect. 
See above, p. 67. 

4 The most striking apparent irregularity ocean in i, 4: aro 'O ‘ON 


9 (I 
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THE LANGUAGE OF TUE NEW TESTAMENT. 

ral result of the prophetical contents and the close 
affinity to the books of Daniel and Ezekiel. The 
classieal Greek offered no precedent to this species 
of literature. On the other hand, the Greek of the 
fourth Gospel, although much purer in form, is yet, 

as we have already seen, profoundly Hebrew in 
spirit, and the absence of solecisms arises from the 
avoidance of idiomatic expressions. 

The difference between the two books, therefore, 
lies more on the surface than in the deep. It is 
lurgely neutralized by a striking agreement in lan¬ 
guage and thought, especially in the doctrine of 
Christ, who is in both 6tylcd Logos, and represented 
as the atoning Limb and the conquering Lion, 
combining gentleness and strength, innocence and 
majesty in perfect harmony. The resemblance is 
admitted by the master of the Tubingen school, 

who calls the fourth Gospel the Apocalypse spir- 


cni o i;y cm « ip% li/ityof, '‘from Him who in anil who 
conic." Hut thin is evidently a periphrasis of the divine name n*n^ 
(comp. F.xihI. iii. 14, Sept,: iyut tipi ’O'UN, and in the same verse O *UN 
awicraXti pt i rpdf vpa{), mid the nominative red eels his eternal un¬ 
changeable ness ; hence wo need neither insert roe with Erasmus and the 


and who is to 


i.i T. 


text us rcceptus (against the authority of SAC I*), nor supply rov \tyu- 
pivov before it uv. The great coil. U (cod. Vat. 1*209) does not contain 
the Apne.; blit B of the Apoc. (cixi. VaL 206H1 has the passage, and reads 

3foi) (OV) before u wv. Other Hebraisms are more easy, and not con- 
lined to the Apocalypse, as ovopara (names), for |>craons (iii. 4); 

ptTt i ( O? onis), instead of rani, to make w 
Cwrji; ( for ZioOa ) 

further particulars the must recent discussion of this subject by Dr. 
William Lee, in his Com. on the Rrrti. (1882, in Speaker's Con.), pp.4o4 - 
464. IjCQ accepts the identity of authorship of the fourth Gospel and 

the AiMicolypse. 


oXiptlv 

inst (iL 16); 

living soul" (xvl 3\ Comp, for 




pl»Pt X3t 3 


Is ■ ' 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE KEW TESTAMENT. 


itualized or t ran stiff tired. 


He thinks that only a 
poet-apostolic writer could rise to such 

height. But why not much rather John himself? 
If we assume that nearly a generation intervened 
between the composition of the Apocalypse (A.IX 68 
or 69) and that of the Gospel (about A.IX 90), tl 

identity of authorship comes certainly within the 

reach of literary possibilities, and is not without 
analogies. What a difference between the first and 




a superior 


le 


the second part of Goethe’s Faust, the undoubted 

productions of one and the same poet — the one 
heated by the fiery passions of his youth, the other 
reflecting the calm serenity of his old age. Similar 
differences in style may be noted in Isaiah, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and nearly all writers of great 
genius and long experience. 

Words peculiar to tiie Apocalypse (c. 150 in oil): 


Afiacdtov (Hebrew 

lion), the name of the angel of 




destruc 


the abyss, explained by the Greek 

ffTToXXi^wv, the destroyer, ix. II* 


\ 


1 Raur, Die Evangelicr?, p. 380. u Man kann writ Rrchf so gen* tins vierte 
Erangelium sei die vergeistigfe Apokalypse” And hi his Gesch, tier christl, 
Kirche^ vol. i. p. 147, he says: “ A fan kann mtr die tiefe GvniaUtiit undfvinn 
Kunst bewundern, mil welcher der Evangelist die Element e } v*elche vom Stand- 
punkt der A poktriypsc avf denfreiem nnd liOhemdes Evangeliums hhriiher- 
feiteten, in sick aufgenommen hat , um die Apokalypse zum Evangelatm zu 
veryeistigesu A r wr vom Standpunkt ties Evanyelitfins cats liisst sick das Ver- 
haltnisf) in das sick der Yerfasser dessefben zu der Apokalypse sdzte f richtig 
begreifen" Weiss turns this confession against Baur, and says most 
admirably [Leben Jesu 7 i. 101): u Ja 7 das Erangtlium ist die vergeistigte 
A pokalyj)se t aber nicht weil ein Geistesheros des zv'eiten Juhrhumkrts item 
A pokalyptiker gefolgt ist, sondem treiV der Dounersahn der Apokalypse 
t infer der Leituwg dee Geistes und vnter dm gOU lichen Fiihrungen zum 
Mysfiker verkldrt und her angereift isf t in dent die FLammen der Juyend zu.7 
Gluth einer keiligen Liebe herabgedampft sind'' 
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nor. tXmvunpot iu 1 Cor. 


A\<pn rni to U (Westcolt and 

Tiacli- 


v. 


tl 




Hurt; ru dApa cm to u 

emlorf, ed. viii,), “ The Alpha and I * ofttjot j*. building, xxi. 18. 
tlic OmeL'n” (the first and the last tfordmot, six hundred, xiii. 18. 


19). 


letters in the Greek alphabet), ur jasper, iv. 3. 

the licginning and the End. A xaraJipn, a curse (for the text. roc. 
name npplu-d tu God or Christ, as turavdSt(in'), xxii. 3. 

a symbol ol'etcnial divinity, three Karatnppoyi^uf, tu seal, V. I. 
times — i. 8; xxi. G; xxii. 13 (in r avpa, beat, vii. 1G; xvi. 0. 
the text. rcc. also i. II); comp, a | Ktfxivi’Vfii (rtpavt'i'w), to mix (wine 

similar designation id Jehovah 
(“ the first and the last”), Isa. xli. 

4; xliv. G. 


with water), to )>uur out, to fill ( 

cup with tho wine already pit* 

|*aml), xiv, 10; xviii. G. 

( Hebrew I rni3»|, barley, vi. G. 


, 1 


dXAijAiuVru 

n^ l ~’lbbn), i.r. praise ye Jehovnh. | rpu<rrriXXiCei| to be 

xix. I, 3,4, G. Comp. I’s. civ. 3 

diroAXcuir, A|>oUyoit («. t. Destroy 

er), ix. 11. 


ullelui 


crystal, xxi. 

+ w 


r.T; 


11 . 


IS 


rpuoTuXXoc, crystal, iv. G; xxii. 1. 

rccXo3t v. round about, iv. 3,4,8; v. 


dp roc iso Tischeiid,, W . and Hurt, 

for tip*r 11 ^ of the text. rcc.), a 

U*nr. xiit. 2 . 

/’tiifT(in<Tp<\-, torment, ix. 3; xiv, 11; 

H>, lit. 


II. 


Xipui'wruCt censer, viii. 3, o, 
Xiiraput't dainty, xviii. 14. 

breast (for p<i<rr>ii). »• 13. 

papfittpo*:, marble, xviii. 12. 
iia<r<r(i(>fiai, to gnaw, xvi. 10. 


I ■ I 


XVIII. I 


piirpn)£(><;, frog, xvi. 13. 

/J/jprAXoc, bervl (a precious stone | firjpic, thigh, xix, hi. 
of sea-green color), xxi. 20. 

^i^Adpictoi' 


optAnf, company, xviii, ]<. 

little book, x. 2,8, 9,1 fip/ifj/io, violence, xviii, 21. 

lu vcr. 8, W. and II. read \ dpvtov , bird, xviii. 2; xix. 17, 21. 

ot’fpn, tail, ix. 10, 19; xii. 4. 

/3urput, cluster (of grapes), xiv. 18.1 jrnp^nAic, leopard, xm. 

^etftfivor, byline, offuie linen, xviii. irfpt&w, to bind about, xi. 44. 

12,1G; xix. 8 (/diWot, flue linen, j jro^/jptjv, garment down to tho fool 

occurs xviii. 12 in text. rcc. for 


r.-i 


10 . 


ntdAioy. 


* * * 




(Xirwv), »• 13. 

nd also in Luko xvi. | jroArpiw, to make war, ti. 16; xii. 7: 

xiit. 4; xvii. 14; xix. 11 (onlj 
once besides in Jaa. iv. 2). 


nv<rtnvo£ 


ll>). 


epurwv, dragon, xii. 3, 4 

17 ; xiii. 2, 4, 11; 
fyxpiw, to anoint, iii. 18. 
tcni'rtw, to pierce, i. 7 
xix. 37). 

iXuiyut', miserable, iii. 17 (the com- | <mAin<rrijc t trumpeter, xviii. 22 


13, 1G 

xvi. 13; xx. 2.1 jn>p«s>oc, of fire, ix. 17. 

I lrt’ppdc, red, vi. 4 ; xii. 3. 

(also John I pi?a f chariot, xviii. 13. 

livTapti'Diiai, to be filthy, xxii. II. 




so 
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aairtpupo c, sapphire, xxi. 19. 

(Tapfio^, capvtov, sardius, iv. 3 (foi 
aapcivov) 

aapCovvZ, sardonyx, xxi. 20. 
(TffjicaXic, hue Hour, xviii. 13. 
aterjpot;, iron, xviii, 12. 
opapayCv^, emerald, xxi. 19. 
arpi/vof, luxury, xviii. 3. 

<r<paZut, <T0arrw, to slay, v, fi, 9. 12; 

vi. 4, 9 ; xiii. 3, 8; xviii. 24 (also 
3 John iii. 12). 

raXavnaToc (adj.), weighing n tal¬ 
ent, xvi. 21. 

rulov, bow, vi. 2. 

to Tractor, topaz, xxi. 20, 

udtft^oc, jacinth, xxi. 20. 
vaXu'oc, of glass, iv. G; xv. 2. 
vaXof, glass, xxi. 18, 21. 


Qappanvg, <pnppa>c of, sorcerer, xxi, 
8, 15. 

Xa\Kt}Cihv t chalcedony, xxi. 19. 
X'\«np<if, lukewarm, iii. It). 


X« 




1 U * 

six 


hundred ami sixiv-six. 

The 


I * 


k • k . 

Mil, 1H. 

mystical number uf the 
beast. Irentuus alrcadr mentions 


another reading, GIG. It is re¬ 
markable that both numbers give 
the name Xt'to (h) Ctrstjr ^GGG — 

tlie Hebrew "IDJ? till! =tho 

Latin Xtro Cw$ttr\ 

r 

XoTvtZ, measure, vi. G. 

XpotroXi^ot.’, chrysolite 
XpvavTrpao of, chrysoprusc. 

Xpvoou. to deck, xvii. -1 ; 

U, Ornegfl, i. 8; xxi. G: xxii. 13. 


xviii. 10. 


THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE 

GliEEK TESTAMENT. 

The idiosyncrasies of the New Testament writers 
furnish a strong argument for the apostolic author¬ 
ship. They differ in vocabulary and style, as well 
as in the depth and power of thought, from all the 
preceding and all the succeeding authors. The 
Christian Church has Always felt this, and hence 
has given to the New Testament a conspicuous 
isolation among religious books. 

The Apostolic Fathers, so called (Clement of 
Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius), and the Apologists of 
the second century (Justin Martyr and others), be¬ 
long to another generation of Christians; their 

Greek lias no more the informing Hebrew spirit 
and coloring of men born and bred on the soil of 
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the old dispensation ; they alludo to secular and 

ecclesiastical surroundings which did not exist in 

the apostolic age 

ferent atmosphere. The epistle of Clemcut to tho 

Corinthians, an 
come 


and altogether they breathe a dif 


d that of Polycarp to the Philippians, 
nearest to tho epistles of Paul and John, but 
they arc separated from them by a very great 

Barnabas, Ignatius, Hennas, Pa pi as, Jus¬ 
tin Martyr aro still further off, and bear no com¬ 
parison with the apostles and evangelists. As to 
the apocryphal, compared with the canonical, Gos¬ 
pels, tho difference between them is as between 
night and day. 1 

No transition in the history of the Church is so 

that from tho apos- 

sepa rated 

The Chris- 


even 
distance. 


sudden, abrupt, and radical as 
tolic to the post-npo6tolic age. They arc 
hy a dear and shurp line of demarcation, 
tiau spirit is the sumo in kind, yet with an astonish¬ 
ing difference in degree; it is the differ ence between 
in spiratio n and illumination, between cr eative'geni us 
ana faithful memory,between the original voice and 
the distant echo, between the clear gushing fountain 
from tho rock and tho turbid stream. God himself 
has established an impassable gulf between bis own 
life-giving word and tho writings of mortal men, 

that future ages might liavo a certain guide and 
stundard in finding tho way of salvation. The 

apostolic age is the age of miracles, and the New 
Testament is the life and light of all snbseqnent 

aircs of the church. 


1 The style and vocabulary of the IHdaeke, 11m published in 1883, 
come nearest the <ircek of*the N. T. 

Tier Ice Apostles, N. Y« 3d ed. 1889, pn. 96-113. 


Schaff, The Teaching of (he 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Literature on the Sources of the Text and on Textual Criticism 

of the New Testament. 

I, Prolegomena to the Critical Editions. 

Jo. Jac. Wetsthin : ' H K mri) Smxijtrt). Xui um Testametitum Gnrcum 
editionis recepttr cum kcttonibus cn riant ibu.< y eic. Amstel. 1751-52. 2 tom. 
fol. Prolegomena in tom. i. pp. 1222; tom. ii. pp. 3-15. 449-454. 7-11— 


43. 


Jo. Jac. Griesii uti: Aoruwi Testomentum Greece. Ed. stcumut. Unite 
Sax. et Loml. 179(3-1800, 2 vols. 8vo. Etl. tedium emend, et tiuetam cur. 
Dnvul Schulz (vot, i. Berolini, 1827). Prtrfat umes et Prolego mtu<t (ml. i. 

Also liis Sum holts Critical (L< 85-93), with li is 


pp. iii.-lvi.. 

yj eletemata i and Commentaries Cri/icus in Tex turn Gracum .V. T. (1798 


and 1811). 

I. Mart. Augustin. Scholz: N.T. Gr. Textum adjxdem its!turn criti- 

corum rtcaumit, etc. Lips, 1830-36, 2 vols, 4to. Prolegg. vol. i. pp. i.-clx xii.; 
vol. ii. pp. i.-lxiii. Also his Bihlisch-Kritische Prise, Leipzig u. So ran, 1823. 

Car. Laciimann : Xovum Test amentum Grace et Lafine. Borolini, 


1842 and 1850, 8vo; Prafatio t vol. i. pp. v.-lvi.; vol. ii. pp. iii. 

Comp. Also Litchmanii’s article in explanation and defence of his critical 
system, in the Theol. Studien und Kritilen for 1830, No. IV. pp. 817 -815. 

Aenotii. ( Germ , Loiiegott) Frid. Const. Tischendokk : .Vor«m 

Testametitum Greece. Ad antiouissimos testes dentin recensuit. apparatum 


cnticum Omni studio jaerfreturn afiposuit. commentntionem isagogicam pr 

texuit. Edit to septima. Lips. 1859, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Prolegometut. vol. i. 

The text of this edition is superseded by the fdtiio 


pp. xiii.-cclxxviii. 
octora critica maior (Lips. 1869-72,2 vols.). The new Prolegomena, which 

the author did not live to finish, have been prepared bv Dr. Caspar KkniJ 

The first Port was pub- 


(•regory, with the aid of Dr, Ezra A boot. 
lished in June, 1884, at Lcipsic (440 pages). 
Samuel Fridkaux Thegellks: 


Testament, edited 

f,vm A ncieut A v then tier, irith the Latin Version of Jeivme,fn>m the Codex 


The Gteek A 


. *i L b 
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MANC 8 CBIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


London, published in parti from 1857 to 1879, 1 voL 4to. 


A mint inns . 

The 71 h part (published in 1879, after the death of Dr. Tregclles) contain! 

tlio I’mirtjumenn, with Addenda and Corrigenda, compiled and edited by 

Kev. hr. Hurt and Kev. A. W. Streane. Other works of Tregelles, see 


below, sub H, 

Hknuy At.roim: The Greek Train 


. London, 6 th ed. 1868, etc.; 

Prolegomena, vol. 1 . chs. vi. and vii. pp. 78-148. Sec also vols. it.-iv. 
Wt-sri'orr and Hokt : Introduction and Appmtlix to their AVir Testa- 

id I/indon, 1881. 


J 


mtnt in firrtk * forming * separate voL, Cambridg 
Amt*r. etl. (fnm Engluh plates), New York (Harper*), 18 H 2 , Dr, Hurt 
prepared the Intnxl. and Append, They are of Lite greatest value. 


r 1, 


l; 


ox Tkxtuai. Criticism. 

Kam. Phiu. Trkgklleb.' An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek 
Anc Tr ft ament, with Hem arks on its Revision upon Critical IVincijdts, 

London (Ilagster A Sons), 18H. Hy the same: Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the Snr Test. London, I860. This is a separate 
reprint of the lint part of the fourth volume of Home's Introd., 10th ed. 

London, 1850, with *' Addilions 

14th ed. 1H 

Samiki. Davidaox : A Treat if e on liiblital Criticism, exhibiting n Sys¬ 
tematic r*rr of that Science. Kdinb. and lamdon, 1852, 2 vula. The sec- 

und vol, (rents of the New Test. 

An. Ki kskn : Critiers et llermenrutires .V. T. lAntitmmta. 1. Rat. 1H58. 
En. lvKt'Hs: /} ibl tot he n i Mori Testamenti Grad, Ilmnavig*. 
(pp.813). The miwt complete list of all the printed editions of the Creek 

Testament, supplemented in this book. See Appendix L 497 sqq. 

Fit. II. Ambrubr Sciuvkxkii; A Plain Introduction to the Criticism 
if the Snc 7Va/d meat, 18G1; 2 d ed., thoroughly revised, Cambridge and 

Ixiidon, 1874 (626 pages); 3d ed. 1883 (751 pages>, Upon the whole the 
beat separate work on the subject in the English language. Comp, also 
Scrivener’s Six Lectures on Me Text of the Mrv Trsttimenl. Cambridge and 
Loudon, 1976; his Collation of about Twenty Greek MSS. of the I/oly 
Gospels, deposited in the Pritish Museum, etc., trith a Critical Introtlucium. 
Cambridge, 1853; his Exact Transcript of the Ciulrx Angimsis,to which 
is aiidrd a Pull Collation oj F\fty Manuscripts, with a Critical I tit r<* fac¬ 
tion (the 1st ter also issued separately), Cambridge, 1859; and Collation 
of the Cot Ur Sinaiticus with the Received Text of the .V, 7'. 2d etl. 186 

Kjeka Auttor: Motes oh Scrivener's “ Plain Introduction,” etc., edited 

by Dr. Joa, II. Thayer. Boston and New York, 1885. (Pointa out mimer« 

ous emirs in Scrivener.) 


II. Special Wo 




and Postscript 


in the 11 :ti ed. i 860 


Very voluable. 


i i , 


1872 


i • 
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Thomas Sheldon Greks: A Course of Developed Criticism on Passages 
of the N. T. materially affected by Vurious Readings. London (S. Uagster 
& Sons), no date, but published in 1856. 

C. E. Hammond: Outlines of Textual Criticism Ajr/dd <he Nev> 
Testament. Oxford, 1872; 2d ed. 1876; 3d ed. 1880 ; 5th ed. 1890. 

Edward C. Mitchell: Critical Handbook to the Nnc Testament. 
Loudon and Andover, 1880 (tbe part on textual criticism, pp. 07-143, 
revised by Ezra Abbot); French translation, Paris, 1881. Very brief. 

George E. Mkrrill : The Story of the Manuscripts. Boston. 1H81, 
Abbe J. P. P. Martin : Introduction a la Ciitique TcxtuelU du .Xoureau 
Testument. Paris, 1883-86, C vols. Lithographed, with numerous fac-si miles. 
Benjamin B. Warfield: An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of 

the New Testament. London and New York, 188C (2*25 pp.). 

IH, Critical Introductions to the New Testament. 

The Critical Introductions usually incorporate an account of the written 

and printed text of the New Test., and discuss the principles of criticism. 

So Eictihohn, Miciiaelis fed, by Herbert Marsh, Lond. 1823, G vols,), 
Hrc, De Wette, Blkkk (4th ed. 1886), Eefss f'G'h ed. 1888), Boltzmann 

(1885,2d ed. 1886), B. Weiss (1886, 2d ed. 1889), G. Salmon (3d ed. 1888). 

IV. Articles on Bihlk Text. 

Tischenijorf and Von Gebhabdt, in Herrog’s Real-Encyk. (new ed. 
ii. 400 -437); translated and revised by Dr. EzkA Abbot for Schaff’s 
“Kelig. Eocycl.” 1882. voL i. 268 sqq. 

Canon Westcott in Smith's Diet, of the Bible (Vol. iiL 2112 2139, 
Amer # ed. by Hackett and Abbot). 

Dr. FitEDEnic Gardiner (Prof, in the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn.): The Principles of Textual Criticism, in the *’ Uihlioth. 
Sacra” of Andover for April, 1875, reprinted and revised as an Appendix 
to his Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, Andover, 1676 and 1880, 
Two cssayB of Dr. Eznx Abbot (Prof, in Cambridge, Mass.): one in 
Anglo-American Bible Revision, Philadelphia, 2d ed. 1679 (pp. 80-98), 
twice reprinted in London, 1880; and another in The New Revision and its 
Study (reprinted from “The Sunday-School Times”), I’hila.168] (pp.5-37; 
reprinted in part in Dr. B. H. Kennedy’s Ely Lectures on the Revised Ver¬ 
sion of the N. T., London, 188*2, pp. 91-100). 

The Revision of 1881 has called forth a large number of essays on the 
subject in nearly all the leading English and American Reviews, notably 

among them tbe attacka of Dean Burgos io three articles in the London 

** Quarterly Review " for Oct. 1881, and Jan. and April, 1882 (enlarged in 
.fteruton Revised, with reply to Bishop Ellicott, Lond. 1863); with defences 
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from I)r. W. Sashay in the “Contemporary Review for Dec. 1881 ; Canon 
F Aim a it, ibid. March, 1882; from an anonymous writer in “The Church 

Quarterly Review 

the “Presbyterian Quarterly Review," N. York, for April, 1882; from two 
members of the New Testament ( Kngliidi) Company (supposed to be 
liiahop Ki.i.h ott and Archdeacon Palmkii) in The //truer* and the G'reek 
Text of (hr Sruy 7 'etltt ment, London, 1882, etc., etc. 


LoihIoii, for Jan. 1882; from l’rof. U. U. Wakkucm* in 


SOURCES OF THE TEXT. 


The text of the New Testament is derived from 

three sources—Greek Mnnuscnpt s T ancient Transla- 

atherB and other 


tions t and Quotations of t 
ancient writer s. Tho Manuscripts are the most di¬ 
rect, and hence the most important, source; although 
in special cases tho other two may be of equal im¬ 
portance. The concurrent testimony of all three 

sourci's is conclusive. 


't 


The original autographs 1 of the apostolic writers, 

whether written by themselves or dictated to clerks/ 

arc lost beyond ull reasonable hopo of discovery. 
They arc not even mentioned by tho post-apostolic 
authors as being extant anywhere, or as having been 
seen by tlioui.* They perished probably before the 


* Autographa, dpyirvira, iciugHpri. 

* Soft i i'll, a man uentet, rayvypa0oi, raXXiypttyot. Such are mentioned 
or implied, Korn, xvi, 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 21; CnL iv. 18; (ial. vi. 11; 2 Them 


A distinction was made between the softinNi, or the rapid writer, 
the /iiriiiiui, or caliigraphitt, the beautiful writer, who carefully tran^ 
crilied ihe first copy, and the corrector, who answered to our modem 
proof-reader. 

rert ull i an (/k Prater, Mar. c. 86), with his usual rhetorical fervor, 
|wiuta ihc heretics to “the apostolic churches in which the very thrones 

of the apostles still preside in their places (cathedra opostolorvm suit tacit 
praiidmt), in which their 
tiittkfutiea liitera tor urn 


Mi. 17. 


a > 


authentic letters 


read (apud quat ipm 
I'), uttering the voice and representing 


f7 


Li 
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close of the first century, or 60 on after tliev 

published, that is, copied and distributed. 

ties and evangelists did not write on Babylonian 
bricks, or Sinaitic rocks 

or tablets of wood or brass, but on paper, with the 
reed-pen and ink. 

was made of Egyptian papyrus (hence 
jpaper\ and very brittle and perishabl 


were 


The apos- 


or Egyptian walls, or stones, 


The paper then in common use 


our word 

er Jerome 


the face of every one of them. 


These “authentic letters 


or writings 
or the Greek originals as distinct from 


may be either the autographs, 
translations, or genuine and complete copies as opposed to the mutilated 
copies of the heretics (e., 9 . Marcion’s Luke); but in anv case the testimony 
is too isolated and rhetorical to be entitled to credit. Ircmcus, who wrote 


twenty years earlier (about A.D. 180), knew different copies with two dif 
ferent readings of the mystical number in Apoc. xiii, 18, without bcin 
able to Rppeal to John's autograph ( Adv, /lay. v* 30, 1) 
knew no older text of the Gospel of John than the copy of Hontcleon 

Joh. tom* xiii- 11 ), The knowledge of the autographs seems to have 

vanished with the autographs themselves. How few of the MSS. of mod¬ 
em books are preserved after they have been used bv the printer See 
Tisrliendorh in Herzog, ii. 100 ; Tregelles, in Horne, iv. 24; Scrivener, 

p, 503; Harris* in tile “ Amer. Journal of Philology/' N* 12, Baltimore, 1882, 

1 These three writing materials are mentioned in 2 John 12 ; 3 John 13; 

2 Cor, iii- 3: 6 ^nprr}g (Lnt, charta\ a leaf of paper, made of the layers 
of papyrus, u (^calamus), the reed-pen, ami to (neuter 

snbsr* from /j^Xcic, black), the ink [a fra mention')* The best qualities of 
paper used fur letter-writing were called by the Komans chart a August a+ 
from their emperor; from his wife; Suiticu ? etc. See Pliny's 

Nat. Ilist * xiii. 12 (23, 24). 

1 The papyrus (from the Egyptian pnp}i) is a water-plant or reed 

which was abundantly cultivated in the valley of (he Nile, especially the 

Delta (but not now), and which still grows freely in Sicily, on the Lake 
of Merom in Palestine, the Niger, and the Euphrates. The paper was 

made of slices of its stem. All Lhc Egyptian books, even of the earliest 
Pharaonic times, are written on such paper; in Europe it came into 
common use at the time of Alexander the Great, and prevailed till the 
tenth century, when cotton and linen paper took its place. 




and (>rigen 
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mentions that in liis dfiy the library of rainpliilns 
of Cojanren, which then was hot a century old, was 
already partially destroyed. All ancient books 
written on that material iiave perished, with the 
exception of the papyrus rolls that were accidentally 
preserved in Egyptian tombs and mummies, or un¬ 
der the ashes of Mount Vesuvius at Herculaneum 
(since Tit). 1 Parchment,' made from the skin of 
animals, is far more costly and durable, and was 
used for the manuscripts of the Pentateuch in the 
time of Josephus, but not for ordinary purposes; 
we have no MSS. of the Hebrew Scriptures older 
than the tenth century, 1 and no parchment copies 
of the New Testament older than the fourth. 

parchments ” which Paul ordered were probably 
sacred books of the Old Testament.* 

(iod lias not chosen to exempt the Bible from tbc 

fate of other books, hut lilts wisely left room for the 

1 The papyri i*f Egypt are well preserved, and contain pnemn,iKivrltt,pray¬ 
ers for the (trail, elf. Thim of Herculaneum (publ. in 21 vnl*. fid* 1 ) have suf¬ 
fered from the erupt ion of Vesuvius. The Fay uni papyri ilrp« wiled in Vicuna 
emit ain fragment a of the Copto-tlreek (ion pels, ami a portion of a hnmilv 
quoting from our Gospels. Sec Woodruff, in •* Andover Kev." for Sept. 1H85. 

1 The name (Kr. parchemin, from Pmjummu) ia derived from the rity 
of PergRtnum in Asia Minor,and the invention ia traced to Eumcnes, King 
of Pergnmum, 1!)7 -150 B.C., but skins of animals were so used long before 

that time. The common parchment ia prepared from sheepskins; the liner 
variety, cal let 1 t'ellum, from the skins of young calves, goats, and antelopes. 

3 The oldest MS, known is the MS. of the Prophets with the Baby¬ 
lonian punctuation, from the year A.I). 916; the oldest complete MSl of 
the Hebrew Bible, preserved in the library of SL Petersburg, dates from 

A.D. lWA See Dillmann, in Herzog, ii, 

l im. iv. I:i. Paul ordered his cloak (prXur'ijv), and the books (rd 
/Ji/iXin. probably papyrus rolls), and especially the parchments (rdj 

fitufipavai;). 


The 


tt 


as 


i. 


4 O 
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diligence and research of man, who is responsible 
for the use of all the facilities within his reach for 
the study of the Bible. lie has not 

in si: 


provided for 

transcribers any more than inspired print¬ 
ers, nor for infallible translators any more than 
infallible commentators and readers. lie wastes 
miracles. He desires free and intelligent worship- 

The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh 


'n 


no 


a 


pers. 
life/ 

profiteth nothing: the words that I have spoken 
unto yon are spirit and are life.” The Bible, in its 
origin and history, is a human as well as a divine 
book, and must be studied under this twofold aspect. 
It is the incarnation of God’s truth, and reflects the 
divine-human - person of Christ, to whom it bears 
witness as the Alpha and Omega, as the AVay, the 
Truth, and the Life. Even if we had the apostolic 
autographs, there would be room for verbal criticism 
and difference in interpretation, since they, like 
other ancient books, were probably written as a 
continuous whole, without accents, with little or no 
punctuation, without division of sentences or words 
(except to indicate paragraphs), without titles and 
subscriptions, without even the name of the author 
unless it was part of the text itself. “Spirit” may 
be the human spirit, or the Divine Spirit (the Holy 
Ghost), and the distinction which we mark by cap¬ 
italizing the first letter cannot be decided from an 




U 




uncial manuscript where all letters are capital. 

The punctuation, likewise, can be determined not 

by manuscript authority, but only by the meaning 
of the context, and is often subject to doctrinal 
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con till erutions, as notably so in the famous passage 
affecting the divinity of Christ, Korn. ix. 5, which 

admits of three, if not seven, different punctuations 
and constructions. 1 

The first and second generation of Christians 
must not be judged after our modern standard. 

T we nt 

New Testament wiU writ ten. The spoken word 
which carries with it the magnetic power of per 
sonality, was the chief instrument of promoting 
Christianity (as it is to*day in heathen lands). 1 
The disciples of the apoBtlcs continued to live in 
the element of their living teaching and example. 
Hence there are but few literal quotations from the 
New Testament in the scanty writings of the Apos¬ 
tolic Fathers and Apologists down to the middle of 
tho second century. They had no bibliographical 
curiosity ; they cured more for the substance than 
the form ; they expected, at least most of them, the 
speedy end of the world, when Christ himself would 


elapsed before the first book of th e 






1 Much has been written on thin passage. The doctrinal cation in¬ 
volved xh whether l*aul call* Chriet Goti y ur not; in other wurdf, whether 

3ti*t refer* to the preceding b Xpurrdc, or to (loti the Father. The A. V. 
and the K, V. (in te^i) take the former view. The U, V. t however, 

recognizes the other construction in the margin. The whole subject has 
been nhlv and exhaustively discussed on both aides hv two members nf 

* t * 

I he American Revision Cum mi iter, Dr. Dwight ami Dr. Abhor, in the 

Jounuil of the Sitciefy t'f Bibi ictil I. it. and Kregtri* fur 1HH1, Mi (idle town. 
Conn., 1882. pp. 22-65 anil 87-164. 

* Clement of Alexandria recon la the curioua and almoat incredible tradi¬ 
tion that when the Komann requested Mark to write his Gospel from the 
li|M of tho apustle Peter, he neither hindered nor encouraged it 

hi* estimation it wa« a matter of liule importance, M the end «»f all things 

being at hand” (1 Pet. iv. 7). KimU //. vi. 14; note of lleinichen, i. 279. 


if in 


I l 
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appear in glory; their chief concern was to prove 
the power of Christ’s teaching by holy living and 

d vino\ 


But this fact, of course, docs not detract one iota 
from the inestimable value of the primitive text 

and the extreme importance of its restoration. For 
ns the written or printed New Testament is the 

only reliable substitute for the personal teaching of 

Christ and his apostles. 

In the absence of the autographs, we must depend 

or second a rv sources. 


But these are. 


upon copies 

fortunately, far more numerous and t rustw orthy for 
the Greek Testament than for any other book of 

antiquity. “In the variety and fulness of the evi¬ 
dence on which it rests, the text of the New Testa¬ 


ment stands absolutely and unapproachably alone 
among ancient prose writings, 
literature,” says Tiscliendorf, “ there is nothin 
which even distantly may be compared in riches 
with the textual sources of the New Testament. 


)? 1 


ii 


tr 


n a 


Of some of the first Greek and Roman classics barclv 

i J 

half a dozen manuscript copies have come down to 
us; while of the Greek Testament we have hundreds 
of copies, besides many ancient translations and 
innumerable patristic quotations. 

For all intents and purposes, then, the New Testa¬ 
ment has been preserved to the Christian world by 

its own intrinsic value, and by a Providence which 
is equal to a miracle, without violating the ordinary 

laws of history or superseding human exertion. 


Westcott and Hort, Gi\ Test. p. 561. 

Die Sina ibibel, p. 73. 
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manuscripts of the new testament. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


that 


Before the invention of the art of printin 
is, before the middle of tho fifteenth century—books 
could be multiplied only by the labglifiiis and costly 

This was tho work of 




For the 


slav es, professional scribes, and monks, 
preservation of the priceless treasures of ancient 

Greek and Roman literature, and the apostolic and 


1 The art of reading ancient MSS. and determining their age and value 

is a special science, called diplomatics, and, in a wider sense, palcrographg. 

The founder of it is Jean Mabillon, of the Benedictine order, in his /V fit 
l)iplomatica % Paris, 1681, fol. *, with a supplement, 1704; new ed. 1780, 
vols, fol. The moat important work on diplomatics is the Aourruu trails 

dr diplomatique, par drux religirux blnidictins [Toustain and Tassin), 

Par. I7f>0-fi5, 6 vols. 4to. The principal works on Greek paleography 

ore: Mimtfaucon, I'alceographia Graca, rive dt artu et progrtssu littera- 
rum Grircarum, Par. 17 OH, fol.; Bast, Comment at io Pataogniphica, a|v 

pended to (1. II, Schaefer's edition of Gregorius Corintliius De IHaleetii, 
Lei pc. 1811; Silvestrc, Paleographic uni ver telle, Par. 1839-41, fol., tom. ii. 

(splendid fac-similcs); Westwood, Valet agraphia Sacra Picfarut, I/nid. 

1843-46; Wattcnbach, A nlrilung 

1877,4tu, oinl 12 plates, foL ; id., Schryfttajrln xur Gesch.dergrxcch. Schrijl 
und turn Studium der griech, Pultrogr,, 2 vols., Berl. 1876-77, foL; new ed., 
1883, under the title of Scriptures Graces Specimina; Witten bach and A. von 
Velscn, Krempla Codicum Urcrcorutn lilt, minute, tcriptomm, Hcidclb. 1878, 
fol., 60 phologr. platea; 44 Pa lssogra p h ical Society of London,” Fac-sim ilet of 

.dnnYii/ MSS., edited by Bond and Thompson, Parts i.-xii.. Loud. 1873-82, 
fol., still continued; Wattenbach, Pas Sckrtfl tee sen im Miitelalter, 2d eil. 
Iicipz. 1875, 8vo (an excellent work); Gardthausen, Griechischr. Pattrv- 
graphie, I<eipz. 1879, large 8vo (the most important recent treatise). 

A good compendious introduction to Latin palxogTaphy is Wattenbach's 
Auleitung tur lot. Palaogr., 3d ed. Leipa. 1878, 4to (90 pages). L. A. 
Chassant’s Diet, des abririations lot. et/raufaises, 4. Ad. Par. 1876,16mo, 

is very helpful in reading Latin M9& or early printed books. Comp, also 

the great work of Wailly, Klimenti de paleographic ; Zangemeister and 
Wattenbach’s Kxempla Codicum Luttuorum; Egger, Histoire du Here 

(1880); Birt, Dus unlike B 


•> 


griech. Palteogrophie, 2d ed. Lcipz. 


zur 




(1882). 
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patristic writings, the world is chiefly indebted to 

the monks of the Middle Ages. 

“ The hand that wrote doth moulder in the tomh; 

The book abideth till the dav of doom.*’ 

* 

The manuscripts of the Greek Testament have 

come down to us notjft continuous rolls, like those 

of the Hebrew Scriptures and the Egyptian and 

Herculaneum papyri, but in ordinary' book form ot 
folio , quarto, or octavo, or smaller size, in sheets 

folded and stitched together. Hence they are called 
Codices' The pages are usually broken into two, 
very rarely into three or four columns. 

The number of MSS. now known is not far from 


two thousan d, including all classes, and is gradually 


increasinsr with discoveries in ancient libraries and 




convents, especially in the East. But many of them 

have not yet been properly examined and utilized 
for textual criticism. 1 * 3 * 5 

They differ in age, extent, and valne. They were 
written between the fourth and sixteenth centuries; 


1 Coder, or caudex, means, origi Dally, the tnink of a tree, stock, stem; 

then a block of -wood split or sawn into planks, leaves, or tablets (tabella), 

and fastened together; hence a book, as the ancients wrote on tablets of 

wood smeared with wax, the leaves being laid one upon another. The 
word was afterwards applied to books of paper and parchment. 

5 The total number of MSS., including Lectionaries, is stated by Dr. 

Scrivener, in the second ed. of his Introduction (1874, p. 269, comp. p. x.), 

to be 158 uncials and 1G05 cursives. But iu the third edition (1683, p. 
xxx.), he swells the number of the cursives to 1997, and the total num¬ 
ber of uncial and cursive MSS. of all classes to 2094. He assigns (p. 661) 
to England, 373; to Italy, 417; to France, 238; to Denmark, 3; to Ger¬ 
many, 96; to Greece, 1; to Holland, 6; to Ireland, 3; to Russia, 79; to 

; to Sweden, 7; to Switzerland, 15; to Turkey, 

But this gives only 1429, to 
discovered by Dean Burgoo in 1883, 


Scotland, 8; to Spain 

120; -to the United States, 3; unknown, 37. 

which should be added about 


m. 
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tho oldest dat e from the middle of the f ourt h 


ccn 


rest, of course, on still older copies. Few 

nifthiiHcripts of Greek or ltoman classics arc older 
than the ninth or tenth century. Tho Mcdiccan 
MS. of Vergilius (Virgil) is of the fourth century, 
the Vatican MS. of J)ion Cassius of the fifth. The 
oldest MSS. of /Kschylus and Sophocles date from 
tho tenth, those of Euripides from the twelfth, those 
of the Annals of Tacitus from the eleventh century 

(Medicons I. for the first half, and Medicous II. for 

the second half). Tho oldest complete copy of 

Homer is from the thirteenth century, though tho 
Harris papyrus fragments in the British Museum are 
“perhaps of the l6t century B.C.,” and the Bankes 
papyrus of the u 2d century ” A.IX Of tho Medita¬ 
tions of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius only otic com¬ 
plete MS. is known to exist, that in the Vatican library, 

and it has no title, and no inscriptions of the several 

hooks; the other Vutican and three Florentine MSS. 
contain only extracts from the imperial book. 

It is not impossible, though not very probable, that 
MSS. of tho New Testament may yet be discovered 

But wc must 


turv 




that arc older than ntiy now known. 

remember that tho last and most cruel persecution 
of the Church under Diocletian in 


the beginning of 
the fourth century waB especially destructive of 
Bibles, which wero correctly supposed to be the 

main feeders of the Christian religion. 

Some MSS. cover tho whole New Testament, 

60 tnc only parts; and hence they arc divided into 

five or 6ix classes, accordin 


as they contain the 
Gospels, or the Acts, or tho Catholic Epistles, or the 
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Pauline Epistles, or the Apocalypse, or only the 

Scripture lessons from the Gospels or Acts and 

Epistles (the lectionaries). Those which cover more 
than one of these classes, or the whole Xcw Testa¬ 
ment, are numbered in the lists two, three, or more 

times. The Gospel MSS. are the most numerous 
those of the Apocalypse the least numerous. Some 
MSS. are written with great care, some contain many 
errors of transcribers; no one is free from error any 
more than a printed book. Many of them arc orna¬ 
mented with illustrations and pictures. Words of 
frequent occurrence are usually abridged, as 

k<t~kvoio^ (Loi’d), va — van 

Xpicrrog (Christ), irqp 
Trvivpa (Spirit); also 

(Saviour), a roc for avSpw ttoc (man), and 
oitpavo c (heaven ). 1 Most of them give the Greek 
text only, a few the Latin version also (hence called 

codice-s bilingues or Grceco-Latini ), e.g. Cod. D (or 
Be?.®) for the Gospels and Acts, Cod. D (Claromon- 
tanus) for the Pauline Epistles, and Cod. A (San- 
gallensis) for the Gospels. 

They were mostly written in the East, where the 
Greek continued to be a Jiving language, chiefly in 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and the convents of 
Mount Atlios, but the best have found their way to 
the libraries of Koine, Paris, London, and St. Peters¬ 
burg. In Europe (with the exception of Greece, 

Lower Italy, and Sicily) the knowledge of Greek dis¬ 
appeared after the fifth century till the revival of 

1 Sec on these abUrevhuioini iSerivencr, pp. 4(J, 47 , 2d cihj pp, J8, 4‘J, 
3d ed, ; and Gregory, Proleg. i, 341 sq. 
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S’cdc (God), 
Trjaouc (Jesus), 

(Father), irva 


(Son), 


f * 




ir art) p 


arjp for atorrfp 

for 
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learning in the fifteenth,and the Latin Vulgate sup¬ 
plied the place of the Greek and Hebrew Bible. 
A few (ireek Testaments may have been written in 
Italy or Gaul, as the Codex Beza:; perhaps also the 
Codex KusHimcnsis, which was discovered in Calabria 
in 1S79, but Von Oebhardt and Ilarnaek date it 
from the Last as a gift of a Byzantine emperor. 
Westcott thinks it not unlikely that Cudcx B repre¬ 
sents the text preserved in the original Greek Church 

at Borne. 

All the MSS., whether complete or defective, are 

divided, according to the size of lettere, into two 
classes, uncial and cursive. The former arc written 
in large or capital letters (litterce unciales or viajus- 

the latter in small letters {litters mimtteula) 
in current hand.’ The uncial MSS. are older, 

from the fourth to the tenth century, and hence 
more valuable, but wero discovered and used long 
after the cursive. Two of them, the Sinaitic and 
the Vatican, date from tho middle of the fourth 

century. One only is complete, tho Sinaitic. 

Besides the distinct MSS., there are over five 

hundred Lectionaries or service-books, which contain 
only the Scripture lessons read in public worship, 


j 




■ 


e 


or 




Com. on Si. Joh n, Introd. p, Ixxxix. 

Cnciali* (adj. from unriu, the hrttfik pari of anything; hence the 
English ouHrr anil the German Cute) means comtaimuig a trrelfk, and 
a measure of length) tke herljlk pari of a foot, or an imrk. It is not to be 
taken as literally describing the sixe of the letters. Majmsmltu (adj. dirain. 
from niff/or), nomnekat greater or larger f when applied to letters, had the 

same meaning, and was opposed to wmi 
But there are also very small uncials, 
culaueum. 




r t 


hu (from m 

on the papyrus rolls of Her- 


), rather small. 


r T 
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either from the Gospels alone (called Evangeliataria 
or Evan geliaria\ or from the Acts and Epistles 

{Praxajjostoli), or from the Epistles {Ephtotaria), 
or from the Gospels and Epistles {Apostoloevangclia, 
or simpl y Evangdion and Ajyosiolos). They 
times important witnesses to the text as far as they 
contain it. 


’ are somc- 


A. UNCIAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

The uncial MSS. are designated (since 'Wetstein, 

1751), for the sake of brevity, by the capital letters 

of the Latin alphabet (A, 13, C, D, etc.), with the hel] 
of Greek letters for a few MSS. beyond Cod. Z, and 
the Hebrew letter Aleph (tt) for the Sinai tic MS 
which was discovered last and precedes Cod. A. 1 

As there are different series according to the books 

o 

they contain, the same letter is sometimes used two 
or three times. Thus D designates Codex Bezre in 

■O 

Cambridge for the Gospels and Acts, but also Codex 
Claromontanus in Paris for the Pauline Epistles. 
E is used for three MSS., one for the Gospels (at 
Basle), one for the Acts (at Oxford), and one for the 
Epistles of Paul (at St. Petersburg). To avoid con- 




'1 


The present usage arose from the accidental circumstance that the 
Codex Alexnndrimis whs designated as Cod. A in the lower margin of 
Walton’s l’olyglot (Scrivener, loc. cil, p. 7a, 3d ed.). A far better system 
would be to designate them in the order of tlicir age or value, which 
would place B and X before A. But the usage in this case can ns little 
be altered as the traditional division of the Bible into chapters and verses. 
Mill cited the copies by abridgments of their names, e.g., Aler. t Cant., 
Mont.; but this mode would now take too much space. Wetstcin knew 14 

uncial MSS. of the Gospels, which he designated from A to O, and about 

112 cursives, besides 24 Evangelistaries. See the list at the close of his 
Prolegomena, I. pp. 220-222, and II. 3-15. 


i > 
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fusion, it lias been proposed to mark the difference 
by adding a number; thus U is the famous Vatican 
Codex which extends to lleb. ix. 14; but B(?) or 
B s is the Vatican MS. which contains the Apoca¬ 
lypse; D is the Codex Bessie for tl»c Gospels and 
Acts, .D('J) or D 2 the Cod. Cltiromont. for the Pauline 

arc designated by Arabic 
numerals, but w’ith the same inconvenience of sev¬ 
eral series. 

' Tlie uncials are written on costly and durable 

vellum or parchment, on quarto or small folio pages 
of ono or two, very rarely of three or four, columns. 
The older ones have no division of words or sen¬ 
tences except for paragraphs, no accents or orna¬ 
mented letters, 1 and but very few pause-marks, 
llctico it requires some practice to read them with 

ease. The following would be a specimen in English 
from the Gospel of John (i. 1, 2): 

INTI! K HK(f IN NI N< J W A ST 11KWOK 1> 

AN]>'mii\v<>nn\VAs\vTni<;oi>AM> 

TI1 K\V( >1(1) W AS( iOl IT 11 ESA M K W AS 

INTHEHKCINNINCVVnTItlOllALL 

The date and place, which were not marked on 
MSS. earlier than the ninth century, 1 can bo only 
approximately ascertained from the material, the 


Epistles. The cursive MSS. 


The arabesques at the eiul or the books in N 13, etc., might be 
side red ornaments. 

1 The earliest i/ul«( New Test, uncial 






to be r 




i. .T, 


the date H44 (according to Tischemlorf’a explanation of the inscription; 
we Scrivener, p. MO), or 979 (according to Uardthauaen, p. 159); S of the 

. The oldest dated cursives 


Gospels is dated 

pels, dated A.D. 835, Cod. 429, A.L>. 978, and Cod. M8 of the Acts, A.DL 

984, See Scrivener, p.40, and Uardthauaen, pp, 181,344. 




Cod. 461 of the Go*. 
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•form of letters, the style of writing, the presence or 
absence of the Amtnonian sections {K«paXata, capitu- 
ta) in the Gospels, the Eusebian Canons tor tables 

of references to the Amtnonian sections, after 3-10, 
when Eusebius died), the Euthalian sections in the 
Acts and Epistles, and the stichometric divisions or 

lines (orf^oi 1 ! corresponding 
if not first introduced, by Euthalin 
in bis editions of the Acts and Epistles\ 
of punctuation (ninth century), etc. 
second or third hand introduced punctuation and 
accents or different readings. Hence the distinc¬ 
tion of leetiones aprima manu , marked by a star (*); 
a secunda manu ( 


to sentences ^botli used 

cir. A.D. 45$ 

marks 

Sometimes a 








or b ); a tertia manu ( 

or c ). In Cod. C Tisehendorf used small figures 


** 




*** 


or 










or 




(C* C 3 , C 3 ), in Cod.a he used small letters (K*. s< b , a c ). 

The Codex Sinaiticus has been corrected as late as 


the twelfth century. 

Some MSS. (as Codd. C, P, Q, R, Z, 


) have been 

i 

written twice over, owing to the scarcitv and costli¬ 




ness of parchment, and are called codie 

or palimpsests (iraXI h) ; the new book being 

written between the lines, or across, or in place of 

the old Bible text. 

Constantine the Great ordered from Eusebius 

for the churches of Constantinople, the prepara 

tion of fiftv MSS. of the Bible, to be written “on 

artificially wrought skins by skilful calligraphists.* 


rescript i 


es 






5 1 


: Afterwards these stichometric divisions were abandoned 

and pave way to dots or other marks between the sentences. 

Eusebios, It/a Const iv. 36, IlfFr^rorra avftana iv 

iyKaraimvotG . . . vtu r nWiypafiv. 


too castlv, 
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To judge from this fact, tho number of uncial 

very large, but most of them perished. Only one 
contains tho whole New Testament (Cod. Sinaitieus). 

Tho whole number now known ib over one hun¬ 
dred. Tho statements vary. Scrivener reckons 

07 in all—viz., 57 for the Gospels (in another place 

ho counts 01), 14 for the Acts, 0 for the Catholic 

Epistles, 15 for the Pauline Epistles, 5 for the Apoc¬ 
alypse, exclusive of tho uncial lectionaries, which 

aro not marked by capitals, but by Arabic numerals, 
like cursive MSS. of all classes. 1 Dr. Abbot, in his 

last communication to me, Jan., 1SS4 (a few months 
before his death), counted 105 classified or 85 dis¬ 
tinct MSS. of tho New Testament (exclusive of 
lectionaries)—viz., 04 for the Gospels, 15 for the Acts, 
7 for the Catholic Epistles (16 for Acts and Cath. 

Epistles together), 20 for tho Paulino Epistles, 5 for 
tho Apocalypse. Dr. Gregory agreed with this 
statement in 1884, but added two Gos|>el fragments 
(T f and AV h ).' 

Since then several more uneial MSS. have been 
discovered—namely, by Dr. Zahn (1884), two small 
fragments in the Egyptian Museum of the Louvre 
containing 1 Titn. iii. 15,16 (continuing the readin 
of), and vi. 2; by Abbe Patiffol (1SS5 and 1886), the 
purple codex at Bcrat (Codex Herat in us) contain¬ 
ing Matthew and Mark, and a number of important 
but as yet unpublished palimpsest leaves of portions 
of Acts and Epistles. 

1 Introd. Sil ed. (1883), p. 75. But he contradicts himself, p. 

Prolegomena to Tischendorf, Pt. I. pp» 837 sq. and pj>. 

See postscript to the preface-ef the 8d ed., p. ar. 


s was 


once 
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With these additions the whole nnmber of dis¬ 
tinct uncial MSS., including all fragments, was stated 
in our last edition (1888) to be 91 

a A BB 


i:|N 


NEW 




as follows: 


cd^-^dhee 


G o (•«> H H 




I ’• 
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M1*“ N N * N p™ 0 O* bei * f * O P“ nl O b tp*® 1 ) I* p 

KRP M, ST(orT») , r wol T bed * f L’V W* btd *^ b X YZ rA0 ebt<l * , gi' 


UL pal. Ip* Q Q fan] 


IT i <p Zaun and fiatifful fragments=91. 




This list must now again be enlarged by tl 
discoveries which have been made chiefly by Dr. 
Gregory, on his journeys to Italy and Greece in 
1SS6, and described by h im in 1890, as follo^vs i 

O h T* (W 7 * XV) W 1 \V k W 1 W" W D W° (4*, Bera(inus) ♦ (Atboua 
Laura) Q (Athoua Dionysii) Z (Athoos Andrew) G b (Vaticanus Ro- 
manus Gr. 2302) S (Athous Laura) Z (Roms Vatic. Gr. 2061) S and 3 
(numbered again for Paul Epp.) X b (Monacensia bibL reg. 208, formerly 
numbered among the cursives) T k (Cairo). 

The total number of uncial MSS. at this date 
(1891) may be roughly estimated at about 110. 


ie new 




I. PRIMARY UNCIALS. 


There are four uncial MSS. which for antiquity 
completeness, aud valne occupy the first rank—two 
of the fourth, two of the fifth century; one complete 

(»), two nearly complete (A and B), one defective (C). 

To these is usually added Cod. D, as the fifth of the 
great uncials; but it contains only the Gospels and 
Acts, and has strange peculiarities. In the Gospels 

and of 




the text of C, L, T, Z, 

than that of A. but in the rest of the Isew Testa 


in Mark, is better 




Prolegomena , Part II. SvpplrMentum, pp. 441^450. Hit supplement¬ 
ary list includes W e X V and 4 (Cod. Be rat in an, published 1886) which 

I have nn m be red in the preceding list. We must await the third Part 
for G regory'a final list. 
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* 

incut A is undoubtedly, after » and B, the most iin 
portant MS. 


CODEX SINAITICL8. 

x (Alcph). Codex Sinait iith, formerly in the 
Convent of Mount Sinai ( hcnco its nam e), now in 

the Imperial Library at St. Pet ersburg . IF dales 

from the rniddlo of the fourth century, is written 
on fine parchmcnt_( 134 inches wide by lijIiiglTJ^D 

linns to a 

each). It has 34fi ^ le aves. It was_ 

sec ured b y the indefatigable Prof . C. Ti 

in the Convent of St. Catharine*. at the foot of 

Mount Si nuijfrom which the law of Jehovah was 
proclaimed for all generations to come, and where 
this precious document had been providentially pre¬ 
served for many centuries unknown nud unused till 

the fourth of February, 1809,.. It was transferred first 
to C airo, then to Peipsic, and at lust to St. Pcters- 


1 SCOvered and 

1 

lendorf 




at Leipsic, and published at St. Petersburg at the 

expense of the Czuj^ Alexaiider II. 3 in celebration of 

rst millennium of the Russian empire, by typo- 
prftph icjmitatiori from types specially east, in four 
folio volumes. 1 A photographic fac-simile edition 


the 


* Jiiuliorvm Codex Sinniticus l'etn>j>olilanv$* A utpiciia augufiistimis 

f mjirrntoru Alexandri //. ex tenebris protraril jn Europam transtulit ad 

iuetiadtis atqne Ulustranda$ saerttf Ufferas eiiidii Coxstaxtixus Tischkx. 

The first volume contains the dcdica- 

30 A>IU . 

irw 


retro poli, M DCCC L X11. 


DOKr, 

lion to the Kntperor (dated Lips. 

the corrections by later hands, and twentv^me plate* (In fac-simile); 
vola. ii. and iii. contain the Septuagint; vuL iv. the Greek Testament 
(13J£ leaves), the Epistle of Barnabas (foil. 135-141). and a part of the 


IS62), the Prolegomena, Notes on 
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would be still better, but would have cost 
$100,000, and presented many blurred p 

The New Testament, together 
of Barnabas and the fragment of Henna 
separately edited by Tisehendorf in smaller type in 
quarto (Leipsic, 18G3), in four columns; and an 
octavo edition in ordinary type {ibid. 1805). He 
issued a Collatio Critic a of the Sinaitic with the 
Elzevir and Vatican texts (Lips. pp. xxii. and 109). 
Dr. Scrivener also published a “ Full Collation of the 

Sinaitic MS. with the Received Text of the New 


over 


ages. 


with the Epistle 

was also 


Testament” (Cambridge, 1864; 2d ed. lSGi). 

Codex n is the most complete, and also (with the 


exception, perha ps, of the Vatican MS.) the oldest 


or, at all events, one of the two oldest MSS., although 
it was last found and used. Tisehendorf calls it 


omnium codicum uncialium solus integer omni - 
urnque antiguisshnusP He ass igns it to the middle 

of the fourth century, or to the age of. Eusebius, the 

historian, who died in 340. He thinks i t not im- 

one of the fifty copies which 
Constantine had ordered to be prepared for the 
churches of Constantinople in 331, and that it was 
sent by the Emperor Justinian to the Convent of 






Pastor Ilermaj (foil. 142-147J). Three hundred copies of this rare ami 

costly edition were printed and distributed among crowned bends /nut 
large libraries, except one third of the number, which were placed nt the 
disposnl of I'rof. Tisehendorf for his private use. There ore probalty 
about a dozen copies of this edition in the United States—in the library 
of the Am. Bible Society, in the libraries of the Theol. Seminaries at New 
York (Union Sem.), Princeton, A''do v 'cr, Hartford, Rochester, Auburn. 

in the Astor Library, the Lenox Library, New York, in the Univcrslty 

libraries of Harvard, Yale, etc. 
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It contains large 

eDtllAGTl 


Mount Sinai, which lie founded. 

portions'of tli<fOId Testament in 

(190 leaves), ami the whole New Testa¬ 
ment, without any omission, together with the Epi stle 

fMlariuihns, aTTTn Grech, and a part of the Pastor 

is much disc 






v 


sion 






o 


llenme in Greek (I47i leaves). It 

corrections made by the original 






urea oy numerous 

several later writers, especially one of the 
fourth century (»“), whose emendations nrc very valu¬ 
able, ami one of the seventh (s* c ). It often confirms 
Cud. Vaticanus in characteristic readings (aspoiwyc vqc 

for wioc, ill John i. 18; r»)i> EKicAriffiai' roti Siou 

in Acts xx. 28), and omissions, as the dox- 


or 


JilV 




tuC 

for KVfUOV, 

ology in Matt. vi. 13; the end of Mark (xvi. 9-20); 
the passage of the woman taken in adultery (John 
vii. f»3-viii. 11); tv 'K+fay, Kph. i. 1. It frequently 
agrees, also, with the Old Latin Version; but in 
many and important cases it supports other witness¬ 
es, and thereby proves its independence." In 1 Tim. 


Sec TiM'liriulorfit edition of the English New Tcst n Lcips. 1HC9, 

p. xii., and I Ur SimtilnM (1H71), p. 77. After a more carvful inspection of 
the Vatican >18. in I860, he somewhat modified his view of the priority 
of the Sinnitic over the Vatican MS., and assigned them both to the middle 
of the fourth century, maintaining even that one of the scribes of N (who 
wrote six leaves, and whom he designates D) wrote the New Testament 
part of U. Compare the learned and able essay of Dr. Ezra Abbot 
(against Dean Uurgon): Cornparaficr Antiquity of the Sinnitic and 
Vatican MSS., in the “Journal of the American Oriental Society,” vol. x. 
(1H72), pp. 180-200, and p, 002. Von (tebhardt, in Herzog's Rtal~Emy~ 
kiopdiiif (new cd.), vol. ii. p. 414, pronounces Hurgon’s attempt to prove 
the higher antiquity of the Vatican MS. by fifty to one hundred yean 
an entire failure. 

■ Tischcmlorf aavs ( IVaj/rn dir Ft 
readings of the Sinaiticua, 




£m, etc., p. 22): “ A thousand 
them exceedingly remarkable and irn- 
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Tischendorf’s three editions, in Scrivener’s IntroJu 

Hon, aiid in Abbe Martin’s Critique Textuell 

Bnrgon, also, in his book on the Last Twelve T 
of Mark, 

St. Petersbur 
Mark (to xvi. 8) and the first two columns of Luke. 




e. Dean 


e / 'ses 

gives an exact facsimile of a page, taken at 

which shows the last two columns of 




Note on the Discovery of Codex Sinaitici's. 
great discovery, which made Dr. Tischendorf one of the happiest men I 
ever knew, reads like an heroic romance: his three journeys from Leipsic 
to Mount Sinni, in pursuit of manuscript treasures, in 1644. 1853, and 
1859; his first rescue of forty-three leaves of the Septuagint from a waste- 
basket in the library of the Convent of St. Catharine in 1844 (published 
os ■* Codex Friderico-Augustanus" in 184G); his fruitless journey in 185o: 
his final discovery of the whole Cod. Sinaiticus in 1859. with the powerful 
aid of the recommendation of the Russian Czar, who met such a terrible 
death at the hands of the Nihilists in 1881: his patient labor in transcrib¬ 
ing the priceless document first at Cairo, then at Lcipsic, and in its pub¬ 
lication in four magnificent volumes, in connection with a great national 

event of the Russian empire (18G2); his controversy with the Creek 

Simonides, who impudently claimed to have written the codex on Mount 
Athos in 1839 and 1840 j his successful vindication; his two smaller edi¬ 
tions of the New Testament with ample Prolegomena; and his thorough 
utilization of the Codex and all other available sources in the eighth and 
last critical edition of his Greek Testament (completed in 1872), so soon 
followed by n stroke of apoplexy and death (in 1874), All these advent¬ 
ures and incidents form one of the most remarkable chapters in the history 

of biblical discoveries and scholarship. He has told the story repeatedly 
and fully himself, not without some excusable vanity, in his Reise in den 

Orient (1845-46), and .4i/s dem heil, Lande (18G2, sections 9, 10.15, 25); 
his XotUia Codicis Sin a it id (I860); the Prolegomena to his editions 
(18G2 and 1865); liis two controversial pamphlets, Die Anftchtungen der 
Sinaibibel (18G3), and Waffen der Fimtemits vrider die Sinaibibel (18G3): 
and most fully in his Die Sinnibibel, ihre Fntdechwg, Iierausgabe und 
Frrcerbung (Leipzig, 1871). 

He thus describes his delight when, on Mb third journey, he discovered, 
almost by an accident on the eve of his departure, the entire MS., and 

was permitted to examine it in his room: 

11 Not till I reached my chamber did I give myself up to the over- 


The storv of this 
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powering impression of the reality; my wildeat hope* and dream* were 

than accomplished. I knew that in my hand* I held an incompar- 
oblo ircamm; fur Christian learning. While in the deepest emotion 1 m*w 
recognized, ton, on the leave* before my eves, in pale characters, th 

superscription 'The Shepherd.’ 

entire ICpistlo of Barnabas, but al 
Both these writings were regarded by many congregations before the 
middle of the fourth century as constituent parts of the New Testament, 
but hail well-nigh disappeared after the Church had once declared them 

apocryphal. The books of our New Testament were complete: what an 
immense advantage over our most renowned Bible manuscripts—the Vat¬ 
ican and the Alexandrine! Of the Old Testament, not only were those 
eighty-six leaves recovered, but — and how precious was every single 
leaf—one hundred and twelve others besides, including all the poetical 

books. 




«* 


In fact, there lay before me not only the 

portion of the Shepherd of Hennas. 


r i 


It was past eight in the evening; one lamp feebly lit my chamber; 

there was no means of warming, although in the morning it had been icy 

cold in tho convent. Ilul in the presence of the found treasure it was n«t 

iHHtsiblo for me to s)ee|i. I immediately set myself to work to copy off the 
Kpisilo of Barnabas, whose lint pari was hitherto known only in a de¬ 
fective I .atin Inundation. It was clear to me that 1 must copy the whole 
matiiiscript, il I tdioiild not be able to get possession of the original. 








/>i> SuHiibibtl (1871), pp. 13,14. As this Uwk (one of the last fmtn 

his pen) may become very rare, I will add the original: “Erst nvf mrim m 

Zimmer gab ich micA dr in iiberwaltigenden Kind tuck der Thatsnche him 
mrine kuhnstm lloffttungen uud Trauma ararrn iibertrofen. Ich t cussfe, 
dost tch einen unrerglrichlichen Schatx fur die christ liche Wiser use haft in 
rneinm lilinden hull. Mitte ri in der tiefsten Riihrung ertaunt' ich jrtzt auch 
auf Bldttern rnr meinen Augen in bhissen Schrijhiigen die Aufechrif): 
* Per ftirte .' In der That lag ttusser dem rollstamligm Ifriefe drs Hama- 
bat auch rin Theil com JHr ten dea Hennas r or mir: britle Xchrifim tcur- 

m r 

den rttr der Mitte dea 4. Jahrhunderta ron uirlen Seitrn ala Beatandtheile 
dea Xeurn Testaments angesehen, worm damn nbe>\ da sie die Kirche jlir 
apotryjth erkiarte, fust terse hie unden. Die Pitcher umeerea Xeuen Testa¬ 
ments worm vollstdndig: irelch au ssrro rdeut licher Vorsug ror 
brriihmtrsten Hibelkandschrifteu, der Kaftlniiurifli 
.tcAm. 1 ora .-t Urn Teat ament 
son tie rn —and w*e koetbar wo r jedes ei 
sd nun t lichen poetisehen Biichen. 




ten 


der A lerandrini- 
tnur jene 8fi Blatter wirdergefunden. 


j 


[ j 
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Ho scoured first the temporary hum of the Codex. 
Bed a win on camel's hack from Mt. Sinai to Cairo, 


It was carried liv 


There he copied, 

Mill) the help of two of his countrymen, the 110,000 lines of the Codex, 
nod marked the changes by Inter hands, which amount in all to 


over 

, C|ir ht mbs permitted to take it with 
him to Europe as n conditional pretent, to the Czar for t he purpose of pub¬ 
lication. He showed it tirst to Emperor Francis Joseph nt Vienna, then 
l * King John of Saxony, and to the King of Prussia (now Emperor of 
Germany) in Berlin, ami his minister of worship (Herr von Bethniann 
Holwog, who recognized a special providence in the discovery of such a 
treasure at the foot of Mt, Sinai by a Herman Professor of the Evangelical 
Church). In November lie laid it before Alexander II. mid the Holv 


12.0011. 


Synod nt St. Petersburg, whore it was kept for 
Olliec. 


while in the Foreign 

Then it was used hy Tischcndorf in the preparation of his edition 
in Lei psic.nnd at last (18(W) permanently transferred to the imperial librarv. 
Thus the four groat Enstern uncials arc distributed throughout Europe 
—I he Sinnitie is in St, Petersburg and the Creek Chinch 


the Vatican in 

Home and the Koman Church, the Alexandrian in lioudun nud the 


Anglican Church, Codex Ephraim in Paris and the GaNienn Church. 

Germany has none of these treasures, but has done more to rccurc ami to 
utilize them for tbe benefit of Christendom Ilian anv other rmintrv. 

ta ■ 

In March, 1877, it w*as my privilege to visit, the Convent of St, Catherine 
on Mount Sinai—that awfully sublime granite pulpit of Jehovah for the 
proclamation of his holy law to nil future generations. Two of the thirty 
monks kindly showed me that curious building which unites the charac¬ 
teristics of a for.t, n church, a mosque, mid a monastic retreat, nud calls to 
mind no me of the greatest events in the history of the race. I snw the 
library of several hundred written and printed volumes, nsretic and homi¬ 
letic treatises, mostly in Greek, some in Arabic, some in Hussimi, ninny 

of them worm-eaten, soiled, nnd torn. On n dusty table lay Chanipollioii s 

Pictorial Egypt (presented to the Convent by the French government), 


‘•As tr< i r Afxnds nach nckt , fine 1. ampe erleu eh tetf nur tpiirlich uu in 

Zimmer; tin Mit tel zur Hriznttg gob es nicht, obtchvn es am Morgen im 

Kloster toga r A '.it gef'roren hntte. A her es tear viir nicht mbglirh, gegeniiber 
dan cut deck ten Jlrichfhtnne zu tchlajen. leh settle mich vielmehr soj'orl 

dc« Jirief det Jiantabat, dessett erster Theil nur erst nut eitier 
^angelhaOcn lafeinitchen Ltbersetiung btkantd trar , abzuschreiben. 
tear mir Mar, dttss ich die gauze l/andtchr\fl abtehreibett tnvsste, want ieh 

tit nicht tin Original tollte ertcerben kot men," 


Et 


Ill 


MANUSCRIPT* OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


presented by 


■ copy of Tischcndorr* edition of the Septnagint (which 
himself), ami a copy of tho imperial four-volume edition of the Codex 

Sinaiijam (no doubt a present of the Czar). 

f on Evangelistary (the Codex Aureus), written in gold uncial 


r r i 


Lx J 


A l>eautiful, but rather late 


copy 

Idlers ill double columns, with illuminated pictures of the Saviour, the 


Virgin, and the Evangelists, is preserved in the cha|»), and 

reading-desk. When I iiu|uired about the original Codex Sinaiticus, 

nud men tinned the name of Tischendurf, the sub-prior kindled lip ill 

thief, wliu hail stolen 

When 1 


dorns 


indignation and unceremoniously railed him 
I heir greatest treasure on the pretext of a temporary loan, 
minded him of the large reward of the Emperor of Hussia, who had fur- 
nirdied a new silver shrine f»r the coffin of St. Catherine, he admitted it 


reluctantly, hut remarked that they did not want the silver, but the 
manuscript--! be manuscript, of which these ignorant monks had actually 
burned several leaves liefore Tischendurf came to the rescue of the rest in 
1HII. Ihil the charge of theft is fulse. After long delays and Oriental 
formalities the Codex was formally presented (not sold) to the Czar in 
lHfii) bv tin* new prior. Archbishop Kflllistratos, and the monks of the 
Coiivrni* of St. Catherine and Cairo. The usual Oriental ex|>cclation 
of backsheesh was fulfilled, although perhaps not to the extent which 
Or. Ti'i'licndorf drsirrd. 1 So he assured me in 1871, and showed me, at 
l.eipiit', two letter* of Knllistraios full of Oriental compliments and ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude to the German Professor, ami stating that the Codex 
was presented to the AotocrnL of the Hussias 
devotion** (tif ii’i 

See his own account of the final delivery in /He Sinnihibrl, p. ilI. 


testimony of eternal 

■ 

v ri/f au'iov ijiiHiV cm* run MYrwpoffri'rjc). 


IT?. 


CODEX ALEXANDRINT3. 

A. Codex Alexandbinub of the fifth century, in 
quarto and two columns (12} inches high, 10} broad), 
given hy Patriarch Cyril Lncar of Constantinople 

(tho unlucky Calvinistic reformer, formerly of Alex¬ 
andria) to King Charles I. (162$), now in the British 
Museum, London, where the open volume of tho 
New Testament is exhibited in the MS. room. It 
was probably written in Alexandria. It contains 
on 773 leaves the Old Testament, in the Septoagint 

1 The Czar gave 7000 roubles tu the library, ami *2000 roubles to lb* 
convent. Gregory, Prnlen. i. 3oi 
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Version (edited by Baber, London, 1S16-2SI. and the 

New Testament: but, unfortunate]v, with the umis- 

J * 1/ - 

sion of Matt. i. 1-xxv. G, John vi. 50—viii. 

2 Cor. iv. 1 

Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthi 
with a fragment of a second epistle, or rather homily. 
This was the only MS. extant of Clement before 

the diseoverv bv Rhilotheos Brvennios of the copy 

at Constantinople (1ST5). Tlie Xew Testament of 


. and 

xii. G. It has also at the end the Greek 






O 


O 


;ins 






C~l oc. 


yee ov. 


rxiM 


SrF.ciMEXs of the Codex Ai.kxandiiims. 

The first is in bright red. with breathings and accents. and contains 

C7 i 

Gen. i. 1, '2. Sept. (Ev (•pX’t o e'er riv c.r pan r coi 

■yiji' >/ ci yff ijv ao parotr vat aKar(i<JKtva<T 70 <r' rni *“nru> 

rij a n;3iWoi».). The second specimen is in common ink. and contains 
Acts xx. 2a (rTpofff\(7£ foiTonr rm ~a rn r<o 
to Trva to . nyto v t-rtro tirttTKQTrovG ‘ 

KV f]V 7T £01 tTTQUJVa 70 Cta 

versus jftji", 


rtj )■ 


oi^irtuj 1 fr to i fian 

otfiatvttv nj y tctXriaiai rov 
rov aifjmroc ror tcioi'.)* A favors kvdiov 
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tli g Alexandrian MS. was published by Charles G. 
Woide in uncial type (London, 1780), and by 11. II. 
Cow pur, in common type (ibid. 1800). We have it 
now in a most beautiful photographic facsimile, 
issued hy the Trustees of the British Museum* Lon¬ 
don, 1870. The Old Testament part is in course of 
publication in the same style (1882). 

Cod,.A is the first uncial MS. that was wwi by 

biblical scholars (although Cod. D was known be- 
fore to Bcza). It stands in the third or fourth 
rank of the large uncials. It presents a text which 
in the Gospels occupies an intermediate position be¬ 
tween the oldest uncial and the latter cursive text, 
and which seems to have been most circulated in 
the fourth eenturv: blit in the rest of the New Test, 
it stands next to « and B. In several hooks it agrees 
with the Latin Vulgate in many peculiar readings 
which are not attested hy the older Latin ; hence 
Dr. Ilort (ii. lf>2) infers that Jerome* in his revision* 
must have used to n great extent a common original 

with A. 


CODEX VATICAN US. 

B. Codex Vaticanub, of the middle of the fourth 

century, on very fine thin vellum, in small hut clear 

and neat uncial letters, in three columns (of 42 lines 
cneh) to a quarto page (10 inches by 10£), preserved 
in tbc Vatican Library at Rome (No. 1209). It is 
the most valuable of tbc many valuable treasures of 
this great repository of ecclesiastical learning and 

literature. It is more accurately written than the 

Siuaitic MS., and probably a little older, but not 
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apparently copied in Egypt by 

Tischcndorf lias ob- 

. WAS 


complete.' It was 
two or three skilful scribes, 
served the fact that tho seribo of the New Test 
the same who wrote a few pages in the New Te6t. 
of k, together with tho opening verses of the Apoc- 
ulvpse, besides corrections. This fact seems to point 
to the same ago and country of the two MSS.; while 

the other hand the corrections, the remarkable 

difference in the order of the books of the New Test 
and other peculiarities, ns clearly indicate different 
and independent sources from which they were de¬ 
rived. This makes their united testimony all the 
stronger. The corrections in both enable us to 
some extent to follow tho history of the text. 

( \h\. H was brought to Itonio shortly after the 

establishment of the Vatican Library by Pope Nich¬ 
olas V. in 144s; perhaps (us Dr. Scrivener and 
others conjecture) by tlic learned Cardinal Ik; 
eurion, formerly a roll bishop of Nicma, who labored 

at the Council of Ferrara-Florence with great zeal, 

but in vain, for the reunion of tho Greek and Latin 


fjl 


on 






It was entered in the earliest 

It contains 


churches (d. 1472). 

cntnloguo of that library, made in 1475. 


1 Dr. Trecfllci was so much impressed with lhe antiquity of H that 
lie thought it was written before the Council of Kictea (825). lie so 
informed Dr. Scriveuer (Sir Ltct. p. 2ft). The Koman editor* font cud, 
<>f course, for the primacy of the Vatican against the Sinaitic MS., but 
admit that they are not far a]uirt, "nos maqmm i nfer orders trtatem initr 
vtnutifut iibri edtftonem." See Tom. vi. p, vii. 

1 lit Cod. 8 the Pauline Epistles precede the Acts, and the Hebrews 

are placed lictwcen 2 Theasalonians and 1 Timothy. In Cod. B the Catholic 

Epistles are between the Acts and the Pauline Epistles, and the Hebrews 

precede the Pastoral Epistles (which are lust), lloth differ from the order 
of the Vuleate. 
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the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, with 
some gaps, 1 and the New Testament as far as Ilcb. 
is. 14 (inclusive), and breaks off in the middle of the 
verse and of the word xa$a \ put. The Pastoral 
Epistles (1 and 2 Timothy and Titus), Philemon, and 
the Apocalypse are lost. Cod. B for the Apocalypse 
(likewise in the Vatican, as No. 2066) is a different 
MS., of the eighth century, and is marked Q by 
T regel les. 

Cod. B became first known about 1533, 1 when 
Sepulveda directed the attention of Erasmus to it, 
but it was watched with jealons care by the papal 
authorities, and kept from public use till the middle 
of the nineteenth century. It was first partially 
and imperfectly collated, under considerable restric¬ 
tions, by Bartolocci, librarian of the Vatican (1660), 
then by the Abbate Mico for Richard Bentley (about 

1720, published 1799), and by Andrew Birch of 
Copenhagen (17S1, published 17SS, 179S, 1801). 
When the MS. was transferred to Paris during the 
empire of the first Napoleon, Dr. ling, a Roman 

Catholic scholar, inspected it in 1S09. and first fully 

recognized its paramount value (IS 10). 

After the MS. was restored to Rome, it was for a 

long time almost inaccessible, even to famous schol- 

o _ 

ars. Dr. Tregclles was not even permitted to 
pen and ink, although he was armed with a letter 
from Cardinal Wiseman. The MS. was nevertheless 


use 


in the 

cxuvil (cxxxviii.) 6. a ml the 


1 Gen. i. 1-xlri. 28 is wanting, ami supplied by small type 
Roman edition; also Ps. cr. (cvi.) 

Books of Maccabees. 

* If not already in 1522, 


Tregelles thinks, Horne’s Intr„ iv. 107. 
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examined to some extent by Mnralt (1844), more 

thoroughly by Tisehendorf (1843, 1844, 1866), Tro¬ 
wel leu (1845), Dressed (1855), Burgon (1860), Alford 
(1861), and his secretary, Mr. Cure (in 1862). It was 

at lust printed under the supervision of the celebrat¬ 
ed Cardinal Angelo Mai (d. 1854), Rome, 1828-38, 

but not published till 1857 (in 5 vole., the fifth con¬ 
taining the New Testament); but so inaccurately 
that tliis edition is critically worthless. The New 
Testament was again published separately, with some 

improvements, by Vercellone, Rome, 1859; more 
critically by Tisehendorf, Leipsic, 1867, from a par¬ 
tial inspection of fourteen days (three hours each 
day) in 1866 under the constant supervision of C. 
Vercellone, who learned from the German expert 
some.useful lessons in editorial work. 1 

A critical, though by no means infallible, qnasi- 
fuc-siniilo edition of the whole Vatican MS. by Ver- 
eu Untie (d. 1869), Jos. Cozza, and Gaetano Sergio 

(who was associated for a short time with Cozza 
after Verccllone's death), was published at Rome, 

1868-81, in six stately folio volumes. The type 
used was cast in Lcipsic, at the expense of the Prop¬ 
aganda, from the same moulds as those employed for 

Tischcudorfs edition of the Codex Sinaiticus, al¬ 
though the Vatican Codex is written in much smaller 
letters. Tisehendorf unjustly complained of the bad 

Inch the Roman printers made of his type.' 


use w 


1 \<>rum Tttt amentum Vatieamum TUcAntdo rf, Li pa. 1867 , with 

Prolegomena, Comp, his Appendix S. T. V'ctriami, 1069 , aD( | his Jtetpotua 
ill of/iffimim Jtomnnaa, 1870 (the charges of the “ Civilth Cattolica 
* The full title of the Koman quasi-lac-simile edition reads: 
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At last a photographic fac-simile edition has ap¬ 
peared in Rome, 1889 (one hundred copies only). 1 

The Vatican is, upon the whole, the best as well 
as the oldest of MSS. now known, but must he used 
with proper regard to all other sources of evidence. 
In this judgment most modern critics a 

niann and Tregelles made it the chief basis of their 
text as far as they then knew it. AVcstcott and Ilort 

have used it more thoroughly and systematically since 
it lias been published in full. Tischendorf pays the 
greatest attention to it throughout, although, in his 
last critical edition, he shows in manv conflictin 

J mt 

eases a natural preference for the Sinaitic Codex of 
his own discovery. B has numerous corrections by 
a contemporaneous hand, and was supplied with 

Socrovum Grcccvs Codex Vafiamus avspice Pto IX* Poufifice Maximo 
adUitis studiis Caroli Vercvllone Sodulis Bmiwhitce et Josephi Cozza 
Monti chi Basilvnn edit us, lioma;, t y pis et impensis S, Congregation is de 

Propaganda Fide, 

Four volumes contain the Septungint (i. Pentateuch and .Jus.; ii, Judges, 

etc*; iii* The Psalms, etc,; iv, Esther, etc*); one volume llic New Testa¬ 
ment, wliich appeared in 1868 as tom, v. It gives the original MS* down 
to IIel>. ix, H, in 284 large pages, 3 columns. The rest of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the Apocalypse (from p, 285 to 302) are supplied from 

a later text [reccntiori mmiu) in ordinary Greek type, and lirtvc therefore 
less critical value. The Pastoral Epistles and the Epistle to Philemon are 
wanting altogether. The sixth volume contains prolegomena, 

1 Under the title: H ]S T EA AIA0HKH | Novum Testtimentum | e 
Codice Vaticuno 1209 j nativi textus graeci primo omnium | photo- 
fypice repraesentaium j auspice | lkosb xiii. roNT, 

Josepho Cozza-Lvzi Abate Bttsilinno \ S . Rom, Kcclesiae \'icebibliothe- 
cano | Romae | K Bibliotheca Vaticana \ A genie Phoiographo J)a?iesi 
M DCCCLXXXIX, I compared it carefully with the original in the 
Vatican Library, April, 1890 T and gave an account of it in “The Sunday- 
School Times,” Philadelphia, May 17,1890. Comp, O. v. Gebhardt in the 
"Thcol, Litoraturzeituug " for Aug, 9, 1890, 


Lacli 


uree. 




cr 


18 G 8 lo 1881 , 


Beautifully printed on vellum paper. 


cu route I 


MAX. 
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nts and breathings by a third hand in the tenth 

It is mure free from Western or 


iU'Ct! 


century or later. 
Alexandrian readings than 


It presents on the 

whole, with R, tho simplest, shortest, and eoneisest 

J’ho charge of omissions of mAiiy words and 


st. 


text. 

wiiole clnuscs is founded on tho false assumption 

that the Klzcvir text is the standard. Westcott and 

The fondness for omissions. 


Hurt say (p. 55 1 ): 

which has sometimes been attributed to the scribe 
of the Vatican, is imaginary, except, perhaps, single 
petty words. 

few exceptions) a strong presumptive 
the genuineness of a reading, and, when supported by 

other mitc-Nicciie testimony, it is conclusive. Their 
concurrent testimony from independent sources 
gives us tho oldest attainable text, which may be 

traced to the enrly part of tho second century, or the 

generation next to that of tho autographs. 




The agreement of B and w i6 (with 

evidence for 




nfcfl not be surprised that I), os well as X should have 
incurred ittc sjiccinl hostility oT the admirers of the common text, from 
vliidi it so often departs. l)r. Dobbin, as quoted by Scrivener (p. 10H), 
calculated that D leaves out 2556 words or clauses. Desn Hurgon (in the 
"Quarterly Review" fur Oct. 1881, p. 1(U) asserts that, in the Clospola 
alone, B omits at least 2877 words, adds 536, substitute* 1135, transfuses 
2<i98, modi lies 1192 (total changes, 7578); the corresponding figures in 
being severally 3455, 03d, 1114, 2290, 1265 (in all 8072). This is one or 
the reasons for which the Dean, in defiance of the best judges, condemns 
it and It ns the most corrupt of MSS., and of course ail the critical 
edition* based on them, llis list of departures is indeed formidable, but 
all the worm- for the common text which ia his standard; for in nine caeca 


(V 


1 Tischctnlorf save "not earlier than the tenth or eleventh century.’ 

*■ * 

The Homan editors think they have identified the man (a certain monk 
Clemens or KXijpqc), and assign his dale (conjecturaUv) 
beginning of the fifteenth century," 


about the 
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out of ten it is easier to account for additions and interpolations than for 
omissions. 


Dean llurgon often refers to Dr, Scrivener,, the 


conservative 

editor of the textus receptus, as an authority; but even Scrivener accords 

to Cod. II at least as much weight as to any single document in existence" 

(frit rod. p. 108), and calls it, 




a ; 


in common with our [his] opponents, the 


most weighty single authority we possess" (n, 471). 


l'or a true estimate 

of the comparative value of united testimony, see the convincing exposi¬ 
tion of Dr. Hurt's Introiltietioii, pp. 212-254. 


He arrives at the conclusion 


that, with some specified exceptions, 

oldest MSS. should be accepted as the true readings until strong internal 
evidence is found to the contrary, and that no readings of X and H 

safely be rejected absolutely, though it is sometimes right to place them 
only on an alternative footing, especially where they receive 

from Versions or Fathers. 


the united readings of these two 




no support 


On this line the great battle for the purest text of the New Testament 
must be fought out. The question is between the oldest MSS. nnd the 
latest, between tbe uncial text nnd the Stephanie or Elzevir text, 
conflict has fairly begun in the Revision year 1881 

of learning and zeal on both sides, and before a far larger audience in t 
hemispheres than ever listened to a discussion on a dry ami intricate, 
yet very important, department of biblical scholarship. We accept the 
alternative put by the Dean of Chichester, whose learning is only equalled 
by his dogmatism, but we come to the opposite conclusion. “ Codices li and 

lie says, 1 “arc cither among the purest of manuscripts, or else they 

•re among the very foulest. The text of Drs. Westcott and Hort is 

either the very best which has ever appeared, or else it is the veiv worst; 
the nearest to the sacred autographs, or the furthest from them. There 
is no room for both opinions; and thrre cannot exist any middle view. 
The question will have to he fought out, and it must be fought out fairly." 
Matpui est r erifas et nrcevakbit. 


The 

with a rare amount 


wo 




CODEX EPflRiEMl. 

C. Codex Regius, or Efhr^emi Syri, in the Nation¬ 
al Library at Paris, is a codex rescriptns, and has its 

name from the fact that the works of the Syrian 


See his third article on the New Teat, Revision in “The Quarterly 

Review ” for April, 1882, at the close, p. 877; or The Rerwion Revised, ji 

865 . 
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father, Ephnetn (d. 372), were 

written over the original l»ible 

text, which is scarcely legible.' 
it dates from the fifth century 

4 h r 

and probably from Alexandria. 
Tischendorf regards (’ as older 
than A, and in the Gospels it has 

a much better text. In fortunate¬ 
ly it is very defective, and con- 

tains oidv 04 leaves of the Old 
Test, and about three fifths of 
the New Test, (145 

leaves), one or more sheets having 
perished out of almost every «pi ire z S' 
of four sheets. It was first collated 
by Wetstcin (1710), and edited b) 
Tischendorf (Leipsie 

vols.). Its text “senns to stand 

nearly mid wav between A and J{ 

► * 

somewhat inclining to the latter 

(Seri verier V Two correctors, one 
of the sixth, the otlicr of the ninth 

century (designated by Tischendorf 

as (’**, 0***, or C 2 , C’ 3 h have been 

■ 

at work on the MS. (c. iy., in 1 Tim. 

iii. 1(S) to the perplexity of the 
critical collator. 






out of 238 
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1 he owner of that MS. must have ha«l a verv 

* 

low iiU'R of r lie Hildc to ft pi ace it l>y the writing 

of Kplincm, It was making void the Word uf 
4 i(hI by the traditions of men. Comp, Matt. 

xv* G, 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


CODEX BEZ.E. 


D, for the Gospels and Acts, is Codex Bez.e, 

Cantabihgiensis, in the Library of the University 
at Cambridge (to which 15eza presented it in 1581) 
It dates from the sixth century, and was written in 

the Occident, jirobably in Gaul, by 
ignorant of Greek. 


o 


a transcriber 

It contains only the Gospels 

and Acts, with a Latin version; edited in facsimile 

type by Thomas Kipling, Cambridge, 1703, 2 vols. 

fob, and more accurately by Dr. Scrivener, in com 

inon type, with a copious introduction and valuable 

critical notes, Cambridge, 1S64. 

Cod. D is the second of the uncial MSS. which 


was known to scholars (15 being the first). Dcza 
procured it from the monastery of St. Irunseus at 
Lvons in 1502, but did not use it on account of its 

U / 

many departures from other MSS. It is generally 

ranked with the great uncials, but is the least valu¬ 
able and trustworthy of them. Its text is very 
peculiar and puzzling. It has many bold and ex¬ 
tensive interpolations, e. g ., a paragraph after Luke 
vi. 4 (which is found nowhere else): “ On the same 

day he [Jesus] beheld a certain man working on the 
Sabbath, and said unto him, Man, Messed art thou 

if tlion knowest what thou docst; but if thou know- 
est not, thou art cursed and a transgressor of the 
law.” It differs more than any other from the re¬ 
ceived Greek text, but it often agrees in remarkable 
readings with the ancient Latin and Syriac versions. 

Dr. Tregcllce remarks that “ its evidence, when 
alone, especially in additions, is of scarcely any value 
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to tho genuine text; but of the very greatest 

corroborated by other very ancient author- 

J)r. Ilort attaches great importance to this singu¬ 
lar MS. iih a means of tracing textual corruptions up 
to the fourth, and even tho second century, 
says (ii. 14‘J): “In spite of the prodigious amount 
of error which D contains, these readings, in which 
it sustains and is sustained by other documents de¬ 
rived from very ancient texts of other types, render 
it often invaluable for the secure recovery of the 
true text; and, apart from this direct applicability, 
no other single source of evidence, except the quota* 
tioiiH of Origen, surpasses it in value on the equally 
important ground of historical or indirect instruc- 
tivenesa. To what extent its unique readings are 

due to license on the pnrt of the scribe, rather than 
to faithful reproduction of an antecedent text now 

otherwise lost, it is impossible to say; but it is re¬ 
markable how frequently tho discovery of fresh 
evidence, especially Old Latin evidence* supplies a 
second authority for readings in which I) had hith¬ 
erto stood alone. At all events, when every allow¬ 
ance has been made for possible individual license, 
tho text of D presents a truer image of the form in 
which tho Gospels and Acts were most widely read 
in the third and probably a great part of the second 

century than any other extant Greek MS. 

Tho same remarks apply with little deduction to 
Cod. 1) (2) for the Paulino Epistles, which deserves 
a place among the primary uncials, but is usually 
ranked with tho secondary. It likewise gives the 




when 


itv. 


lie 
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Western text 

inferior v 


which in the Epistles of Paul 
alue. (See below.) 


is of 


2. SECONDARY VNCIAI.S. 


The secondary 
later date—from the fifth 
ninth and tenth centuries. 


uncial MSS. are defective and of 

century (Q and T) to the 

Most of them contain 

None of 
formed part of a com¬ 
plete Bible, and. it is even doubtful whether anv of 

L a 

them belonged to a complete New Testament. Six 
alone are known to have contained more than one 


the Gospels, only five the Apocalypse. 

them show siinis of havin 


u 






of the groups of books, if we count the Acts and 
the Apocalypse as though they were each a group. 

In giving a brief account of these secondary 

uncials I follow chiefly the latest descriptive list of 

Tischendorf, as revised by Dr. von Gebhardt (1878), 
and again revised by Dr. Abbot (1S82 and 18S4). ,J 


■h 4 


n (2), for the Apocalypse: Codex Vatican us 2066 (formerly Has i Han 
Codex 105); eiglitli century. Edited Liy Tischendorf, imperfectly 1846, 

carefully 1869, alter a fresh collation made in 1H66. Cozzn published a 

few unimportant corrcclions to this latest edition in Ad etlitvmrm A/>oca- 

fffpseos S, Johaimisjitxta vetuethsimvm rv dice in iin s i I. I 'at. 2066 Lips. anno 
1869 ervlgatam aninnidcasitmes, liom. 1869. Tregelles marked this MS. 
with the letter Q, to distinguish it from the far more valuable and famous 

Cod. R 

i) (2), for the Tatilinc Epistles (including Hebrews): Codex Ci.aiio- 
montanus; of the second half of the sixth century slightly defective, 
hut very valuable: in the National Library at Paris. Collated by Tregclles, 
1849 and 1850. Edited by Tischendorf, Leipsic, 1852. lleza procured it 


1 Wcstcott and Hort, ii. 75. 

a For Schaff’s Relig. Kticyclopcedia , vol. i. 271-273 (published in New 

York und Edinburgh. Nov, 1882, revised ed, 18H6). Comp, also Gregory's 

Proleg. i. 372 sqq., and the second vol. of the great work of Abbe Martin. 
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from the monastery of Clermont (hence the name), and made tome use 

of it (IAH2). It is Greek end Latin, stic home trie, with accenls by 

IiaihI, but no division of words. It w 
The Latin (ext represents (he oldest version (of the second century). 

K (1), for tin* (impels; Codex U.\»n.Lr;>«l« ; eighth century; in (he 
library at Basic; defective in Luke. Erasmus overloukcd it. 

bv Tischrmlorf and Mtiller (1848), and by Tregcllcs (1846). It is better 
* 

than most of the 

crptu*. 

E (2), for the Acts; Codex Lal iHAM h; in the Ilodleian Library 
Oxford; a present from Archbishop Laud in 1686 (hence the name), with 
n close Ijitin version on the left column, of the end of the sixth century*; 
probably brought from Tarsus to England by Theodore of Canterbury 

(i|. and used by the Venerable Bede (d. 7So), newly published by 

Tischendorf, in the niuth ro). of bis Xo itimnita Sacra, 1870. Very valu¬ 
able for the (ireek-Latiu text of the Acts. 


later 

retouched at different lime* 


Collated 


‘coud-claas uncials. It approaches to the Ttrivt He- 


n 


E (II), for the 1'aidine Epistles: Codex Sax<.krmaxexsis ; G 
Latin; formerly at Saint-Germain den Pres (hence the name), near l'aris; 
now at St. Petersburg. In th« Greek a mere copy of D (Clammont.) 
after it had Iteen altered bv several hands. Ninth or tcuih centurv. Of 

8* -P 

no criticnl value except for the I.stin text. 

V (I). for ihc Gospels; C»mIcx IIokkki.iani'n; once 


I ■ 


bv John 
* 

( Unreel (d. 16?!>). Dutch ambassador in l^tndoii under James I.; now in 
the library of the University at 1’treehi. Not important. 


F (i*), |«>r I he Pauline Epistles: Codex AroiKXsix (named from Auyia 
!>irc» or \hij>>t, a monastery at Rcichcnau ill Switterlaml); bought by 
Hiehard Kent ley at Heidelberg, and hr<|iicathed by his nephew to Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Grtecn-Latin (but the Latin no translation of the 
Greek); col la toil by Tischendorf, 184?, by Tregclles, 1843; carefully edited 

by Dr. Scrivener, 1839, in common type. Ninth century. 

I' 4 : designates those passages of the Gospel*, Acts, and Pauline Epistles 
found copied on the margin of the Coisliu Octateuch in Paris, dating from 
the beginning of the seventh century*. Printed by Tischendorf in 1846 

(.1/oMHm. i. inctl.y. 

G (I), for the Gospels: Codex Haiii-eiani's; collated by Wrtstcin, 
Tischendorf, and Tregclles. Ninth or tenth century. It haa tnanv breaks. 

* m 

Now in the British Museum. 


(»(2\ for the Acts (ii. 45-iii. 8); seventh century; now in Si. Peters¬ 
burg, taken there by Tiacheudorf in 1830. H has a fe 
able readings. 


and toIu* 
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G b , for the Acts (fragments ofchnpters xvi..xvii., xviii.); ninlh century 
or earlier; now called Codex Vnticnnns 9G71, formerly Cryptofcrraicusis. 
Edited bv Cozza, 1877. 

G (3). for the Pauline Epistles: Codex IIoehneumm's ; was cither 
copied from F (llort), or from the same archetype (Tischendnrf. Scriv¬ 
ener). Ninth century. It is n part of the same MS. os A of the Gospels. 
Purchased by Prof. C. F. Boenier at Lcipsic, 1705; in the liny; 1 ] Library 
at Dresden, Published by Mattlnui, Meissen, 171)1. 

H (I), for the Gospels: Codex SittDtti.ii 
Matt. xv. 30, and defective in all the Gospel 
of Hamburg. Collated by Trcgclles, 1850, 

Tischendorf. 


tenth century; beginning 
Now in the Public l.il 


irary 

and examined in 1854 bv 




H (2). for the Acts: Codex Metinensix: 
seven chapters. Now at Modena. 

1843, and by Tregcllcs. 1845. 

H (3), for the Pauline Epistles: Codex Coislixi axis; sixth century; 
fragments of the Pauline Epistles in thirty-one leaves, all found in the 
binding of manuscripts at or from tile Monastery of St. Athanasius at 
Mount Athos. Twelve of these leaves are in the National Library at 

Those fourteen 


ninth century; lacks about 
Carefully collated by Tischendurf, 


Paris; and two formerly there arc now at St. Petersburg, 
leaves, containing fragments of 1 Corinthians. Galatians, < Timothy, Titus, 
and Hebrews, were published by Montfnueon in 1715, in his liiOWMheca 
Cvislinianu. Two more leaves at Moscow (Jiibt, S. Syri. Cl), containing 
parts of Hcb. x., were first described and collated bv Matthau (17841. and 
have been edited in fac-sirnilc by Sabas [Specim.paleeogr^ Moscow, J^G3), 

They are designated as N c in Tischemlorf's Greek Testament* seventh 
edition (1859). Four more leaves, belonging to Archbishop Poriiri and 
the Archimandrite Antony, are cited by Tisehendnrf in his Inst (eighth) 
critical edition on 2 Cor. iv, 4-G; Col. iii. 5-8, 1 Thess, ii, 9-13, iv, tMO. 

Still more recently nine new leaves have been discovered at Mount Athos. 


Their text, eontainin 


parts of 2 Curintlmns ami Galatians, has been 






published by Duchesne in the Archives des misxums scienf , et lit 
tom, iii. p. 420 sqq v Paris, 187G. Two more leaves, containing 1 Tim, vi. 

9-13, ami 2 Tim. ii. 1-9, have been found attached to a MS. in the National 

Library at Turin in 1881, 




ser 


[E. A.1 


1, for the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Epistles: Codex Tisciiexdorfi- 

anus II., at St. Petersburg, designates a manuscript in which, under later 
Georgian writing, there are twenty-eight palimpsest leaves of seven dif¬ 
ferent codices, containing fragments of the New Testament, as follows: 
I 1 , of John xi., xii., xv., xvi„ xix. l a , of 1 Cor, xv„ xvi.: Tit. i.; Acta 
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I* of Matt. 

I*, of 

1 *■ : l.f 

The text of I *•' has a clone affinity 

Published bv Tischendorf ill hia Mvn.taer. mtiL N.C 

* 


xxr., xxvi.; Mirk ix.,xiv. 

I *, of Acta ii 
ore of the fifth centurj 


xxviil. I *, of Matt. xiv„ xxtr 
xvti.-xiv; Luke xviii.; John iv 
Acta xiii. I \ of Loke vii., xxiv. 
the sixth; 1 4 4 of the seventh, 
with HA HC 1)1 




I P- 


VI* 




V 


1 . 1.1 




•i 






¥ 4 




vol. i. (1855). 

l b , fur John's (lospel, formerly N b ; beginning of fifth century; four 
palimpsest leaven in the llritish Museum, containing, under two layer* 
of Syriac writing, fragments of seventeen verses of Johu xiii. and xvi. 
Deciphered by Tischendorf and Trego Urn, and published by the former 
in Ilia At on. attcr. inrti. N. C., vo 


UL(1857). [K.A.j 

K (1), for the Gospels: Codex Cvrnitu; complete; middle or end of 
ninth century; now in Pari*. Text somewhat remarkable. Collated by 
Tiflchendorf (1842) and TregelltB (1840 and 1850). 

K(2), for the Pauline and Catholic Epistles: Codex Mosgi'Exaia; 


ninth century; brought from Mount Athoa to Moscow. Ljck9 a part of 
(tom an a and l Corinthians. Collated by Matthcei. 

1.(1), for the Gospel*: Codex Kkoilh; publishcil by Tischendorf. 184d: 
written in the eighth century; full of errant in spelling, but very remark¬ 
able for iia agreement with St, H, C, and Origcu; now in Paris. 

for ihe Arts, Paulino :.«nd Catholic Epistles: Codex Amski.H'I’*, 
or Pamhiiinki (formerly G and I); ninth century; now in the Angelica 
Library of the Augusiiman monks at Rome. Contains Acta vii. 10 in 
IIeh. xiii. 10. Collated by Tinchcudorr (1843) and Tregelles (1845). 

M (1\ for the Gospcla: Codex CaMI’Ianuh; complete; end of ninth 

century; now in Paris. Copied and used by Tischendorf (1849). 

M (2), for the Pauline Epistles: Codex Kubku; ninth century. Two 

folio leaves at Hamburg (Heb. i. 1-iv. 3, xii. 20-xiii. So 1, and two at 

London (I Cor. xv. 52-2 Cor. i. 15; 2 Cor. x. 13-xii. 5). Written in red. 
Edited by Tischendorf in Aneciiot, attcr. tt 1855, and, with a few 

corrections, 18(11. 

N (1), for tho Gospels: Codex Pi*Ri»VRicra. end of the sixth century; 
beautiful manuscript written on the thinnest vellum, dyed purple, with 

silver letters (the abbreviations (4 C=£i<Sc. K C-n<pioc, etc., in gold); 
four leaves in London, two in Vienna, six in the Vatican, and thirty, 
three in the Monastery of St. John in Patmna. Tischendorf used in his 
eighth edition of the New Testament the readings of the thirty-three 
Patinos leaves transcribed by John Sakkelion. containing Mark vi. 58~xr. 
23, with some gaps. These have since been published by Duchesne in 
the Archives dea mmidiu acimtijmvta, 3* aer., tom. iii. 187G. 


n 
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N (21. for Gal.itinns aiul Hebrews: two leaves; ninth ccnturv: 
taininp Gnl. v. 12 -vi. 4 and Hcb. v. #-vi. 10 . Brought by Tisohetidorf to 

St. Petersburg. 

N b 




The manuscript now marked bv Tischendurf I b . 

O (11. for John's Gospel: eight leaves, ninth century; 
part of John i. and xx., with 


containing a 

scholia, now ill Moscow (.s’. St/n. 1261. 
Edited by Matthsci (1785\ and, after him. by Trcgellcs, Cod. Z.U’Y 

Appendix, Text valuable. 


nth irs 


O (21, for 2 Corinthinns: two leaves; sixth century, containing 2 Cor. 

Brought from the East to St. Petersburg by Tiscliendorf in 


. 20- i. 12. 


18o9. 


0* O" (.0 O e O d O e O f : Psalters or other manuscript 
some or all of the hymns of Luke’s Gospel (i. 46 sqip, 68 sepp, ii. 20 sippl, 
O * is nt WolfcnkUttcl (ed. Tischciulorf. .1 torcti, inter. rt prof,, 18fui). O b at 
Oxford. O e nt Verona, the Greek text in Boman letters (ed. Bianchiui, 
1740). O d at Zurich, on purple vellum in silver letters (ed. Tisehctt- 
dorf, -Vow. suer. N. C., vol. iv.). O e and O f nt St. Gall and St. Peters- 

burg (collated hv Tiscliendorf). O c is of the sixth century; 0 J of the 
seventh; 0 * b * f of the ninth. 

O b (2), for the Pauline Epistles: sixth century : a lear, which imperfect¬ 
ly presents Eph. iv. 1-18. Collnlcd by Tischcndurf at Moscow in 1668. 

r (11, for the Gospels: Codex GrELl'llEiuiYTAXts I.; sixth century; 

a palimpsest at WolfeubtUtel, containing portions of all the Gospels (hi 8 
vorsosl. Edited by Tischondorf {ifon. sticr, iaeii. N. C. vol. vi. 18601. 

r (21, for the Acts, Epistles.and Bcvclntion. with some defects: Codex 

PoiiFi lit a x t's, a palimpsest of the ninth century, in possession of Arch¬ 
bishop Porriri at St. Petersburg (now nt Kiev); the text is particularly 

good in the Kcvclaiion. Edited by Tischendorf, I 860 and 1869. It gen¬ 
erally contirms A and C, but. often Si against all I be rest, 

Q (11. for Luke and John: Codex Gt'KLi’HKittiYTAXi s II., fifth century: 

a palimpsest containing fragments (247 verses) of Luke and John; now 

at Wolfenbtkttcl. Edited by Tiscliendorf, .1 /oh. sarr. ittaf. N. C„ iii. I860. 

Q (2): Pokfiriaxus, lifth century; papyrus fragments of 1 Cor. i. 17- 

20 ; vi. 13-18: viL 3,4,10-14. Collated by Tiscliendorf. 

K, for Luke: Codex NmtiKxsis; sixth century; a fragmentary pal¬ 
impsest of Luke from a Co]itic Monastery of the Nitrian Desert; now in 

the British Museum, Collated by Trcgellos (18.14),and cilitcd by Tischen- 

dorf (. 1 / oh . Mcr. imetl. N. L*., vol. i. I 800 ). 

K (2). a |ialimpsest leaf of about the seventh century, containing 2 Cor. 
xi. 9-19; convert ofGrotta Ferrata, near Home; published by Cozza in 1867. 


s. containin 
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complete 


S, fur Lhe Gospels: Codex Vaticasi'b 854 (A.D. 949); 

manuscript of the Gospels. Collated by Tiachendorf fur the eighth edi 
tilth of his Greek Testament. 


T, fitr Luke and John: Codex DonntAXta I,; fifth century; now in the 
College of the Propaganda in Hume, fragments of l<uke xxiL, xxiii., and 
John vi.-viii., the Creek text accompanied by a Sahidic or Thebaic ver¬ 
sion, The fragments of John were published by Giorgi in 1769. 
of I.nke were first collated Itv It II. Alford. 

T : fragments of I.uke xii. 15 - xiii, 82, John viii. 23-32, formerly 
owned by Woide, and published by Ford in his Appmd, Cod. Atrr. (1799). 
Similar to the preceding, but shown by Lightfoot to belong to a different 
manuscript, 

T b : fragments of the first four chapters of John; sixth century; 
at St. Petersburg. 

T c ; a fragment of Matthew (xtv. 19-xv. H), resembling the above. 
T J : fragments of a (1 reek - Salt idic Kvangeliatary (seventh centniy) 
found by Tiachendorf (I860) in the Horgian Ubrary at Home. Con¬ 
tains Matt. xvi. 13-20; Mark i. M; xii. 36-37; John xix. 23-27; 

80, 81. 

T*: a bit of an Evangelistary, of about the sixth century, from Upper 
Egypt; now in the Library of the University of Cambridge, England. It 
contains Matt, iii, 13-10. Headings given in the Postscript to Tregelies'* 
Greek Testament, p. 1070, [ E. A,] 

l', for the Gospels: Cot lex Nanianuh; end of ninth or beginning of 
tenth t'eiitury ; now in Library of St. Mark, Venice. Contains the Gospel* 
complete. Collated by Tischendorf and Tregelles. 

V, for the Gospels; Codex MosgcicxaiR, of the Gospels to John rii.89; 
ninth ceutury; almost complete. Written at Mount Athoa, Matthtei 
collated and described it in 1779, 

W * and W b : the former designates two leaves, with fragments of 

Luke ix., x,, in the National Library at Pms; probably of the eighth 

century; edited by Tiachendorf in his A/on. stier. imed., 1846. The latter 

is a palimpsest of fourteen leaves found by Tiachendorf at Naples, 
fully deciphered by him in 1866, 

: three leaves (ninth ceutury), containing 

29-3-, 64-79; now at St. GalL Edited by Tiachendorf, At on. mct. t 
N. C., vol. iii, (I860). 

W a : fragments of Mark vii., vm 

bidding of a volume in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
leadings are remarkable. 


Those 


>jVTi 




I I 


w 


ti. 8-16; Luke i. 


4 fr » 


ix. (ninth century), found in the 
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\V‘; 


a fragment containing John i\-. 9-14, discovered in 1805 in the 

Closelv resembles O, and is 


Library of Christ Church College at Oxford, 
perhaps a pnrt of the same manuscript. 

his Frag. Atli. a, containing John ii. 17 


Alford calls it Frag. Ath. h: ami 

iii. 8, found bv 1’. E. I'nsev in the 
cover of a manuscript at Mount Athos, probably belongs to the same Codex. 

so we may designate a palimpsest lenf (ninth century), contain¬ 
ing Mark v. lfi-40, found by Mr. Vansittart in Cod. 192 of the Acts. 


W f : 


W s : tlic Sunderland palimpsest, ninth century: see above, p. 102. 

X, for the Gospels? Codex Moxacf.ksis; fragmentary; end of ninth 
or beginning of tenth century; now in the Munich University Library. 
Collated by Tischcndorf and Tregolles. 


Y, for the Gospel of John: Codex Baiuikieixi; fragmentnrv: eighth 
century; now in the Library of the I’rince Barbcrim at 1 
dorf published it in Ulotu suer, ined., 184G. 

Z, for Matthew: Codex DcnuxiiNSls; 

of the chief palimpsests; text in value next to 6t and B. 


Tischen 


umic. 


rcscriptus; sixth century; one 

Edited bv 

■ 

Barrett, 1801, in faulty fuc-simile; Tregellcs supplemented liis edition in 

18G3; rc-cdited with great care by T. K, Abbott, Loud. 1880, See notice 

by Dr, Gregory in SchUrer’s “Theologische Literaturzoitung,” Leips. 1881, 
col. 228 sq. 


T, for the Gospels: Codex Tischendorfianus IV.; ninth or tenth 

century; discovered by Tischendorf in on Eastern monastery; sold to the 

Bodleian Library in 1855. Another portion of the same MS. was discovered 
by Tischendorf in 1859, ami taken to St. Petersburg. The two together 
make a nearly complete copy of the Gospels, An inscription at the close 
of John fixes the date probably at Nov. 27, 844 (according to Tischendorf), 
or 979 (according to Gardt hausen). 

A, for the Gospels: Codex Sanoai.i.knsis (St. Gall); ninth century; 

probably written by Irish monks at St. Gall. Complete, lacking one leaf, 

with a Latin interlinear translation, somewhat conformed to the Vulgate, 
Published by Rettig in lithographed fac-similc, Zurich, 183(3. 

0 J . for Matthew: Codex Tisciiendokfianfs L; seventh century; 


now in the Leipsic University Library; containing fragments of Matt. 

Found bv Tischendorf in the East in 1844, and published 


XIII., XIV., XV. 

in his Mon. sacr. ined., 184G, with a few lines of Matt, xii., published by 
Tischendorf in Mon. suer, ined., N. C., vol. ii. (1857). 


G“: six leaves (sixth or seventh century), fragments of Matt, xxii., 
xxiii., and Mark iv., v. Brought by Tischendorf to St. Petersburg in 

1859. 


0 C : two folio leaves (sixth century), with Matt. xxi. 19-24, and 
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John xviii. 29-35, Tischendorf brought the first, and Archbishop Porfiri 

the second, to St. Petersburg (now at Kiev). 

O' 1 : o fragment (eighth century) of Luke xi. 87-46. Drought to 

St. Petersburg tty Tischendorf. 

H *: a fragment (sixth century) of Matt. xxvi. 2-4,7-9. 

tf f : fragments (sixth century) of Matt, xxvi., xxvii., am] Mark i., ii. 

H*: a fragment (sixth century) of Johu (vi. 13,14, 22-24), like 0 (2). 

O h : Gneco-Arabic fragments (ninth century) of Matt. xiv. and xxv n 
which, together with «• f », belong to the collection of Archbishop Porfiri 
formerly nt St. Petersburg (now at Kiev). 

A, for Luke and John: Codex Ti»ciiI£XI>okkianub III.: ninth century; 

now in the l!odleian Library; collated by Tischendorf (who brought it 
from the East) and Trvgellea. The portion of this MS. containing 
Matthew and Mark is written in euraive characters, aud was brought by 
Tischendorf to St. Petersburg ill 1859. 

S, fur Luke i. 1-xi. 33 (with some gaps) : Codex Zacystiiics; a pal¬ 
impsest of the eighth century; formerly at the island of /ante: presented 

in 1H*JI to the British and Foreign Bible Society in I/Mulon; deciphered 

and pulilislied by Trvgelles, 1HGI. The text is very valuable, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a comment ary. 

II, for the Compels: Codex Pktuopoi.it ax us; ninth century: brought 
hy Tischendorf from Smyrnn; collated by him, 1804 and 180a. The MS. 
is nearly complete, lacking 77 verses. 

1\ for Mnttbew and Mark: Codex Uohnankxsib; found hv two German 
scholars, Dr. Oscar von Gcbhardt, of Gottingen, and I>r. Adolf llarnsck, 
of Giessen, in March, 1879, at Bossnno, in Calabria, in poMestdon of tho 
archbishop, who got it from the library of the former convent. It is 
beautifully written, in silver letters, on very fine purple-colored vellum, 
with the three first linea in both columns, at the beginning of each 
Gospel, in gold (very rare among Creek MSS.). It is also richly orna¬ 
mented with eighteen remarkable pictures in water-colors, representing 
scenes in the gospel history; hence important for the history of early 
Christian art. Its miniatures bear a striking resemblance to those of the 
celebrated Vienna purple MS. of Genesis. It consists of 188 leaves of two 
columns of twenty lines each, and contains the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark (Luke and John are lost). The Gospel of Matthew ends with the 
words, EVAITKAION KATA MATO A ION. Gebhank and Ilamack 
assign it to the sixth century. The text shows a departure from the 

oldest MSS. (K and B), and an approach to the amended text of A A II. 
It frequently agrees with D and the old Latin 
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It rdiifAin*, Imwpvcr, the doxolo^y in tlie I^nrd'a Prayer, Man. vi. 

Ijitiii and Yul^nie, a* well an in X 111) /, 
Ori^en, IVnullian, a pul l y|>nnn, and uri^immd in liiur^ical iik* in Syria. 
It accords rnuNt remarkably w n\i N of (lie (■iiH|u'lrt ((.'ud» l^qitiri'ih ). 

See Krtttif/f l ioru m (or trx (l rtern m pu rp u rr u n fit nimtis ( i') t / if ft Wa 
atyrttfeiji Mrxto ut ritlrtur sterultt m/ipht* pu m turi*</Mr o/vm/fM, l>v O, vnii 
(jcldiardt and Adolf Hiiriiack, IHHU; with f;ir-*miili‘* of |H>ntoiw 

of ilie text inn) out]int 1 pkctclicrt of the nicturro, The whole text hna 
been published from the original collation liy O. v, (Jr hhnnlt in 7 trU utt i 
L'iftn'jurhuHtfrn ztir (,'rtrh. ffrr ultr/irirfL /,//„ vol 4 i„ No, 4* Pariis ItWti, 

<J>, for Matthew and Mark, with Incutim: Oh lex Hkkatimh; nixth 
seventh century; pnLd. hy Pierre Hnliffn], Ihum 1 , iHWj, See O. vou lieh 
liardt, in “Tlieul. Litzlg/ 1 fur Dec- 12, \MX 


BISS, 


IJ» w hicli in omitted in the 




or 


b. THE CU1W1VK MANtrSriEIPTfi. 

The cursive MSS. are indicated hy Arabic numer¬ 
als. They were written in current hand on vellum 
or parchment ( m*-mbrana ); or on cotton paper 

(charts hwhi/ritnt) also vharUi Daimivctmu from 

the place of manufacture), which came into use in 
the nintli and tenth centuries; or on linen paper 
{chnrtu proper), which wa9 employed first in the 

twelfth century. Some are richly illuminated. 

They date from the ninth to the middle of the fif¬ 
teenth century, when tlie invention of the art of 
printing substituted a much easier and cheaper 
mode of multiplying books. A few, however, were 
written in the sixteenth century. 

Some of these MSS. contain the whole New Tes¬ 
tament, others only the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 
or the Pauline Epistles, or the Revelation. 

Besides, there are over a thousand lcctionaries. 
which contain only the Scripture lessons for the 
public service, either the Gospels (Evangeliataria) 
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or the Epistles {Praxaposioli). 
from the tenth to the twelfth centurv. 
ing continued to be used for lectionaries some time 
after it had become obsolete for ordinary 


They date mostly 


Uncial writ- 


copies. 

Many cursive MSS. have been collated in whole 

or in part by Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, Birch. Alter. 

Scholz, Matthfei, Muralt, Tregeile 

Scrivener, Iloskier, 1 and Gregory. 

Their number has lately 


Tisehendorf. 


very much increased, 
especially by the discoveries of Dean Burgon and 

Dr. Gregory. Hence the estimates of Tisehendorf. 
Scrivener, and Abbot are superseded.® 

Dr. Gregory, in the second part of bis Prolegomena 
(1S90), gives the latest and fullest account of 

He numbers in all 3553, as follows : 


cursive 


MSS. 


Gospels. 

Acts and Catholic Epistles... 

Pauline Epistles.. 

Apocaly pse. 

Lectionaries ) tJo9 P eU ’ 930 ( 

( Apostles, 265 i 


1273 


4 lit 


480 


183 


1201 


? r o 


The critical value of the cursive MSS. is, of course. 

far inferior to that of the uncials, because tlicv are 


1 See Hoskier s Collation of the Giftl Cursire Codex Kraut?. 604 (in 
the British Museum, numbered Egerton 2010), London, 1800, Hoskier 
is a defender of the traditional text, and an admirer of the late Dean 
Burgon, to whose memory he dedicated his work. 

* Dr. Abbot's statement of Jan. 20,1884 (furnished to me, shortly be¬ 
fore his death, for the second edition), counted only 1600 cursire MSS. 
and over 600 lectionaries. Dr. Scrivener counts 1997 cursires, including 
300 new ones discovered by Dean Burgon. Many more MSS. may yet 

be discovered, but will not alter present conclusions, or the ascertained 

relations between the existing documents. 










NEW TESTAMENT. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 


much further removed from the primitive source. 

thirty of them arc very im- 


Jtut some twenty or 
jmrtant fur their agreement with the oldest authori¬ 
ties, or fur some other peculiarity. 

The following are the most valuahle cursive MSS.: 


lex Uahii.kknhis; of the tcnlh century; in the 


I, for tin* * i<h|h‘Lm : ( hi 

I niviTHitv Library nt Basle; known to Erasmus, hut little used bv biro; 


collated bv W'ctHiein, C. L Kulti. anti Trepellc*. 


Sri cm i n nr ihk Copkx Hasii.fksnin, ok tnk Tkntii < > NTt nv, ixin 

T A INI NO I.IKK I. I *> NKAIU.V AH IN Al.l. GllKKK TfcS T AMKXTK, 


M’nyyflAiorl rrrru Aoi’Cilr: 


irnAAiii iirfxtiprianv «rnrti|aff3fii | iVjyijoiK iripi rwi» irt- 

Kapicoeav mil in 


firm tfirtp 

ir\iipoi/mpi]pii'inv | iv iffttv IT pnyprtTutv. 

nirupvi/tr nrruirrm cm vwjfptrai ytvupivot. 


11), for the Arts mid Catholic Epistles, identical with No. 33 of the 

(b>S|H'h (see luduw). 

17. for the Pauline Epistles; identical with No.33 of the Gospels. 

31. for the Acta and Catholic Epistles; identical with No. G9 of the 

Gospels. 

33, for the Gospels (the same ns No, 13 for Acts and Calh. Epp„ and 
No. 17 for Pnulinc Kpp.1: Codex Coi.hkktim's ; in the National Library 
nt Pnris (Kepius 14, Colbertiiius 2844); of the eleventh century: called 
11 the queen of the cursive MSS.,” or by Trepelles, “the most important 
of the Biblical MSS. in cursive letters extant," and, ns Scrivener says, 
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deserving the utmost attention. 


It contains the whole New Test 

except the Apocalypse, but lias suffered much “from damp ami decay” 

(Home, iv. 20ft). Collated by Griesbnch, Schulz (cursorily), ami cspeciallv 
by Tregelles in I860. 

unusual proportion of prc-Svrian readings, chieflv non-Wcstcrn” (Ilort 

ii. 151). 


ament 


It agrees most with II, D, and I 


It has an 


3/, for the Pauline Epistles; identical with No. GO of the Gospels. 

for the Pauline Epistles: Codex Bom, Roe 1G; eleventh or twelfth 
century. Collated by Tregelles. 

(il, for the Acts and Catholic Epistles: Codex TisctiE.NnoitF.; in the 
British Museum; dated April 20, 1044. 

discovered it, Tregelles, 

tieiisis Tisch ettdo rjui nus. 

ancient text, often Alexandrian, rarely Western, 
element, probably of late introduction.” 

G9, for the Gospels (Acts 31, Paul 37): Codex Leicestkensis; eleventh 

uenturv; collated by Tregelles (185*2), Scrivener (1856), and Harris (I886). 
Tliis manuscript, together with 13,124,340 of the Gospels, nre derived from 
dll old uncial archetype (perhaps of Calabria). See T. K. Abbott: Collation 
of Four Important MSS. of the Gospels, Dublin, 18 

MSS. importants da X. T., Paris, 1H8G; J. R. Harris: The Origin of the 
Leicester Cod. of the X. T., Loud, and Camb, 1887 (GO pages, with fne-siinile). 

81, for the Gospels; at St. Petersburg; called 2P* by Tischemlorf, as 

standing second in a list of documents collated by Murnlt. It is pronounced 
by Dr. Ilort (ii. 154) “the most valuable cursive for the preservation of 
Western readings in the Gospels." 

95, for the Apocalypse: Codex Parham 17; twelfth or thirteenth cen¬ 
tury ; collated by Scrivener. 

209: Codex Venetus, n vellum MS. of the fifteenth century, formerly 

the property of Cardinal Hessarion, containing the Gospels; perhaps 
copied from the Vatican MS. It contains also the Acts nnd Catholic 

Epistles (No. 95), Paul's Epistles (No. 108), and Revelation (No. 4G). but 
by different bands, and of no special value. 




Collated by Tischemlorf, who 
and Scrivener. Formerly called lo 1 ', that is. Lvudi- 

Dr. Hort says (ii. 154): It, 


contains a very 
with a trifling Syrian 


; Abbe Martin: Uuntre 


* 4 


Other cursives deserving mention are: 

For the Gospels: 22, 28, 59, GG, 102. 118, 124, 157, 201; for the Acts 

and Catholic Epistles: 15,18.36,40,73,180; for the Paulin’Epistles: 4G, 

67**, 73, 109; for the Apocalypse: 7, 14, 38, 47, 51, 82. 

One more cursive MS. must be mentioned for 
its historical and dogmatic interest. This is the 
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Codex Montfoutianub, probably written in Eng¬ 
land between 1519 and 1522 (certainly not be¬ 
fore 1500), furmerly the property of Dr. Montfort, 

tlien of Archbishop Lssher, now iti the Trinity 
College Library at Dublin, numbered 61 in tlie 
Gospels, 34 in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 40 in 
Paul's Epistles, and 92 in Tregcllcs’s edition of the 

Al ^calypso. It has no intrinsic importance, but is 
celebrated in the controversy on the spurious passage 
1 John v. 7, which it- contains on a glazed page to 
protect it. From this codex the three heavenly 
witnesses passed into the third edition of Erasmus 

(1522), who had promised to insert them, if any 
Greek MS. were found containing them, and so be¬ 
came part of the textus rcccptus and all the transla¬ 
tions made from it. Erasmus, however, was not 
convinced of its genuineness, and suspected that it 
was interpolated by translation from the Latin 

Vulgate. Luther did not translate the passage. 
See a full account by Tregelles in Horne, iv. 213- 
217, with a fac simile. The only other Greek MSS. 

which contain the passage in any form arc No. 162, 

the Codex Ottoboninnne, a Grivco - Latin MS. in 
the Vatican Library (No. 298) of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, and No. 173, the Codex Regius 
Ncapolitanus, which contains the passage on the 
margin by a hand of the seventeenth century. 
Other MSS. which were formerly quoted 

of the passage are only transcripts from some print¬ 
ed Greek Testament. The Codex Ravianus at Ber¬ 
lin is a literary forgery, being almost entirely a mod¬ 
ern transcript from the Complutensinn Polvglot, 


in favor 


11 
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with a few readings from the text of Erasmus. 

Trcgelles, l. c . iv. 218, also 356 

troversy concerning this passage, 
the Memoir of the Controversy respecting the Th 

Heavenly "Witnesses, 1 John v, 7, including Critical 
Notices of the Principal Writers on Both Sides of the 
Discussion , by Criticus [i. c., Rev. William Orme]. 
A New Edition , with Notes and an Appendi.e, by 
Ezra Abbot. New lork, 1866, 12ino (xii. and 213 
pages). Also the note of Dr. Hort, N. T\ in Greek 
vol. ii. App. p. 103 sqq., and Annfield, The Tht 
Witnesses. The Disputed Text in St. John , London, 
1883 (pp. 230). The most recent and most learned 
defence of those three heavenly witnesses is by 
Abbd Martin, who devotes to it a volume of 248 

la Critique TextueUe du N. 

Tome cinquihne. Raids, 

He admits, however, that Catholics may 
question or reject the disputed verse, and that it is 
not a part of the Catholic creed, “quod semper , quod 
ubique , quod db omnibus creditum est ” (Vincentius 
Lirioensis). All Protestant critics, even Scrivener 
and Burgon, give it up. The Revised Version ig¬ 
nores it. 


See 
On the con- 


sqq. 


particularly 


6ee 


tree 


ee 


pages: Introduction a 
Test. Par tie pratique. 
1886. 


Prof. J. Rendel Harris, in his monograph, The Orirjin of the Leicester 
Codex of the New Test. (London and Cambridge, 1887), devotes a chapter 
to the Mont fort Codex (pp. 4(1 sqq.), and assigns to it a Franciscan origin 

through the common ownership of William Clark ami the similarity of 

the text of the Apocalypse. He thinks that Roy, who was a friar of the 
Franciscan convent of Greenwich, but joined Tyndalc at Hamburg, and 
suffered martyrdom in Portugal in 1531, apparently on the charge of 
heresy, wrote the Codex Montfortionus, including the forgery in 1 John 

v. 7. in opposition to Erasmus. 
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LIST OF PUBLISHED UNCIAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

luic H. Hall, Pb.D. 


BT Pio 


II 1 


[Sort.—This lilt la Intended to Include only those publications which giro 
curntoly I ho whole cements of Uncial kfatnaacrlpte of tho S t T. t whether in fuo< 
Film Ho or not; together with certain editions of tho S. T. 
nnd cnnulnlng It completely In text and no tew 
Tho huall capita lb added to the large one wbkh designates the MR. denote, 
resjjocllvoly: A , Acte , P, Pours Epistles; R, Revelation. When? no small cap\- 
Lal Js attached, the MR. contains tho tluepola, or a part therrof, and sometimes 
much more. I. con ulna pwl Imprest fragments of seven different USS. Capitals 
with small superior lettere designate small fragment*—-P.S,] 


iT fc 


single MR. 


on 


Data of 

Cent. IV. 


Nano of MS* 
K. SlMilTlCCa 


Dato of Pablkmlkfli, an4 Editor. 

1862. Tischendorf, Sl Petersburg, 

fol. (FactimiU tyjx.) 

1863. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 4to. 
1860 (1864). Tischendorf, Leipzig, 

8vq; Addenda, etc., 1869. 

B. Vatic* m;b (n. 1200). 1857. Mai, Koine, 4to. Reprinted 

(1809) in Leipzig (London, 

New York) in 8to, and 
1860, Kueneii A Cobet (with 

rift ions), Leyden,* tun II8 vo. 
1800, Ve reel lone, Rome, Hro. 

1807. Tischendorf, I>‘ipzig, 4 to. 

Appendix, 1869. 

1868-1881. Vcreellonc &. Cozza 

(and Sergio), Rome, fol. 

pMui fnnvniU tyjx .) 

1780, Woide, London, fol. [Fac- 

timilt ttfpr.) 

1860. Cowper, London, 8 to. 

1879. Brit. Mu.% Lond. (Au/oiype.) 
1843. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 4to. 
g. GcXLnuRBTTAHcaB. (1762.) Knittel, Brunswick, 4to. 

I860. Tischendorf (J/otc Sac, Incd. 

toI. iiL), Leipzig, 4 to. 

1789. Giorgi, Rome, 4to. 

1799. Ford (App, Cod . Aln.\ 0*. 

ford. fol. 


El 


cor- 


Cent V A. Alkxandhinus. 


C. 




T. Boroiamcts I. 
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Date of MS. 

Cent. V. 


Nninv of MS* 


Date of Publication, and Editor. 

I- Tisciiendoiifianus II. 1965. Tischendorf (J Ion. Sac. Inal 

vol. i.), Leipzig, 4to. 

I b . Mcbei Britankici. 1857. Tischendorf (Mon. Sac. Inal. 

vol. ii.) t Leipzig, 4to. 

1793. Kipling, Cambridge, fol. (Fac¬ 
simile type.') 

1864. Scrivener, Cambridge, 4to. 

P. Gcelfheubytancs A.(1762.) Knittel, Brunswick, 4 to. 

1869. Tischctidorf (Mon. Sac. Ined. 

vol. vi,), Leipzig, 4to. 

1867. Tischendorf (Mon. Sac. Lied. 

vol. ii.), Leipzig, 4to. 

1801. Barrett, Dublin, 4to. (Sup¬ 
plement, Trcgclles, London^ 
1863, 4to.) 

1880. Abbott, Dublin, 4to. 

I. Tischendobfianub II. 1655. Tischendorf (Mon. Sac. Ined. 

vol. i.), Leipzig, 4to. 

N, Punpunsus. (Portions scattered.) 1846. Tischendorf 

(Mon. Sac. Lied.), Leipzig, 
4 to. 

1876. Archives des Missions Scicn- 


Ccnt, VI. 


D. Bez^e. 


R. Nitriensis. 


Z. Dudlinensis. 


tif. etc., Paris. (Patmos 

fragments.) 

0*. Tischendorfianl'S I. 1846. Tischendorf (Mon. Sac, 


Lied.), Leipzig, 4to. 

1857. Tischendorf (Mon. Sac. Ined 

vol. ii.), Leipzig, 4to. 

1715. Hcame, Oxford, 8vo. 

1870. Tischendorf (Mon. Sac. Lied. 

vol. ix.), Leipzig, 4to. 

1852. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 4to. 

( Bibliotheca 


E A . Laudianus, 35. 


D p . Claromontanus. 

II P . Coislinianus. a, b. 1715. Moiitfaucon 

Coislin.), Paris, fol. 

1863. Sabas (Specimina Pahvogr.), 

Moscow, 4 to. 

e, 1876. A rehives des Missions Scien- 


(a, 6, c, d, e,f are 
scattered portions.) 


c. 


tif. et Litter., Paris, 

1883. Gebhnrdt, Leipzig. 
1886. Batiffol, Paris. 


3C, R0S9ANENSI8. 

<5. Berati.nus. 
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DiU of PibllaliM,!^ Ed||«r. 

1846. Tuchemlorf ( Mon. Sac. Inal. \ 

Leipzig, 4to. 

1840. Tischcndor f ( Mon. Sac. Inal .), 

Leipzig, 4to. 

I.TiwmiMDORruNCS II. 1600. Tischcndor I (Mon. Sac. Inal 

vol. 1.), Leipzig, 4to. 

R p . Cry pro nmu ten ft is. (1607.) Cozza ( Stcror, Bibl. Vttwt. 

IVag. , pars 2), Rome. 

1801. Trcgellee, London, sro. fol. 

F. Uheno-Tiujectinus (ltoreeli). 1843. Vinke, Utrecht, 4 to. 

184 0. Tischciidorf ( Mon, Sac, Inal, >, 

Leipzig, 4 to. 

1840. Tischendorf( Mon.Sae,Intd.\ 

Leipzig, 4 to. 

\V*. Sanoallxkbis 18 etlBOO. Twchcndorf (Mon. Sac. Inal. 

vol. iii.), teipzig, 4 to. 

<i A . ViTiCA nL'S, 9071. 1877. Cuzza ( Sacrvr . Bibl. 

Frag. pars 3), Koine, Bvo. 

It 11 , Vatican us, 2000. 1840. Tiocliuiidurf ( Jfbu. &»■. /»f i/.) 

Leipzig, 4to. 

1809. Tiselit*ndorf(.4/»/».ttW. 1 "at.\ 


Mmm of MS. 


Dtu o# 

Cent. VII. F*. Coirliniands I. 


L. Ueoicb. 


Cent VIII. 


. Zactntiiics. 




Y. Dariibkim. 


VV*. Rzoids. 314. 


45. 


Cent. IX. 


1830. Rettig, Zurich. ( radio*tic.) 

17 85. M a ttliaci ( t'pp. Pa w li a>J 

Theta., etc., and faettntik 
in •Aminmm Apoc. etc. ), 
Riga, 8 vo. 

1801. Tregelles ( App. to Cod. Z> r- 

cynth.\ London, 4to. 

W d . (Trinity Coll., Cambridge.) 7 Photographs by Brad¬ 
shaw. 

1791. Matthaci, Meissen, 4 to. 

1809. Scrivener, Cambridge, 4to. 

1805-09. Tiscbcndorf (Mott. Sac. 

k toU. v. & viA Leipzig, 


A. S.vNruLLKNHrB. 

O. MosgczNsis, 120. 


G p . BOERNKRIANC& 
F P , Ac 01EN BIS. 

P APR . PonriRlANDS. 


I 




4 to. 


1I P . Riser. 


1800. Henke, 


. Helmstadt 




4 to. 


1855. (ed, alt 1801). Tischendorf 

(.4»«rrf. Sac. ct Pro/.), Leip- 
dr, 4 to. 


I 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


TI1E ANCIENT VERSIONS. 

VALUE OF VERSIONS. 

Next to the study of the MSS., the most impor¬ 
tant aids in textual criticism are the ancient versions, 

or translations of the New Testament from the 

■ 

Greek into vernacular languages. They are, how¬ 
ever, only indirect sources, as we must translate 
them back into the original, except in omissions and 

additions, which are apparent at once. If, for in¬ 
stance, the Latin versions in Luke ii. 14 read homini- 
bus bonce voluntatis^ it is evident that the translators 
found in their Greek copy the genitive cv$ 0 Kt'ac> and 
not the nominative tvSoKia (voluntas). The transla¬ 
tion unigenitus Filins , in John i. 18, supports vioc 
instead of Stoe (Deus). The translation habeamus 
pacem , in Rom. v. 1, presupposes the reading of the 
subjunctive (let us kave\ and not the indica¬ 

tive t^ofizv (habemuS) we have). 

In point of age, some versions, being made in the 
second century, antedate our oldest Greek MSS., 
which are not earlier than the fourth. Rut they 

have undergone similar textual corruptions, and no 
MS. copy of a version is earlier than the fourth cen¬ 
tury. Yet in general they represent the Greek text 
from which they were made. Some of t hem are as 
yet imperfectly edited. Even ^satisfactory critical 


r 
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But, 

ver- 


cd ition of tlic Vulgato ie still ft desideratum. 

notwithstanding these drawbacks, the ancient 

important to the textual critic than 
As Dr. Westcott says, “While the 


sions aro more 


to too exegetc. 
interpreter of the New Testament will be fully 

in setting aside without scruple the author¬ 
ity of early versions, there aro sometimes ambiguous 

in which a version may preserve the tradi- 

vm. 25, etc.), or indicate 

early difference of translation ; and then its evi¬ 
dence may bo of the highest value. But even here 
the judgment must be free. Ycisions supply au¬ 
thority for the text, and opinion only for the reu- 

It matters comparatively little whether" 


just itied 


passages 
tional sense (Johu i. 3, 9; 


t i I 


an 


i) i 


dering. 

they he elegant or wretched, so long as they reHect 
with accuracy the original text. One service of 

it importance they can be manifestly depended 

to render—to tell where insertions or omis- 


irrei 




upon 

sions occur in the original text before the translator. 
It is therefore very weighty evidence against the 
genuineness of any particular passage that it is not 
found in the most ancient versions, representing as 

they do the text current in widely separated regions 
of the Christian world. 


The most important of these versions aro the 
Latin, the Syriac, the Egyptian, the yEthiopie, the 

Gothic, nnd the Armenian. 

The Vulgate was the tirst version made use of hs 
a collateral witness in the printed editions of Eras¬ 
mus and the scholars of Complutnm. 


Smith’s Piet, of Me B 


Amor, oil., voL iv. p. 8479, art. “ Vulgate. 


1*14 


THE ANCIENT VERSI0N6. 


LATIN VERSIONS. 


1. The Old Latin (ItalaV This version is not 


e ; bnt from the quotations of the 


o 




Latin fathers, especially’ those in Tert 

Lucifer of Cagliari, Hilary of Poitiers, Hilary the 
deacon or Ambrosiaster, Ambrose, Victorious. Je¬ 
rome, Rufinns, Augustin, Pelagius, and in tlie 
Apocalypse of Primasins, its test can be in larg e 

ICih See Hermann Ronsch, D<i$ A”. T, 

TertuUian's , aus den Sehriften des letzteren numlichst 

' 1 * 

vollstandig reeonstruirt, Leipsic, 1S71 (731 pages h 

The vei*sion is nearest in asre to th 






mea 


lie&t form 


of t he Peshito, and m ay be ass igne d to the middle 
<5r latter half of the^secon d^centnry. It was not the 
worlTof one man, nor suffered to go uncorrected by 
manv. Hence the different accounts of it bv differ- 
ent scholars; some bolding that there were many 
versions before Jerome, in proof of which statement 
they quote Augustin, De Doctr. Chriti. ii. 11; oth¬ 
ers holding that there was only one version, and 
citing in proof Jerome. But by the simple and 
natural explanation that there were many revisions 
of the one old translation, Augustin and Jerome can 

be reconciled. 

The version, is made fr^gx the .Sept uagin Lin the 


oF tlie second cen 


language is the degenerate 

tury, with admixture, of colloquial and provincial 

forms. In the New Testament it underwent manv 






iK erent p rovinces j partly made to im¬ 
prove tHe style, partly to bring it into conformity 


51 


cnanges in 
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*ith Greek manuscripts. The great want of uni¬ 
formity in the copies current in the latter part of 
the four til century led to the revision undertaken 
by Jerome, which now hears the name of the Latin 

Vulgate. 

Thu balance of probability is in favor of North 
Africa as the place of its origin, because there, 
rather than in Italy, there was an immediate demand 
for a Latin translation; while in the Komau Church 

the Greek language prevailed during the first and 
Bccond centuries, lienee the name “Italic" or 

Vetus I tala” is incorrect. Augustin (De Dovtr. 

Christ, ii. 15) speaks of a translation which he culls 
the /tala, and which he preferred to all the others. 
This was manifestly a recension of the same Old 
Latin version, made or used in Italy. 

The Old hitin version never attained to much 

authority; the Greek being regarded as the authen¬ 
tic text, even in the early Latin Chnreh. At the 

same time, the version is one of the most significant 
monuments of Christian antiquity, the medium of 
divine truth unto the Latin peoples for centuries, 
and of great value to tlio Bible critic by reason of 
its antiquity and literalness. The Apocryphal hooks 
of Wisdom. Eeclcsiasticus, 1 and 2 Maccabees, Ba¬ 
ruch, Prayer of Mannsseh, and 4 Ezra (2 Esdrns) 

were, in a substantially unchanged form, embodied 

in the Vulgate. In tho Old Testament the Psalms 
were similarly transferred. Jerome’s translation of 
the Psalms from the original Hebrew could not 

force its wny. 

There is still lacking a really trustworthy edition 




U 
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of the existing portions of the Old Latin version. 
For the New Testament there exist, however, more 
than twenty very ancient but fragmentary MSS. of 

the Gospels, and some (imperfect) of the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles; while there is only one com¬ 
plete MS. yet known of the Apocalypse, and of the 
Catholic Epistles but few fragments remain. The 
codices of this version arc cited by small Latin let¬ 
ters, but Dr. AV^estcott, art. “Vulgate ” in Smith's Diet, 
of the Bible (iv. 3455 eqq., Ainer. cd.), often differs 
widely in his use of these letters from Tischcndorf, 
whom we follow. The principal MSS. of the Gos¬ 
pels generally regarded as representing the African 
text are— 

Codex Vmici-axKXSis (a), supposed to have been written by Eusebius, 
Iiishop of Vercflli, cir. A.D. 3G5. 

Codex ViiitONENsis (b), of the fourth or fifth century. 

Codex CoUJEitr inl's (c), at Paris, of the eleventh century, the only 
complete MS. 

V 

Code?: lirtixi ancs (f), at Brescia, of lhe sixth century, represents a later 

revision, probably Aupusiine's Ifala, 

Codex Bohiuknsis (k), nmv in Turin, of the fourth or fifth century, 
collated by Tischcndorf, has n remarkable and valuable text, and the 
same is true of Codex Palatinus (c), at Vienna, fifth century. 

The last two MSS. agree in a striking manner with 

O ’ 

the quotations of Cyprian, and Dr. Ilort therefore 
regards them as the best representatives of the 
African text; the type of text found in a b c he 
would designate as European , while f and q are 
classed as Italian . 

The most complete edition of the Old Latin ver¬ 
sion is Peter Sabatier’s Bibliorum Sacrorum Latincc 
Vei'Sioncs Antique seu Vetus Italica et ccvtcra* quee- 
cunque in Vodd. MSS. et Antiquorum Ltbris reperim 
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potuemnt (Rcmis, i. e. Rhcims, 1743-49, 3 tom. fol.; 
now title-page, Paris, 1751). But many parts of 

each Testament have been carefully collated or 
edited subsequently. Worthy of special mention, 
for the Gospels, are Biamdiini’s Evangeliarium 
Quadruplex Latinai Version is Antigua', sen Veter is 
Italiax , editum ex Codicibus Manuscriptis , lionise, 
1749, 2 tom. fol.; Scrivener’s Codex Bezie^ Cam¬ 
bridge, 1804; Tischcndorf’s Evangelium BaUttimtm* 
Lips. 1847; and Haase’s Codex Rehdigeranus , Bres¬ 
lau, 1805-06. For the Acts, 6ec Scrivener’s Codex 

Bezte, and Bclsheim's Die Apostelgeschichte und die 
Offenbarung Johannis in einer alien lat. Uelwsetzung 
ami dnn Gigas Librorum y Christiania, 1S79. For the 
Pauline Epistles, Tischcndorf’s Codex Claromonta - 

1852; Matthau’s Codex Jioerneidanus. Miseme, 


n tot 

1791; and Scrivener’s Codex Augiensis,C umbridge, 
1859. For the Catholic and Pauline Epistles (mere¬ 
ly fragments), see Ziegler’s lialafnigmente, Marburg, 
1870. For the Apocalypse, see Belslieim, as above. 
Belsheim’s Codex Aureus of the Gospels (Chris¬ 
tiania, 1S7S) is rather a MS. of the Vulgate than of 

tho Old Latin, though the text is mixed, as it is in 
not a few other MSS. The Graeco-Latin MSS. 


I)evTnet X)p«ui E«ct (}pnui F[*ni ( mo stly Vulgate), have 

no independent authority except where tho Latin 

differs from tho Greek. Bishop John Wordsworth’s 
Series of Latin Biblical Texts was begun, Oxford, 
1SS3, with The St. Germain St. Matthew. 

The Codex Lugdunensis, published by Ulyese 
Robert, Paris, 1881, contains a version apparently 
of African origin (comp. Renan, Marc Aur&le, p. 450, 
noto 2). This, however, is a MS. of the Pentateuch. 
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On the whole subject, consult Hermann lion sell 

Itala und Vulgata. Das Sprachidiom der urchrist- 
lichen Itala und der Icatholisehen Vulgata , 2d etl., 

revised, Marburg, 1875 ; L. Ziegler, Die late'm . Bi- 

beliibersetzungen vor Hieronymus und die Itala des 
Augustinus , Miinchen, 1879 (lie maintains the exist¬ 
ence of several Latin versions or revisions before 
Jerome) ; O. F. Fritzsclie, Late in. B ibeliibe rsit 2 u n 
gen , in the new ed. of Herzog, vol. viii. 1831 ? pp. 433- 

472 ; AVestcott’s art. “Vulgate,” in Smith’s Diet, of 
the Bible ; and AVestcott and Ilort’s Grech' Testa¬ 
ment , vol.ii., Introd., pp. 78-84. There is a good con¬ 
densed account, revised by Dr. Abbot, in Mitchell's 
Critical Handbook (1880), p. 133 sq. 

2. The Latin Vulgate. In the course of time 

Latin became so corrupt that a 
thorough revision was imperative, and was intrusted 

by Pope Dnrnasus, in 383, to Jerome (d. 419), the 

most learned scholar of his dav, and of all the Latin 
fathers best qualified, by genius, taste, and knowl¬ 
edge of Hebrew and Greek, for this difficult task. 
He began upon the New Testament, and proceeded 

cautiously, making as few changes as possible, so as 
not to arouse the opposition of those who, as lie 
says, “thought that ignorance was holiness.*’ But 
his scholarly instincts, no less than his convictions 
of duty towards the Divine AVord, impelled him to 

go beyond his instructions, and make a new version 
of the Old Testament directly from the Hebrew, of 

which, however, it does not concern us at present 

to speak. In the New Testament lie used “old 
Greek MSS., and made no alterations except such 
as were required by the sense. He removed ninner- 




the 
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ous interpolations of parallel passages in the Gos¬ 
pels. “ Internal evidence shows that the Latin MSS. 

which he took as a basiB for his corrections contained 


an already revised text, eh idly, if not wholly, Italian 

in character” (Ilort, ii. 80). 

Jerome's revision and new translation (finished 
405) encountered much opposition, which greatly 

irritated Ilia temper and betrayed him into con¬ 
temptuous abuse of his opponents, whom he styled 
“ bijh'th’H aselloa But, by inherent virtues, rather 

than by external authority, it passed into such cur¬ 
rent use that in the eighth century it was the Vul¬ 
gate, the common version, in the Western churches. 
It became much corrupted by frequent copying. 
Alenin, at the instance of Charlemagne, revised it 
circa by the collation of various good MSS., and 
substantially in this form it passed down to the time 
of the invention of printing. 

The first hook printed was the Vulgate—the so- 

called Mazarin Bible (Gutenberg and Fust, May cnee, 

1455). 


Printing, however, fixed errors and gavo 

them wider currency, and revision was felt onco 
more to be imperative. 

In the Council of Trent (Dec. 13,1545, to Dec. 4, 
1563) the matter was introduced Feb. 4, 1546, and 
the recommendation of revision passed on April 8; 
but it was not until 1590, in the pontificate of Six¬ 
tus V., that the revised edition of the Vulgate op 

pea red. The scholarly popo took active interest in 

the work, rejecting or contiraring the suggestions of 

the board of revisers, and corrected the proof-sheets 
with his own hand. It 


prefaced by the famous. 


Ml? 
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and, as the event showed, by no means infallible, 
constitution ^Eiernus ille (dated March 1, 1589), in 
which the pope said, “ By the fulness of apostolic?., 
power, we decree and declare that this edition of the 

sacred Latin Vulgate of the Old and Kew Testa¬ 
ments, which has been received 

Council of Trent, . 


as authentic by the 

. . be received and held as true, 

legitimate, authentic, and unquestioned, in all public 

and private disputation, reading, preaching, and 
planation.” lie further forbade any alteration what¬ 
ever; ordered this text, and none other, henceforth 

to be printed ; and hurled anathemas against 

one disobeying the constitution, 
pope! the immaculate edition wa6 full of errors and 
blunders; and no sooner was lie dead f Aug. 27, 
1590) tiian the demand for a new edition arose. 
Bcllarntine siiirsrested an ingenious though dishon¬ 


ex 


every 
But, alas for the 




& 


orable escape from the awkward predicament in 
which Sixtus had placed the Church—viz., that a 
corrected edition should be hastily printed under 
the name of Sixtus, in which the blame of the errors 
should be thrown upon the printer! Ilis recom¬ 
mendation was adopted, but it was not until 1592. 
under Clement VIII., that the revised edition ap¬ 
peared. The Clementine edition is the standard in 
the Roman Catholic Church, in which this Latin 
translation takes precedence of the Hebrew and 
Greek originals, as the support of doctrine and guide 
of life. 

The materials for a more critical edition of the 
Vulgate than the Clementine are very abundant. 

There are numerous MSS., and much labor has al- 
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The moBt 


ready been expended upon the work. 

famous of these MSS. are— 


(fi) Codex A Ml ATI mw, from the Cistercian Monastery of Monte Amia- 

tjnn, in Tiihi'oiiv, now in the I-aurentian Library at Florence; it containa 
the Ol*l nml New Testament* almost complete, dates from e, 700, ami is the 

The New Tent ament wan ediled hv Ti.schendorf, 


oldest and best MM. 


*1 cd. 1H54, anti by Tregellea (in liia edition of the Greek 


Leipnic, I h ')<) 

Teslatnml, with the variations of the Clementine text). 


(i) CotU'x FrutKssi!*, in the Abbey of Fulda, Heasc-Casacl; contains 

the New Testament; diiies from &4t». Collate*! by Ijichinann for hin 
largo edition of the Greek Testament, and edited by K. Ranke, Marburg 

and Leipnic, IHlIH. 

(r) Codex l'oitojL'LlKNats (sixth century), at Friuli; Matthew, Luke, 

aud Johu published by llianchini, Art my, Quadruples, Appendix, l'art 
of the name MS. is at Prague (PitAt.KNHts). 

(d) Codex 1Iaki.ki.vn. 1775 (nevctilh century), of the Gospels, partially 

collated bv Gricshach, Synth, f'rit, vol. i. 

(e) Ctidrx Touctanw, at Toledo; written in Gothic letters in the 
tenth century ; collated by the Sixliue correctors and by Vereellone. 

i>oiii IV Mainf it is. Its readings arc given by Hianchim, I'lw/ici® 

Canon. Sn ipturarum, Rome, 1740 . 


t 


eon nni■* 


The best edition of tlic variations is that of Curio 

Vereellone, Varies Lectionen Vulij, Lat. litltlmnnn 

Kditionixy Horn. tom. i. 18 G 0 ; tom. ii. pars 1, 

18ti4. Unfinished. An importune work, but 

without either the Hiithorized or the corrected text. 
The MSS. of the Vulgate are quoted by abbrevia¬ 
tions of their names, as am (Cod. Amiatmus) )( /Wtf 
or/« (Fuklensis^ybr, harl y tol. 


• o 


psl V 


1 It was formerly dated 641, but was written between 680 and 716, 
probably by an Indian scribe, in the monastery of Weonnoutb, England, 
aud presented hv Abbot Ceolfrid to Pope Gregory II. 
correspondence between John Wordaworth, Sand ay, and Hort in the 
Loudon Academy for Feb., 1887. The Guardian, and the Durham University 
Journal for March, 1887, aud E. Ranke in the Ti 
June. 1887. 
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1. The Pebhito (or Pebhitto, P] 
by many Syriac scholars), the Ai simple 

because of its simple Syriac style, or its simple form, 
in distinction from the Grccized versions replete 

with asterisks and obeli derived from Origen—in its 

present shape, dates from the fourth or third cen¬ 
tury. It supplied the wants of the Syrian Chris¬ 
tians before the unhappy schism in that church 
(fifth century), and by its 

been a bond of union between the different sects, 

■ 

who still read it in their church services and as a 
sacred classic, though its language is no longer the 
veniactilar. The Peehito has been justly called 
the queen of (ancient) versions,” since, while it 
yields to none in accuracy and faithfulness, it is 
idiomatic, and as unfettered as an original composi¬ 
tion in Syriac. Its genius is strikingly like that of 
Luther's matchless German; generally close and 
literal, but not shrinking from a paraphrase when 

necessary. It was first used for critical purposes by 

Beza, but only occasionally and indirectly (through 

the Latin version of Treinellins), more fully by Wal¬ 
ton, Mill, Wetstein, and with great 
les. The test connects it in sundry places with D 
and the Latin versions, though in more with A. Its 
critical value is very 

diminished since the 

Curetonian Syriac. It had undergone 


, as spelled 

—so called 






in common has alwavs 


II 




bv Trm! 


bnt has been somewhat 


verv of the still older 


ft 


revision 
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fore it assumed its present shape, like that of the 
Old Latin by Jerome. According to the investiga¬ 
tions of Wcstcott and Ilort, the revision took place 
in the fourth century or sooner (between 250 and 

350), adapting it to the Greek copies current at An¬ 
tioch.' 

Notwithstanding its ago and value, the Peshito 
was not known to Europe until 1552; and in 1555, 
at Vienna, the first edition appeared, at the expense 
of the emperor, Ferdinand I., edited by Albert Wid- 

maustadt, the imperial chancellor. This edition is 
the basis of all its European successors, and is not 
inferior to anv. It contained all that is now known 

of the Peshito version—that is, all of the New Test, 
except 2d Peter, 2d and 3d John, Jude, and the 

Apocalypse. There is testimony, however, to the 
fact that these books existed in a Syriac translation 
before the fourth century, and wero used by Syrian 

fathers who quoted the Peshito. The missing epis¬ 
tles were supplied in the modern editions from an¬ 
other version (otherwise unknown), first brought to 
light by Pococke, and published at Leyden in 1630. 
The Apocalypse, likewise of unknown origin, was 

first published by De Dieu, at Ijcvdcii in 1627, from 

n Into Indian MS. owned by Scaliger. Its text is 
not of great value. The best European editions of 
the Peshito, with the additions just specified, are 
those of Lee, published by tbo British and Foreign 

Bible Society, and of Greenfield, published by Bag- 

1 t!r. p, 5.V2; comp. Intivd. p. 136 aqq. Dr. Hort's view has been 

iiule|)CHdeiuly confirmed by Dr. Schttrer in Lhc “TheoL Litcratuneitung” 
fur 1831, No. *25, p. 594. 


12 
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ster, in the Polyglot and separate^. 

than cither arc the American edition 
by Dr. Justin Perkins at Urmi, or Ooroomcyah, in 

Persia, 1841, and its reprint in New York in 1ST4, 
both in Ncstorian type, and both by the American 

Bible Society. Dr. Murdock has published a “Lit¬ 
eral Translation from the Syriac Poshito Version 
(New York, 1851). 

Epistles from the Peshito, by J. W. Etheridge, ap¬ 
peared in London, 1849. Better than cither is the 
familiar Latin translation hv Tremellius. In Scliaaf 
and Lenedcn’s edition, Leyden, 1708 (also with title- 
pages dated 1709, 1717, but no other change), the 
Syriac text is accompanied with a close Latin ver¬ 
sion, and an appendix of various readings. Schaaf’s 

Lexicon Syviacum Concordantiale^ published as a 

companion volume, is an invaluable help to the stu- 

den t. 

2. The Pjiiloxentan or IIarclean version, so 
called from its patron Philoxcmis, Monophysite 

bishop of Mabug (Ilierapolis), in Eastern Syria 
(488-518), and from Thomas of Harkel, a subserjuent 

reviser, who was probably likewise a Monophysite 

bishop of Mabug. Scrivener calls it “the most 
servile version of Scripture ever made.” It may be 
compared in this respect to the literal English ver¬ 
sion of Bobert Young. It is based upon the Peshi¬ 
to, and forces it into rigorous conformity with the 
letter of the Greek, even to the linguistic phenome-^ 

na. It dates from A.D. 508, and was revised by 
Thomas of Ilarkel, or ITeraclea, A.D. 016, who com¬ 
pared it with several ancient Greek MSS. belongin 


Bather better 

one edited 






A translation of the Acts and 


(T 
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to a library at Alexandria, the readings of which he 

often notes in his margin. These are as important 

as the text itself. It contains the whole New 
Testament, except the Apocalypse, and is therefore 
more complete than the Peshito. The only edi¬ 
tion of the Ilarclcan (improperly called the Philox* 
enian) is that of Joseph White, printed by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1778-1803, 4 vols. 4to. 
Bernstein has published the Gospel of John (Leipa. 
1853). 

This version was chiefly used by the Jacobites. 

The unrevised Philoxenian was thought by Adler* 
to exist in a Florence Codex (in the Mcdicean 
Library) of the eighth century; but this opinion is 
disputed by Bernstein, 3 who thought the claims of 

the Vatican Codex Angclicus (twelfth to fourteenth 
century) to be superior. But a Jacobite MS. of the 
ninth century, originally from Mardin, at present 
belonging to the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, 

brought to light by Prof. Isaac If. Hall in 187*1, pos 

sesscs claims superior to cither, and is the nearest 
representative of the unrevised Philoxenian thus far 
known, if indeed it is not identieal with it. This 
MS. originally consisted of the Gospels in that ver¬ 
sion, with the other books in the Peshito, so far as 
the latter contained them. At present the MS. con¬ 
tains nearly tho entire Gospels from Matt. xii. 20; 
and of the rest of the New Test, lacks all of Phile¬ 
mon and Hebrews, with large portions of the Pas- 


* iV. T. V’e r nones Syriacn, p. 65. 
1 Das heilige £t. d J 




26-80. 
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toral Epistles, besides a few other lacuna where 
leaf is lost. 1 




. The Curetonian Syriac is a mere fragment of 

of 82£ leaves), but very old 


O 


u 


the Gospels (consistin 

and valuable; though overestimated by Canon Cure- 
ton, who thought it “retained, to a great extent, the 
identical terms and expressions of St. Matthew’ 
Hebrew Gospel.” It is regarded by most scholars— 
ns Cureton, Payne Smith, Ilermansen, Ewald, Crow 
foot, Tregelles, Westcott and Ilort—as the oldest 
form of the Syriac version; the “Peshito” in its 

present form holding a relation to it similar to that 

of the Yulgate to the Old Latin. Dean Alford calls 

it “ perhaps the earliest and most important of all 

Dr. Scrivener, however, places it decid¬ 
edly below the Peshito, It was found by Archdeacon 
Tattam in 1842, with 550 other MSS., in a convent 

of the Nitrian Desert (seventy miles northwest of 
Cairo), and brought to the British Museum; and 
was published by Cureton in 1858, with a literal 
English translation. It agrees remarkably with D 
and the Old Latin, while the Peshito mostly favors 

It contains large portions of Matthew, Luke, 
and John, and the last four verses of Mark. 

Dr. Brngseh, the celebrated Egyptologist, after¬ 
wards discovered three additional leaves in the bind¬ 




& 






versions. 


A. 


ing of a MS. of the Peshito which came from the 
Nitrian convent (1871). They were published by 


1 Professor Ilall read a carefully prepared paper on Lhis MS. before the 
Am. Society of Bibl. Lit. and Exegesis at its meeting in New Haven, 
June, 1862. It was published in the Journal, vol. ii. 1883. 
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Rodiger in the Manatsbericht of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences for July, 1872; and also by Prof. Wright, 

appendix to Cureton’s volume. The leaves 

contain Luke xv. 22-xvi. 12; xvii. 1-23; John vii. 
37-viii. PJ, not including, however, the disputed 

passage respecting the woman taken in adultery. 

The Ouretonian Syriac, including these new leaves, 
lias been translated into Greek by J.R.Crowfoot in his 
Fragmmta Evangelica* 2 parts, London, 1870-71 [72], 
and better by Fred. Baethgen in Ecan gel ienfrag * 

viente , etc., Leipzig, 18S5. 

4. The Jeki'salem Syriac. The principal MS. 

Evangelistary in the Vatican, dated 

n 

A.D. 1030 . This has been published at Verona 
(1801-04,2 vols. 4to) by Count Francesco Miniscalchi 

Erizzo, 

British Museum, and of two more at St. Petersburg. 
The text of these has been published bv Laud, 

Anecdotti Syriaca y vol. iv. (1875). The version is 
quite independent of the Peshito, and is referred by 
Tischendorf to the fifth century. It is in a peculiar 

dialect, and seems to have been little used. 


as an 


known is an 


Fragments of two other MSS. are in the 


OLD EGYPTIAN, OR COPTIC, VERSIONS. 

There are three Egyptian translations in three 

the Thebaic or Sahidic, the 


different dialects 


1 Copt (comp, Arabic AVw) in supposed to be of the same origin as the 

Greek At-yinrr-oi; (Ktthi Ptuh , “ country of 1‘uh”). Another derivation 

is from the city Koirrit or Kojrruc in Upper Egypt, a city of so vast 
importance as to give its name to most articles of Egyptian commerce, 
to the Egyptian numeral system, and (as many not unreasonably think) 

oven to Aiyvtrroc itself. See the authorities collected in Athanasius 
lurcher's Prodromut Coptu* (Rome, 1696), cap. I., De Ktymo Coptos, 

pp, 7-16, The name Copt (Korrirnc 


in Coptw*) is far older 
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Memphitic or Bahiric, and the Bashmurtc. The 

Thebaic and Memphitic versions are, as 
Lightfoot declares 

former is 

to the original” than the latter. 

Greek words, and are of great textual value, as they 
independently preserve a very ancient text from 
different manuscripts, with the adoption of many 
Greek words. Schwartze and Lightfoot infer from 

historical notices that the greatest part of the New 
Testament, if not all, was translated into these 
Egyptian dialects in the second century. Wc have 
no satisfactory edition of cither version. 

. The cditto princeps of the Memphitic Version 

for Lower Egypt is that of Wilkins (Oxford, 171(3), 

based upon copious materials, but not carried out 
with much critical sagacity. Still, nothing better 
than his work has yet appeared, except an edition 

of the four Gospels by M. G. Schwartze (Leips. 1S4G 
and 1847, 2 vols.), and of the Acts and Epistles by 
P. Boetticher, alias P. A. de Lagarde, of Gottingen 
(Halle, 1S52). The Apocalypse is omitted (but is 
contained in Wilkins’s ed.). The New Testament 
in Coptic (Memphitic) and Arabic was published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(1847-52), under the editorial care of “Ilenry Tat- 

tam, the presbyter of the Anglican Church for the 


Bishop 


entirely independent 
rougher, less polished, and less faithful 

Both contain many 


tc 




the 




a 


1 


It is now applied to tlie descendants 


the Arabian dominion of Egypt. 

of tbe ancient Egyptians, mostly Cliristinns, who inherited the old Egyp¬ 
tian (demotic) language, together with their religion. 

1 In the chapter on the Egyptian Versions, which he prepared for Dr 


Scrivener's Introduction^ pp, 319-357,2d ed.; revised in 3d ed. pp. ?d5-40i>. 
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Holy Patriarch and the Church of Christ in Egypt.” 
It is beautifully printed, but of no critical value, 

because no various readings ate recorded. The 
basis of this edition is a copy belonging to the Cop¬ 
tic Pntriurch. 

2. The editio prince])* of the Tiikbaic Version 
for Upper Egypt is that of C. G. Woide, completed 
by Eord (Oxford, 1799). The version is yet in n 
very fragmentary condition, and there is need of an 

edition in which the fragments shall all be collected. 
The Thebaic Version is less valuable than the Mem- 

phitic; its text is lees pure, and shows a certain in¬ 
fusion of those readings which are called Western, 
though to nothing like the same extent as the Old 
Latin and the Old Syriac. 

3. Of the Hasiimuuic or Ei.karcuian Version 
(end of third century?) we have a fragment of 
John's Gospel (iv. 28-53), and some portions of the 
Pauline Epistles published from MSS. in the ltorgian 
Museum at Rome by Zocga {Catalogus, 1810) and 

Engclhrcth {Fragment a liasm uric a- Coptic a Vet. et 
Aw*. Teat., llnvninc, 1811). It is a secondary ver¬ 
sion made from the Thebaic, but useful in passages 

where that is defective. 


iETHIOPIC VERSION. 

There nuiBt have been a call for a translation of 
the New Testament very shortly after Christianity 
entered Abyssinia. So, although the tradition which 
assigns it to Abba Salama (Frmncntius), the first 

bishop, be unreliable, the version probably dates 
from the fourth century, as Dillmann asserts. This 
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scholar likewise praises the version for its fidelity 

and general smoothness. 

The text in Walton’s Polyglot is taken from the 
first edition of this version, printed at Koine, 1548- 

Thc MS. used for it was defective in the larger 
part of the Acts, and its gaps were supplied by the 

Abyssinian editors from the Latin Vulgate or the 
Greek. Lode’s Latin translation (1753) of Walton’s 
text is the only accurate one. The New Testament 
has been better edited by Thomas Pell Platt for the 
Pritish and Foreign Kible Society (182(1 -30): but. 

a really critical edition is still a desideratum, 

arc considerable differences in 
but they are all comparatively modern. Gildc- 
mcister, Professor in Marburg, collated some por¬ 
tions of the /Kthiopic New Testament for Tisehen- 
dorf’s edition of 1851). 


49. 


There 




► % 


G OT1IIC V Eli SION. 

It is the work of Ulphilas, Vnlfila, or Wnlfila 

(311-381 

to the Goths, who in the fourth century translated 
the Old Testament from the Septungint and the 
New Testament from the Greek into Gothic, and 

founded the Gothic alphabet (resembling partly the 

Greek, partly the Knnic letters). It is uncertain 

whether lie translated the whole Kible or only por¬ 
tions ; the ancient report that lie omitted the books 
of Kings, because they would excite the warlike 

1 Tho true spelling is Wu fjiht, i. r. Wof/hvi, Little Wolj', The date 

SI8-5H8 id exploded; but it is not certain whether we tdiould fid opt 
811-381 (Stamm, Bernhardt) or B13-383 (Krnfft in llerzog, Oavidsnn). 


or 313-3S3), 1 the apostle of Christianity 
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passions of the Goths, sounds like a myth. Bishop 
Wulfila was a eeini-Arian, and all the Germanic 
tribes, except the Franks, received Christianity first 

in that form during the Arian ascendency in the 
Fast, llis Bible accompanied tho Goths on their 
migrations from tho lower Danube to the West. 
The Gothic language and people have perished, but 
this version has been fortunately recovered in mod¬ 
ern times. It is the earliest specimen of Teutonic 
literature, and the starting-point of comparative 
Teutonic philology, for which it is even more im¬ 
portant than for biblical learning. Comp. J. Esberg: 
i Gjilan , Gothovum Epis copus (Ilolm. 1700); G. 

Waitz: Leber das l^eben und die I^eftre des l IJila. 

Jlrueh stark e aus dvm. vierten Jahrh. (Ihum. 1840); 

. KratTt: J)c Vontibus UlJiLc Arianixmi (Bonn, 
180(0; W. Bessel 1: Dan Lehen des U lfit as and die 

zurn (% risten thinn (Gottingen, 

vino for October, IS 

There arc seven famous codices of this version ; 

(ti) Codex Argentcus, beautifully written on pur¬ 
ple vellum in gold and silver letters, containing 
fragments of tbe Gospels; it dates from the earlier 
part of the sixth century, was discovered in the 
library of the Benedictine abbey of Wcrden, on 
tho Ruhr, in 1597, and, after changing hands, trans¬ 
ferred in 1048 from Prague to the University Library 

at Upsala in Sweden. 

\ (b) Codex Carol in us, in tbe library at Wolfen- 

uiittel, discovered by Knittel in a palimpsest, 1756, 

published 1762 and 1763; contains forty verses of 
tho Epistle to tho Romans. 


W.l 


Jlekeb rum/ der (i of ben 

1860); Elinb. h 


>, 


t i. 
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(c) Palimpsest fragments of live codices in the 

Ambrosian Library at Milan, discovered and pub¬ 
lished by Angelo Mai and Castiglione, Milan, 1819- 
39; portions of Esther, Isehemiah, the Gospels, and 
Paul’s Epistles. 

The best editions of all these fragments are by 

H. C. von der Gabelentz and J. Loebe: Uljilas . Yet . 

ct N. Test. Versionis Gothicce Fragmenta qme sitper- 
sunt (Leipsic, 1S36-46), with a Latin version, and a 

very copious grammar and lexicon; and b} r E. Bern¬ 
hardt (Halle, 1875), in which the Gothic is accom¬ 
panied by the Greek, with full critical notes. 
Stamm’s Uljilas ^ 7th ed. by Moritz Ileyne, with 
grammar and lexicon (Paderborn, 1S78), is the most 
convenient manual edition for the student of the 
language. Bernhardt’s is the best for text-critical 
purposes. Massinann’s edition (1855-1S57) deserves 
honorable mention. 

The Swedish scholar, Andreas Uppstrom (d. IS65), 
has published the text of all the Gothic MSS. line 
for line, with the most painstaking accuracy, cor¬ 
recting many errors of his predecessors, in his Codex 
Argenieus , Upsa 1 a, 1 So*1; Decern Cod. Argentei re - 

diviva folia, ibid . 1857 ; Fragmenta Gothica selecta , 
1861; and Codices Got id A mbrosian i , Stock holm 

and Leipsic, 1861—68. Compare also The Gothic and 

Anglo-Saxon Gospels in Parallel Columns with the 

Yersions of Wy cliffe and Tyndale , by Jos. Bos- 
wortii, assisted by George Waring, 2d ed. Lend. 
1874, with a fac-siinile of the Codex A rgen tens. 

Dr. R. Muller and Dr. H. Hoeppe have published 
the Gothic Gospel of Mark with a grammatical com- 
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mentary: UIJilas: Kvangelium Marci grammatisch 
erldutert , Berlin, 1881 (pp. 72), unfortunately dis¬ 
figured not only by typographical errors, but by 

gross mistakes in the notes. On the other hand, 
W. W. Skcat’s The Gospel of Saint Mark in Gothic , 

with grain mar, notes, and glossary (Oxford, 1882), is 

excellent. 


ARMENIAN VERSION. 

It belongs to the fifth century, and is the work 
of Miesrob and Moses Chorenensis. It wus based 
on Greek MSS. probably obtained from Cappadocia, 
the mother of Armenian Christianity. It has con¬ 
siderable critical value, though the existing MSS. 
are not very ancient, and there are wide differences 
among them; some modern copies contain corrup¬ 
tions from the Latin Vulgate. The version em¬ 
braces the entire Bible. The first edition appeared 
at Amsterdam, lGfifi, under the care of Bishop l T scan 
of Krivan ; in this the text Iiub been more or less 
conformed to the Latin Vulgate. The best edition, 
founded on manuscripts, is by Zuhrab—New Testa¬ 
ment, 1789; whole Bible, 1805, and again 1SH5. It 
is now published by tho British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

On the Armenian Version, sec Tregelles in 

Smith's Bible Dict. y Am. cd., vol. iv. p. 3374. 

We pass by tho Slavonic, Arabic , J ) erftic } and sev¬ 
eral other versions, which are of too late a date to 
bo of value for the restoration of the primitive text. 
Most of them are derived from other versions, chief¬ 
ly the Latin and Syriac, 
of ancient texts. 


Tho Slavonic bears traces 
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PATRISTIC QUOTATIONS. 

VALUE OF THE FATHERS AS 'WITNESSES OF TIIE TEXT. 

The third source of textual criticism is furnished 
by the quotations in the early Christian writers, 
from which the greater part of the Isew Testament 
might be reconstructed. The Greek fathers give 

direet, the Latin (and Syriac) fathers indirect, testi¬ 
mony to the original text. The former rank with 

the Greek MSS. ; the latter with the Versions. 
Some of them—as Ircnseus, Origen, Tertnllian—are 
older than our oldest MSS., and therefore of the 
greatest value. Sometimes their silence furnishes 
negative evidence of the absence of a passage in 
their copies. 

But the fathers must be used with great care and 
discrimination. They were theologians ami Chris¬ 
tians rather than critics. They often quote very 
loosely, simply from memory, and more for doctri¬ 
nal, polemical, and practical than eritical purposes. 
They had no concordances and other modern con¬ 
veniences which facilitate the finding of passages. 
Their testimony is fragmentary, and fails us where 
we most wish and need information. Besides, their 
editors have so frequently thought they were doing 
a service when they corrected their quotations that 


to 
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It is often difficult to tell just what was the text be¬ 
fore them. The chief benefit of patristic quotations 

consists not so much in their independent value as 
in their corroborative force, by establishing a reading 
which rests on good authority of MSS. or versions. 
When they aro single and unsupported, they deserve 
little or no credit.' 

Origun, Eusebius, and Chrysostom arc the most 
learned biblical scholars among the earlier Greek 
fathers, and have more weight than all the rest as 
witnesses of the text. They note occasionally that 
some ” or “ many ” or “ the most accurate 
contain or omit 
reading has been perverted by heretics or for some 
special purpose. 

The most valuable works for critical purposes are 
commentaries and homilies which explain the text 

consecutively. They are scanty in the aiitc-Niccno 

Tlio first commentator and the father of 


» (t 






copies 

certain reading, or that the true 




Christian exegesis is the great Origcn, from whom 
wo lmvo expositions of several chapters of Matthew, 
Luke, and John in the original Greek (partly in 

condensed Latin translation), of Romans in the 
abridged and altered version of Rnfinns, and of 
many scattered verses of the Epistles. Theodore 
of Mopsucstia commented on the Minor Epistles of 
Paul (extant only in a Latin translation); Chrysos¬ 
tom preached Homilies on Matthew. John, Acts, and 




1 See the judicious remarks orTrtgclles, in Horne s Intrometiom (14th 
cd. London, 1S77), vol. iv. pp. S29-942. Comp. 

ScH r. A*. T. ii. n. 125 (5th «L). 


drr 


n 
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all the Epistles of Paul; Theodoret wrote notes 
the Epistles of Paul, based chiefly on Theodore and 
Chrysostom ; from Cvril of Alexandria we have 
Homilies on Luke (partly in Greek 

Syriac translation) and on John, 
other Greek commentators are contained in the 
CaUmoi Pairum , which are chiefly compiled from 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

Of the Latin fathers, Tertullian is the richest 

source for quotations from the old Latin (African) 

Version, and Jerome for the whole New Testament 

as retranslated by him (the Vulgate), besides much 
valuable information scattered through his exegetical 
and other writings. Jerome was a born limruist and 




partly in a 

Fragments of 


to 




critic, and thoroughly at home in the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures and in Bible Lands, but somewhat 
fettered by orthodox and ascetic prejudices. Augus¬ 
tin was a profounder theologian, and had more spir¬ 
itual insight into the meaning of the Scriptures than 
Jerome or any of the fathers; but he was neither a 
Greek scholar nor a textual critic, and relied on the 
old Latin version with all its imperfections and 

Primasius, an African writer of the sixth 
century, lias preserved to us, in a commentary, al¬ 
most the entire text of the Apocalypse in an old 
African Latin version. 


errors. 


Thus, singularly enough, 
the Apocalypse possesses the unique advantage of 
having been preserved in a Latin text at once con¬ 
tinuous and purely African. 

The number of ecclesiastical writers that have 


U 


77 1 


Horf, iu 84. 
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been consulted by varions critics considerably ex¬ 
ceeds one bund red, but, with the exception of those 
wo have mentioned, only n few yield substantial 
results.’ 


GREEK fathers. 

First Century till the middle of the Second: The 

npostolic fathers, so called—Clement of Koine, Bar¬ 
nabas, Polycarp, Ignatius, Hennas, and Papias. Also 

the newly discovered “Teaching of the Apostles. 

These writers, as pupils of tho apostles, would bo 
the oldest and most important witnesses; but they 
still lived in the element of oral tradition within the 

hearing of the apostles, and heuee they quote few 

passages from the New Testament. The first literal 

quotation from the New Testament with the solemn 
formula, “ It is written,” occurs in the Greek Epistle 
of Barnabas—namely, the passage in Matt. xxii. 14: 

Many are called, but few aro chosen. 

IHdacht' contains about twenty reminiscences from 

Matthew/ Clement and Polycarp have allusions 
to Epi sties. Papins gives us valuable testimonies 
of tbc Gospels of Matthew and Mark, preserved by 
Eusebius, but no quotations. IIis work on tbc Ora¬ 
cles of tbc Lord is lost. 

Second Century: Justin Martyr (d. 167) comes 

next in the order of time, and makes much use of 


A. 




" 1 


The 


u 


Alford (i. 140-148) gives au alphabetical list of over one hundred and 
fifty ancient writers. Sec also the lists in Tischendorf, Scrivener, and 

Mitchell. Biographical sketches of the chief fathers in the second and 
third vols. of ScbalTs Church //wfury, revised cd., X. Y., 1883, *84. 

11 Ep. Barn. c. 4: irpooi^u/fitv prjicQTf, utc yiypa 

cXqroi, AXi'yoi Si trXerroi enpedw/m'. 

quotes also from Matt. ix. 13 (but without naming the writer or the book}. 
1 Sec Scliaff: The Oldest Church Manual, etc, 2d CiL 1886, pp. 82 sqa. 


rai, troXXot 
In eh. 6 Barnabas 


M 
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the four Gospels, particularly of Matthew and Luke, 

but in a very free and loose 
quotes the passage on regeneration (iii. 5). Irenseus 
of Lyons (d. 202) is the most important witness of the 

second century, and his great work against the Gnos¬ 
tic heresies is replete with quotations from the New 
Testament, but exists for the most part only in a 
Latin version. 1 

Third Century: Clemens Alexandrinus (d. 220), 
and still more Origcn (18:D254). See p. 165. Is ext 

to them Ilippolytus (disciple of Irenaeus, about 220), 
Gregory Thaumatnrgus (disciple of Origen, 243), Dio¬ 
nysius Alexandrinus (265), and Methodius (d. 311). 

In the Fourth and Fifth Centuries : Eusebius 
the historian (d.340, much used by Tisehcndorf and 

Tregellcs), Athanasius (d. 373), Basilius Magnus 
(d. 379), Gregory Nazianzen (d. 3S9), Gregory Nys- 
sen (d. 371), Ephraem Syrns (d. 373), Cyril of Jeru¬ 
salem (d. 386), Didymus of Alexandria (d. 395), 
Chrysostom (d. 407), Epiphanius (d. 403), Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (d. 428), Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), 
and Theodoret (d. 458). 

About the Sixth Century (or perhaps later) we 
have the commentary of Andreas, bishop of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, on the Apocalypse, which lie divided 
into twenty-four chapters and seventy-two sections. 


wav. From John lie 


1 He testifies, e. g., to the last twelve verses of Mark, and to the exist¬ 
ence of two readings of the mystic number in Rev. xiii. 18: the one is 
666, which he found in the best copies, and explains to moan Lateinot 
(while several modern exegeles make it out to mean, in Hebrew letters, 
JVeron Ctesar); the other 616, which is the numerical value of Nero 
(without the final n) Casar. 
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With him is closely connected 
Cfesarca, Arcthas, who likewise wrote 
mentary on the Apocalypse, based in part on the 
former; but his ago is uncertain (probably the tenth 

century ). 1 

In the Seventh Centuky the most important 

writer iB Maximus the Confessor (d. 662). 

In the Middle Ages: John of Damascus (about 
750, 6cc his Parallela Sacra) % and the later com¬ 
mentators, (Ecumeuius (bishop of Tricca in Thessa¬ 
ly, end of the tenth century), Theophylact (arch¬ 
bishop of Bulgaria, 1071), Euthymins Zygadcnus or 

Zigabenus (d. after 1118). 


later bishop of 

full cotn- 


. LATIN FATHERS. 

Second Century : Tortullian (about 200\ impor¬ 
tant for tho Old Latin Version, though he often 

translates independently, or quotes loosely. 

Third Century : Cyprian (d. 258), whoso numcr 
one quotations (in his Testimonial etc.) are in gen 
oral carefully made from tho African Old Latin 
current in his time, Novatinn (fl. 251), Lac tan tins 
(306), and the anonymous writer of the treatise De 

Rtbaptumate, printed with tho writings of Cyprian. 


i 




' uettig (Die Zeutprisse tie* A nrfrvni imf .1 rethas, in the u Studicn und 

Kritiken” Tor 1881) assigns liim to the close of the fifth or early part of 

the sixth century, llut Dr. Otto (in Corjws ApoL iii. p. xi M sod 
recently in his lift Patriarchen (lenntuKtts Ow/ruiMt, nefaf n 
Utter .1 rethas' ZeittiUrr, Wien, 1864) quotes a MS. which states that it 

written by Usance, ronipio; of Arethas, archbishop of Cmaarea, in the year 

of the world 6422 (A.D. 914). See the article A rethas in Smith and Wace^ 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, i. 1M sq., and especially Harnach, 

t be rlieferuvg drr griech. A pologet 




Amin 




i-j 1 


1C* 


ipa. 1882, p. 86 sqq. 


U.S. w 
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Fourth and Fifth Centuries: Hilary of Poitiers 
(354), Lucifer of Cagliari (d. cir. 370), Victorinus 
Afer (d. cir. 370), Ambrose (d. 379), Ambrosiaster 

or Pseudo-Ambrose, probably to be identified with 
Hilary the deacon (about 3S4), Pelngius (417k 
Augustin, (d. 430), and, most of all, Jerome, the 
translator of the Latin Bible from the original 
Hebrew and Greek (d. 419). 

Sixth Century: Priinasius, already mentioned as 
important for the text of the Apocalypse. 

The Medleyal commentators of the Latin Church 
depend almost exclusively on the Latin Vulgate, aud 
have therefore no value for textual criticism. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

NATURE ANI> OBJECT OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

The variety of documentary sources, from which 
the original text of the New Testament must be 

o 

derived, calls for a special branch of biblical learn¬ 
ing, called Textual or Verbal Criticism. Its ob¬ 
ject is to ascertain and restore, as far as possible, tho 

very text of tho apostolic writers, and thus to furnish 

a faithful substitute for t]ie lost autographs. It is 
distinct from “higher criticism,” which deals with 
questions concerning the origin, authenticity, and 
theology of these writings, and their organic place 
in the history of the apostolic age. It docs not 

enter into the province of hermeneutics und inter¬ 
pretation, but furnishes a solid basis for the com¬ 
mentator. It is confined to tho original form and 
integrity of the text, as far as it can he established 

by documentary evidence. It aims to show, not 

what the apostles and evangelists might have writ¬ 
ten or ought to have written, but simply what they 

actually did write. It has nothing to do with secta¬ 
rian notions and tenets, or subjective likes and dis¬ 
likes, but only with facts. 

Criticism is a dry study, and requires an nnusnal 
amount of patience and attention to the minutest 

details. A good critic mn6t have full command of 
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and a clear 




a n ac 

s ound judgment^ He must combine microscopic ac¬ 
curacy and judicial impartiality. In the nature of 
the case the number of real critics is vcrv limited. 

The science of textual criticism is of compara¬ 
tively recent origin. It was matured with the dis- 

« o 

covery and collection of the material'during the 

eighteenth century, and reached its height within, 
the last fifty years. It has been cultivated mostly 
by Protestant scholars—Swiss, German, Dutch, and 
English. It has received a mighty impulse by the 
recent discovery and publication of the most ancient 
manuscripts, and by the Anglo-American Revision 
of 1881, and is beginning to excite the interest of 
the Christian laity, who have a right to know the 

7 O 

results of learned investigation, especially if they 
affect the vernacular versions of the "Word of God. 

A few Catholics—like ling and Scholz, Vercellone 

L? J 

and Cozza—have nobly taken part in the work; but, 
upon the whole, the Roman Church cares more for 
tradition and the living church than for the I5iblo, 
and is satisfied with the Latin Vulgate sanctioned 
by the Council of Trent. Protestant Bible Societies 

have been denounced as dangerous and pestiferous 
by several Popes. 

The importance of this branch of biblical learn¬ 
ing can hardly be overestimated ; for a pure text is 
the basis of exegesis, and exegesis is the basis of 

dogmatics and ethics. Protestant tlieologv makes 

r? t 

the New Testament the supreme and only infallible 
rule of the Christian faith and practice, and must 
stand or fall with this fiual test. 
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origin of variations. 


has just been 


The necessity of criticism arises 

stated, from tho vast number of variations in the 
documentary sources of tho New Testament text. 
It would have required a perpetual miracle to keep 
tho transcribers from error. No MS., either of the 
Greek original or of any translation, is faultless any 

more than any printed book. The errors are even 
more numerous, since tho MSS. had not tho benefit 
of repeated proof-readings; many of them, however, 
have tho marks of one or more correctors of a later 






date. 


Tho variations of tho Greek text are partly nnin- 
ontioiml or accidental, partly intentional or designed. 

Errors of the first class proceed either from misread¬ 
ing. or from mishearing (in caso of dictation), or 
from fault of memory. Errors of the second class 
are due either to misjiulginent, or to an innocent 
desire to correct supposed mistakes, to supply de¬ 
fects, to harmonize apparent discrepancies, or to 
wilful corruption for sectarian or ascetic purposes. 
Examples of wilful mutilation or corruption of the 
text are, however, exceedingly rare. Transcribers 
had too much reverence for tho words of Christ 
and his inspired apostles to be guilty of it, though 
in making their choice between conflicting readings 
they would naturally be biassed by their theological 
opinions. The wide diffusion of MSS. and versions 
was a safeguard against tho reception of corruptions, 

whether heretical or orthodox. The 

who mutilated the Gospel of Lnke to suit it to his 




of Marcion 


V;T; 
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Gnostic notions, is exceptional, and was generally 
understood in its true character. The mutual charges 

o 

of corruption made by the orthodox and heretical 
parties in times of heated controversy were mostly 
unfounded. 1 

The variations began very early, with the first 
copies, and continued to increase till the art of 

printing superseded the necessity of transcribin 
and substituted typographical errors for errors of 

copyists. Origen (d. 254) complained of the great 
corruption of the text about the middle of the third 
century. Jerome, the greatest scholar of the last 

quarter of the fourth century (d. 4111), says that in 
jhis days there were nearly as many distinct forms 
•of the text as codices of the Latin Testament {tot 

potne exemplaria quot codices), and that the text of 


<r 




1 Examples of possible changes in the interest of dogma: the omission 

or insertion of tt purroTQKot; in Matt. L 25 (the best authorities omit it); of 
o vdi v v\ Mark xii u 32 (which Ambrosiua charged the Arians with 
having inserted, Dc Fide t \\ 7); of the tears of Christ and his drops of 
blood in Gethsemano, Luke xix. 41; xxih 43, 44 (comp. Epiphnuius, 
Ancor . 31); the substitution of “Joseph” for “father 1 * (nvm/p), Luke ii, 

33. Dr. Abbot writes on this subject (in n private letter) : “The charges 
against the heretics of wilful corruption of the text (setting aside avowed 
excision like that of Marcion) rest on no good foundation. In the definite 
instances alleged by ancient writers (John i. 13; iii, G; Mark xiii.32) the 
* horeticar reading turns out to be the true one. Epiphtniius charges the 
orthodox with omitting Luke xxii. 43, 44, to remove a difficulty. This 

is the most plausible ease of alleged wilful corruption. But Westcott and 
Hort, with Mr, Norton and Granville Penn (comp. Weiss), regard the 
passage as a later addition, and I am disposed to agree with them. No 
ease of deliberate, wilful corruption, affecting any considerable number of 

011 the part either of the heretics or the orthodox, can be anywhere 
made out. Kash attempts to correct supposed error must not be con* 
founded with wilful corruption/' 
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tlie Gospels especially was in confusion {apud nos 
mixta sunt omnia). The further up we go, the 
renter were the freedom and carelessness of the 
transcribers. Copies wero made first for private 
use; ecclesiastical copies were written with greater 
care, and tended to settle the text, until it became 
stationary, or, as it were, stereotyped. The changes 
date nearly all from the first four centuries, as 
we may infer from patristic quotations. Varia¬ 
tions of later origin arc mostly unimportant, and 

changes in the distribution of existing readings 

rather than new readings. A text agreeing in 

great measuro with that which Erasmus first print¬ 
ed, was nlreadv current in Antioch at the close of 
the fourth century, and is virtually identical with the 
text used by Chrysostom (d.407). This Antiochinn 

or Syrian text stands out in opposition to the text 

of older date. The Gospel and Epistles of John 
have suffered least, the Acts and the Apocalypse 
most, from textual corruption. 

Attempts for a restoration of the pure text were 
made by learned fathers as early as the third cen¬ 
tury, especially by Origen, Ilcsychius (an Egyptian 
bishop), and Lucian (a presbyter of Antioch); but 

we are not well informed as to the character and 
result of their labors, which were looked upon with 
suspicion. Jcromo knew beforehand that he would 
he abused as a fa Isamus and sacrilegus for his im¬ 
provement of tho Latin text. 

It was natural that the copies prepared in the 
same city or district—ns Antioch, Alexandria, Con¬ 
stantinople—should assume a local coloring or car- 
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tain textual peculiarities. Hence we are justified 
in dividing the authorities into different families 
and to speak of an Alexandrian or Egyptian, a Con 
stantinopolitan or Byzantine (also called Antiochian 
or Syrian), a Western, and a neutral text (chiefly 
represented by B and next by R, and presumably the 
oldest extant). Bensrel first sue^ested the division 
into families or recensions; Griesbach carried it fur¬ 
ther, and with some excesses which created 






a reac¬ 
tion in Germany against it; Westcott and llort 

modified and completed it. This classification is 
an essential prerequisite for a just estimate of the 

value of documents according to their representative 

weight rather than their number. 


NUMBER OF VARIATIONS. 

The variations were gradually found out as the 
collection and examination of the sources progressed. 
The first editors had no idea of the number, but it 

Dr. John 

in 1707, roughly estimated the number at 

Since that time it has risen to at least 
fourfold that quantit}",” as Dr. Scrivener wrote in 

1874, and now cannot fall much short of 150,000, if 

we include the variations in the order of words, the 
mode of spelling, and other trifles which are ignored 
even in the most extensive critical editions. 

This number far exceeds that of any ancient 
book, for the simple reason that the New Testa¬ 
ment was far more frequently copied, translated, 
and quoted than the most celebrated works of Greek 

and Roman genius. While we have but a few copies 


accumulated with every standard edition. 

Mill 

30.000. 
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of tlio Greek ami Roman classics, on which we must 
rely for the text, we lmvo hundreds of copies of the 
Greek Testament, and these are only a remnant of 

many thousand copies which were destroyed during 

tho early persecutions (especially that of Diocletian), 
or perished by use or neglect. Moreover, our old¬ 
est copies of tho Greek Testament are by several 

hundred years nearer the original autographs than 
tho oldest copies of the Greek classics are to their 

originals. 


VALUE OF VARIATIONS. 

This multitude of various readings of the Greek 

text need not puzzle or alarm any Christian. It is 
tho nutunil result of tho great wealth of our docu¬ 
mentary resources; it is a testimony to the immense 
importance of the New Testament; it does not af¬ 
fect, but it rather insures, tho iutogrity of the text; 
and it is a useful stimulus to Btudy. 

Only about 400 of the 100,000 or 150,000 varia¬ 
tions materially uffect the bciibc. Of these, again, 

not more than about fifty are really important for 
some reason or other; And even of these fifty not 

one affects an article of faith or a precept of duty 
which is not abundantly sustained by other and un¬ 
doubted passages,- or by tho whole tenor of Scripture 
teaching. The Textua Jieeeptus of Stephens, Bezn, 
and Elzevir, And of our English Version, teach pre¬ 
cisely tho same Christianity 

tho Sinai tic and Vatican MSS., the oldest versions, 
and tho A n<;lo-American Revision. 

s 

Riclmrd Bentley, the ablest and boldest of. 


the uncial text of 


TO? 
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cal critics of England, affirms that even the worst of 
MSS. docs not pervert or set aside 

faith or moral precept. 

Dr. Ezra Abbot, who ranks among the first textual 
critics, and is not hampered by orthodox bias (bein 
a Unitarian), asserts that 


U 


one article of 


5J 


O' 


o 


no Christian doctrine or 

dut}' rests on those portions of the text which are 
affected by differences in the manuscripts; still less 

is anything essential in Christianity touched bv the 

** _ V f' 

various readings. They do, to be sure, affect the 
bearing of a few passages on the doctrine of the 
Trinity; but the truth or falsi ty of the doctrine by 

no means depends upon the reading of those pas- 

The same scholar speaks on the subject 
more fully with special reference to the English 
Revision: “ This host of various readings may startle 
one who is not acquainted with the subject, and he 
may imagine that the whole text of the New Testa¬ 
ment is thus rendered uncertain. But a careful 


U 


i 


sa?es. 




anatysis will show that nineteen twentieths of these 
are of no more consequence than the palpable errata 

in the first proof of a modern printer; they have so 
little authority, or are so manifestly false, that they 
may be at once dismissed from consideration. Of 
those which remain, probably nine tenths arc of no 
importance as regards the sense; the differences 

either cannot be represented in a translation, or af¬ 
fect the form of expression merety, not the essential 
meaning of the sentence. Though the corrections 
made by the revisers in the Greek text of the New 


A nolo-A merican Bible Revision, p. 92. 
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Testament followed by our translators probably ex¬ 
ceed two thousand, hardly one tenth of them, per¬ 
haps not one twentieth, will be noticed by the ordinary 
reader. Of the small residue, many are indeed of 
sufficient interest and importance to constitute one 

of the strongest reasons for making a new revision, 
which should no longer suffer the known errors of 

copyists to take the place of the words of the evan¬ 
gelists and apostles. But the chief value of the 

work accomplished by the self-denying scholars who 

have spent so much tiino and labor in the search for 
manuscripts, and in their collation or publication, 
docs not consist, after all, in the corrections of the 
text which have resulted from their researches. 


These corrections may affect a few of the passages 
which have been relied on for the support of certain 

doctrines, hut not to such an extent as essentially to 
alter the state of tho argument. Still less is any 
question of Christian duty touched by the multitude 
of various readings. The greatest service which the 

scholars who have devoted thcmselv 


to critical 

studies and the collection of critical materials have 
rendered has beon tho establishment of the fact that, 
on tho whole, the New Testament writings have 
come down to us in a text remarkably free from 
important corruptions, even in the late and inferior 
manuscripts on which tho so-called 1 received text’ 
was founded; while the helps which \vc now possesB 

for restoring it to its primitive purity far exceed 
those which we enjoy in tho enso of any eminent 
classical author whose works have come down to us. 

The multitude of 


tx : 1 


various readings/ which to the 
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thoughtless or ignorant seems so alarming, is simply 
the result of tlie extraordinary richness and variety 
of our critical resources. 


?? l 


Moreover, the large number of various readings 
is a positive advantage in ascertaining the true text. 
The word of the wise man may be applied here: 

In the multitude of counsellors there is safety 
(Prov. xi. 14). The original reading is sure to be 
preserved in one or more of these sources. Hence 
we need not, as in the case of the ancient classics, 
resort to subjective conjectural criticism, which never 
leads to absolute certainty. 

I The very multitude of readings is the best guar 
'antee of the essential integrity of the Kew Testa 






ment. 

This fact was long ago clearly stated by Richard 
Bentlev, when the resources of the text were not 

to 1 / 

nearly so abundant as now. Fertile and ingenious 
as he was in his conjectural emendations of classical 
authors, he yet declares, in his Prospectus for a new 
edition of the Greek Testament (1720), that “in the 
sacred writings there is no place for conjectures and 
emendations. Diligence and fidelity, with some 
judgment and experience, are the characters here 

requisite.” And in another place: 2 “If there had 

been but one MS. of the Greek Testament at the 

restoration of learning, about two centuries ago, then 


1 See “ Sunday-school Times. Philadelphia, May 28, 1881. 
a In hia reply, under the pseudonym of Philelmtherus Lipsiensis, to the 
deist Anthony Collins, who, in his Discourse of Free - thinking (1713), 

represented the 30,000 variations of Mill as fatal to the authority of the 
New Testament. 
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wo had had no various readings at all. And would 
tho text be in a better condition then than now wo 
have 30,000 { So far from that, that in tho beet 

nin^le co]»y extant we should havo some hundreds 
of faults and some omissions irreparable. Besides 

that, the suspicions of fraud and foul play would 
have been incrensed immensely. It is good, there¬ 
fore, to have more anchors tliau one. . 
good providence and a great blessing that 60 many 
manuscripts of the New Testament Arc still amongst 

us; some procured from Egypt, others from Asia, 
others found in the AVcstcrn churches. For tho 
very distances of places, as well as numbers of tho 
books, demonstrate that there could be no collusion, 
no altering, nor interpolating one copy by another, 
nor all by any of them. In profane authors whereof 

one manuscript only had tho luck to be preserved, 

as Velleius Paterculus among tho Latins, and Hesy- 

chius among tho Greeks, the faults of the scribes 
are found so numerous, and tho defects so beyond 
all redress, that, notwithstanding tho pains of the 
lenrnedest and acutcst critics for two whole ccntu- 


It is A 


ries, these books still are, and arc like to continue, a 

heap of errors. On the contrary, where the 
copies of any author arc numerous, though the vari * 

readings always increase in proportion, there 
tho text, by an accurato collation of them, made by 
skilful and judicious hands, is ever the more eorrect, 
and comes nearer to the truo words of the author. 

And again : 


mere 


OU4 1 




Make your 30,000 (variations) as 

if numbers of copies can ever reach 
that sum—nil the better to a knowing and 




mnnv more 


serious 
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reader, who is thereby more richly furnished to 
select what he sees genuine. But even put them 
into the hands of a knave or a fool, and vet with 
the most sinistrous and absurd choice, he shall not 
extinguish the light of an} r one chapter, nor so dis¬ 
guise Christianity but that every feature of it will 
still be the same. 

Modern editors are almost unanimous on the in¬ 
applicability of subjective conjectural criticism in the 

formation of the Greek text of the New Testament. 1 

We possess,” says Dr. Tregclles, “so many MSS. 

and we are aided by so many versions, that we are 

never left to the need of conjecture as the means of 
removing errata. 

is the copiousness of our stores from causing doubt 
or perplexity to the genuine student of Holy Script¬ 
ure, that it leads him to recognize the more fullv its 

J C t 

general integrity 

What would the thoughtful reader of yKscbvlus 

give for the like guidance through the obscurities 
which vex his patience and mar his enjoyment of 
that sublime poet?” Dr. Ilort/ however, thinks 
that the evidence for corruption of texts antecedent 
to extant authorities is “often irresistible,” and im¬ 
poses on an editor the duty of indicating the pre¬ 
sumed unsoundness of the existing text, although 


?? 


U 




77 a 


So far 


77 


says Dr. Scrivenci 


. 3 


U 




u 


in the midst of partial 


vur at ion. 


1 Comp, Tischendorf's popular tract: Ilaben irtr den achten Schrijttext 
der Evany, laid .1 post el f Leipzig, 1873. Dr. O. von Gebhardt (.Voi\ Test. 
Gr. p. viii.) mentions two special Dutch essays on the subject, by IV'. II. 
van dc Sandc Baklmvzen and W. C. van Manen, Haarlem, 1880. 

3 Gr. X. Test., Prolegomena, p. x. 

3 Introd., p. 4. 


Vul. ii. p. 71. 
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lie inay bo wholly unable to propose any endurable 
ay of correcting it, or have to offer only suggestions 
in which ho cannot place full confidence. 




CLASSES OF VARIATIONS. 

The variations which really involve the sense 

may, with Dr. Tregelles, bo reduced to three classes 
—omissions, or additions, or substitutions, of words 
or pi 1 rases. 


1. OMI68ION8. 

Omission b occur frequently from like endings 
called hmnceotehutan (o/io/ortAn*ror)- When two 
lines or sentences end with the same word, the in- 
ter veiling words were often unconseiously overlooked 
and omitted. A very important case of this kind 

is tlie sentence in 1 John ii. 23: t> upnXoywv tuv vliv 

tent rov nuTtpa c\ct (the same ending as in the pre¬ 
ceding clause), which is not found in the Tvxtus 
Receptu» y and is italicized in the English Version; 
but sustained by ct, A, 13, C, 1’, and other authori¬ 
ties, and properly restored in the English Revision. 

Hero the older text restores what the later lost. 


2. ADDITIONS. 


Additions arc very numerous in the later MSS. 
and in the Texitts Recepi U8> and must be elimina¬ 
ted according to the oldest and best authorities. 

They may bo divided into several classes. 

(a.) Additions caused by transferrin 


s? a 




‘ii 




word or passage from one book to anothe r: first on 

the margin or between the lines, and then into the 
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text. These cases are most frequent in the parallel 
sections of the Gospels. 1 r 

with the Gospel Harmonics, the oldest of which i 

Tati ail’s Diatessaron , from the second centurv. 
such interpolations the idiosyncrasy of style and 
manner is more or less obliterated. 

For examples, see in the Text . Iiec.y Matt. i. 25 
(supplemented from Luke ii. 7); Matt. v. 44 (from 
Luke vi. 27, 28); Matt. ix. 13 (from Luke v. 32); 

Matt. xvii. 21 (from Mark ix. 29); Matt, xviii. 11 
(from Luke xix. 10); Matt. xix. 16,17 (comp. Mark 
x. 17, 18; Luke xviii. IS, 19); Matt. xix. 20 (from 
Mark x. 20 and Luke xviii. 21); Matt. xxi. 44 
(from Luke xx. 18); Mark iii. 5 and Luke vi. 10 
(from Matt. xii. 13); Mark vi. 11 (from Matt. x. 15); 

Mark xiii. 14 (from Matt. xxiv. 15); Mark xv. 28 
(from Luke xxii. 37); Luke iv. 2, 4, 5. S (comp. 
Matt. iv. 2, 4, 8, 10); Luke xi. 2, 4 (from Matt. vi. 9, 
10, 13); John vi. 69 (from Matt. xvi. 16); Acts ix. 

5, 6 (from xxvi. 14, 15; xxii. 10), etc. By removing 
these interpolations of words and clauses, otherwise 
genuine, we lose nothing and gain a better insight 
into the individuality of each Gospel. 

(b.) Amplifications of quotations from the Old 

Testament, as in Matt. ii. 18; xv. S; Luke iv. IS, 


They began probably 


is 


Bv 


As was observed by Jerome in his Preface to the Ciospols (.-Irf Damn- 

sum ): li Magnus in nosfj-is codicibus etror inolevit dum < quod in eadem re 
alius erangelista plus dixit f in alio quia minus pufaverint addidemnt ; vet 
dum eundem sertsum alius aliter expressit y iUe qui unum e quatuor primum 
legerat ad ejus exemplar e(Bte?'OS quoque existimaverit emendandos: unde 

accidit ut apud nos mixta sunt omnia et in Marco plura Luck atque Mat - 
th(Ei t rursus in Matthmo plura Joannis et Marci * .inceniunturJ" 
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19 ; Rom, xiii. 9; Ileb. ii. 7; xii. 20, etc. These are 

nil right in the Septungint. 

(r.j Insert ions of words arid p roper nnmes (instead 

f pronouns) f rom Lectiomirio s for the Church ser¬ 
vice, especially those of the Gospels (Lvangelistarin 

• Kvungcliaris). lfcnce the frequent interpolation 

or changed position of ’Iijaoi/c (f. y., Matt. iv. 18; 

; \iv. 22; John i. 43). Comp, also Luke vii. 

31 (the prefix *ijtc Si u ici'pmt), and x. 22 (imi arpa^tic 

omitted by Trcgellcs, West- 


o 


oi 


t • t 


r 


vi . ;> 




Trpoc roue jid-rijrnc tore 

cott and llort, but retained by Tischcndorf and 
Von (iebhardt). 

(</.) Additio ns from a love of paraphrase, which 
characterizes all tho sources embraced by Wcstcott 
ntid llort under tho designation of the “Western 
text, of which the bilingual Codex Bezro (D) and 
Codex ClnromontnmiH (I)w) are tlio best known 
representatives. “ Tho chief and most constant 
characteristic of tho Western readings,” says Dr. 
llort, “ is a love of paraphrase. Words, clauses, 
and even whole sentences were changed, omitted 
and inserted with astonishing freedom, wherever it 

6 ecmcd that the ifteaning could be brought out with 
greater force and definiteness.” 1 Exnmples of this 
paraphrastic tendency nro found in the enlarged 
readings in Matt. xx. 28; xxv. 1 (arm rijc vvp<pij^ 

nftcr rou \>vp<ptov)\ Luke iii. 22; xx. 34; Eph. v. 30; 
in many curious interpolations in the Acts; and in 
John v. 3,4, nnd viii. 1 sqq., which will bo considered 

separately under tho next head. 










VoL u. p. 122. 


14 
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In tliis love for explanatory expansion of the 

6acred text, as if tiie Holy Spirit was too brief and 
terse for the common understandin 
the Authorized English Version have imitated the 
old Western copyists and translators, but h; 
more honestly by printin 

useless, and sometimes misleading, interpolati 
italics. 1 


the authors of 




ive acted 
their numerous, mostlv 


tr 




ions m 


(<?.) Addition s from oral tradition , ancient litur 


gies, and explanatory glosses. They were nsuallv 

noted on the margin and then incorporated with 
the text. Jerome expressed his wonder at the large 

number of such interpolations by the temerity of 
transcribers in his day. 3 Ent in many cases it was 
done ignorantly and innocently. 

Under this head we may place the most impor¬ 
tant and serious interpolations, which are it 
by the severer class of critics, although some may 
be defended with 6olid arguments. They are as 
follows: 


w* 


1. The doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 13. 

which was unknown to Origen, Tcrtullian, and Cyp¬ 
rian (in their commentaries on the Lord’s Prayer), 


3 This method has been retained, but on a greatly reduced scale, in the 
Revision, It is open to objection, as conflicting with modern usage of 

italicizing for the purpose of emphasizing. Smaller type or brackets 
would obviate misunderstanding* I beard of a famous sensation preacher 
taking two words in italics for his text, ns if they contained the gist of 
the passage, 

a Ad Stnriam et Frefelum: u Miror quomodo e latere onnotationem no¬ 
strum nescio qms temerarius scribemhnn in empore put aver it quam nos pro 
eruditione legeniis scrlpsimus. , , , Si quid pro studio ex later e additum est : 

non debtt poni in airport'' 
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and ie missing in the oldest MSS. («, B,D,Z), in tlio 

from 1 

usage 

It is 


I tala and Vulgate.’ It probably came in 
(Miron, xxix 


. 11, and from ancient litnrgicRl 

response of the congregation. 


in Syria, ns 

found first in the Didache and the Syriac Version 

and thence passed into the common text nt the time 
f Chrysostom. The Jewish response to the prayers 

in the temple is said to havo been: “ Blessed be the 

of the glory of his kingdom forever and 

In tho Liturgy of St. James the doxology of the 

Lord’s Prayer is expanded into a trinitarian shape: 

BatriXtia icai i) SvvafAiQ, icai n 6os«» 






o 




ever. 


name 


on (too tanv ?/ 


row 7rnrpoc KOI TOO uiOu icai TOO aytou irvtu/iaroc, i-oo 

lint in nil tho extant Latin liturgies the 

doxology is omitted. 1 

. The imssnge on the periodical descent of the 

angel of tho Lord, troubling tho pool of Bethesda 

for tho healing of tho sick, John v. 3, 4 (from ticSt- 

vcr. 4), is un- 


koI (Kt. 




\ofiivwv f ver. 3, to KaTtt\tro l'lori/^ari 
doubtedly an interpolation (at least ver. 4), probably 


1 Cod. A cannot be quoted for or against 

chapters of Matthew are InBt. 

has the doxology, hut belongs to the sixth century. 

1 Tho English Revision puts the doxology in the margin. It was a 
case of honesty tv mm* prudence. No change seems to have given wider 
dissatisfaction than this, and the substitution of **the evil one" (the 
tempter) for "evil,” in the same prayer hallowed by daily use. The 
doxology is very appropriate, and will always be used; but this, of course, 
does not affect the critical question, which is simply one of evidence. 
Its insertion from liturgical usage is far more easily accounted for than ita 
omission. The internal evidence also is rather against it; for our Lord 
immediately proceeds with “for" (id* yap) in ver. 14. His object 
to suggest proper topics for prayer rather than to give a complete formula. 


the first twenty*four 

The newly discovered Codex Kussancnsia 

* 


V 


See p. 131. 
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of Syrian and western origin, and expresses a popu¬ 
lar superstition, for which John cannot be held re¬ 
sponsible. The first Greek father who shows any 
knowledge of the interpolation is Chrysostom (d. 

407), but it is wanting in k, B, C*, (D), 33, and other 

authorities, and omitted by the critical editors, and 
the Revisers of 1881. 1 

3. The section on the woman taken in ndnltcrv, 

lH ' 

John vii. 53-viii. 11, in ten cursive MSS. at the end 
of the Gospel of John, in four (13, 00, 124, 340) at 

the end of Luke xxi. It no doubt rests on a primi¬ 
tive and authentic tradition, but was not written by 
John. It is omitted by n and B, and other Greek 

there is no room for it in A and C, which 
are here defective; it was unknown to the Greek 

and older Latin fathers, but widclv current in Latin 

* 4r-' 

Gospels of the fourth century. It interrupts the 
context, departs from the style of John, and pre¬ 
sents an unusual number of variations in the MSS. 
Nevertheless, the story itself is eminently Christ- 
like, and found its way into the Gospels of John 
and Luke from apostolic teaching, perhaps from the 

lost work of Papias of Ilierapolis, who collected from 

primitive disciples various traditional discourses of 
our Lord with comments, and who (according to 
Eusebius iii. 39) set forth “a narrative concerning a 
woman maliciously accused before the Lord touch- 


MSS.: 


1 The Revision relegates it to the margin with this note: u Many 
ancient authorities insert wholly or in part, witting for the moving of the 

t cater: 4 for an angel of the Lord went dozen at certain seasons into the 
pool y and troubled the water: whosoever then jh'St after the troubling of the 
water stepped in was made whole , with whatsoever disease he was h olden** 
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which is contained in the Gospel 

The English lie vision 

properly retains tho section, but in brackets, with a 
marginal note, and with space between it and the 

genuine part. The Christian world will never lose 

it. Its best place would bo at tho cud of the Gospel 
of John 


ing many sins, 
according to tho Hebrews. 




an appendix. 

4. The concluding twclvo vcreeB of Mark (xvi. 9- 
20 ) present a peculiar case. Tho section is wanting in 

the two oldest MSS. (« and B), and, according to tho 
testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, in almost all tho 
Greek MSS. of their day ; it contains seventeen un¬ 
usual words or phrases not elsewhere found in Mark 
or not iu that sense; And there is a shorter conclu¬ 
sion in L and in the important old Latin MS.k, which 
presupposes the snmo defect in older MSS. On the 
other hand, the section is found in most of the uncial 


IE 


1 mti ir«A,\diV itftnpTtaic, m*t one upapria, as in the text. 

1 For I he details the reader may connuIt the critical edition# (Tregelh-s. 
p. 2311-243; Tisrhendorf, ed. viii.; Hurt, ii. Ao/ei, ii. 82-88), and the com¬ 
mentaries of I.iirkc, Meyer (Gth ed. hv Wei*), Lange, Alford, Wordsworth, 
tinder, ami Wrstcntt, In mv annotations to Lange’s Coat, 
pp. 2G7 sqq., I arrived at the Mime conclusion—namely, that *' the rri/iWd 
evidence, especially from the KaMcrn church, is ognixtt the section, the 
morn/ evidence for it; in other words, it is no original part of John’s 
trri/An tins pel, hut the record of an aci mil rrmt, which probably hip¬ 
po net I about tho time indicated by ita position in John viii. The stoiy 
could not have l>een invented, as it runs contrary to the ascetic and 
legalistic tendency of the ancient church. It is full of comfort to penitent 
outcasts. It breathes the Saviour's spirit of holy merry which condemns 
the sin ami shvcs the sinner. It is a parallel to the fumble of the prodi¬ 
gal, the story of Mary Magdalene, and that of the Samaritan woman, ami 
agrees with many express declarations of Christ that he came not to con¬ 
demn, but to save tho lost (John iii. 17; xii. 47; Luke ix. 66; xix. 10- 
comp. John v. 14; Luke rii.37 sqq.).” 


John ( 1872 ). 
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and in all the cursive MSS., in most of the ancient 
versions, in all the existing Greek and Syriac lection* 
aries as far as examined ; and Iremeus, who is a much 
older witness than any of our existing MSS., quotes 
ver. 19 as a part of the Gospel of Mark (Ado. lla>r. 
in. 10, 6). A strong intrinsic argument for the 
genuineness is also derived from the extreme im¬ 
probability (we may say impossibility) that the 

evangelist should have intentionally dosed his Gos¬ 
pel with tfjwfiavvTo yup, “ for they were afraid'" 

{ver. S). 

These facts leave us two alternatives: (1) The 
conclusion is from the pen of Mark, but was not in 
his first draft, which may have been published before 
he completed the work, or it was lost from some 
very early copy (being written, perhaps, on a separate 
leaf), which was transcribed in this incomplete form. 

(2) Mark was prevented by some accident (perhaps 
the Xcronian persecution of 64) from concluding 
his Gospel, and the twelve verses were supplied by 
the friendly hand of the last editor, perhaps from 

the Gospel of Luke, or from one of his Gospel frag¬ 
ments (comp. i. 1), or from oral teaching. I take 
the second alternative, and regard the conclusion as 
authentic or historically true, hut not as genuine. 
The critical editors (and the English Revisers) prop¬ 
erly retain the section, but include it in brackets, or 
leave some space between vers. S and 9, to indicate 
the uncertainty of its origin. 1 


fr • 4 


cr 


1 For full information oil this interesting case we refer to the critical 
apparatus of Tischendorf and Tregeiles. to the monograph of Weiss on 
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5 . TJic baptismal confession of the eunuch, Acts 

viii. 37, came in from very ancient ecclesiastical use. 
It supplies Philip’s answer to the eunuch's question 
What doth hinder mo to be baptized 1” It appears 
in Western sources (Greek, Latin, and Arm.) and 

in some good cursives, but is absent from the best 
(4reck MSS. and the Vulgate, though it soon found 
its way from the Old Latin into the later text of the 
Vulgate. Erasmus transferred it from the margin 




it 


Mark {hat Marcuseeang. pp. 612-515), anil especially to the exhaustive 
iliAciifteitin of West cot t ami Hurt in the second volume {Ap/xnd* pp. 29-51). 
All these eminent critics, as well as (iricsbach ami LAchmann, reject the 

KCiuiiiK'iiria o| the section, though they retail! it in the text. The chief 

defenders of lho genuineness aro Week, Lange, Kbrard, llilgenfeld, 

11 road us (“ Baptist Quarterly 

Scrivener (/nfn*/. pp. 607-613), R]orison (Corn. 

46:1 ai)'|.). ('nnon Cook (in the Speaker’s Com. on pp. 301-3081, and 

especially Dean llurgoii of Chichester, in his very lea nut l and very dog¬ 
matic monograph, The Last Ttreire I Vi se* of the Httspei ttrcotvlitu/ to 

£>. Min k 1 niiiiriitnl against litenit Critical Objections ami Kst t thlishrd, 

Oxf. and Loud, 1871 (334 pages); comp, his article in the “Quarterly 
Review" for Oct. 1881, llnrgon lava great stress on the I*eiionarie*, 
ami on the fact that Cod. II (which he otherwise hatea with a personal 
animosity) leaves a blank column between ver. 8 ami the (rospel of Luke, 

which seems to imply the scribe's knowledge of a fuller conclusion of the 

(iospel. lint it is the last (third) column, ami the second baa the sub¬ 
scription, after ver. 8, KATA MAl’KON, which indicate* the close. Nor 
is it the only blank column in the whole MM, as Burgon asserts; for ( 
Dr. Ahliot has tint pointed out) two columns are left blank at the end of 
Kchemiah, and a column and a half at the end of Tohit. There 
similar blanks in the Alexandrian and Sinaitic MSS. In hia “Revision 
Revised," llnrgon makes a savage attack upon Westcott and Holt and the 
Knglish Revisers for daring (in common with the ablest critics) to dissent 

from what he regards bis unanswerable “demonstration" and infallible 
Judgment. He calls the marginal note of the Revisers in Mark xvi. 8, 
which simply states a fact, u the gravest blot of all.’' Then the other 
blots must be very slight indeed 


l’hila. 1869), Wordsworth, Mct.'lellan, 

oh Mark, p|u 4-Mi and 


rT 


llh 
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of one of iiis Greek MSS., as 

by the carelessness of scribes, 
gates it to the margin with the note: 
authorities insert, wholly or in part, ver. 3 
Philip mid , If thou believest with all thy heart , 

l- 

thou mayest . And he answered and- said , 1 believe 
that Jesus is the Son of God. 

6. The passage of the three heavenly witnesses 

1 John v. 7, 8, is wanting in all the Greek MSS. 

uncial and cursive, written before the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, in all the ancient versions (including the best 

MSS. of the Vulgate), and in all the Greek fathers 

who in the Niccne age, during the Arian and semi 
Arian controversies, quoted every available proof 

text of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation for 
the dogma of the Trinit} 7 , and could not possibly 
have overlooked this, had they known it or found it 

in any MS. It first appeared in Latin copies, and 
from them passed into two very late Greek MSS. 

of no authority. The internal evidence alone is con¬ 
clusive against it; for John would not have written 

the Father, the Word^ and the Holy Spirit,” but 
cither “ the Father, the Sonf or “ God y the 'Word,” 
etc. Moreover, there is no real correspondence be 
tween “the Father, the Word,and the Holy Spirit 
in heaven, and “ the Spirit, the water, and the blood ” 
on earth ; the supposed analogy originated in the 
fancy of some African father of the fifth century 

(possibly Cyprian in the third century), and was put 
on the margin by some copyist of the Latin text. 
For these reasons the passage is now given up by 
all critical editors and commentators. Erasmin at 


having been omitted 

The Revision rele- 

Some ancient 

hid 


ft 


7 ? 


U 
















U 




■■ 
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Hint omitted it; Luther did not translate it, though 
it crept afterwnrds into his German Bible, 
honesty, and piety demand its expulsion from tho 

Word of God. Tho doctrine of tho Holy Trinity 
docs not need tho support of a spurious interpola¬ 
tion ; it rests on tho whole tenor of tho Bible doc- 
trino of a God revealed as Father, Son, and lloly 

Spirit.* 


Truth 




. SUBSTITUTIONS. 


*1 


Very often one word iB substituted for another 

spelling or sound, or apparently better 

suited to tho context. Tho most remarkable vuria- 


similar in 


tions under this head arc the following: 

1 . John i. 18: 


(abridged VC), 


* / 


ftuvttytvitg un>c 




Strang to mv, it is retained in the recent authoritative revision of 
Luther* text, though in bracket a and witli the note: 41 IHe 

ten Wort* frklet i in tier leberarttUTiy Luthers uttd nW ihr erst rptiier 

heiyefiyt i ronfm," The English Revision very properly ignores the inter¬ 
polation altogether, reading simply, with John: *• For there are three who 
bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, and tho blood' and the three agree 
in one.’’ All the rest from “in heaven," ver. 7, to “on earth,” ver. #, ia 




spurious. 


1 See above, |i 186 aq. More than fifty volumes and pamphlets have 
been written for and against the three witnesses. It was once considered 
a sure mark of heresy to doubt the genuineness of the passage; now it ia 
difficult to suqimon a corporal's guard of old fogies for its defence. Kven 
l)r. Scrivener, one of tho most conservative critics, says (p. Ml ), “ To 
maintain the genuineness of this passage is simply impo®*i ldo. 
wonder that Dean Burgon has not come up to the defence of this forlorn 
post. He might summon any number of Latin witnesses. Many sermons 
on the Trinity, good, bad, and indifferent, have been preached from this 
text, A high American dignitary and scholar (?) honestly believes that 
the passage was written by St. John, and will yet be dug up from the dust 

of some Egyptian convent. Osancta simpiicit as ! O for another Tiachcu- 
dorf or Simonides! 


It is 
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the only-begotten Son (text, rec.), 


oi* fiovoytvifs 

an Only-begotten One who is God . (A 

i> fiovoytviit; $tdc, u the Old v-begottuil 

God "found in x c , i. e., x as corrected bv tlie third 
hand, and in Ao. 33, arose simply from 
of the two readings, the article bein 
ferrcd from the first to the second.) The tx\ 
are of equal antiquity : £eu'c is supported by the old 

nearly all Alexandrian 
i.e.j the original or uncorrectcd x, 13, C :: ' 

uiuf by 7 the oldest versions (Itala, 
Curet. Syr., also by the secondary uncials, 
and all known cursives except 33). The patristic 
evidence is uncertain and conflicting. The usual 




ttJC 


(abridged 0 <j) 

third read in 




c r 


a combination 


improperly trans¬ 
read i nys 


rr 


O 


est Greek MSS. 


or Egyptian 

L, also 




(x*, i 

the Pcshito Syr.); 

Yul 


r / 


cr 


©‘1 


© 


abbreviations in the uncial MS., BO and "1 0 , may 
easily be confounded. The connection of 
with SeoV is less natural than with 


woe, although 

John undoubtedly could call the Son Stoe, and did 
so in ver. 1 . Mot/oyei/i)e Sto'e simply combines the 

ver. 1 . and 


f / 


two attributes of the Looros 




a 


, -v£OC, 


uovo- 






ver. 14. 


yfwye, 

For a learned and ingenious defence of 




a 


c«e, see 

ITort’s Two Dissertations (Cambridge, 1S77), West- 

cott in the Speaker's Commentary mi John (p. 71), 
and Wcstcott and llort’s Or. Test . vol. ii. (Notes, 

p. 74); also Weiss in the 6 th ed. of Meyer’s Com. on 
John (1880). 1 It is urged that the substitution of 
woe for Sfoe is easily explained as being suggested 


© 


r / 




Weiss renders the passage (p. 81)) tints: “ GOttliches Wesen hut 
mcmaml je geschen; ein Eingeborener got flic hen I Vesens ... hat (fa von 
Kunde gebrncht^ i , r,, “ the Divine Hcing no one has ever seen ; nil OnLv- 
begotten One of Divine Being .... has brought knowledge of it. 


if 
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while the 

ord i- 


by the primary meaning of /joi/oyfvtjc 

converse substitution is inexplicable by any 

But 


motive likely to affect transcribers. 




toe 


nary 

in connection with goi'oyevijc is not sustained by 
any parallel passage in the New lest., and sounds 

rischcndorf adopts vto^ f and l)r. Abbot 
ably defended this reading in two essays—one in 

the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” for 1801, pp. 810-S72, and 

printed for the American Revision Committee 

(and afterwards published in the “ Unitarian Re¬ 
fer June, 1875, at Boston). The Westmin¬ 
ster Revisers first adopted “God” in the text, but 

the American 


strange. 

i 1 


one 




V10 \v 


afterwards put it on the margin 
Committee suggested. Both readings give essential¬ 
ly tl ic same sense, but the common reading is more 

natural and free from objection. Mowycn/c docs 

not necessarily convey the Niccne idea of eternal 
generation, but simply the unique character and 

superiority of the eternal and uncreated sonsbip of 

Christ over the sonship of believers, which is a gift 

of grace. It shows his intimate relation to the 

Father, as the Pauline irpwroTOk-or (Col. i. 15) his 

sovereign relation to the world. 


rjl; 


2 . Luke ii. 11: tu&oicta (nominative), or tu£ok(«c 

(genitive), in the Gloria in /Zccelsi#. The textns 
reccptus gives ns an anthem with three clauses, or a 
triple parallelism, the third being a substantial repe¬ 
tition of tho second: 


41 Glory be to God in the highest. 
And on earth peace, 

Good pleasure among men. 


" 1 


i : 


dt£pwirotc tvcoria. 


The A. V. 


certain It wrong in ignoring 
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The other reading gives us a double parallelism 
of somewhat unequal length (as often in the Psalms): 

“Glory be to God in the highest, 

* O 

And on earth peace among moil of (his) good pleasure, 

with three corresponding ideas—glory and peace, 
God and men, in the highest (heaven) aud on earth. 3 
Intrinsically this reading is preferable, the parallel¬ 
ism being complete without a repetition. It is sup¬ 
ported by x*, A, B, D, all the Latin copies {botnv, 

voluntatis), the Gothic Version {godis vtljins, ,i of 
good will”), Origen, Jerome; while the nominative 
cuSoKi'a is sustained bv the cursive IVISS.. the Svriac. 

v j * y 

Coptic, and other versions, and many Greek fathers 
and the Greek Gloria in Excels is, as appended to 
Cod. A (which, however, in Luke ii. II reads the 
genitive), and in the Apost. Constitutions. Tischen- 
dorf adopts tvEoKtag, so also Westcott and Ilort, and 
the Revisers, but with the other read in on the 
tuarsrin.” 








the preposition (as the Vulgate and Luther do), and translatiu 

will toicartt$ mas if it were the dative. 

eucokiitC) b<> tirF voluntatis, not as a predicate of men, but men of (SuFs 
good will, men in whom lie takes delight, to whom his favor, his benevo¬ 
lent purpose, is shown by the birth of the Saviour. Alt men are meant, 
not a particular class (comp. John iii. 1C; Tit. ii. 10. This relieves the 
passage of a great difficulty. Comp. tiVocut in Phil, i, lo: ii. In: Kph. i. 
5, 9; 2 These, i. 11; and e vtoKtw in Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 5; Mirk i. 11; 

Luke iii. 22. 

Dr. Hort (A otes on Select Readings, ii. p. 5G) suggests a more equal 
division, by connecting “and on earth ” with the first clause: 

Ao£a iv u^iffroic 3f $ t;ri yile* 

EfpijjTj iv avSptJjroic fWan'fff. 

The famous '‘Quarterly Reviewer” (Oct. 1881), of course, denounces 


Good 


1 ft 


IT 
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3. Rom. v. 1: t\opiv t we have ( habemuB ), tiphvnv, 

vtu^cv (the hortative), let us have (habea- 

IIcto the intrinsic evidence mtlier 


peace, or t 

m u#), pence. 

favors the received text, since the apostle states the 

result of justification by faith; moreover, it is re¬ 
spectably supported by »*, R 3 , F, O, P, Didymus, 
Epiphanius, etc.; and o and to may easily bo con¬ 
founded. lienee Lachmann in his ed. major, and 

Tiscliendorf in his former editions, favored 
and the American Committee decided to retain “we 

in the text, and to put “let us have” in the 
margin. Hut the English Committee decided the oth- 

following Lachmann in his ed. minor,Tisch- 


n 


have 


er wav 

endorf in his last edition, and Wcstcott and llort. 
In his Critical Notes I Fort docs not even mention 

this variation. It must ho admitted that X\toptv is, 
upon the whole, better supported by s** (uncorrect- 

cd). A, II*, (\ D, Itala, Vulguta, and other versions 

and it gives also good sense, since peace, like every 
other gift, must be held fast nnd regained ever anew 

to be fully possessed nnd enjoyed. Anxious and 
timid Christiana must bo exhorted to realize the 




benefit of the merits of Christ which are theirs by 
faith. 

4. Acts xx. 2S: “ to feed the church of God” (rnv 


the reading of freoriac 

turr," aint holds the evidence for «Wocia to be M absolutely decisive. 

('•anon Cook, the editor of the Speaker's Commemtary, 
llurgon’s general position*but admits at least that “the Revisers have 
manuscript authority sufficient to prove that their reading 
adopted by many churches at a very early time 

of the Firtt Ww Gospels, Loud. 


grievous perversion of the truth of Scrip- 




ith Dean 




known and 


(The 


r.-< 


P.27.) 


rr; 


i 
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EK/cArjofaV TOV $£ O ti), OT 

(tou k u p t o u). 

importance from the addition: 

with his own blood ” (?) 

TOV iS/ou). TJie reading 

argument for the divinity of Christ, but also an al 

most patripassian or monopliysitic view of his death. 1 

The two Kcvision Companies are divided lierc—the 

English put “ God ” in the text, and “ the Lord ” in 

the margin; the Americans reverse the order. The 
critical editors are also divided—AVestcott and Ilort 
adopt tov £eou, Tischendorf rov k vpiov. The former 

is supported by x, B, a number of cursives, Vulg.; 
the latter by A, C*, D, E, 13, and other cursives 
and by the Old Latin, Coptic, and Sahidic versions. 
The testimony of the fathers is divided.* The ablest 
arguments on the two sides of the question are by 

Dr. Hort, in favor of Stov, in Notes on Select Read¬ 
ings, pp. 98-100, and by Dr. Ezra Abbot, in favor 

in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Andover, for 

1876, pp. 313 sqq. 3 Dr. Ilort suggests at the end of 

liis note that possibly 


the church of the Lord 
The difference derives doctrinal 

which he purchased 

v 7r£pt£7ronfcranj Sra rov dlfia roc 

■vcou would furnish a stronsr 


U 


77 


U 


t) 




4/ 


of 


KVptOV) 


may have dropped out 


vtov 


Comp. Watts s “When God the mighty Maker died;” mid the old 
German hvmn, “ 0 tcelche Xot/i! Gatt selitsl isl todt. 

W J 

Chrysostom is quoted on both sides; but Dr Abbot writes me tlie 
following note: “The case in regard to Chrysostom must be considered 
clear. He not only reads rvpiav wirhout variation among the MSS. in 
his Horn . an Eph . i\\ 11, but (what I did not know when I wrote my arti¬ 
cle) the best MSS. of Chrysostom read icvpiov in his homily on this passnye 
of the Acts, and that reading is accordingly adopted in the translation of 
his I families on the A cfs in the Oxford Library of the Fathers/ 1 

The essay was first privately printed for the use of the Am, Revision 
Committee. 








a ' 
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ro/ou at soino very early transcription, af 

Tliis conjcctur 


after row 

feetiall existing doeuments. 

would relieve the passage of all difficulty, and make 
it conform to the apostolic doctrine that God pur¬ 
chased to himself a universal church by the precious 
blood of his dear Son. Hut since conjecture cannot 
bo allowed a place in view of the multitude of read¬ 
ings, except in an extreme case, 
here, I prefer the reading Kvptov 

the church of God ” (1 Cor. i. 1; xi. 22 
i. 1 ; Gal. i. 13; 1 Tim. iii. 5), but nowhere of the 

blood ot (rod. 

usually represented 

his hodv.and his bride for which he 6hcd his blood 


t 


which docs not exist 


Paul often speaks 

: 2 Cor. 


of 


U 


On the other hand, the Church is 

as the institution of Christ, as 


1 Cor. iii. 11; Eph. i. 22, etc.). 


(Matt. xvi. IS 

ft. 1 Tim. iii. 10: didc (BO), or 5c (O C), “ ftW was 

manifested in the flesh 


He who | /. f., Christ] 

Here the weiirht. of 


It 


U 


or 


was manifested in the flesh, 
external ami internal evidence is decidedly in favor 






of uc> and this reading has been adopted by all the 
critical editors (Griesbach, Laclunann, Trego lies, 
Tischcndorf, West cot t and Ilort), critical commenta¬ 
tors (including Alford and Ellicott), and hy the 

English and American Revisers. 1 Tho arguments 


1 Even Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, the most conservative of Eng¬ 
lish comment at on, adopts the reading tie. So the llidmp of Dnidoti, in 
the Speaker’s t'oimmrnttny, in lor.; Cation Spence, in Kllicult a i ’ww,, and 

Dean riurnptre, in SchafT’s Popular Com., vol, iii. (1H82), p. 570. Canon 
Farrar, St. Paul , ii. 522, regards it 

tiou to the almost unanimous consensus of modem critics and comments- 

ian/, 1883, pp. 424-501) boldly vent- 

His inde¬ 
fatigable researches in the Libraries of Europe bare increased the numbci 


certain reading.” In nppuai 




ton, Dean Uurgou {7'he Mention 

urea upon a lone dissertation in defeoce of the reading 


ffi 
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are: (1) The best MSS. (*, A* C* F, G) read 

although some hare been corrected by later hands. 

In » the letters St were added above the line, in the 

twelfth century. The correction in C is older, 
is defaced, but has been examined by Bishop Ellicott 
and other scholars with the aid of the microscope, 
and found to have had originally OC without a bar 
above and w ithout a transverse stroke in 0, though 


°Vi 


both were added in comparatively receut times. B 

cannot be qnoted here, as it does not contain the 

Pastoral Epistles. 1 (2) All the ancient versions of 
any weight have a relative pronoun here. (S'i The 

Western 


quod) which is a manifest correction 

of oc and adaptation to the preceding 

(I) The oldest fathers: Origen {qui martinet a/us 
est ), Epiphanius, Cyril, Theodore of Mopsnestia 
Jerome. The reading St6$ seems not to have been 
known before the last third of the fourth centurv: 






JJI'OTIjOtOI’ 




and even Chrysostom is here doubtful, though in one 
place he probably read as certainly did Theo. 
doret. (5) It is much easier to account for the 
chansre of the difficult 


into the easy -*oc» than 
vice versa , although the mechanical resemblance of 

OC and ©C made the other change more easy. 

(6) While well suits the first of the six verbs. 




oc 


of omtK MSS. of the Poo line Epistles, including lectkmaries which read 
$eoc or o $n>£ (4). to 290 (458-r32). He has found two others which read 
oc Sfiif. and 3 lectionaries which read iif. which 

cursives before cited tor that reading. But the evidence for of be neither 

fairly nor fully, and he Cuts to account for this reading. S 
1 Not “ because the i 


to be added to the 3 


an 




collation.* 

the year 1881. thir- 

of VercelkMie ! 


prevented 

the Speaker's Coa (iiL 780) strangely remarked in 
teen years after the publican 


of Rome 




of the 


1^ 

: 1 .-j 


firm 


ii 


> 11 
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it docs not naturally harmonize with the other fire. 

Wo may say that God “ was manifested in the 

Hush 


blit not that lie was “justified in the spirit 
seen of Hiigels,” u received up in glory.” All this, 

however, can be said with perfect propriety of 

Christ us the Gud-wum. And lie is undoubtedly 
meant by the relative pronoun. And even the first 
verb suits better to the language of John, who does 
not say “ God was made flesh,” but u the Word was 
made Hush.” We have in this passage no doubt a 

quotation from a primitive creed or hymn in praise 
of Christ, and this accounts not only for the rela¬ 
tive til', but also for tbe rhythmical structure of the 

whole passage, which can be arranged in three par¬ 
allel pairs: 








Oc i0ai'iph*3i} iv oapti f 

iy iri'ij'jiari, 

Ufjpvx^tj ty 

iTUTTti&Jt Iv riJff/iif* 

aytXfjpfSr} iy 

The doctrinal importance of this variation lifts 

been much overrated. The divinity of Christ loses 
nothing by the cliAnge. It implies in Any case his 

pre-existcnce. lie is the personal embodiment of 

the mystery of godliness. 1 


1 ( omp. a sermon of Hr. Vaughan (Master of the Temple), AuMorued 
or AVr».<rWV 1H82, p. 17: “The Revised Version of the New Testa¬ 

ment says Mm to ut—and if it were its only change, it would hire been 
worth ten years of labor: The mystery of godliness, the revealed 
which has in it 




reverence, the right feeling and altitude of the soul 

towards God its Author and Object of being, ia 
justified, attested, heralded, believed, glorified—a 


a Person — incarnate, 

Person whom to kno 


L _J 


15 
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u. ApOC. xvii. S: Kaiirtp tarn*, or »cat irapiartu. Ifere 

the text us reeeptns, by t lie fault of a transcriber. 

The beast that M as, aiut is not, and 
while the true reading adopted by all the 

;ar: *• The beast was. 


a 


gives nonsense: 

yet is 

modern editors makes it quite ele 
and is not, and shall come” (lit., shall be present). 

Other substitutions are due to the aim of harmon 


& 


5? 


or of correcting a supposed 

Han/'fi 


121 ng passage 

tv ro7g 7rpo0i)r«<c for te to'i 

Mark i. 2; Bq$n/jci/oa for Bi/ 

(due, perhaps, to the conjecture of Origen). 


s 


error. as 

Toi irfynthifTtif ill 

in' .1 nun i. 


28 


av a 


CRITICAL RULES. 

Since Benge), Wetstein, and Griesbach, the critical 

process has been reduced to certain rules, but there 
is considerable diversity in the inode and extent of 

It is not a mechanical proces 

The 

probabilities, 

and to ascertain what hypothesis best explains all 
the phenomena. Here the judgment may vary, and 
absolute unanimity cannot be expected in every case. 

The following rules mav l>e regarded as being 

O V o ^ 

sound, and more or less accepted by the best mod¬ 
ern critics: 

(1.) Knowledge of documentor}' evidence must 
precede the choice of readings. 

(2.) All kinds of evidence, external and internal, 
must be taken into account, according to their in¬ 
trinsic value. 

is life, whom to serve is freedom. He is not a doctrine, nor a book, nor a 
creed, nor a church—He is a Person.” 


their application, 
and does not lead to mathematical certainty, 
critic has often to reason upon mere 
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(3.) The sources of the text must be carefully 
sifted and classified, and the authorities must be 

weighed rather than numbered, 
manuscript may be worth more than a hundred 
copies which are derived from the same original. 

On closer inspection, the witnesses arc found to^ 
fall into certain groups, and to represent certain 

tendencies. 

tied', and perfected Griesbach 

recensions. They distinguish between the Western, 
the Alexandrian, the Syrian, and the neutral texts, 
and enter minutely into the genealogical relations 
of the ancient documents. The Western _t ext is 

tin versions. 


One independent 


Westcott and Hort have revived, modi- 

s svstctn of families or 


specially represented by D, the Old 


the Greek copies on which they were based, and in 

part by the Ouretonian Syriac, and is characterized 

by a tend ency to paraphrase and to interp olate from 
pa rallel passages or other sourc es. The Alexandrian 
or Egyptian text i s^mnch purer, but betrays a ten¬ 
dency to polish the language: it is found 


l. 


ia, and other Alexandrian fathers, 
and in the two principal Egyptian versions, especially 

the Memphitic. 

result of a recension of editors who borrowed from 
all sources and were anxious to remove 


and the 




rian text is mixe 


1C 


mining - 

j^lock% , and to presen t tho New Testament in a 
smooth and attractive form. The neutral (pre- 


by x , and comes near 

From" a careful comparative examination, WeBtcott 

and Ilort have come to the conclusion that these 

two oldest extant MSS,, the Vatican and the Sinaitic, 


o the apostolic original. 
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are derived from ancestries wliicli ‘‘diverged from 

D 

a point near the autographs, and never came into 
contact subsequently; so that the coincidence of x 
and B marks those portions of text in which two 
primitive and entirely separate lines of transmis¬ 
sion had not come to differ from each other through 

Cl 

independent corruption in the one or the other/’ 1 
They pay supreme respect to the Vatican MS., while 
Tischendorf, in his last edition, often gives the pref¬ 
erence to the Sinai tic readings. 

Q 

(4.) The restoration of tiie pure text is founded 
on the history and genealogy of the textual corrup¬ 
tions. See the special discussion of the genealogical 
method below, p. 208 sqq. 

(5.) The older reading is preferable to the later, 
because it is presumably nearer the source. In ex¬ 
ceptional cases later copies may represent a more 
ancient reading. Mere antiquity is no certain test 
of superiority, since the corruption of the text be- 
gan at a very early date. 

(6.) The shorter reading is preferable to the 
longer, because insertions and additions are more 
probable than omissions. “ Brcvior lectio prateren- 
da est verbosiori ” (Griesbach). Poison regarded 

this as the “surest canon of criticism.” Transcrib¬ 


ers were intent upon complete copies, and often 
inserted glosses on the margin or between the lines, 
and others put them into the text. 

(7.) The more difficult reading is preferable to 
the easier. 


Lectio diJjUciUor peincipatum tenet , 




U 


Gr . Text. i. 55G sq. 
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This was 




Proclivi ucriptioni prcestat araua. 

Henkel’s first rule. It is always easier to account 
for tho change of a really or apparently difficult and 
obscure reading into an easy and clear one, than 

Transcribers would not intentionally 
substitute a harsh, ungrammatical, or unusual read¬ 
ing for one that was unobjectionable. 

(8.) The reading which be6t explains the origin 
of the other variations is preferable. This rule is 

emphasized by Tischcndurf. 

(y.) “ That reading is preferable which best suits 

the peculiar Btyle, manner, And habits of thought of 
tho author; it being the tendency of copyists to over¬ 
look the idiosyncrasies of the writer'’ (Scrivener). 

(It*.) That reading is preferable which shows no 
doctrinal bias, whether orthodox or heretical. 


u 


or 


‘Dice vet'ttii. 


(11.) The agreement of tho most ancient witness¬ 
es of all classes decides tho true reading against all 
meduevnl copies and printed editions. 

(12.) The primary uncials, st, II. (\and A—espe¬ 
cially x and II—if sustained bv other ancient Greek 

^ ftr 

uncials (as I), L, T, fi, Z) and first-class cursives (as 
33), by ancient versions, and antc-Nicenc citations, 

outweigh alt later authorities, and give us presuma¬ 
bly the original text of the sacred writers. 


APPLICATION OF THE RULES. 

Tho application of these critical canons decides. 

in tho main, against tho Textus lieceptus, so called. 

from which tho Protestant versious were made, and 

in favor of an older uncial text. Tho former rests 

on a few and late, mostly cursive MSS., which have 
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very little or no authority when compared with much 

older authorities which have since been brought to 
light. 

thev niav be. 


It abounds in later additions, harmless as 

It is 


entiallv the Bvzantine, or 
Constantinopolitan, text which almost exclusively 
prevailed in the Greek state-church. It is the 
mixed text of the Svrian fathers of the fourth cen¬ 


tury, especially of Chrysostom, who spent the greater 
part of his life in Antioch, and the last ten years as 

patriarch at Constantinople (d. 407). This text was 

almost exclusively copied during the ascendency of 

Constantinople in the East, while the West confined 

itself to the Latin version, and remained ignorant 

of the Greek Testament till the fall of Constantino¬ 
ple and the revival of letters. This text was intro¬ 
duced in the West in printed form by Erasmus in 
1516, with some additions from the Latin version. 
It passed with many changes into the editions of 
Stephens, Beza. and Elzevir, before the material for 
the science of criticism was collected and examined. 
Erasmus, Stephens, and Beza were good scholars, 

but could accomplish little with the scanty resources 

at their command. Griesbach, Lachmann, Trcgellcs, 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort have the advantage 
over them in the possession of an immense critical 
apparatus which has been accumulating for three 
hundred years. This apparatus includes not only 

the oldest Greek MSS., but also the oldest versions 

i 

—Syriac, Latin, Egyptian — and numerous quota¬ 
tions of ante-Nicene and Xicene fathers (older than 

Chrysostom); and among these various sources there 

is a very remarkable agreement and departure from 
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tlic received text, though mostly of a verbal charac¬ 
ter, and seldom touching n doctrine. We arc now 
able to go buck from the printed text of the fifteenth 
century and its basis, the Byzantine text of the fifth 
century, to a text of the ante-Niccnc age up to the 
time of 1 rename or the middle of the second century. 

It lias taken a long time for scholars to become 
emancipated from the tyranny of the Text its fieccp- 
(h*i and it will be a long time before the people can 
be weaned from the authority of the vernacular ver¬ 
sions based upon it. The German Version of Luther 

nml the Knglish Version of 1011 arc so idiomatic 
ami classical, and so full of faith and tho Holy 
Spirit, tlmt they lmvo deservedly a most powerful 
hold on the populur mind and heart; and every 
serious departure from them is apt to disturb asso¬ 
ciations and cherished recollections of tho dearest 
ami most sacred character, lint tho truth must pre¬ 
vail at last over tradition and habit. Amicus firas- 
m us, amicus IStephnnus, amicus lleza, sed majis 

arnica veritas. 

The loss of tho traditional text is more than made 
up by tho gain. The substance remains, the form 
only is changed. Tho true text is shorter, but it is 

also ohicr, purer, and stronger. 

Hv that wo must libido until new discoveries bring 
us still nearer to tho inspired original. If wo can¬ 
not have tho very best, let us have at least the next 

best. If tho apostolic autographs should ever be 
discovered, which is extremely improbable, it would 
create a new epoch in biblical learning, but it wonld 
scarcely alter tho text, which no doubt has been 
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providentially preserved from all essential altera¬ 
tions. 


THE GENEALOGICAL METHOD. 

[This section was kindly contrlbuLed to this work bv IVoftssor Henj. 
B* Warfield, D.D., of the Theological Seminary at Allegheny, I'a.. now 

at Princeton, N, J« He has made textual criticism a special study, and 
has published since an able Introduction to the Textual Criticism ofth** X . T 
(London, 188G), Comp, chs. ii, and iii. 

In attempting to recover the original form of any 
ancient text, the first step must always be to gather 
the testimony , which in the New Testament is found 
in the MSS., citations and versions. Just as inevita¬ 
bly the next step must be the si fling, weighing, and 
classifying of the testimony . It is, indeed, conceiv¬ 
able that all witnesses might be equally important; 
but most certainly this is not a priori probable. It 
is altogether likely prior to examination, rather, that 
one witness is more weighty than another; it is far 
from improbable that many apparently important 
witnesses may prove simply a body of repeaters. 
Suppose, for instance, that printed as well as manu¬ 
script copies were included in the collected material: 
one edition may have comprised ten thousand im¬ 
pressions; another, equally good or better, only one 

hundred ; and it would be clearly unfair, merely on 
account of this accident of the number of impres¬ 
sions, to allow one hundred times more weight to 
the one edition than to the other. Similarly, from 

W 7 

one MS. there may have been made a thousand 

copies; from another, equally good or better, only 

ten ; and it would be equally unfair, merely on ac¬ 
count of this accident of the number of copies taken, 


P. S.J 
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to allow one hundred times more weight to the one 

than to the other. Unless, however, before 

wo begin by sifting and 

continual and unavoidable 


group 

using our testimony at all 
classifying it, wo run 

risk of perpetrating this gross injustice. 

An imaginary case, illustrated by a diagram, may 

make these facts more apparent: 




Autograph. 


C 




A 








y 




i 2 n 6 u 

Suppose three copies, A, II, C, are made of the auto¬ 
graph, which is then destroyed. Suppose, further, 

that C remains uncopied ; of II three copies, s, t, v, 
are made; and of A four, \v, x, y, z, of which, again 
x, y, z become thcmsclvcB the parents of the further 
copies represented by numerals in the diagram. 
Wc have now nineteen representatives of the auto¬ 
graph from which wo aro to reconstruct it. 
wo allow equal weight to each? Clearly A and 9, 
say, for instance, stand in very different relations to 

the autograph, and it would be manifestly unfair to 
allow them equal weight. Clearly, again, in the 
presence of A, all its copies—sons and grandsons 
Alike—aro useless to us; they eontain legitimately 

nothing not already in A, And therefore, both in the 
cases where they are like it and in those where they 

aro unlike it, must be absolutely neglected. The 


H » 




Shall 
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same is, of course, true of the relation of s, t, v to B. 
In other words, th q fourteen MSS. y A, w, x, y, z, 1-9, 

can rank in combination as only one witness ’ the 
four, B, s, t, v, again as only one ; and, although we 
possess nineteen documents , we have at last only 
three witnesses. 

Let us take another step, and suppose that as well 
as the autograph, A, B, x, y, z are lost, so that we 
possess only the fourteen MSS., C, s, t, v, w, 1-9: 

how would the ease he altered? We certainly do 

not, in thus decreasing the number of 

increase the number of our witnesses, 
still represent 

what was in the one witness B; 
still, in all their divergencies from 
corruptions from A, and hence worthies 
their agreements with one another only witnesses 
to what was in A, and hence only one witness. 
There are thus still only three witnesses to consider. 
And it would be still manifestly misleading to treat 
our documents as together constituting more wit¬ 
nesses than three. We could not, indeed, now as in 
the former case neglect the testimony of s, t, v, or 
of w, 1-9; but we should not be able to treat each 
of them as a direct witness to the autograph co-or¬ 
dinate with the others or with C. The true method 
of procedure would be to compare the various copies 
among themselves, noting their affiliations, and thus 
discovering that s, t, v constituted one group, while 

1, 2, 3, 4,—5, 6,—7, 8, 9, each formed a sub-group, 

which then united with each other and with w to 
frame another group, while C stood alone. Thus, 


our copies, 
s, t, v would 

only three repeating witnesses of 

w, 1-9 would be 

one another, only 

in all 
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working backward on the simple and almost self- 
evident principle that community in readings means 

cm mu unity in origin, wo should discover by the irre¬ 
fragable evidence of the mutual resemblances and 
divergences of documents what wo know from the 
diagram—namely, that wo have three witnesses only 
to consider, and that the whole group w, 1-9 is, in 
point of originality, equal only to the one MS. C in 

value. Tlie qualifying phrase, “in point of original¬ 
ity,” has been designedly inserted; for, although 
this grouping of the documents is decisive as to 

the question “how many witnesses have we i” and 

necessarily reduces them to three, it says not one 
word as to the relative values of those three witness¬ 
ing groups. A, represented by the extant w, 1-9, 
may be far better than, or it may bo far worse than 
(’.represented by itself alone. The relative values 
of the various witnesses cannot be determined until 
after the grouping has been thoroughly done, and 
then must be sought by testing the groups as wholes 

by intrinsic and transcriptional evidence. 

By means of our diugratn we have thus obtained 
the two first and most important rules of critical 

procedure: 1, First classify the witnesses by means 

of a careful 6tudy of the affiliation of the documents, 

thus discovering how many real witnesses there are; 

and, 2, Then determine the relative values of these 
witnesses through the 

evidence— i. e ., intrinsic and transcriptional, 
alone can we mount to the autographic form of any 
ancient text by secure steps. 

The Application of this method—universally in 


nso of thtf only applicable 

Thus 
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use elsewhere—to the text of the New Testament 
was first hinted at by Bentley and Mill, and first 

actually made by Bengcl, followed especially by 
Griesbach. It lias been reserved, however, to 
own day and to Dr. Hort to perfect it. Dr. Ilort 
has pointed out that the extant MSS. of the New 
Testament fall naturally into four great groups, 
which he names Syrian, Western, Alexandrian, and 

Neutral. The Syrian is, however, demonstrably of 

late origin, and the result of a combination of the 
other three. And therefore, just as in our imagi¬ 
nary case all derivative evidence was to be rejected 
in the presence of its sources, so also here the whole 
Syrian group is of no value as testimony to us in 
the presence of the groups out of which it was 
made. In the reconstruction of the autographic 
text we are concerned thus only with the three co¬ 
ordinate groups, called Western, Alexandrian, and 
Neutral. We have but to distribute the 


our 


various 

documents which have come down to us, each to its 
proper group, in order to lay beneath us an impre 

nable basis for our reconstruction of the autographic 
text of the New Testament. 




This task of distribution proves in the New Tes¬ 
tament to be a very difficult and complicated one. 
The different portions of the volume—Gospels, Acts, 
Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles, and Revelation— 
must be treated separately. 

made for progressive growth of corruption within 
the bounds of each class. And, above all, the prob¬ 
lem is to an unparalleled degree complicated by 
mixture between the groups, so that in many pas- 


Mlowance must be 
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eagCB it is exceedingly difficult, nml sometimes im¬ 
possible, to classify the readings with any certainty. 
These difficulties and complications limit the appli¬ 
cation of the gcnculogical method, as it is called, 

far, hut cannot affect it in general, and do not 
throw doubt upon it wherever it is applicable. 
They force us to call to our aid other methods to 

decide between readings in special passages and to 
test our results in all passages; but in the main 

portion of tbo New Testament, genealogical evi¬ 
dence is thoroughly applicable and entirely decisive. 

The vast majority of the extant documents—all 
those of the later or cursive type — are assigned 
definitively to the Syrian class, and hence are con¬ 
victed ns of secondary value as witnesses, and of no 
value at all in the presence of the primary sources. 

are found to he throughout pre- 

of which B seems 




Onlv live MSS. 


B, x, I), I) 3 , (i 3 

purely Neutral in the Gospels, and 1), D* G 3 purely 

Western throughout, in the rest of the New Testa¬ 
ment B has a Western element; and x, though large¬ 
ly Neutral, has Western and Alexandrian elements 

throughout. Such MSS. as A, l\ L, P, Q, K, T, Z, r, 

A, and some few cursives, contain a larger or smaller 
pre-Syrian element. The Old Latin Version seems 
purely, tho Curctoniau Syriac predominatingly, 
Western. Tho Mcmphitic was originally in all 
probability purely pro-Syrian, and predominatingly 
non - Western; the Thebaic is similar, but with 

larger Western element. 


Svr an 


viz. 




The pre-Syrian element 

citations is largest in those from Origen 
Didymne, and Cyril of Alexandria. The following 


amom? 
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very rough and ideal genealogical diagram may 

perhaps suggest the above facts to the eye, 
cerninsr 


as con- 

some of the chief documents in the Gospels. 




Autograph, 




;li 




I 




■ 4 


■ 4 
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ft 
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1 


o 




HI 


t 
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Ha 




a 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


i j 


a 




This diagram is meant to represent the kina, not the degree, of rela¬ 
tionship between documents. The reader must avoid being led to suppose, 

for instance, that C, L, and A/emph. are as closely related to one another 
as the diagram represents them to be. 

The usual genealogical sign of marriage (=) is used in the diagram 
to denote mixture. 
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designated by the primed or combined letters. If 
a reading now, for instance, is attested by D, u, Old 

Latin 

descendants of w, and a a mixed one, tlieir common 
inheritance of this reading may bo accounted for as 
coming from w, and they may therefore constitute 
but a simrle witness for it. On the other hand, if 

P 

a reading is supported by 1>, », D, it necessarily lias 
the support of both n and w 

On the hypothesis that a, n, and w arc of equal 
value, the latter rending would be probably right, 

ami the former probably wrong. 

Of course, however, the three original sources— 
w, n, and n—urc not of equal value. On testing the 
groups that represent them by intrinsic and tran¬ 
scriptional evidence—which, we must remember, is 

the only applicable evidence — w betrays itself 
most painfully corrupt, and n as quite so, while n 
approves itself as unusually pure. In cases of ter¬ 
nary variation between the groups, that reading 
which represents n is probably, therefore, correct, 
and is usually supported as such by internal evi¬ 
dence; in cases of binnry variation that reading for 

which the group representing n throws its weight 

is almost certainly correct, and is almost uniformly 

proved to bo such by internal evidence. (The ex¬ 
ception consists mainly of those few passages classed 
as Western non-interpolations.) The relative diver¬ 
gence from the autograph of the several groups may 
be roughly represented to tho eye by the following 
diagram, in which also we may observe anew the 

value of certnin combinations in the Gospels. 


seeing that 1) and the Old I^atin are pure 


two out of three. 


J; 
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If xy represents the line of absolutely true de¬ 
scent, z q, along the course of which the various 
AVcstern documents may be ranged in growing cor¬ 
ruption, will roughly represent the Western diver¬ 
gence, t s the Neutral, and k v the Alexandrian; w p 
represents the Syrian. Now, it is evident that B, 
placed at a point between k and t, or just beyond t 
on the line t s, is the nearest to the originals of any 
MS. B st will carry us back to a point on st x, or to 
a point at, or prior to, k or z. B D will take us to, 
or prior to, z. st D, on the contrary, may be equal 
to B D, and so land ns on z x; or may be equal to 

D alone, and so carry us only amid the abounding 
corruption of zq. And so on through the list. 

In putting the genealogical method to practical 
use in determining the text in individual passages, 
the central problem is to translate testimony ex¬ 
pressed in terms of individual manuscripts into 
testimony expressed in terms of classes of manu¬ 
scripts. It would be a great help to have in our 
hands a trusty edition of the New Testament pre¬ 
senting in parallel columns the four great classes of 
text, each with it-s own various readings. In such 
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case wo should hare only to turn to the passage in 

our Testament and see the testimony marshalled 

in order. Such an edition is, however, still a de¬ 
sideratum, 1 and, indeed, is by no means a necessity. 
The information given in Any good digest of read¬ 
ings is sufficient to enable us to deal with most 
passages at the expense of 
thought, as if they had place in such An edition and 
wo could turn to them there and see at a glance the 
readings of each dupe. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that we wished to deal with a passage in the Gospels 
in which one reading was supported by B, x, C, L, 
Meinpli., Tlieb., Orig.,ond its rival by the remainder 
of the witnesses: it is easy to see that in our desid¬ 
erated edition the former reading, supported as it is 

by tho typical Neutral And Alexandria!) documents, 

would stand in those columns, and the lftttcr, for a 

liko reason, in the Western and Syrian columns, 
lly simply noting the grouping of the documents 

we can proceed, therefore, just as if all this pre¬ 
liminary work lmd been Already done to our hand 

by somebody else. 

The proper procedure is something like this: 
First, let the Syrian testimony—which as collusive 
testimony is no testimony — be sifted out. This 
may be done roughly by confining our attention 
for tho moment to the pre-Syrian documents—that 
is, to the earlier versions, the fathers before 250 A.D., 
and to such MSS. 


little trouble and 


B, x, C, L, D, T 


Z, K, Q, 33 


w 


m 


Its place is, especially in the Goepcla, supplied for many porpoaea in a 

edition of the four great 


general way ltv Mr. E. U. Hanaell's 

MSS., A, 11, C, D. 


*: It 
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in the Gospels; B,a. A,C,D, E, 13, 61 in Acts; B, 
x, A, C, 13 in the Catholic Epistles; B, x, A, C, D, 

G } P, 17, 67** in Paul; and x, A, C, P, 95, in Rev¬ 
elation. Very frequently the reading will be found 

to be already settled on the completion of this first 
step; on sifting out the Syrian testimony the varia¬ 
tion is sifted out too. As this amounts to proving 
the non-existence of the variation before A.D. 250, 
the text thus acquired is very certain. An example 
may be seen in John v. S, where the received text 
reads tyttpat with support which disappears entirely 

with tlie Syrian documents, while its rival, tyttpt, is 
left with the support of B, x, C, D, L, etc. A like 
ease is Mark i. 2, where “ the prophets” is read only 
by documents which sift out by this process, leaving 
its rival, “Isaiah, the prophet ** still testified to by 
B, x, D, L, A, 33, Latt., Mempli., and Syrr. Pst., IIlc. 
mg. and Ilier. AVe add three further examples 
from Mark: iv. 24, where B, x, C, D, L, A, Latt., 
Mempli. omit “ that hear,'' against Syrian witness 

onlv; xv. 2S, where the whole verse is omitted bv 
B, x, A, 0, D, Theb., against Syrian (and late AVest- 
ern) witness; iii. 29, where “sin'* is read instead of 

judgment ” by B, x, L, A, 33 (C, D), Latt., Mempli., 

against purely Syrian opposition. In such cases, 

our procedure cannot be doubtful. 

Often, however, after this first step lias been 
taken, we seem hardly nearer our goal than at the 
outset; there are still rival readings—two or some¬ 
times three—among which we are to find the orig¬ 
inal one. The next step in such case is to assign 
these remaining readings to their own proper classes. 


U 
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Tliis is done by noting carefully the attestation of 

each, with a view to determining the class to which 
the group supporting each belongs. This is not 
always an easy task, but it is usually a possible 
one. Suppose, for instance, wo have before us at 

this stage two readings in a passage of the Gos¬ 
pels—the one supported by D, Old Lat., Cur. Svr., 
and the other by 11, a, C, L—it is very easy to see 

that the former would stand in our wished-for 


edition in the Western eolmnn, and the latter in 
the Neutral and Alexandrian columns; or, in other 
words, that the former would take us in our diagram 
only fiomewhero on the line z q, while the latter 
would carry us to the point of juncture of the 
Neutral ami Alexandrian lines. So, also, if the at¬ 
testation were divided rather thus: 11,]>, Old Lat., 
Yulg., Mernph., Theb., against C, L, it would be easy 
to see that tiic former was Neutral and Western, and 
the latter Alcxnndrian ; or, in other words, that the 
former would take us to point z on the diagram, the 
latter only somewhere on the line t v. Our pro¬ 
cedure in such eases, again, could not be doubtful. 
The following are examples of such cases: In John 

ed by Origen, 


i. 4, effTiv is read by I), Codd 

Old Lat., Cur, Syr., Theb.; that is, by documents typi¬ 
cally Western in conjunction with others containing 

larger or smaller Western elements: it belongs on the 

lino z q. Its rival, ijv, is read by B, C, L, r, Meinph., 

Vnlg., Svrr.; or, in other words, by documents Neu¬ 
tral, or Neutral and Alexandrian : to it, therefore, 
the genealogical argument points as probably the 
correct reading. The interesting reading of Mark 


•liiijj 
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ix. 23, adopted by the Revisers of the English Xew 

Testament, is another ease in point—restoring the 
vivid form of the original, as it does, against the 

flatter corruption supported by D, 33, Old Lat 
Yulg., Syrr., i.e., by the Western class. Other ex¬ 
amples from Mark are: Mark ix. 44, last clause of 45, 

and 46, omitted by B, n, C, L, A, Memph. = Neutral 

and Alexandrian, inserted by 1), Old Lat., Ynl 
Syrr. = Western: Mark ix. 49, last clause, omitted bv 

r r j r 

B, st, L, A, and inserted by C, D, Latt., Syrr., where 

the defection of C to the Western side introduces 
no complication, seeing that C lias a Western ele¬ 
ment; Mark xi. 26, omitted by 13, n, L, A, and insert¬ 
ed by C, D, Latt., Syrr. Other examples may be 
found in all the clauses omitted bv the Revised 
English Yersion from the Lord’s Prayer as recorded 
by Luke. 

It is not asserted, of course, that the genealogical 

method will do everything; or that there are no 

passages in which it leaves the true reading in doubt 
or in darkness. Rut it is asserted, as is illustrated 

by the foregoing examples, that it is easy to apply 
it in the great majority of cases, and that it is sound 

wherever applicable. Its results ought to be always 

tested by other methods—by internal evidence of 
groups first, and internal evidence of readings after¬ 
wards. From this testing the method emerges tri¬ 
umphant ; although in a few rare cases we are 
preserved by it from a wrong application of the 

genealogical argument. Extreme and very interest¬ 
ing instances of this may be found in those passages 

which are technically called by Dr. Hort “Western 
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interpolations.” Thero are only some half- 
dozen of these, but they are very instructive. 

Matt, xxvii. 49 is a fair sample. Hero B 
(IJ), T, etc., miito in inserting the sentence, “ But an¬ 
other, taking a spear,pierced his side, and there came 
forth water and blood” against tho opposition of 
Western (and Syrian) documents only. Now it is 
quite impossible to accept this sentence: it looks 
strange in this context, it has the appearance of 
coming from John xix, 34, and it is very surprising 

that the Western class, the chief characteristic of 

which is inset'tion, should here be the 6ole omitter . 

Both intrinsic evidence and transcriptional evidence 
speak so strongly against the sentence, indeed, that 
the editors unanimously reject it. Is the genealog¬ 
ical method here at faultl No; our application 
of it only is corrected. Wo must remember that 

b' 

genealogical investigation does not itself determine 
for us the relative values of the different clusscs; it 
merely distributes the documents into these classes, 
and leaves to internal evidcnco the other task (see 

p. 211). And internal evidence determines general 

and usual relations, not invariable ones. It tells us 
that, tho documents having been distributed into 
tho Neutral, Alexandrian, and Western classes on 
genealogical considerations, the Neutral class is the 
best, and hence is usually to bo trusted—the West¬ 
ern the worst, and hence is usually to be distrusted. 

It does not tell ns that tho Western reading is neces¬ 
sarily always wrong. The significance of such 
ccptions us tho one under discussion is simply this: 
in a few rare cases the 6tem from which the classes 
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diverge received corruption after the Western diver¬ 
gence, and before the Neutral or Alexandrian diver¬ 
gence ; in other words, between z and k on the 
diagram. A glance at the diagram will show how 
consistent this result is with the method; it informs 
us only that B D takes us to an earlier point than 
B plus non-Western C, and warns ns never to be 
satisfied with a mechanical application of a rule, 
however generally valid it may appear. So far 
from 6uch exceptions to the ordinary application 
of genealogical evidence proving destructive of its 
principle, therefore, they form one of the best and 
strongest confirmations of it. They are the jags in 
the papers’ edges, the fitting of which proves that 
we are on the risrht track. 

O 

A list of the chief variations in one chapter of 
the Gospels is added below for the examination of 
the student. 

Readings of the Fifth Chapter of St. Matthew.i 

(l)\er. 1 , wpoar}\$ 

TrpooijXSov 

4, 5 order of verses (5, 4) 

G,5) 


W..T..Tr. B. X. 


av 


C, D, T, A—lIVi/erH. 

D, 33, Old Lnt.jVulg., Cor. 
Syr.— Western. 

B, X,C,r,A,Mcmph..S\Tr. 
[ W.. Tr.] J B, F, A, Cur. Syr., Mcmpli. 

X, C, D, Latt., 1 »t.— \ 1 e*t- 

eru. 

C, F, A, Syrr.,0rig.—.1 br¬ 
and riau. 

W., Tr., T. [ B, X, D, Latt., Mcmph. 


( 2 ) 




T.. Tr. 




it it 


W. 




(3) 


9 j add avroi 

omit 






T. 


( 4 ) 




11 i add prj/ia 


omit 




In this list the third column gives the editors who have accepted 
each rcadin 




W. standing for Westcott and Ilort, T. for Tischendorf 

(latest text), and Tr. for Tregelles. The fourth column gives the wit- 


rr 


nesses for each reading. 
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W., T. p Tr. B, M, C, I\ A, Vnlg„ Cor. 

Syr., Pst., Memph. 

L Origen.— 


(K1 yLtvcuutyot 


(5) Ver. 11 


| [Tr. mg.J 




omit 


£ 








Wtaterm* 


Syr. HcL, Grig. 

I), l\ A (Lett.)— Writer*. 

W..Tr.mg., H, it, Vulg., Orig. 


10 /iXiyjiy f|w car. 

/^^qrai^wrai 

22 umit n’cji 


W., Tr.,T. H,St,C 


W] 












r. 


( 7 ) 




T. 




insert 


Tr.] 


u r, a 

Cur. Syr., Sy it., Memph. 

— Western. 

it, D, OMUL, etc.—H 

cm. 


l ■ i 


£ 












pavA 


(*) 


T. 








I 4 # 

para 
23 1 rant 

, rai iril 


R, etc. 


W., Tr. 

W., T. f Tr. | «, M, L, T, 

Tr. mg. 

W.,T. 


Orig. 

I), A, etc.— 11 Vsfrm. 

n,s«. 

(i>), u r, a 

Vulg., Cur. Svr 

Memph., lit.— 

W.,T.,Tr.;H, !*, l>- r. OM Ul, 

Memph., Pm, 

U A, 83, Cur. Syr., He) 
Vulg .—Altftmdrian t 
3, A, Umi, Orig. 8 timet. 








20 1 omit n wapactp 


(10) 




insert 






01.1 Lit 


W 


I Tr. 








MV 




Ye 


1 


27 omit roig Apx* 


id 




siM 


It 






28 omit avrqr (1st) 

insert 

30 1 1 . y. awi\$g 


( 12 ) 




T. 


fW.J.Tr. B,I).Ur. 

W.. Tr., T. K S, 38. OM Uu, Vulg., 

| Cur. Syr., Memph, 

L, T, A, Syrr.— Altran- 

<h~uin. 




( 18 ) 




(. 7. 


(H) 


92 ! rdf. d airoX. 

■ 8 a droX. 


Tr., T. R, it, I,, A, 33, . ulg«, Syrr. 

[V.] D, OM Let., Cur. Syr., 

Memph.— HVrfrrn. 

W. t T., Tr. R, it, D, 83, Orig. 

1 1, A—.4 lexamirian t 

W., T., Tr. 1 it, D, L, A, Oltl Leu, Vulg 

(once). 

W. mg. i R, Clems, (once). 

W.. T., Tr. R, St (83). 

Tr. mg. ; D. L, A 




( 18 ) 




potgtu9T}ya« 
1 potgd(T$ai 

tvrw 




( 16 ) 










I 1 


! t trrat 

SO. pari(ii etc 

J pa rt«(i iri 


( 17 ) 










i d 
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(18) Ver. 39 omit aov 

add 


T. 


X, 33, Orig. 

B, D, L, A, Latt. 


[W.] Tr. 

W., Tr., T. I B, L, (D). 




41 ayy apeva ft 

ayyaptvay 


(19) 




X, A, 33 
W.,Tr.,T. B, X, D. 


Western j 


42 66c 


( 20 ) 




titdov 


1 L, A —A lexamiritin? 

W. t Tr,, T, U, 5t, Lntt,, Memph,, Cur 

Syr., Orig. 

D, L, A, 33, etc. 


( 21 ) 


44 omit clauses 




add clauses 


1 Ves t 


em. 

W,, T. B, X, L, A, Syrr., (Latt.), 

W. m g., Tr. D, Z, 33, Cur. Sy r., Mem ph. 

— JlVs/e/ii. 

W., T., Tr. B, X, D, Latt., Cur. Syr., 

Pst.. Memph. 

L, A —Alexandrian ? 

\V.,Tr.,T. B, X, D, Latt., Memph., 

Cur, Svr. 

* 

L, A, l’st.—. 1 /(Tandi itrn ? 

W., Tr., T.! B, X, D, 33, Pst., (Lntt.). 

L, A, Memph., Cur. Syr.— 
A leiandrian ? 


( 22 ) 




4C 


ro avro 


QVTUt£ 


47 act\tp* 


(23) 




$t\ovG 

ijvtxQi 


(24) 


«c a 


TtXtLvat 


(25) 


4 t U 


ro avro 


QVTtDg 


(26) 


W., Tr., T. B, X, L, Z, 33, Clems,, Orig. 

D, A— Western. 

W., Tr., T. B, X, L, Z, 33, Vulg., Syr. 


48 




wc 


M 


(itOTTtp 

o ovpavtoc 


(27) 


41 tt 


Hcl. 


(D), A, Old Lat., Pst., Cur, 
Svr.— Western, 


tv r. oupavoff 


7 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


ifct; 


HISTORY OF THE PRINTED TEXT OF TIIE GREEK 

TAM ENT. 

Tiik history of the printed text of the Gr 

Testament may be divided into three periods: 

(1.) The period of the unlimited reign of the 
Received Text, so called, from 1516 to 1750 or 1770. 

(2.) The transition period from the Received Text 

to tho older Uncial Text, 1770 to 1830. 

(3.) The restoration of tho oldest and purest text, 

1880 to 1881 . 

More titan half a century elapsed after the inven¬ 
tion of the art of printing before the New Testament 
was published in the original Greek.' The honor 

1 I mnn tho whale Greek Testament. For the celebrated printer, Aldo 
Maimzio (t lie elder, 1447-17)15), had previously published the first six 

chip ten* nr tho Gospel of John at Venice in 1504; and the Magnificat of 

Mary, Luke i. 46-56, and the Ilenedictus of Zacharias, Luke i. 68-79, were 

added to a beautiful Greek Paaltcr in the year I486. The Latin Vulgate 
was first published at M aye lice, in 1465 (the Maaarin Bible), before any 
other book. The German lliblo was also printed before the Greek and 

Hebrew original. No less than fourteen editions of the German Bible in 
the Iligb-Gerroan dialect were printed before 1618 (at Maycncr, 146*2; at 
Straasburg, 1466; at Augsburg, 1476; at Nttmberg nr llasle, 1470, etc), 
and four in the l^>w-Gennan dialect from 1480 to 1522 (at Cologne, 1480; 
at Lubcck, 1404, etc.). See Friuscne's art. Demttckt H iMiibrrt. in He nog 
(new cd.), iii. 645 sqq., and Kcbrein, Greek, drr deuteeken 

vor Luther, Stuttg. 1851. Eoglaod, which now far 
countries in the publication and circulation of the Scriptures, was far 
behind the Cent incut iu the sixteenth century. Wiclif** version existed 








zu*9 

all other 


' * 


r TM| 
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of pioneership in this great enterprise is divided 
between a Roman Catholic cardinal of Spain and a 

semi-Protestant scholar of Switzerland (originally 
of Holland). The former began first, with a num¬ 
ber of helpers and boundless resources of money; 
but the latter, single-handed and poor, overtook him 
by superior learning and enterprise. The same 
pope, Leo X., who personally cared more for letters 

and arts than for religion, authorized the publica¬ 
tion of both editions, and thus unconsciously pro¬ 
moted the cause of Protestantism, which appeals to 
the Greek Testament as the highest and only infalli¬ 
ble authority in matters of faith, and which claims 
the right and owns the dnty to print and spread the 
Word of God in every language on earth. The 
Jews had anticipated the Christians by publishing 
the Hebrew' Bible several years before (in 1488 at 
Soncino in Lombardy, and again at Brescia, 1494). 

Ur. Reuss, of Strassburg, who is in possession 
of the largest private collection of editions of the 


The first edition of William Tyndale's English 


then only in manuscript. 

New Testament was printed on the Continent (partly at Cologne, partly 


at Worms) in 1526, secretly smuggled into England, and burned by order 
of the bishop of London (Timstnll) in St. Paul’s churchyard, not far from 
the Oxford Bible Warehouse in Paternoster Row and the Bible House of 


the British and Foreign Bible Society on the banks of the Thames, from 
which rhousnnds and millions of Bibles in all languages are now sent to 
the ends of the earth. The archbishop of Canterbury (Warham) bought 
a large number of copies at an expense of nearly a thousand pounds sterling 
for destruction, but thereby furnished the translator the menus for printing 
a new edition. Ilcncc the scarcitv of the first edition, of which onlv two 
copies and a fragment survive. Tvndale ‘‘caused the boy who drivctli 
the plough to know more of the Scriptures than did all the priests” of his 
day. See Eadie, History of the English Bible, i. 129, 161, 173 sq., 184. 
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Greek Testament, gives a chronological list of 584 
distinct and 151 titlo editions of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment (501 and 139 being complete), which were 

printed from 1514 to 1870. ilo divides them into 

twenty-seven families. 1 This list has been enlarged 

in 1882 tu the number of 924 by Professor Hall (see 

First Appendix). He estimates the tutfll number of 
printed copies of the entire Greek Testament, as far 
us he can trace them, on the basis of 1000 to each 
edition, to be over one million. A large number, 
and yet very small as compared with that of the 
Kngliak New Testament, of whieh the American 
Piblo Society alone issues nearly half a million of 
copies every year. 1 


1 Str hi* /Ubiiofktca Xovi Tt»(. Oraci (1872), mJ Appendix L 

classifies lit* editions at followa: 

I, Kditin (. omplutcnsla; II. Kditinncs Eraamica; III. EditioCompluto- 

F.raamira; IV. Kditio Colin®i; V. Kditionea Stephanie**; VI. Kditionea 
KnimiwSivpIitiiirff; VII. Kditionea (!om|ilu[i).S(cphini<«; VIII. Edi¬ 
tions Ilezainv; IX. Kditionea Stcphano-llczaiuc; X. KditionctSiephano- 
Plantmiainv; XI. Kditionea Elzevirian*; XII. Kditionea Stephano- 
Klzcvirianiv; XIII. Kditionea Elacviro - Plautiniana; XIV. Kditiouea 
critic* ante-tlrieabachiaum; XV. Kditionea (iriesbachian*; XVI. Kdi- 
tiones Mat thiri ante; XVII. Editionea (iti(darhio>KlifTiriinc; XVIII. 
Kditionea Knappianie; XIX. Kditionea critic* in in ores post - (i rica- 
bachianc; XX. Kditionea Schnlzian* (including the Bloomfield and the 
Ragater edition*, London); XXI. Kditionea I<achmannian*; XXII. Kdi- 
lionea (irieabachio-l*chmanmanie; XXIII. Kditionea Tischemlortiait*; 

XXIV. Kditionea mixta recent lores (Theile, Muralt, Kcithmavr, Anger, 
Wordsworth, Hahn'); XXV. Kditionea nondum collat*: XXVI. Kditi¬ 
onea iluliiir; XXVII. Kditionea spurt*. To these should be added the 
Trrgellea editions; the Wcatcott and Hort editions; the Oxford and 
Cambridge editions of the Revisers’ text. The American editions (over 
one hundred and fifty) are reprints of European families, mostly of the 
textua receptus and its derivative*. 

i'lie issues of the New Testament in English from the Bible House 
at New York, by sale and donation, arc as follows: 


iinrr? 


¥ r 
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I confine myself here to the standard editions, 
which mark an epoch in the history of textual crit- 

Compare the full titles and specimen pages 


icism. 

in the Second Appendix. 


I. The Period of the Textus Recepttts : from 

Erasmus and Stephens to Bengel and Wet- 

A.D. 1516-1750. 

THE TEXTUS RECEPTUS. 

This period extends from the Reformation to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The text of 
Erasmus, with various changes and improvements 
of Stephens, Beza, and the Elzevirs, assumed a stere¬ 
otyped character, and acquired absolute dominion 
among scholars. No two editions are precisely 
alike, any more than the editions of the Authorized 
English Version ; but all present substantially the 
same text. The changes are numerous, but rarely 
affect the sense. The Greek Testaments printed in 
England are usually based on Stephens and Beza; 
those on the Continent, on the Elzevirs. 

The Protestant versions of the sixteenth and sev¬ 
enteenth centuries (German, French,Dutch, English) 

in common use were made from this Erasmo-Elze- 


STEIN. 


A.D, 1683, 524,410 copies. 

1884, 552,G29 “ 

1885. 397.177 “ 


A.D. 1880, 540,0G5 copies. 

1881,491,105 
1882, 424,642 

Iji 1886 the British mid Foreign Bible Soc. published 568.G10 whole Eng¬ 
lish Bibles, and 1,123,903 English New Tests.; the American Bible Soc. 
295,769 English Bibles, and 326,918 English New Tests. 
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virian text, and gained the same authority among 

the laity which the former enjoyed among scholars. 
]loth were practically considered to be the inspired 
Word of (tod, and every departure from than was 

looked upon with distrust. This pious superstition, 

although gradually undermined during the present 
century, still lingers, and will dio very reluctantly; 

for religious prejudices and habits are exceedingly 
tenacious. 

The Homan Catholic Church is not bound to a 

particular Greek text, but holds instead with even 

greater tenacity to Jerome's Vulgate, which 

translation, is still further removed from the foun¬ 
tain of inspiration, though based in part on an older 

text than the toxtus rceeptus. The Council of Trent 
hns put this defective version even on a par with, 
and virtually above, the sacred original, and thus 
checked all serioUB progress in biblical criticism and 
exegesis. Homan Catholic editions uf the Greek 
Testament are behind tho age, and mostly mere re¬ 
prints of tho Complutcnsinn text, either alone or 

combined with the Krasminn, both having the quasi- 

sanction of the pope (Leo X.). The edition of the 
Homan Catholic scholar, Scholz, contains a vast crit¬ 
ical apparatus, hut has no ecclesiastical sanction. 
Tho only dulv and fully authorized Roman Catholic 
Bible is the Clementine Vulgate, and that needs a 

thorough critical revision. 




LE 


F.RASMrS. 

Tho first published (not printed) edition of the 
Greek Testament is that of the famous Desidebius 
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Erasmus (urged by his enterprising publisher, Fro- 

benius, who offered to pay him as much 

body ”), at Basle, Switzerland, 1516, fob 

It was a most timely publication, just 

before the Reformation. Erasmus was the best 
classical scholar of his age (a better Latinist than 

Hellenist), and one of the forerunners of the Refor¬ 
mation, although he afterwards 

and died on the division line between two ages and 

two churches (1536). He furnished Luther and 
Tyndale the text for their vernacular versions, which 
became the most powerful levers of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Germany and England. 1 

The first edition was taken chiefly from two in¬ 
ferior Basle MSS., one of the Gospels and one of 
the Acts and the Epistles: they are still preserved 

in the University library at Basle, and have the 
corrections of Erasmus and the marks of the print¬ 
er’s pages (as I myself observed on a visit in 1879). 
They date from the fourteenth or fifteenth century*. 

Erasmus compared them with two or three others 
on the same books. For the Apocalypse he had 

only one MS., of the twelfth century, borrowed from 
Reuchlin, then lost sight of, but found again in 


u 


as any¬ 


one year 


withdrew from it 


3 The Sorbomic in 1527 condemned thirty-two Articles of Erasmus 

extracted from his works, after having previously forbidden the circula* 

tion of his Colloquia in France. But he enjoyed the pope’s friendship to 
the last, and was even offered a cardinal’s hat, which he declined on 
account of old age. lie diet! without n priest, but invoking the mercy 
of Christ, mid lies buried in the Protestant Minster of Basle. Comp, on 
Erasmus the monographsofMidler(1828), Drummond (1673), Gillv (1879), 
and the article “Erasmus" by Stuhclin in Herzog’s “Encykl." vol. W. 
278-290, new ed. (abridged in SchatTa w Eucycl.” i. 753). 
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PRINTED 


1801;' defective on tho last leaf (containing the 
last six verses, which he retranslated from the Vul¬ 
gate into poor Greek). Made in great haste, in 

than six months, and full of errors. Elegant Latin 
version, differing in man/ respects from tho Vulgat 

Dedicated to Pope Leo X., 

make known to 


less 




with brief annotations. 

who is reminded of his duty to 
the Christians again the commandments of their 
Muster out of the evangelical and apostolic writings 


U 


themselves. 

Erasmus prepared, with the aid of CEcolainpadius 

(the friend of Zwingli and reformer of Basle), in 

editions, with improvements, all 

Gnvco - Latin. Second edition, 1519 (the basis of 
Luther's translation); third, 1522; fourth, much im¬ 
proved, 1527; fifth, 1535. Besides, more than thirty 
unauthorized reprints are said to have appeared at 
Venice, Strassburg, Basle, Paris, ete. 

L Thc entire apparatus of Erasmus never exceeded 
itrht MSS. The oldest and best of them lie used 




all five successive 


lensL because he was afraid of it—nnmelv, a cursive 
of the tenth century, numbered 1, which agrees 
bettor with the uncial than with the received text. 
He also took tho liberty of occasionally correcting 
or supplementing his text from the Vulgate; and 
hence in more than twenty places his Greek text is 
not supported by any known Greek MS. 


Noth.— Renas give* the titles of the five F.rasmim editions, and says 
(Bibtioth. ]>. ‘2(’0 that they vary in sixty-two out of a thousand places 
which ho compared. Mill’s estimate of the variations (four hundred in 


1 Uy l)r. IX'litxsch, in the library of the princely house of OettingrtH 
Wallerstein. See his ilambckri/Mcle Fttmdr, Ilrft i. and ii., I#61 and 1SG2. 
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the second edition) is far helow the mark; see Scrivener, Inirod. p. 385. 
Of the first edition, Erasmus himself says that it was prepared with head¬ 
long haste Q l pi'cecipitatum fuit verius quam editurn ”), in order that hia 
publisher might anticipate the publication of the Compluteusian Polyglot. 
There was therefore some rivalry and speculation at work. The second 
edition is more correct, hut even this (as Dr. 0. von Gebhardt, in his (Jr. 
Otrm. Test., p. xvi,, says) contains several pages of errors, some of which 
have affected Luther's German version. The third edition lirst inserted 
the spurious passage of the three witnesses (1 John v. 7), “ e codice Britan- 
nicoi. e., from the Codex Montforlianus of the sixteenth century; but 
Erasmus did not consider it genuine, and admitted it only from policy 
‘‘we cur Jbret ansa calummandi.' 1 The Compluteusian Polyglot had it 
with two slight variations. The fourth edition of Erasmus adds, in a 
third parallel column, the Latin Vulgate, besides the Greek and his own 
version; it has also many changes and improvements from the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot, especially in Revelation. The fifth edition omits the 
Vulgate, but otherwise hardly differs from the fourth; and from these 
two, in the main, the Textus Receplus is ultimately derived. 


THE COAIPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT. 

The Complutensian New Testament is a part of 
the Polyglot Bible of Complutum, or Alcala de 
Henares, in Spain. This opus magnum , the greati 
est of the kind since the ITexapla of Origen, was 
prepared under the direction and at the expense of 

Cardinal Francis Ximenes de Cisneros, Archbishop 

of Toledo, Great Inquisitor, and Prime-minister of 

Spain, and published in 152 0, with papal approba¬ 
tion, in 6 vols. fob’ The work was begun in 1502, in 
celebration of the birth of Charles V., and the New 
Testament was completed Jan. 10, 1514 (two years 


1 See a full account of the University of AJcahi, founded by the cardinal 
(1508), in Hefele’s Der Cardinal Ximenes, Tubingen, 1844, pp. 101 sqq. t 
and of the Polyglot, pp. 120 sqq. Also in Tregelles, A ccouni of the Printed 

Text , etc., pp. 1-19. 
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before tho issno of the edition of Erasmus); tho 
fourth voluino July 10,1517 (tho year of tho Infor¬ 
mation), but not published till 1520 or 1521 (four 

years after tho first edition of Erasmus, who did not 
see the Polyglot till 1522), and three years after the 
cardinal's death (who died 1517, at the age of eighty- 
one). Pope Leo would not give his approbation till 
March 22, 1520; 1 even then there was some delay, 
and the work did not get into general circulation 
before 1522. 

Tho cardinal desired by this herculean work to 
rovive the study of tho Bible, which was so deplora¬ 
bly neglected before tho Reformation. Every the¬ 
ologian, he says, should draw the winter of life from 
tho fountain of tho original text. lie was willing 

to give up all his knowledge of civil law for tho 

■ 

explanation of a single passage of tho Bible. Ho 

acquired some knowledge of Hebrew and Chaldee 
in his ripe years. lie employed for the Polyglot 

tho best scholars ho could get, at a high salary; 
among them three converted Jews. Tho most emi¬ 
nent were Lopez do Znfliga (Stnnica, or Astnnga, 
known from his controversies with Erasmus), De¬ 
metrius Dukas of Crete, and Nunez do Guzman. 
They ngain employed pupils and scribes. The cost 

of the work for manuscripts, salaries, and printing 

expenses exceeded tho cnormons sum of 50,000 
ducats, or about $150,000. But this was only 
one fourth of the cardinal’s annual income. “ He 


1 This is the correct date; not March 20, lozl (as Hug gi 
Hefele, I, c. n. 142. 


*0 
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had the income of a king and the wants of a 
monk. 

Only six hundred copies were printed, and sold 
at ducats per copy ; so that the total sale would 
not have refunded the twelfth part of the cost. 
Copies are exceedingly rare and dear. (8ee the fac¬ 
simile in Append. II.) 

The New Testament forms vol. v., and gives the 
Greek and the Latin Vulgate in two columns (the 
Greek being broader), with parallel pass: 
quotations on the Latin margin. The chapters are 
marked, but no verses (which were not known be¬ 
fore 1551). Several prefaces of Jerome and other 
additions are appended, among them five Greek and 
Latin poems in praise of Ximenes. The second, 
third, and fourth volumes contain the Old Testa¬ 
ment witli the Apocrypha. The canonical books 
of the Old Testament are given in three languages: 
the Latin Vulgate characteristically holds the place 
of honor in the middle, between the Greek Septna- 
gint and the Hebrew original. This signifies, ac¬ 
cording to the Prolegomena, that Christ, i. <?., the 
Roman or Latin Church, was crucified between two 
robbers, i. e the Jewish Synagogue and the schis- 
matical Greek Church ! a The sixth volnme contains 
lexica, indexes, etc. 

The text of the New Testament is mostly derived 


3* l 


lires and 


Hefele, p. 126. 

9 Some have denied that Ximenes wrote this preface, since he elsewhere 
gave the preference to the original text. Hefele (p. 136) vindicates it to 
the cardinal, but thinks that he meant only to disparage the Synagogue 
and the Greek Church, but not the I/ehretc text nor the Septuagint. 
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from late and inferior MSS. not specified, and not de¬ 
scribed except in the vague and exaggerated terms 

(antiquimrlma et emenda- 


n 


very nneient and correct 
toWma),und procured from Home, for which Leo X. 

is thanked in the Preface. 1 

The Complutcnsian text was reprinted, though 

not without some changes, by Christopher Plan tin 

at Antwerp (1564? 1573, 1574, 1584,1590, etc.), at 
Geneva (1609, 1619, 1620, 1628, 1632), iu the Ant¬ 
werp Polyglot (edited by Spaniards under Philip 11. 

1571 and 1572), in the great Paris Polyglot (1630-33, 

in the ninth and tenth volumes), nnd by Goldhagcn 
at Maycnce (1753). Moro recently it was carefully 
re-edited by P. A.Gratz (Roman Catholic Professor 
ut Tubingen, afterwards at Bonn), with changes in 

the orthography nnd punctuation, and with the Clem¬ 
entine Vulgate (Tubingen, 1821 ; 2d ed. Mnycncc, 

1827; 3d ed. 1851, in 2 vols.), and by Leandcr van 

Ess (1827), who, however, incorporated the text of 
Erasmus with it.* By the third edition of Stephens 
it is to some extent connected with tho textua rc- 






1 On the textual sources of the Complntensian Poly plot, see Trepelled, 
t r. pp, 12-18. Hefele (p. 182) says, the Greek text of the Polyglot 
stands their without any authority, as if it were fallen from heaven. 
Reuaa (Riblioth. pp, 1G—24) pivea a list of the reading* peculiar to thia 
Greek Testament. The great Vatican MS. (It) was not used. 

The title of thia editio CompUito-Erasmiea is .Vorum Tr*t. Cr. et T.at. 

rTprfAsum orf binos rditione* a [.font X. P. .If. ntfproSnhtt Compluffturm 

s riiirtt ft FitJtnti Rotfrotl,, with the Clementine text of the Vulpate in 
parallel columns, and readings from Stephens. Matthwi, and Griesbach in 
foot-notes, Tubingw, 1827. Lrander van Ess 
the Blndy of the Bible amonp Roman Catholics. Ilia invaluable library 
was acquired for the library of the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York through the agency of Dr. Edward Robinson, 




sealous promoter of 
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ceptus of Protestants; but in its original shape it 
may be called the Roman Catholic text, as far as 
there is such a text. 


COLIN.EL S. 

Simon Colin^eus (Simon de Colines), a printer at 
Paris, and step-father of Robert Stephanus, pub¬ 
lished at Paris, 1534, a Greek Testament, which is 
in part an eclectic mixture of the Erasmian and 

Coniplutensian texts, but contains many readings in¬ 
troduced for the first time on manuscript authority. 1 

STEPHANUS. 

The editions of the great printer and scholar, 
Robert Stephanus, or Stephens 3 (1503-59), were 

published at Paris in 1546 and 1549, 16mo (called, 

from the first words of the preface, the 0 inirijicam 

editions); 1550, in folio; and at Geneva, in 1551, 

16mo. His son Henry (152S-9S) collated the MSS. 

employed for these editions, which were greatly ad¬ 
mired for their excellent type, east at the expense 
of the French government. 

Stephens’s “royal edition” ( editio regia ) of 1550 
is the most celebrated, and the nearest source of the 
textus receptuSj especially for England. 3 The text 
was mainly taken from Erasmus (the editions of 1527 


1 See Rctiss, p. 46, who indicates the sources of Colinajus. His edition 
was not reprinted, and was superseded by the editions of Stephanus. 

9 This is the usual English spelling. Stephen or Stephanus would be 
more correct. His French name was Esfienne . 

9 Reuss (p. 53): “ Est hcec ipsa editio ex qua derivatur quern nostri 

textum receptum vulao r ocanf, nomine ret minus bene apt at o." 
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and 1535), with margin a1 readings from the Com pin- 
tcneinii edition, and fifteen MSS. of the Paris library, 

two of them valuable (I) w and L), but least used. It 

was republished by F. II. A.Scrivener, 1859,at Cain* 

bridge; new edition 1877, and again 1887, with the 
variations of Beza(1505), Elzevir (1024), Lacbmann 

Tischendorf, Trcgellce [W. and II. and Revisers]. 1 

The edition of 1551, which was published at 
Geneva (where Robert Stephens spent his last years 
ns a professed Protestant), though chiefly a reprint 
of the Royal edition of 1550 in inferior style, is re¬ 
markable for the vcrsiculur division which here ap¬ 
pears for the first time, and which Robert Stephens 
is said to have made on horseback on 




journey 

from Paris to Lyons. 1 The edition contains the 
Greek text in the middle of the pAgc, with the 
Latin Vulgate on the inner side, and the Krusminn 
version on the outer. The version Ur division is 


11 


injudicious, and breaks up the text, sometimes in 
tbc middle of the sentence, into fragments, instead 
of presenting it in natural sections; but it is con¬ 
venient for reference, and has become indiapcnsablo 

by long use. Tho English Revision judiciously 
combines both methods. 


BEZA. 

Theodore m : Beze (Iteza 

friend ami successor in Geneva, and the 


1519-1605), Calvin’s 

surviving 

1 JS»c. Test. Trrtus Stfpkanici A,IK 1550, rvw riiriu iettion&mt editio- 

num lirzrr, Elzeviri, I. nch mount, TisclrnJorjii, TtvyeUetii, Wtticott-Hortii, 

I’niitmu Anfflicamr emrtnialormm. Cantabr. ct 1887. 

* lie Ant introduced the present verse-division into his edition of the 
Latin Vulgate of the whole llible, in 1555 (not 1548). 
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patriarch of the ^Reformation, prepared four folio 
editions of Stephens’s Greek text, with some changes 

and a Latin translation of his own, Geneva, 1565, 

1582,15S8 (many copies dated 1589), 1598 (reprint¬ 
ed in Cambridge, 1642). lie also issued several 
octavo editions with his Latin version and brief 

marginal notes (1565, 1567, 1580, 1590, 1604). 1 He 

came into possession of two bilingual (Graeco-Latin) 
uncials of great value, D ( i t and L> (2) (Cod. Bezae, or 
Cantabrigiensis, for the Gospels and Acts, and Cod. 
Claromontanus for the Pauline Epistles), but made 
very little use of them, because they differed very 
much from the Erasmian and Stephanie texts. The 
time had not yet come for the safe operation of the 
art of textual criticism. 

Beza was an eminent classical and biblical schol¬ 
ar, and enjoyed, next to Calvin and Bullingcr, the 
greatest respect and authority in the Church of 
England during the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I. He presented Codex D to the University of 
Cambridge (1581), and received in return a letter of 

thanks with the highest compliments. 8 

1 Beza called the edition of 15C5 tlie second; hut his first. 1557. was 
only his Latin version with annotations, for which he cared more than 
for the (ireok text. Scrivener {fat rod. 2d ed, p. 390) gives 1550 as the 
date of the first edition ; but this is an error ; sec Houss, Hib/wtft* pp. “2s(jq. 
Others speak of an edition 

See Masch’s Le Long, JiibL Sticrtt t pars l pp. 307-3JG; 
on Sc?'ivener's Intvad* pp. 48-50, 

Nam hoc scito^ post tinier Scriptures sacratiwmam cognitiowm, audios 
vnqiiQm ex omni memoria tentporum script ore 9 rxtituse % quns 
vivo Johttnni Cutvino iibtque pratferamus. 

Cod. D, in qiiotin 

mark that this veneration for Calvin ami lieza 11 boded ill for the peace of 


f 157G; but this was edited by Henry Stephens. 

nd Abbot 1 * Nates 


a a 


memorubiH 


Dr, Scrivener, the editor of 


this passage {Introd. p. 112), makes the strange re- 
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His editions were chiefly used for the Authorized 
Version of 1011, in connection with the two last 
editions of Stephens. This fact gives to them a 
peculiar historical value. 




Noth, —liou htd already, by bis Latin version and notes, su 
several improved renderings to the authors of the Geneva Version (1567 
and 16C0), from which they passed into King James’s (as in Mark xiv. 
73; Luke xi. 17; Acts xxiii. 37; xxvii. 9; J 

arbitrary explanatory or harmonistic corrections of the text (as in Luke 
ii, 33, “ JS<rry'j purification," or “ her purification," for tktir purification; 

Mark xvi. 2, “ when the aun tfrir ytt ruing," or “at the rieing of the eun, 

for “when the suu was risen;" llev. xi. 1 , 11 and Ike angel flood saving, 
rai 6 dyyiAoc tiimjxft, fur “one said," Xiywv or Aryfi). A more serious 
charge has been inferred, though unjustly, from the probable influence of his 
predcst maria nism in tbc rendering of some |>assage.«, as Matt. xx. 23 (ihe 
insertion, but it tkall be yicm); Acts ii. 47 (“such 

which cannot be tho meaning of rot'c rw^iroi^, but it is the rendering 
from Tviidale down, and Ihe Ithcmisli Version gives likewise the future 

them that should bo saved"); Hcb. x. OH (“if sm/n draw hack, 

sign* $e fiMuTrril" for idr niro<rr§iXi/rai). This charge is nol well 

founded, as has been shown by Arrh bishop Trench in his treat iso on 

Kevuu*u. lk'7.a 

Continent at the timo the Authorized Veisioti was made, and hia in¬ 
fluence upon it was, upon the whole, very beneficial. u In tho interpreta¬ 
tion of the text," says Wcatcott, “he waa singularly clear-sighted; in 
the criticism of the text he was more raah than hia contentporarica in 
proportion aa bis aelf-reliance was greater. Hut though it is a far more 
grievous matter to corrupt the text than to misinterpret it, the c 


fVi 
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Li'* 


is 13); but aim some 
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should be 


ved 
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undoubtedly the best cxegetical scholar on the 






the English Church. Hut the University of Cambridge could not 
bestowed its respect on worthier men at that lime. Even Hooker, who 
led the way in the high-church reaction against the Reformation 
in most appreciative terms of John Calvin as being “incomparably the 
wisest man that ever the French Church did enjoy " (/^iri of AVcfrsvf#- 
tictil f'olity, vo). i. pp. 168 sqq., ed. Keble). On the life and labors of 

see the works of La Faye (Gen. 1G06), Schlosaer (Heidelb. 1809), 
Baum (Leipsic, 1848 and 1861), and lleppe (Elberfeld, 1861); 

in SchalTa He nog. vuL L pp. 366^367. 
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which Beza has corrected the renderings of former translators 
parably more numerous than those in which he has introduced false 
readings; and, on the whole, his version is far superior to those which 
had been made before, and so, consequently, the Genevan revisions which 

follow it ” (//iV. of the English Bible , pp. 296, 297). 

Greek text of the Authorized Version, as far as it can be ascertained, was 
recently edited by Dr. Scrivener ( The Xew Testament in the Original Greek, 
according to the Text followed in the Authorized Version, together vith the 
Variations adopted in the Revised Version, Cambridge, 1881). The Ap¬ 
pendix, pp, 648-656, gives a list of the passages wherein the Authorized 

Version departs from the readings of Beza’s New Test. (1598), This list 
is more complete and more correct than that published by Dr. Scrivener 
in his Cambridge Paragraph Bible (1873), Imrod., Appendix E. 


arc incom 


A work on the precise 


ELZEVIR. 

The brothers Bonaventure and Abraham Elze¬ 
vir, enterprising publishers in Holland, issued, with 
the aid of unknown editors, several editions at Ley¬ 
den, 1624, 1633, 1641; originally taken (not from 

Stephens, but) from Beza’s smaller edition of 1565, 
■with a few changes from his later editions. Xeatlv 

O ■■ 

printed, and of handy size, they were popular and 
authoritative for a long period. The preface to 

the second edition boldly proclaims; “ Textum ergo 

hales , nunc ab omnibus receptxnn: in quo nihil im- 
mutatum aut corruptum damns Hence the name 

textus receptus , or commonly received standard text, 
which became a part of orthodoxy on the Con¬ 
tinent; while in England Stephens’s edition of 1550 
acquired this authority; but both agree substantial¬ 
ly. 1 Erasmus is the first, Elzevirs’ editor the last 


1 Mill observed hut twelve variations. Tischendorf (p. lxxxv. Proleg. 

7th ed.) gives a list of 150 changes; Scrivener (p.392) states the number 

287. Moat of these variations, however, are 


unimportant as the 


r;I: 
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author, so to say, of tho textus receptus . 

Holland editions were scrupulously copied from the 
Elzevir text, and Wetstein could not pet authority 
to print his famous Greek Testament (1751-52) 
cept on condition of following it. 1 

walton’s polyglot. 

Brian Walton's Polyglot Bible , Loud. 1657, 

tom. fol. The New Testament (torn, v.) gives the 




AH the 






M 


J 


variations of the different editiuns of King 

which number over 20,000. 


• English Vervion 




r > 


I I i 




For a history of the Klzevir family and a list of their publications, 

I.t» Etzn'ier, Hittoin et .4 a rtalrt typoepnphiquet, par Alphonse W 

llrux. et Paris, 1880,2 voK The titles uf the first two editiuns (1624 and 

follows: 






1883) aro 


II K (tier) Acu^ijnj. Novum Testamentvm, ex Rtyij* alijtque optimi 
etHivmibus cum curd erprettum. I.vgilvni Uatavorvm, ex OfBcina K 
viriana. <l,» I.i v xxtv. |2mo, or 24mo. 

(" Cette blitum du A*. T, ett rip a tie, ronre/r, mmr tilt a et* ejjucie par 

rr Ur dr U'M." Willems, i. OH.) 

H’ K(m>t) Aio^ijnj. Novum Trainmen turn. Ex Retjiis alutque optimi* 
edition ib tit, hac worn erjtreuum: rui quid(tce*M*erii,Pnrfutio doerbit. Lvgd. 

Uatavorvm, ex Offlcina Klzeviriurum, do Io c xxxtiL 12mo, or 24mo. 
The second is the most beautiful and correct edition. An edition 


i.i T 


printed by the Klzevin for Whittaker of London in 1G38, Hvo, with notes 
of Robert Stephens, Joseph Scaliger, Isaac Casaubon, etc. It was also is¬ 
sued at I*vdrn with a new title-page dated 1641. Four later edit ions (1 
1662,1670,167H) were printed at Amsterdam. Dr. Abbot says (in Sc ha IT s 
"Kel. Kncvcl.” i. 274); “The text of the seven Elzevir editiuns, among 
hich there are a few alight differences, is made up almost wholly from 

's mailer editions of 1063 and 1680 (Reuse): its editor is unknown. 
The text** receptut, slavishly followed, with slight diversities, in hun¬ 
dreds of editions, and substantially represented in all the principal modem 

Protestant translations prior to the present century, thus resolve* itself 

essentially into that of the last edition of K 


id, 


Lxi 


framed from i 

modem and inferior manuscripts and the Com p 1 u tens is n polyglot, i 

infancy of biblical criticism. 


i.l 






1 


III 
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Greek text of Stephens, 1550, with the Latin Vul¬ 
gate, the Peshito Syriac, the ASthiopic, and Arabic 
versions. In the Gospels a Persic version is added, 
and it lias the later Syriac version of the five books 
not contained in the Pcshito. Each Oriental ver¬ 
sion has a collateral Latin translation. At the foot 

of the Greek text are given the readings of Cod. A. 

The sixtli or supplementary volume furnishes a crit¬ 
ical apparatus gathered from sixteen authorities (in¬ 
cluding D ( i, and I)( 2 ) cited as “Cant/’ and “Gar.”), 

by the care of the celebrated Archbishop Usshcr 
(1580-165G), who had been appointed a member of 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines, but never 
attended. Walton (1000-1661) was a royalist, dur¬ 
ing the civil war, and chaplain to Charles L, and after 
the Restoration consecrated bishop of Chester (1601). 
But the Polyglot was published under the patronage 
of Cromwell, who allowed the paper to be imported 
free of duty. This patronage was afterwards dis¬ 
owned; hence there arc two kinds of copies—the 
one called “republican” (with compliments to Crom¬ 
well in the preface, but no dedication), the other 

loyal,” and dedicated to Charles II. 1 


u 


Twelve copies were struck off on large paper. By Cromwell's per¬ 
mission the pnper fur this work wns allowed to he imported free of duty, 

and honorable mention is made of him in the Preface. On the Restora¬ 
tion this courtesy was dishonorably withdrawn, and the usual Bible 

dedication sycophancy transferred to Charles II. at the expense of several 
cancels; and in this, the * Loyal’ copy, so called in contradistinction to 
the 'Republican,' Cromwell is spoken of as 'Maximus ille Draco, 
is said to have been the first work printed by subscription in England.” 
(Henry Stevens, The Bibles in the Cfixton Exhibition, London, 1877, 
pp. 119 5Q.) Comp. IT, J, Todd’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 


1 0 
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Brian Walton was involved in a controversy with 
Dr. John Owen, the famous Puritan divine, who 

labored to defend, from purely dogmatic premises, 

without regard to stubborn facts, the scholastic the¬ 
ory that inspiration involved not only the religious 
doctrines and moral precepts, but “every tittle and 
iota,” including the Hebrew vocalization, and that 

the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments were 
immediately and entirely given out by God hiinBelf, 
his mind being in them represented unto us without 
the least intcrvcniency of such mediums and ways 

ns were eapable of giving change or alteration to 

To this Walton re- 


U 


the least iota or syllable, 
pi ied, fo re i hly and concl usi v cl y, i n The Consul era tor 
Cons it lend , London, 1059. He maintained that the 
authority of tho Scriptures, as a certain and sufficient 
ruin of faith, docs not depend upon any human au¬ 
thority or any human theory of inspiration, and that 
Owen's view was contrary to undcniublu facts, and 
contrary to the judgment of the lie formers and the 

chief Protestant divines and linguists from Luther 


»i 


and Calvin down to Grotius and Capped ns. 

truth needs not the patronage of an untruth. 

Walton's Polyglot is less magnificent than the 


Tho 


u 




Brian H’alton, tntjtfhtr teilh tho Bishop's Vindication of the Lontfon Puly- 

yU>tt MUr, 1821, 2 vols. 

1 Of the I u (ii id 7‘iiJiVy of the Hebrew Text of the Scriptures, with 

ConsitieratUaw «>n the Prolegomena and A ppendix to the late Biblia Poly¬ 
glot fa," Ox fun I. lfifi‘1. See Owen’s Wuivb, edited by (look) and Quick, 

vol. ix. |>p. (13 -139. His theory was held by eminent Lutheran and 
Reformed divines in the seventeenth century, including the learned 
Buxtorfs (father mul son), and was even symbolically endomed by the 

w Formula Consensus Helvetici." 1675, 
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Antwerp Polyglot (Plantin. 1569-1573, in 9 vols.), 
and the Paris Polyglot (Paris, 1628-1645, in 10 vols.), 
but more ample, commodious, and critical. 


MILL. 


John Mill’s Novum Testamentum Gmcum. Oxon. 

1707. fol.: 


often reprinted, especially in England. 

The fruit of thirty years’ labor. 

Stephens, 1550. A vastly increased critical appa¬ 
ratus, gathered from manuscripts, versions, and 
cially from patristic quotations. 1 

It had been preceded by the New Testament of 

Bishop John Fell, Oxford, 1675; an edition 

valuable for the impulse it gave to subsequent in¬ 
vestigators than for the richness of its own stores 
of fresh materials” (Scrivener, p. 395). 

Mill may be regarded as the founder of textual 
criticism. He did not construct a new text, but 






The text is from 


espe 




more 


provided a large apparatus of about 30,000 various 

readings for the use of others. He expressed the 
hope, in his very learned Prolegomena (p. clxvii. b), 
that the stock of evidence at the foot of his pages 
would enable the reader to discover the true read¬ 
ing in almost every passage. 


BENTLEY. 


Proposed edition, 1720. 


Dr. Richard Bentley 
(1662-1742), the illustrious classical scholar and 


1 See the list of Mills MSS. in Scrivener, p, 396. Kitsters reprint of 
Mill, with additions and improvements, Amsterdam and Leipsic, also 
Rotterdam, 1710, deserves to be mentioned. Some copies are dated 1723 
and 1746. See on Mill and Kilster the Proleg. of Wetstein, voL i. pp. 176 sq. 
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critic, made extensive and expensive preparations 
for u new edition of the Greek and Latin Testa- 
merit. He, unfortunately, failed to execute his de¬ 
sign ; but ho discovered the true principle which, a 
century afterwards, was reasserted and executed by 
the critical genius of Lachtnann. 

Bentley proposed to go back from the textua re- 
ceptua to the oldest text of tho first five centuries, 
hoping that u by taking 2000 errors out of the 

Pope's Vulgate and as many out of the Protestant 
Pope Stephens’s,” lie could “set out an edition of 
each in columns, without using any book under 900 
years old, that shall so exactly agree word for word, 
and order for order, that no two tallies, nor two in¬ 
dentures, can agree better.'' 

llo issued his Proposals for such an edition in 

1720, with the last chapter of Revelation in Greek 
and Latin as a specimen. The scheme was frustrated 

hy an angry controversy between him and Conyers 

Middleton, and other contentions in which lie was 
involved, hy his unruly temper, at Cambridge. The 
money paid in ndvuncc (two thousand guineas) W'as 
returned to tho subscribers by his nephew, whom 
he made his literary executor. All that is left is a 
mass of critical material in the library of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, including the collation of the 
Codex Vaticanus, which was transcribed by Woide 
and edited hy Ford in 1799. 

Bentley was too sanguine in his expectations, and 

too confident and hasty in his conclusions; but his 
edition, as Tregclles says, “ would have been a valu¬ 
able contribution towards the establishment of 
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settled text: it would at least have shaken the 
foundations of the textus receptus ; and it might 
well have formed the basis of further labors. 

After Bentley’s death active interest in Biblical 

4 / 

criticism in England ceased for nearly a century, and 
the work was carried on mainly by German scholars. 




BENGEL. 

Joiiann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752), “ Pral- 

at,” or Superintendent, of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Wiirteinberg, was a most original, pro¬ 
found, pregnant, and devout commentator, and au¬ 
thor of the invaluable Gnomon, which is a marvel of 
multum in parvo. He edited a Greek Testament 
at Tubingen, 1734, 4to, together with an Apparatus 

Criticus , containing in three parts critical disserta¬ 
tions. 1 

Bengel became a critic from conscientious sern- 
pies, but was confirmed in his faith by thorough 
research. When he studied theology at Tubingen, 
his inherited faith in the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible was disturbed by the thirty thousand varia¬ 
tions in Mill’s Greek Testament, and he determined 
to devote several years to the study of the text, and 

at last to prepare a new edition. He found that the 


1 A small octavo edition appeared in the same year at Stuttgart with¬ 
out the critical apparatus. Fur an account of his biblical labors, see the 

biography written by his great-grandson, J. Chr. Fr, Burk, Dr. Johann 
Albrecht Bengel's Leben und Wirken, Stuttgart, 1831, pp. 19 sqq. and 200 

Comp. al90 Oskar Wiichter, Bengel's Lebensabriss, 1865; and a good 


sqq. 

article by Hartmann and Burk in Herzog’s “ Enevk).” vol. ii. pp. 295-301 
(abridged in Schaff's 44 Kel. Encycl.”). 
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variations leave the evangelical faith intact, 
excellent motto in biblical criticism and exegesis 

was: 


“Tc totum applies ad textum, 

Kent lolam applies ad tc.’’ 

IIo retained the received text except in the Apoc- 

alypso (liis favorite study), but noted the value of 
tho variations in tho margin. Ho always preferred 
tho more difficult reading. Most of his cautions 

changes have been approved. 

textual witnesses into families; facilitated the meth¬ 
od of comparing and weighing the readings; sug¬ 
gested true principles of criticism; and set tho ex¬ 
ample of recording the testimonies for and against 

tho received reading, but lie did it only in rare in- 

Tho peculiar importance of Iiengel’s 

says Scrivener 
critical principles developed therein. Not only was 
his native acuteness of great service to him when 
weighing tho conflicting probabilities of internal 
evidence, but in his fertile mind sprang up tho 

germ of that theory of families or recensions which 
was afterwards expanded by J. S. Sender, and grew 
to such formidable dimensions in the skilful hands 

of Uricsbach. 


He first divided the 


U 


stance*. 

Now Testament 


is due to the 


i it 






WETBTEIN. 

«To. Jac. Wetstein (1693-1754): Novum Testa- 

merit am Grcecum Edition is ReceptcB cum Lectioni - 

bus , etc., Ainstcl. 1751-59,2 tom. fol.* A herculean 


1 fn/rW. p. 403. 

1 His family name 
ifariiu; and hence English, Dutch, and 


I veHttriny but he signed himself in Latin HX 

German writers spell tin 


TJ 


[••J. 
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and magnificent work of forty years. The text is 
mainly from the Elzevir editions, with some read¬ 
ings from Fell; but lie gives his critical judgment 
in the margin and the notes. He made large addi- 

tions to the apparatus, and carefully described the 
MSS. and other sources in the copious Prolegomena, 

i. 1-222; ii. 3-15, 449-454, 741-743. Ilis edition 

contains also a learned commentary, with illustra¬ 
tions of the language and sentiment from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin authors. 

Wetstein was far inferior to Bengel in judgment, 

but far surpassed him in the extent of his resources 
and collations. He was neither a 6ound theologian 
nor a safe critic, but a most industrious worker and 
collator. He had a natural passion for the study of 

made extensive literary journeys; collated 
about 102 MSS. (among them A, C, and D) with 


MSS.: 




name Wet stein. He was a native of Basle, in Switzerland, and for some 

time assistant pastor of his father at St. Leonhard’s; but, being suspected 
of Arian and Socinian heresy, he was deposed and exiled from his native 

city (1730). His departure from the textus receptus in 1 Tim. jii. 16 

(3fuc), in favor of the reading b, was made one of the grounds of this 
charge. In the inquisitorial process his former teachers, Iselin and Frey, 
who compared the Basle MSS. for Bengel, figured as his accusers. 

Acta were published at Basle, 1730 (4GG pages, 4to, besides preface), 
obtained a professorship at the Arminian College at Amsterdam (1733b 
where he died, March 22, 1754, at the age of sixty-one. His colleague, 
J. Krighout, published a memorial discourse (Sermo funebris), which pro¬ 
voked his old antagonist, Frey, to a new attack ( Epistola ad J. Krighout, 

Bas. 1754), whereupon Krighout vindicated his memory (Memoria Wet- 
steniana ]’indicat a, Amst, 1755), 

KriOJcer vnd seine Gegner, in Illgen's 

for 1839, No. 1, pp. 13 aqq., and bis article in the first edition of Herzog’s 
** EncykL” rob xviii. pp. 74-76. 


The 


He 


See Hagenbach, J. J. Wettstein der 

“Zeitscbrift fllr die hist. Theologie,” 
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greater care than had been done before, and intro¬ 
duced the present system of citing the uncials by 

Latin capitals and the cursives and Icctionarice by 

Arabic numerals. IIis Prolegomena are disfigured 
by the long and painful history of his controversy 
with his narrow and intolerant orthodox opponents, 
Iselin and Frey; he depreciated tho merits of Hen- 
gel; his text is superseded, but his New Testament 
is still indispensable to tho scholar as a storehouse 
of parallel passages from tho ancient classics and 
tho rabbinical writers. Bishop Marsh calls it “ the 
invnluablo book. 

During tho next twenty years littlo was done for 
textual criticism. Johann Salomo Semlek, the 

father of (ierman rationalism (1725-91), but, in 

what ho called “ Privat ■ Frummigkeit ” (personal 
piety ), a pietist and an earnest opponent of deism, 
re-edited Wetstcin’s Prolegomena with valuable 

suggestions (Halle, 1704), and stimulated the zeal 
of his great pupil Gricsbacli. 




II. Second Period: Transition from tiif. Tkxtub 

Keckitus to tiie Uncial Text. From Gkies- 

i) a i'll to Laciimann.— A.D. 1770-1830. 

This period 6hows enlarged comparison of the 
three sources of tho text, the discovery of critical 

canons, a gradual improvement of tho iexius recep- 
tu8 y and approach to an older and better text; but 

tho former was still retained 

script)vo right. 


a basis on 




pre- 


1:1 


18 
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GRIESBACH. 

The period is introduced by the honored name of 
Joiiann Jacob Gkiesbacii (1745-1812), Professor of 
Divinity at Halle and then at Jena.' lie made the 

study of textual criticism of the Greek Testament 
his life-work, and combined all the necessary quali¬ 
fications of accurate learning, patient industry, and 

sound judgment. Ilis editions (from 1775 to 1807) 
and critical dissertations {Symbolce Criiim 1785-93; 
Commentarius Criticu$ y and Meletemata Critica , 
1798-1811) mark the beginning of a really critical 

text, based upon fixed rules. Among these are, 
that a reading must be supported by ancient testi- 


© 


1 Griesbach was the son of a Protestant pastor in Hcssc-Darmstndt; 
educated in Tubingen, Leipsic, and Halle, where he became an anient 
disciple ofScmlcr. He travelled in France, Holland, and Fngland; was 
appointed professor in Halle, 1773, and called to Jena in 177o, where he 

spent the remainder of his life in usefulness and well-deserved honor. 

Besides his critical works on the Greek Testament, he published little of 
importance. His Opusculn , edited by Gabler, Jena, 1824-25, in 2 vuls., con¬ 
sist chiefly of university programmes and addresses. See Augusii, Ueber 

Griesbach's Verdienste^ Breslau, 1812; Rcuss, IHblioth. pp. 193-20-1, and his 

article “ Griesbach ” in Herzog, new cd. vol, v. pp. 430-432, Or, Hurt 
(f?r. Test . ii. 185) venerates his name above that of every other textual 
critic of the New Testament, v and pays him the following tribute (ii. 181) : 
“What Bengel had sketched tentatively was verified anti worked nut 
with admirable patience, sagacity, and candor l>y Griesbach, who was 
equally great in independent investigation and in his power of estimating 

the results arrived at by others, . . . Unfortunately he often followed 

* ■ 

Sender in designating tbc ancient texts by the term ‘recension.’ and thus 
gave occasion to a not yet extinct confusion between his historical analysis 
of the text of existing documents and the conjectural theory of his con¬ 
temporary, Hug, a biblical scholar of considerable merit, hut wanting in 
sobriety of judgment.” 
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mony; that the shorter reading is preferable to the 

longer, the more difficult to the easy, the unusual to 
the usual, lie sifted Wctstcin’s apparatus with 
scrupulous care; enlarged it by collecting the cita¬ 
tions of Origcn, and utilizing the Old Latin texts, 
published by Hianchini and Sabatier; improved and 
developed Bengel's system of families, classifying 
the authorities under three heads—the Western (D, 

Latin versions, fathers), the Alexandrian (B, C, L, 
etc.), a recension of the corrupt Western text, and 

the Constantinopolitan or Byzantine (A, flowing 
from both, and the mass of later and inferior manu¬ 
scripts); but recognized also mixed and transitional 
texts, decided for the readings of the largest relative 
extent, but departed from the Elzevir text only for 
clear and urgent reasons. His critical canons are 
well-considered and sound ; but he was too much 
fettered hv his recension theorv, which was criticised 
and modi tied, but not improved, by Hug, a Roman 

Catholic scholar (1705-1840). 

Principal editions, Halle, 1775-77; Halle and 
London, 1796-1SOO, 2 tom. 8vo; Lcipsic, 1803-1807, 

4 tom. fol. (called by Reuse, p. 200, “ editio omnium 
qu<r exstant speciosis&ima ” ); reprinted, London, 
1809 and ISIS (a very flno edition); an improved 
third edition of the Gospels by David Schulz, 1827, 
with Prolegomena and an enlarged apparatus (but 
differing from Griesbncb's text, as Reuss says, p. 200, 
only in two places, Matt, xviii. 19 and Mark iv. 18). 

Griesbncb's text is the basis of many manual 
editions by Schott, Knapp, Tittmann, Hahn ( 
published at New York bv Dr. Edward Robinson 
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1842), Tiieile (11th ed. Leipz. 1875), and of several 

English and American editions. 1 

While Griesbach was engaged in his work, several 
scholars made valuable additions to tbe critical ap¬ 
paratus. the results of which he incorporated in his 

last edition. 


MATTIIjEI. 

C. F. Matthau (Professor at Wittenberg, then at 
Moscow; d. 1811), Griesbach’s opponent, ridiculed 
the system of recensions, despised tbe most ancient 
authorities, and furnished a text from about a hun¬ 
dred Moscow MSS., all of Constantinopolitan origin, 
to which he attributed too great a value. The re¬ 
sult by no means justified his pretensions and pas¬ 
sionate attacks upon others. II is Novum Test. Greece 
et Latine (Vulg.) was published at Riga, 17S2-S8, 

12 vols. Svo; an edition with the Greek text only, 

in 3 vols. 8vo (1803-7). 

collator, but a very poor critic; and his manuscripts 
were of inferior quality ” (Abbot). 

The Danish scholars Bircii, Adler, and Mol- 
denhacer collected, at the expense of the King of 
Denmark, a large and valuable amount of new crit¬ 
ical material in Italy and Spain, including the read¬ 
ings of the Vatican MS., published by Birch, 1788- 

1801. During the same period Codd. A, D, and 
other important MSS. were published. 


Matthsei was a careful 


u 


1 Bloomfield a editions, London, 1832, 9th cd. 1855, are only in part based 
on Griesbach and in part on Scholz, but mostly on Mill. He censures 
Griesbach Tor "his perpetual and needless cancellings," etc. 
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F. C. Alter, in his Greek Testament (Vienna, 
1780-87, 8vo), gave the readings of twenty-two 
Vienna MSS., and also of four MSS. of the Slavonic 

version. 

The new discoveries of these scholars went far to 
confirm Uriesbncirs critical judgment. 


scholz. 

J. M. A. Scholz (a pupil of Ilug, and Roman 
Catholic Professor in Bonn ; d. 1S52): JVovum Testa- 
mentum Greece, etc., 1830-3G, 2 vols. 4to; the text 
reprinted by Bagstcr, London, with the English 
version. 

Scholz was n poor critic, but an extensivo traveller 
uml collator. Jlo examined many new Greek MSS., 
written after the tenth century, in different coun¬ 
tries, though not very accurately, and gave the 
preference to the Byzantine family, as distinct from 
the Alexandrian, Ho frequently departed from the 
received text, yet, upon the whole, preserved it in 
preference to that of the Vulgate (which is remark¬ 
able for a Roman Catholic). Ilis judgment and 
ability were not equal to his zeal and industry, 

and all the critics who have examined his collations 
(Tisehendorf, Block, Trcgellcs, and Scrivener) charge 
him with a greut want of accuracy. 

His edition has found much more favor in England 
than in German)', and was republished by Bagster 
in London.* It marks no advance upon Griesbacli. 


1 In several editions, including Tkt EmgHak Ilrrapta (which gives, with 
Scholl's Greek Testament, the versions of Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, Gene- 
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At a later date (1845) Scliolz retracted Ins prefer¬ 
ence for the Byzantine text, and said that if a new 

edition of his Greek Testament were called for, he 

should receive into the text most of the 
drian” readings which he had placed in his margin. 


Alexan 


U 


III. Third Period: the Restoration of the Prim¬ 
itive Text. From Lachmann and Tisciikn- 

DORF TO WeSTCOTT AND IIoiiT.—A.D. 1830-81. 


LACHMANN. 

Carl Laciimann (Professor of Classical Philology 
in Berlin; b. 1793, d. 1851): Novum Testamcntum 
Greece et Latine , Berol. 1842-50,2 vols. Compare his 
article in the Studien und Kritihen , 1S30, No. 4, 
pp. 817-845. Lachmann had previously published 
a small edition in 1831, with the variations of the 
tesetus receptus (EIz. 1624) at the end. In the larger 

edition he was aided by the younger Philip Bi:tt- 
mann, who added the critical apparatus of the Greek 

text, and published also another small edition based 

on the Yatican MS., 1856, 1S62, and 1S65. The 

Latin text of the Vulgate is derived from Codd. 
Fuldensis, Ainiatinus, and other manuscripts. 

Lachmann was not a professional theologian, and 
not hampered by traditional prejudice. He was a 


van, ltheraish, and King James’s), and a pocket ed, of the Greek Test, 
witli the Authorized Version and a dictionary. See on Bagster’s and 
Bloomfield’s editions the lists in the first Appendix, and in Bcuss, Bib¬ 
liotheca, 235-238. 

r 

1 Sec his Biography , by Hertz, Berlin, 1851 ; 
dv's N+ T n by O* von Gebhardt in Herzog, EncykL (ed, ii.), ii. 425 sqq. 


also the article Bibelt ext 
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classical and Teutonic philologist, and gifted with a 

faculty for textual criticism. He distinguished 


ra re 

himself by critical editions of Propertius, Catullus, 

Tibullus, Lucretius, Gaius, the JYiebelitlujenlied ,W a 1 - 

thcr von dcr Vogelweide, and Wolfram von Eselicn- 
haeh, and edited Lessing’s complete works. He was 
friend of Sehleiennaeher, Liicke, Blcek, and other 
eminent theologians. lie approached the task of 
biblical criticism, like liichard Bentley, with the 
principles and experience of a master in classical 
criticism. IIis object was purely historical or diplo¬ 
matic—namely, to restore the oldest attainable text, 

?. e. tho text of the fourth century, as found in the 
oldest sources then known (especially in Codd. A, It, 
C, I), I’, Q,T, Z, ltala, Vulgate, ante-Niccne fathers, 

especially I re me us, Origen, Cyprian, Hilary of Poi¬ 
tiers); vet not ns n final text, but simply as a sure 
hi*torU'al ham a for further operations of internal 
criticism, which might lead us in some cases still 
nearer to the primitive text, lie therefore ignored 
the printed text and cursive manuscripts, and went 

directly to the oldest documentary sources as far as 
they were made accessible at his time. He went 

also beyond tho Latin Vulgate to the Old Latin. 

lie ranged the Greek Western uncials on the Latin 




or Western side. He distinguished only two types 
of text—the Oriental (A, B,C, Origen), ami the Occi¬ 
dental (D, E, G, oldest Lat. Verse., a, b, c, Vulg., and 
Western fathers from lrenceus down to Primasius 

for the Apocalypse)—and took no notice of the 
Byzantino authorities. As his text was intended to 
be preparatory rather than final, be gave, with diplo- 
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matic accuracy, even palpable writing errors if suf¬ 
ficiently attested; not as proceeding from the orig¬ 
inal writers, but as parts of the textus traditus of the 

fourth century. 

IIis range and selection of authorities were lim¬ 
ited. When he issued his large edition, the Sinaitic 

manuscript had not yet been discovered, and Cod. I> 
and other uncials not critically edited. But to him 

belongs the credit of having broken a new path, and 
established, with the genius and experience of a mas¬ 
ter critic, the true basis. Ill’s judgment was clear, 
sound, and strong, but at times too rigid. He car¬ 
ried out the hint of Bentley and Bengel, and had the 
boldness to destroy the tyranny of the textus reeejHus^ 
and to substitute for it the uncial text of the Niecnc 
or ante-Nieene age. His chief authority is B. 

Laehmann met with much opposition from the 
professional theologians, even from such a liberal 
critic as Dc Wettc, who thought that lie had wasted 

his time and strength. Such is the power of habit 
and prejudice that every inch of ground in the 
march of progress is disputed, and must be fairly 
conqnered. But his principles arc now pretty gen¬ 
erally acknowledged as correct. Tischendorf, Tre- 
gellcs, Westcott and Ilort, build on his foundation, 
but with vastly increased resources and facilities. 1 


1 Trcgelles says (p. 99): "Laehmann led the wav in casting aside the 

so-called textus receptits, and boldly placing Lhe New Testament wholly 
and entirely on the basis of actual authority.” Kcuss calls him ( Hiblioth . 
p. 239) “ fir doctissimus el KpiTiKwraro ^The conservative Dr. Scrivener 
(p. 422 sqq.) depreciates his merits, for he defends as far as possible the 
traditional text. But Dr. Hort (Gr. Test. ii. 13) docs full justice to his 
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TIBCUENDORF 


Constantin von Tibcjikndorf (Professor of The¬ 
ology at Lcipsic; b. 1815, d. 1874): Svffltm Testa - 
mentum Grace, etc., ed. octava critica maior. Lips.; 
issued at intervale, in eleven parts, from 1864 to 
1872, 2 vole., with a full critical apparatus. A 
smaller edition (ed. critica minor ) in one vol. gives 
the same text with the principal readings. The 
best manual edition of Tischendorf, with the read¬ 
ings of Tregellos, Westcott and Hort, ie by Oscar 

(tkiiiiakdt: A r wum Testamentum Greece liecen- 


von 

sionis Tischcndovjiame ultima Textum cum Tre- 
gellesiano et Westcott io - llortiano contulit el brevi 

ad notations critica additisque locis parallelis i Uus- 

tracit (). dk (*. Kd. stcreot. Lipsite, 1SS1. 

snnic text appeared also with Luther's revised Ger¬ 
man version, Lcipz. 1881 (Ifcrnlt. Tauchnitz). 

Tischendorf is by far the most industrious, enter¬ 
prising, and successful textutt Leri tic of the nineteenth 
century. He may bo called the Columbus of the 
textual department in the New Testament litcrn- 


Tho 


memory: “A new period began in 1831, when for (he first lime a lest 

constructed directly from the ancient documents without the inter* 
vention of any printed edition, and when the first systematic attempt 
made to substitute scientific method for arbitrary choice in the di scrim in*- 


T J.V 


LeJ 


t T. 


lion of various readings. In both respects the editor, Lachmann, rejoiced 
to declare that he was carrying out the principles and unfulfilled in ten* 

A Idiot says of I<ach* 
the first to found a 


tions of Bentley 

matin (in Schaff’s Rrlig. A* 

text wholly on cjncimf evidence; and bia editions, to which his eminent 
reputation 

much toward breaking down the aoperetitioua reverence for the tertiu 


set forth in 17IG and 1*20, 




FT. 


i. 275): 44 He 


* 


critic 


ve wide currency, especially in Germany, did 




u 1 


it-. 




rterphu. 
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Ilis working power, based on vigorous health 

was amazin<r 


turc. 

and a hopeful temperament, 
the advantage of the liberal support of the Saxon, 
and afterwards of the Russian, irovernment in his 


lie had 


o’ 


expensive journeys and publications. He began his 
preparations for a critical edition of the Greek text 

of the New Testament in 1839 and 1840, and was 

appointed to a chair of theology in the University 
of Leipsie in 1843. He was stimulated by the in¬ 
dustry of Scholz and by the principles of Lachmann, 
and aimed at a text based on the oldest authorities 
from the fourth to the sixth century. lie visited 

the principal libraries of Europe in search of docu¬ 
ments; made repeated journeys to France, England, 
Turkey, and three to the Orient (1844, 1S53, and 
1859); discovered, collated, copied, and edited manv 
most important MSS. (especially R, B, B^, C, D 
E( 2 ), E); and published, between 1841 and 1873, no 
less than twentv-four editions of the Greek Testa- 

A/ 

ment (including the reissues of his stereotyped editio 

academica). Four of these—issned 1841,1849,1859 

{editio septima critica major), and 1S72 (ed. octavo) 

—mark a progress in the acquisition of new mate¬ 
rial. Ilis editions of the texts of biblical manuscripts 
(including some of the Septuagint) embrace no less 
than seventeen large quarto and five folio volumes, 

besides the Anecdota Sacra et Prof ana (1S55, new ed. 

1861), etc., and the catalogue of his publications, most 
of them relating to biblical criticism, covers nearly 
fifteen octavo pages in Gregory’s Prolegomena .* 


( 2 ), 


Pars i. pp. 


22. His first publication was a poem, 1835. 
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Tischendorf started from the basis of Lachmaim, 
but with a less rigorous application of bis principle, 
and with a much lurger number of authorities. Ilo 

intended to give not only the oldest, but also the 

best, text, with the aid of all authorities, llis judg¬ 
ment was influenced by subjective considerations and 
a very impulsive temper; hence frequent changes in 
his many editions, which he honestly confessed, quot¬ 
ing Tischendorf verms Tischendorf, but they mark 
the progress in the range of his resources and 
knowledge. In the first volume of his seventh 
critical edition (1859) he showed a more favorable 
leaning towards the received text as represented by 
the cursives and later uncials; but lie soon found 
out liis mistake, and returned in the second volume 

to the older uncial text. Soon afterwards followed 
his crowning discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript 
at the foot of tho Mount of Legislation (1859), a 

closer examination of the Vatican manuscript (lS(ifl), 

and the acquisition of other valuable material. His 

resources far exceeded those at the disposal of 
any former editor, and were all utilized in his 
eighth and last critical edition, completed in 1ST2. 

Here he shows a decided, though by no ineaiiB 
blind, preference for his favorite Sinaitic and other 
uncial manuscripts of tho oldest date. His crit¬ 
ical apparatus and digest below the text is the 
richest now extant, and will not soon be super¬ 
seded. Tho edition of 1859 differs from that of 

1849 in 1296 places, 595 of them being misim- 

provements in favor of the text its receptxts ; the 

edition of 1872 differs from the one of 1859 in 
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3369 places, mostly in favor of the oldest uncial 

text. 1 


Unfortunately he did not live to prepare the in¬ 
dispensable Prolegomena to his edition, which were 
to give a full description of his critical material 
and a key to the multitudinous and at times almost 
hieroglyphic abbreviations, together with such a list 
of Addenda and Emendeinda as might be suggested 

O cc 

by his own further researches and the labors of other 
scholars. For in such a vast forest of quotations 
numerous errors must be expected. A stroke of 
apoplexy (May 5, 1873), followed by paralysis and 
death (Dec. 7,1874), arrested his labors, and termi¬ 
nated a career of indomitable industry and great 
usefulness. 

The preparation of the critical Prolegomena was, 
after some delay, intrusted in 1876 to an American 
scholar residing atLeipsic, Dr. Caspar Rene Greg¬ 
ory, who with the efficient aid of Dr. Ezra Abbot, 
of Cambridge, Mass., has nearly finished this delicate 
and difficult task of completing the noblest monu¬ 
ment of German scholarship in the line of textual 
criticism . a 

Thus America, which has none of the ancient 
manuscript treasures of the Bible, is permitted to 


1 Scrivener, Introd. p. 470, made the last calculation to the disparage¬ 
ment of Tiscliendorf; O. von Gcbhardt, /. c. vol. ii. 431 sq., gives both 

figures to his credit ns showing his M'illingncss to progress in the right 

direction and to learn from new sources of information, 

- The first Part of llie P n > Icr/ome nil appeared in Lcipsic, 1884; the second 
Part in 181)0; 

the libraries of Europe and the East, and is now Professor in Lcipsic, 


Dr. Gregory examined 


third and Inst Part is promised. 




fas 


T 


T. 
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take a share in the great And noble work of restor¬ 
ing the oldest and purest text of the Book of books. 


Notf.—C ompare, on the discovery of Cod. Sinailicns, p. 108 sqq,; and 

oil the life and lalM>rs of Tischendorf, besides ltin own numerous work*, 
the following publications: J. E. Volbeding, Ctttitf tn»t in TuchmdorJ' in 
teiner 'ib-jtih riyen tchrijlstelieritchen WirktaniLrit, I .rip*. 1 HG2; Dr. Abbot's 

article on Tinchcndorf in the I’nitarian /ferine fur March, IH75; Dr.Greg¬ 
ory's artich’ in the Pibiiotkeca Sacra for January, IH7G; liin Prolrgonirmt, 
1884, Part I. 122; ami in 3c ha IF- He rang, iii. 23G3 sq., for his moral 

and religious character, the addresses of his pastor, Dr. Ablfeld, and his 
colleague*, Dre. Kahnis and Luthardt, Am Stir ye und Grabe Tiichrwlvrf' r, 

with a list of his writings, Lcips. 1874. These addresses bring into prom¬ 
inence hi* noble qualities,which were somewhat concealed to the superficial 

observer by a skin disease—his personal vanity and overfund ness fur his 
many and well-earned titles (covering ten lines on the title-pages of some 
of his lM*ok»\ and twenty or more decorations from sovereigns which 

were displayed in Ills parlor, 11c was a sincere believer in the truth of 
the llililc ami (he Lutheran creed, lie regarded himself as an instrument 
in the hands of Providence for the discovery and publication of docu¬ 
mentary proofs for the vindication of the original teat of the New Testa¬ 
ment, ami to (i«>d he ascribed the glory. “//« nUn »”—he say*, in self- 
defence against a malignant attack ( Wajfen tier Fintitmitt, p. 28)— - irns 

wir yelttuyen in tier Fremdn vie is tier Pritnafk , beim karraM/Kiai etrf- 

bekrunytrollen Watidem dutch I. Under und Valter y Western und Metre, unter 

den manniyfiiiigtten Frfahrunyen und Gejtikrm, i mier A rbeiien ftri Tag 
und jYorAf, mil* irl freiiich r on gamer Setle yiictiieh mich det Perm 
rdknten tu kvimen, det Perm der in dtm Sehtraeken marktig 

dietet f{ Hitmen, trot* Xrider, Spotter und Yerleumder, toil mir deim auck 
bleibem mein I.ebeltmg, bit an det Lebent Utiten A theming* *0 dtitt ick 

taw tend Zunyen k&tie und risen tavtendf'uchcm i/und: no ttimmV icA damit 
in din li'frti row alicrtiefticn II extent grand rin /Atbiied mack drm uWrm 

mu Gott as mir gethan. 


Und 


L' 


- 1 


% M 


*LiJ 






Tischendorf did good 


-ice to the cause of evangelical truth by his 
able vindication of the genuineneee of our canonical Gospels against the 

attacks of modem scepticism (especially Strauss and RenanX in his tract 
H’Aen vert our Gotpeft wri 

languages of Europe, and had an i 

weight as coming from one who had the most extensive knowledge of the 
oldest documentary 


T J 




(1865). It was translated into ell the 

circulation and considerable 
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ent. which he 
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ritnesses for the apostolic origin of the 
public acts 

vangelical Alliance to the Rusian 


One of hia 

the united deputations of the 

Gortsrhakoff, at 






L'J 


"i 4 


the noble 


he took i 




111 


I? 


and 


rtiedrichshalen, in behalf of the persecuted Lutherans in the Baltic 
provinces, in 1871. I eras brought into dose 
on that occasion, and I know bis zeal for the 


contact with him 
at the risk of his 

popularity at the Russian court. The Archduke Constantine, who 
with the emperor, expressed his great surprise that he should bare joined 

the deputation and remonstrance. (See Rrport of tkt Affiancr /Vpirfii/iVw 
in beka{f of RtUgions Liberty m Rmsfn i, Xew York, 1871.1 In view of this 
participation, and bis eminent services to the 

Evangelical Alliance of the United States invited Dr. Tischendorf to the 
General Conference at Xew York in 1873. and sent him free tickets for the 


>4 kj; j 




of biblical learning, the 


voyage, which he gratefully accepted. He offered to prepare and read a 

the Formation of 


paper on the * Influence of the Apocryphal Gospels 
the Roman Catholic M axiology and MarioJaur." He had already engaged 
passage fur himself and one of his 
stroke of apoplexy confined him to his liotne. He would have been treated 

with great respect and kindness in America, and I 

of competing invitations for his hospitable entertainment during the con¬ 
ference. I may also mention, 

he had promised to prepare a special American Gneco-Latin edition of hia 
last recension of the Greek Testament, with a limited critical apparatus 


.Cl 


Bremen sreamer* when a fatal 




to decline a number 


of bis interest in America, that 




A I 


I thought would best answer the wants of the American student. 

a. which 


such 

He actually began the work in 1872, aod finished 

set in type. It 
prevented the execution 




t fifty 


m 


r i_i 


ork. His 


HTTl] 








<- 






Samuel Prideaux Tregelles (b. Jan. 30, 1S13, 

Testa m en f. 


d. April 24, 1875): The Greek A 

edited from Ancient A uthorities, with the Latin Ffr 

sion of Jerome from the Codex Amiattnus, London; 

issued in parts from 1S57 to 1879, 4to 

previously edited The 
with a Aew English 
London 




in Greek 




JReadirigs. 




'3 


for his Gree 


and issued 




H 




L _ 
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He was of Quaker descent, and 


Testament in 1848. 

associated for a time with the u Plymouth Brethren. 

lie was very poor, but in his later years he received 

Ilia Greek 




a pension of £200 from tho civil list. 

Testament was published by subscription. 

Dr, Tregellcs has devoted his whole life to this 

useful and herculean task, with a reverent and de- 

pirit similar to that of Bengel, and with a 
v era nee and success which rank him next to 


VO lit s 

pels 

Tisehendorf among the textual critics of the present 

lie entered upon his work with the con- 

that “tho New Testament is not 
merely for tho exercise of our intellectual 
but “ns tho revelation of God, inspired 


eenturv. 


viction, as ho savs, 


given us 

faculties 




by the Holy Ghost, to teach the way of salvation 
through faith in Christ crucified.” His belief in 


lie 


verbal inspiration made him a verbal eritic. 

visited many libraries in Europe (in 184.*), 1849, and 

18(>2), collated tho most important uncial and cursive 

MSS., and published (18G1) the palimpsest Codex 
Zacynthius (fi on Luke). lie was far behind 
Tisehendorf in tho extent of his resources, but 
more scrupulously accurate in the use of them.' 


1 I>r. Trepelles (pronounced Tre-ghcl'les) wrote also An Account of the 
Printed Test of the Gr. Xew Test. (ISM), and an Ini rod, to ike Textual 
('rilii'vitn of the. Xnc Test., for the 10th edition of Home's Ini rod. (voL. iv„ 
also issued separately). These two excellent works supply to some extent 
the place of his Prolegomena. He contributed many articles for Kitto’s 
Journal of Sacred Literature, made a translation of Gesenina’s Ilebme and 
Chaldee Lexicon (1847), and aided in several useful biblical publications. 

v See liis Frcfaee to 10th edition of Home’s Introd. voL iv. p. xiii,, dated 
Plymouth, Sept. 18, 1836. 

• Dr, Scrivener 


(tv. 4S6): 14 Where Tisehendorf and Tregelles 
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He followed Lacli in aim’s principle, but gives a full¬ 
er critical apparatus. He ignores the received text 
and the great mass of cursive MSS. (except a few), 
and bases bis text on the oldest uncial MSS., the 
Versions down to the seventh century, and the early 
fathers, including Eusebius. Within these limits lie 

aims at completeness and accuracy in the exhibition 
of evidence. 

He left behind him a monumental work of pains¬ 
taking, conscientious, and devout scholarship. But 
it needs to be corrected and supplemented from the 
Codex Sinaiticus, and the critical edition of the 
Codex Vatican us, which he was not permitted to 
collate in Rome by the jealous authorities. 1 Like 
Tiecliendorf, he was prevented from completing his 
work, and was struck down by paralysis while en¬ 
gaged in concluding the last chapters of Revelation 

(in 1870). He never recovered, and could not take 
part in the labors of the English Revision Commit¬ 
tee, of which he was appointed a member. The 
Prolegomena, with Addenda and Corrigenda were 


Dr. Abbot 


differ (in collation) 


the latter ia seldom in the wrong. 

In many cases Tregelles compared his 


(in Schaff 9 

collations with those of Tischendorf, and 6eitled the differences by a re- 

See Dr. Hort’s notice of Tischendorf 
Journal of Philology" for March, 1858, and G 


Encvcl. 

* 


L 277): 


examination of the manuscript. 

and Tregelles in the 
Bertheau in Herzog, rev. ed. vul xv. 844. 

1 The Gospeln were printed 1857 and 1860, before the publication of It 

(which he 6rst inspected in Tischendorfs house at Letpsic in 1862), and 
the printing of the Pauline Epistles had begun in 1865, before \ ercellone 8 
edition of B (which appeared in 1868). Tregelles retained a number of tradi¬ 
tional misreadings of li O. von Gebhardt mentions as examples, Mark iii. 

(which B does not omit), xiiu 7, nKoutrt (B, mounts) ^ xiii. 2\ t £iirij 
vfuv (B has vpiv uttij). See the long list of corrections in the Appendix 
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compiled and edited in a supplementary volume 
four yours after liis death by l)r. llort and liev. A. 
W. Stream*. 1879. 


Notk.—T itKOKM.rjt ami TiwtiKsiK>i<K. The relation of these two 

eminent critics to each other is very well staled by L)r. O. von (*ebhanlt 
in hia article ItibeUert (in the new eilition of Herzog's “ICncykl.” vol. ii. 
I>. -J2M sq.): “ The justly censured want, in the labors of Lachmatm am! his 

predecessors, oT a secure basis for the settlement of the New Testament 
text, inuM lirst of all lie supplied; the familiar ancient witnesses must be ex¬ 
amined in a far mure conscientious method than had hitherto been done, 
before any furiher progress could he ihonghL of. To this problem, during 
the last decades, two men of chief prominence have applied their wholo 

strength—Tiscliendorf and Tregelles. Until were in like measure equipped 
with the requisite qualities— sharp-sigh leilnesa and an accuracy that gave 
heed to the smallest particulars; and hoih, with their whole soul, fixed 
their eyes upon the goal set before them, and strove with like real to 
reaeli it. That it was not their lot to attain equal success, lav in the fact 
that Tischcmlnrf was much more enterprising, more keen-eyed for new 
discoveries, mid far better favored by fortune. Uut the surcesa which 

each of them reached, at the same time, is so great that they leave far 
behind them everything that had been hitherto done in this realm. In 
the toilsome work of collating manuscripts and deciphering palim|wests, 
both Tischendorf and Tregelles spout many years of their life, being 
thoroughly iwniuaded that tho restoration of the New Testament text 

could l>c striven for with success only iqion the basis of a diplomatically 
accurate invest i gat ion of the oldest documents, lint while it was Tischen- 
dorf's peculiarity to publish in rapid succession the swiftly ripened fruits 
of his restless activity, and so to permit his last result to come into exist¬ 
ence, so to speak, before the eyes of the public, Tregelles loved to fix his 
full energy undisturbed upon the attainment of the one great aim, and to 
come into publicity only with the complete** which he had to offer. So 
we see Tischendorf editing the New Testament twenty times within the 

spare of thirty rears, not to mention his other numerous publications; 

while Tregelles did not believe that he could venture on the publication 

of the only edition of the New Testament which we 

after a twenty years’ preparation. It is, however, a tragic fate, and 
irreparable loss for science, that to neither the one nor the other 

vouchsafed to crown the toilsome work of manv r 

fr 9 


from him, until 


r 111 






with its c 
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As Tischendorf bequeathed to us the Editio VIIL Critics Major of bia 
Greek Testament, without Prolegomena , so also did Tregelles,” 

Dr. Hort says(7’Ae A. T.tn Gr, ii. 13): ‘‘Lachmann's two distinguished 
successors, Tischendorf and Tregelles, hare produced texts substantially 
free from the later corruptions, though neither of them can be said to 
have dealt consistently, or, on the whole, successfully, with the difficulties 
presented by the variations between the most ancient texts. On the 
other hand, their indefatigable labors in the discovery and exhibition of 
fresh evidence, aided bv similar researches on the part of others, provide 
all who come after them with invaluable resources not available half a 

century ago." 

Dean Burgon, of Chichester (formerly Vicar of S. Mary-the-Virgin's 
at Oxford), who is diametrically opposed to the principles of Tregelles 
and Tischendorf, nevertheless acknowledges their great merits. In his 
learned vindication of the genuineness of The La si Tveire Verses of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark (Oxford. 1871, Pref. pp. viii., ix.). he savs: 
11 Though it is impossible to deny that the published texts of Drs. Tisch¬ 
endorf and Tregelles as texts are wholly inadmissible [?], yet is it equally 
certain that by the conscientious diligence with which those distinguished 
scholars have respectively labored, they have erected monuments of their 
learning and ability which will endure forever. Their editions of the 
New Testament will not be superseded by any new discoveries, by any 
future advances in tbe science of textual criticism. The MSS. which 


they hare edited will remain among the most precious materials for future 
study. All honor to them ! If in the warmth of controversy I shall ap¬ 
pear to have spoken of them sometimes without becoming deference, let 
roe here once fur all 


fess that I am to blame, and express my regret. 
When they have publicly begged St. Mark's pardon for the grievous 
wrong they have done him f I will very humbly beg their pardon also.” 
31 ore recently (in tbe “London Quarterly Review" for Oct. 1881, American 
edition, p. 167) be says of Tregelles: “ Lacbmanu's leading fallacy has per¬ 
force proved fatal to the value of tbe text put forth by Dr. Tregelles. Of 

the scrupulous 

estimable and devoted scholar, 

Comp, also t 

Tregelles, in tbe revised ed. of llerzog, rol xv. (1683), 672 


XU! 


tbe indefatigable industry, tbe pious zeal of that 

not. All honor to his memory!" 

Tischendorf and 




ahle articles of Dr. Carl Bertheau 


'.I 


. and 641 sqq. 


ALFORD. 

■ 

Among the recent English commentators on the 
New Testament who embody the Greek text, Dr. 
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\4 


OF THE o 


HUNTED 

Henry Alford, the pen ini, many-sided, evangelical, 
id liberal-minded Dean of Canterbury (1810-1S71 \ 

deserves bonorable mention ns a textual critic and 
moat zcaloiiB promoter of the revision of the English 
Version, in which, as a member of the Committee of 

the Canterbury Convocation, he took an active part 

till his death, eight months after its organization. 1 
In his Greek Testament (London, 1849, 6th ed. 

1868) he gives a critically revised text with a digest 
of various readings, and improved it in successive 
editions. At first he paid too much attention to 
tho traditional text and to internal and subjective 
considerations. But in the fifth edition he nearlv 

4 

rewrote the text and digest, chiefly on the basis of 
the labors of Trcgclles and Tischendorf, and in the 
sixth he collated also the Codex Sinaiticus and in* 

corporated its readings. He praises Ijichmann and 
Trcgellcs for “ the bold and uncompromising demoli¬ 
tion of that unworthy and pedantic reverence for 




1 lie issued a revised translation of the New Testament (18(59), ami was 
the first among the four Anglican clergymen (with Moberly, Humphry, 
and KUicott) who prepared a tentative revision several yeani before the 
appointment of the Canterbury Committee. Dean Stanley, shortly be¬ 
fore his death (July, 1881), in a letter on Revision to the “ I^>ndon Times," 

|taid tho following handsome and well-deserved tribute to the memory 

of his fellow-Rcviser: 14 If there is any one name which must lie especially 
connected with this Revision, it is that of Dean Alford. Ifenrv Alford. 


while Dean of Canterbury, by incessant writing and preaching on the 
defects of the existing version 


by bis well-known labors on the 
Now Testament, had constantly kept the need and the possibility of such 
a revision before the eyes of the public, and, by a happy cnincideuce, he 
was also deeply interested in all attempts at more friendly communion iti 
all matters with Protestant Nonconformists." See Alford's I.[ft, by his 
widow, London. 1878, 


well 


T.l 
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the received text which 6tood in the wav of all 
chance of discovering the genuine word of God; 
and the clear indication of the direction which all 
future sound criticism must take, viz. 

the evidence of the most ancient witnesses, 
became “disposed, as research and comparison went 
on, to lay more and more weight on the evidence 
of our few most ancient MSS. and versions, and less 


a return to 




lie 


on that of the great array of later MSS. which 
so often paraded in digests as supporting or impugn- 

Ilis confidence 


are 


ing the commonly received text, 
in subjective considerations was shaken, because 
in very many cases they may be made to tell with 
equal force either way. One critic adopts a rcadin 
because it is in accord with the usage of the sacred 

writer; another holds it, for this very reason, to 
have been a subsequent conformation of the text. 
One believes a particle to have been inserted to give 
completeness; another, to have been omitted as ap¬ 
pearing superfluous. 




u 


or 


7 ? 1 


"SVESTCOTT AND IIORT* 

"Westcott and IIort: The New Testament in the 

Original Greeks Cambridge and London (Macmillan 
ifc Co.), 1881, 2 vols. The first volume contains 
the text (580 pages), the second the Introduction 
( 324 pages) and Appendix (i. e. y Notes on Select 
Headings, 140 pages, and Notes on Orthography 

and Quotations from the Old Testament which are 
marked by uncial type in the text, pp. 141-1SS). 


Gr, Teat, vol. i. pp. 76, 85, 87, 88. 
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corrected issue, Dee. 

Doth 


Tho first volume appeared in 
1881, and in smaller size (618 pp.) in 1885. 

volumes were republished from duplicate English 
plates, Now York (Harper Brothers), 18SI, the 

first in a revised cd. 1886.* 

Tho same American firm has also published, in 

very convenient 


superior style, with large margin 
diglot edition of Wcstcott and Hort's Greek text 
and the English revision in exactly corresponds 
pages, with u list of noteworthy variations between 

the two texts, under the title: The Devised (Jreek- 
English New Testament y New York, 1882. Dr.Oscar 

Gcbhnrdt 1ms issued a similar diglot edition 
which presents Tischendorf’s last text and the recent 
revision of Luther's German version (Novum Testa - 
mention (rrtpee et Oermanice. Das N. Test.grieehisch 

and deut*eh } Leipzig, 1881). These two diglot edi¬ 
tions are exceedingly helpful for the comparative 
study of tho two best Greek texts with the two 
most important modern versions revised. 

Tho Greek Testament of Westcott and Hort pre¬ 
sents tho oldest and purest text which can be attained 
with the means of information at the command of 


rn 






von 


the present generation. 

tho editions of Tischcndorf and Tregelles, which will 
long continue to bo indispensable for their critical 


It cannot, indeed, supersede 


1 The tint volume of the American edition (as also the American diglot 
edition') contains an Introduction by Philip Schaff, which was prepared 
by previous arrangement with the editors and publishers, before the sec¬ 
ond volume appeared, and contains preliminary information applicable to 
every Greek Testament; while Westcott and Hort’s second volume is an 
elaborate exposition and vindication of their system of textual criticism, 
and indispensable to the advanced student. 
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apparatus, and may deserve preference in a number 
of readings, but, upon the whole, it is a decided ad¬ 
vance towards a final text on which scholars, it is 

hoped, may before long unite as a new textux rtdp- 
Uts. It is the joint work of two biblical scholars and 
theological professors in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, who have devoted to it nearly twenty-eight 

years (from 1853 to 18S1), and who combine in an 

eminent degree the critical faculty with profound 
learning and reverence for the word of God. Their 
mode of co-operation was first independent study, 

and then conference, oral and written. This com¬ 
bination gives a higher degree of securitv to the 
results. The second volume was prepared by Dr. 

Hort, with the concurrence of his colleague, and 
occasional dissent in minor details is nlwavs imlicat- 

is 

cd by brackets and the initials II. or AV. It speaks 

from the summit of scientific criticism to professional 

students. The Introduction would be more intel¬ 


ligible and helpful if its statements were oftener 
illustrated by examples. 

The aim of the editors is not only to restore the 
Nieeno text as a basis for further operations (as 
Laclnnami did), but to reproduce at once (with 
Tischendorf and Tregelles) the autograph text, that 
is. u the original words of the New Testament so far 

p . 

^ a" 

as thev now can be determined from surviving docn- 

*j - 1 

ments. 


They rely for this purpose exclusively on 
documentary evidence, without regard to printed 
editions. They make no material addition to the 
critical apparatus (like Wctstein, Scholz, Tischen¬ 
dorf, and Tregelles), but they mark a decided prog- 
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rcss in tho science of criticism (liko Bentley, BcDgcl 
Grit*6bach, and Lnch matin). They follow with in 
dependent judgment and sound tact in the path of 

Lachmann in tho pursuit of the oldest text, but go 

beyond tho Niceno age and as near tho apostolic 
ngo us the documents will carry them with the U6C 

of the critical material of Tregelles and Tischendorf; 

thev build on Griesbach’s classification and estimate 

of documents; they advance upon all their predeces¬ 
sors in tracing the transcriptional history of the text 
and in the application of the genealogical method as 
the only way to rise up to the autograph fountain¬ 
head. This prominent feature of their work has 

been already discussed and tested in a special sec¬ 
tion, und need not be explained again. 

AVcstcott and llort distinguish four types of text 
in the surviving documents: 

(1.) The Syrian or Antiochian.' It was matured 
by the Greek and Syrian fathers in tho latter part 
of the fourth century. It is best represented by the 
uncial Cod. A in tho Gospels (but not in the Acts 

and Epistles), and by the Syriue Peshito (in its re¬ 
vised shape, as distinct from the older Cnrctonian 

Syriac); it is found in Chrvsostom (who was first 








r\»r ou Klrent criticism sn 
l'be classillcaiion of the documentary source* 
who divided them into two families—the Asiatic and the African; it 
enlarged and improved bv (iriesbach, who distinguished three recensions— 
the ('oustantinopolitan, Alexandrian, and Western; it is perfected up to 
this time bv WVstcott and Hurt. On the older system of recensions, see 

Tregelles in Home’s Introduction, voL iv. pp. GC-107 (14th edition, 1877). 

lien gel called it ** Asiatic," Griesbach and Sc ho l* M Conatantinopolitan" 

Byzantine. 


Sec pi*. 2tW 2*J4. 


Ilurgnn and Scrivener. 




begun by Benge], 


t .1 


T 1 






The 


would be M G 
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presbyter at Antioch till 398, and then patriarch of 
Constantinople till his death, 407) 

fathers, and the 
which were written in 
in tLie main identical 




in the later Greek 


mass of the cursive MSS. (most of 

Constantinople); and it is 

with the printed lejtun rerep- 
It is an eclectic text, which absorbs and 

early texts of different lands. 


tus. 

bines readings from the 
It seems to be the result of an authoritative 


CO II- 


recen 


yy 


or rather two recensions (between 250 and 

an attempted criticism performed bv edi- 


sion 

350), 7. e. 

tors wbo wished to harmonize at least three conflict 






ing texts in the same region and to secure lucidity 

and completeness; hence the removal of obscurities, 

the frequent harmonistic interpolations, and the 

large number of what are called “conflate” readings 
selected from the three principal texts. “Entirely 
blameless on either literary or religious grounds as 
regards vulgarized or unworthy diction, yet show¬ 
ing no marks of either critical or spiritual insight, 

it presents the New Testament in a form smooth 
and attractive, but appreciably impoverished in 

sense and force, more flttcd for cursory perusal or 
recitation than for repented and diligent study” (ii. 
135). The distinctively Syrian readings must at once 
be rejected and give way to “ Pre-Syrian” readings. 

It should be remarked, however, that the assump¬ 
tion of a deliberate and authoritative Gra?co-Svri;m 


Wc may add his friend Theodore of Mopaueatin (<l. 420). See the re¬ 
cent edition of his Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles by Hr. Il.ltSwcte 
(Cambridge, 1880-62), and the Excursus on 
Compare Schilrcr’s review in tho 
col. 414. 




the text, vol. ii. pp» 340-345. 
Thcol. Lit. Zcitung," 1882, No. 19, 
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critical conjectnro of 


recension is based upon a 
Wcstcott and Uort rntlicr than historical evidence. 

The only trace of it is an obscure remark of Jerome 

concerning Luciatius, a presbyter and reputed foun¬ 
der of the Antiochian school (martyred A.D. 312), 

and llesychiue, 

copies of the New Testament with questionable 

An nutlioritutive 


an Egyptian bishop, that certain 


readings were called after them, 
recension by the learned fathers of the Niccno and 

age, who had access to much older man- 


post-Nicene 

uscripts than we now possess, would enhance rather 
than diminish the value of the textus receptu#, unless 
it is counterbalanced by internal and other document¬ 
ary evidence. This, however, is strongly against it. 
A careful comparison shows that the l'rc- Syrian 
readings are preferable, and best explain the Syrian 

readings. Tischcndorf emphasizes the rule that the 
reading which explains the variations is presumably 
the original. 




It is verv natural that the Antiochian or Con6tan> 

tinopolitan text became the ruling text. Constanti¬ 
nople was the heiress of Antioch, the centre of the 


smnone diacordat et u 
rfirrrtpf n'rii/oi-um tram ties duett, uno de Jonte qutrrrvdum eat . Prater- 

mitto eo* evdiers quo* a Luciano t( Hesyckio nuncupate* paucorum hominum 
adaerit perrtraa conieniio, quibu* utique net 
LXX interpretra etmendare quid licuit nee i 

multarum gentium lingui* Scripiura an to tranaiata doerat falaa « 
addita sunt . 

tissimus, Antiochene* eccteaia 
iuboracit, u t usque nunc nueeda 

nu ncu pen tut\ 

Lucianos apocrypha. 


Kpiat. ad Dnmasum - " Hoc certe otn i 




ia toto Veteri Inatrumento post 
Aoro profuit cmendoaae, cum 


J r 




In De (Vru iUuatr. 77, Jerome uti : ** Luciano*, vir doc - 

foafttm m Scripturarum studio 

ice Scripturarum Lucianea 

pelia qua fa Is or ii 


Comp. Decret. Gtia*. tl 14 : 
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Eastern Church, And the guardian of Greek learning 
which after the migration of nations died out in the 

and the capture of Constantinople bv the 
Turks was overruled by Providence for the revival 

of Greek learning by fugitive scholars and the im¬ 
portation of biblical and classical manuscripts to 

Europe. 

( v 2.) The Western text. 


West: 


It is most easily reco 
nized in the Old Latin version, and in the few extant 


cr. 


bilingual uncials which were written in the West (in 
Italy and Gaul), as D ( i> of the Gospels and Acts, and 

of the Epistles. It spread very rapid!v, and 
diverged from the original standard before the mid¬ 
dle of the second century. The text of the ante- 

Nicene fathers not connected with Alexandria is 
substantially Western (Justin. Iremeus, Ilippolytus. 
Methodius, even Eusebius). Its prevailing charac¬ 
teristics are a love of paraphrase (as Matt. xxv. 1: 
Luke xx. 34; Eph. v. 30), and a disposition to enrich 
the text by parallel passages in the Gospels and ad¬ 
ditions from traditional (and perhaps apocryphal) 

sources (as in John v. 4; vii. 53-viii. 11; Matt. xx. 
28). 

were changed, omitted, and inserted with astonish¬ 
ing freedom, wherever it seemed that the meaning’ 
could be brought out with greater force and definite¬ 
ness ” (ii. 122). Jerome's Vulgate removed some of 
these defects, which was one of the motives of his 
revision. We find analogous phenomena in some 

of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, which 

exist in two texts, the one being an amplified and 
interpolated modification of the other; also in some 


n 


2 ) 


Words, clauses, and even whole sentences 


U 
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tlio Epistle of Barnabas, 


post-apostolic writings, 
tlio Shepherd of Hennas, ami the Ignat inn Epistles. 

(3.) Tlio Alexandrian or Egyptian text.' It is 

ions of tlio Alexandrian 


T: 


found in the abundant quota! 
fathers, Clement of Alexandria, Origcn 
Didyinurt, Cyril of Alexandria, parth 
of Ciesarea, and in the Egyptian 
the Mcmphitic). It 

of extraneous matter and ft delicate philological tact 

We often find the Alex- 


Dionysius, 
also, Eusebius 

versions (especially 

is characterized by tiie absence 


in changes of language, 
andrian group opposed to all other documents, often 
the Alexandrian and Syrian groujts combined in op¬ 
position to the others, implying an adoption of nil 

Alexandrian rending by the Syrian text” (ii. 132). 

(4.) The Nki tkal text. This is most free from 

later corruption 

autographs. 


and mixture, and comes nearest the 
It is best represented by B (which is 
nlote except tlio Pastoral Epistles, the Apoca¬ 
lypse, and the last four chapters of Hebrews), and 
next by » (which contains the whole New Testa¬ 
ment without a gap). These two MSS., the oldest 

and most important of all, though fully known only 
in our day, seem to be independently derived from 
a common original not fur from the autographs, and 
their concurrence is conclusive in determining the 
text when not contravened by strong internal evi¬ 
dence. Dr. Hort surmises ^ii. 2t>7) that both were 
written in the West, probably at Koine (where the 
Greek language prevailed in the Church during the 

first two centuries), that the ancestors of B were 


co 


Called the Afrieam text by Beni ley and BenceL. 
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wholly Western (in the geographical, not the textual 
sense), and the ancestors of k partly Alexandrian. 1 
The later corrections of clerical errors and textual 
readings in these MSS. by different hands (especially 
those of R a , and x c ) furnish at the same time 
important contributions to the history of the text. 
Next to them in authority are C,L,P, T,J), £. A (in 

the Acts and Epistles, but not in the Gospels), Z, 33, 
and in Mark A. Among these, C and L have the 

largest Alexandrian element. Many Pre-Syrian 
readings are supported by ancient versions or fa¬ 
thers, and commended by internal evidence, though 

not contained in Greek MSS. Among the fathers 

the Pre-Syrian and Neutral element is strongest in 
Origen, Didymus, to a considerable extent in Euse¬ 
bius, and in Cyril of Alexandria. 

From these various types the apostolic text is to 
be restored, not by mechanical adjustment, but by 
the genealogical method or the careful study of the 
history of the written text and the relations of de¬ 
scent and affinity which connect the several witnesses. 
Not any of them can be exclusively and implicitly 
trusted. All the extant documents are more or less 
mixed , and embody a certain number of departures 
from the autographs, which began to he corrupted 
in the first generation after the apostles. The vast 
majority of changes date from the first and second 


1 The Roman origin of B would most naturally account for its being in 
the Vatican Library from its very beginning, and tlie absence of any trace 
of its being imported. But if fit was likewise written in Rome, it is not 

easy to explain how it ever was transported to the Convent at Mount 

Sinai. 
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centuries, and were current in tlio fourth, when the 
text began to assume a stereotyped form in the East 
through tlio controlling influence of Constantinople, 
i/utristic quotations, being definitely chronological, 
are the oldest witnesses, going up to the third and 
second centuries, but they are often free and loose, 
and poorly edited; next, those versions (Syriac, Latin, 
Egyptian) which go back to the same date, hut they 
have undergone revisions; and lastly, Greek ]VISS., 

n few of which date from the middle of the fourth 

century, but are based again upon older copies, prob¬ 
ably from tlio second century, and hence they are 

in fact as old witnesses ns the oldest fat lid's and 
versions, besides being more complete and direct. 

The process of restoration is very complicated and 
difficult, and much remains confused or doubtful. 

lhit in the majority of cases the true reading cun be 
fixed with certainty, as is shown by the increasing 
consensus of the most competent critics and com¬ 
mentators. With all the variations, the texts of 

■ 

Lachnmnn, Tischendorf (bis eighth and last edition), 

Trcgclles, nud Westeott and Ilort, arc substantially 
one nnd the same. If Westeott and Uort have 
failed, it is by nn overestimate of the Vatican Codex, 
to which (like Lachnmnn and Tregcllos) they assign 
the supremacy, while Tischendorf may have given 

too much weight to the Sinnitic Codex. Absolute 
unanimity in cases where the evidence is almost 
equally divided cannot bo expected among 6cbol 
of independent judgment, nor is it at all necessary 

for the practical purposes of the New Testament. 
In the absence of the apostolic autographs, and the 
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extreme improbability of their recovery, we must 
be content with an approximation to the original 
text. Future discovery and future criticism 
diminish the doubts concerning alternative readings, 

” ft / 

but will not materially alter the text. 

Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament derives an 

additional interest from its close connection and 
simultaneous publication with the Anglo-American 
Revision of the English Testament. Both editors 
were prominent members of the British New Tes¬ 
tament Company of Revisers, and Dr. Hurt took a 
leading part in the discussion of all textual ques¬ 
tions, which were always settled before the transla¬ 
tion. The method pursued was to bear first Dr. 
Scrivener, as the champion of the traditional text, 
and then Dr. Ilort for additional remarks and in 
favor of any changes that seemed desirable. The 
task could not have been intrusted to more compe¬ 
tent hands. Dr. Flort advocated his side with con¬ 
summate skill and complete mastery of the whole 
field, yet he was never followed slavishly by the 
Revisers, several of whom are experienced textual 
critics as well as exegetes, and were thoroughly pre¬ 
pared for each meeting. The American Company 
likewise devoted many days and hours to discussions 

of various readings, and sent a few elaborate papers 
to their English brethren. Parts of the Greek text 
were printed for private and confidential use of the 
English and American Revisers—the Gospels, with 
a temporary preface, in 1871, the Acts and Catholic 

Epistles in 1873, the Pauline Epistles in 1875, the 

Apocalypse in 1876; hut the second volume was 


111V 
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withheld till the Revision was completed. The 
editors, while thus materially aiding the two Com¬ 
panies of Revisers, received in turn the benefit of 
their criticism, which enabled them to introduce 
into the stereotype plates “ many corrections deal¬ 
ing with punctuation or otherwise of u minute kind, 

together with occasional modifications of reading'’ 
(ii. IS). The result is that i n typogra phical accuracy 
the Greek Testament of Westcott an 

ahlyunsur 

with the text adopted by the Revisers; for,although 
they differ in about two hundred places, nearly all 
these variations are rccognizx'd in the margin either 

of the Greek text or the English Revision us alter¬ 
nate readings.' It is one of the chief merits of the 
Revised Version that it puts the English reader in 
possession of an older and purer text than any other 
version, ancient or modern. It is tho first, and so 

far the only, popular version which embodies tho 

results of tho latest discoveries and investigations 

n 

of the original form of the Greek Testament. 


ort is prob- 
•monizes essentially 


ri 




Notk.—D r. 1) kook it Foss Wkstcott 


bom Jan 12,1825; educated 

at Trinity College, Cambridge; appointed Canon at Peterborough in lHti9, 
and Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge in 1870. He has written 


i.i 


A few insignificant errors of the first edition. 

Matt. x. 9 (p. 28), have since been corrected. 

* f.'. j., Westcott and Hort read in John L 18, ^oroying in the 

ti fiovoyfvfc fitic on the margin; while the Revisers read “the only 
begotten Son" in tlie text,and “God only begotten"on the margin. In 

Acts xvi.32, Westcott and llort: roe 5tov, text, ropier, margin; Revis¬ 
ers ; “ of the Lonl," margin “ God. 

variations in Harpers* diglot edition, nn, xci.-cii. 


bttiuv for vfiiLv in 


r T 1 


text 


See the convenient list of noteworthy 
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a number of able nml useful works, ns a I Jut my of the F.n</ldh Bible, 

History o f the Canon of the A etr Testament, nn Introduction to the Study 

of the Cuspids (republished bv II. 11. Mnckett, Boston), 
the Gospel oj St. .John (which ranks 




a Commentary on 

among the very hvM parts in i he 
Speaker’s Commentary”), the F.pistles of St. John, ami 

triljntions to *Snhe1i\s 


valuable eon 


llible Dictionary* 


I)r. Tknton John Antmonv 


Hour was born April 23, 1828, educated ot Trinity (VI )< 


f'ambridge 

and appointed llulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam 


bridge in 18*8, 


lie wrote Two Dissertations 


jAOVoyt% o/r; ami on 

the Constant inopoUtun Creed (a singularly able mid acute plea for the 


on 




read¬ 


only begotten God^ 

the Greek Testament (a masterpiece of critical learning 
and a number of valuable articles in Smith and Cheetham’s 


in John h the Introduction and ppeudi 

and sagacitv). 

Diet ionarv 


m£r 


.r I u 


of Christian Antiquities," and Smith nml Wace’s "Dictionary of Christian 
Biography." Both belong to what may be called the Evangelical Cath¬ 
olic School of Anglican Divines, but they take no part in the ecclesiastical 
party controversies of the age. 

The Greek Testament of Westcott and Hurt was well received bv 


competent scholars in England and other countries. It was virtually 
(not formally) endorsed even before its publication by the English lie- 
vision Company, which includes some of the ablest biblical critics nml 
exegetes of the age. This is the highest commendation. Bishop Light- 
foot acknowledged the benefit of their assistance in the revision of the 
text of his Commentary on Galatians (p. viii.) aa early as 18(15. When 
the work was at last given to the public, the somewhat captions and 
fault-finding “Saturday Review" for May 21, 1881, greeted it a9 "prob¬ 


ably the most important contribution to biblical learning in our genera 
tioil. 


The Church Quarterly Review (for Jan. 1882, pp. -119-150), 
and other leading organs of public opinion in England too numerous 
to mention, with one signal exception (“The Quarterly Review," of 
which we shall speak in the next section), contained highly appre¬ 
ciative notices. In America, it met likewise a warm welcome. Dr. Ezra 
Abbot (a most competent judge) says: “It can hardly be doubted that 

their [Wcsteott and Hort’s] work i9 the most important contribution to 

I 

the scientific criticism of tlie New Testament text which has vet been 


Prof. Benj. B. Warfield 
thorough mastery of the sub¬ 
ject, with the judgment that the text of Wcstcott and Hort is “the 
beet and purest that has ever passed through the press, and, fur the 
future, must he recognized 


Rel. Encycl. 


i. 277). 


made (Schaff s 
eludes a lengthy notice, which betrays 


con 


the best basis for further work ("The 
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of New York for April, 1883, p. S65). The 

recognized utilue oa the Continent. ll 

lioch-making” work by the most competent textual critic 

in this 




Presbyterian Review 
lext haa already secured 

hailed as an 










of (Jermmiy, since the death of Tiachendorf, and his 
department, Or. Oscar von tiebhardt. 

Hurt's rending# iti his recent i 

Orcrk and the (I neco-German edition, Li pa. 1881), and pays them this 

Hie Trryellet, 


He haa incorporated Westcott and 
of Tischcmlorf'* latest text (both the 


1 T VIh 


weighty tribute (.Vor. Test, Or, <t Crnn,, 1 lit rod. p. vii.) • 

/ntUiit/m nach Westcott a nd Hart tot seesentlichen tien (JmmlsaUrn, teelche 
in dir Kritik des ,\euen Testaments ewyejuhrt tu htibev, iltis Uribetnlc Yer- 

tlienst Dachmanns ist . Wat aber die neuste enyliseke A usyabe ror alien iMren 






I 'orgdttfjeritintn ausieiehnet, ist die systematischr, in sole hem Vmfany 
uner trickle I'rnrrrfkUMy der Tertesyeschirhle zur Clussijicirutty und Alb 

tchdtzumj dev versckifdemn Zruyen, und the consequente Ilundhttbuny der so 

yemmneneu Grundsdtze 6r» A utflihruay der kritischen Operation. 

Ileriheau notices Westcott and llort moat favorably in Haniack and 
Schllrer’s '• ! heolog ische Liicratur*Zcitung" for Oct, 21, 1W*2, cuL 
and places their text not only on a par with those of Tirgelles and 
Tiachendorf (ed. viii.), hut even above them in regard to method and 
extraordinary accuracy (“ terpen der twr/ewandten J drthwle vei der aus~ 

srronlnitlichrn < icnauiykrU der Arbeit”). The 

presses his amazenirnt at the vehement attack of Dean Ikirgun in the 
Quarterly Review," which ho thinks needs no refutation. I may add 
that Professor Ilcnihard Wei**, of Rrrlin, one of the ablest living com* 
men t a tors, and editor of the new editions of Meyer on the t Impels and on 
Romans, nut only agrees with the uncial text 

sides with Cod. 11 and Westcott and Hurt versus Cod. N and Tiachendorf, 

e.y., in John i. 18 (/joi'oyt^c Slut); Rom. i. 27, 29; ii. 2,16; iti. 38. 

These are Protestant judgments, Hut what ia even more remarkable, 
is the equally favorable judgment of Roman Cat hnlic scholars. I)r. 11 und- 

hausen, of Mainz, declares in the 11 f.iterttriscker IItmthreise r Jut das Kutko- 

lisrhe DeutscMlattd.” Mllnster, 1882, No. 19, coL 590: 




Dr. Carl 






critic (coL 494) 


Itlij 


it 


whole, but frequently 
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Voter alien bisntr 


t. 


auj dem Grbirtr der neutrstamentlichm Text kritik 

pebiikit dem Westcott-Uorftchen unstreitiy die Palme." The same intel¬ 
ligent writer says (col. 586): " Die riofachm nod klaren (intmdprinerpien 
I.achmaHh's in Yrrbmdtmy 
Ideen (Die shack's, die sq/iuwn i lni 
Forschnnyen Tischendorf* 7 'reptiles' v. A. 

iscArn Operationen der bciden Cambridyrr Projt 
am u den vorlieyenden 


We r 
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schoffev. lie objects, as a Catholic, to the critical treatment of Mark 
xvi. ( J-20, ami John vii. 53-viii, 11, but nilils (col. 58l>) that, ns to the rest, 
Wcstcott ami Hurt present the New' Testament text “in a pnritv ami 
primitiveness (i« finer Reinheit mtd UrsprutuflichktU ) siiperiur to any 

criticnl edition which has as yet appeared.” The same opinion has been 
expressed by an eminent French Catholic scholar. Louis Duchesne opens 
a revieiv of Wcstcott and Uort in the ‘ Bulletin Crititjiic " of Paris for 
•Ian. 15, 1882 (as quoted by Ilnndhausen), with the words: “ I'oict un 

tivre destine d fuire epoque duns hi critique du Xuui-eau-l'estanient." 


SCRIVENER AND PALMER. 

Simultaneously with the edition of Wcstcott and 

Hort there appeared two other editions of the Greek 
Testament, which make no claim to be independent 
critical recensions of the text, but have a special 
interest and value in connection with the English 
Revision, and supplement each other. They were 
carefully prepared by two members of the Xcw 
Testament Company of the Canterbury Revisers; 
blit it is distinctly stated that “the Revisers arc not 

responsible” for the publication. Tliev were under¬ 
taken by the English University I 

The first is by Dr. F, H. A. Scrivener (Prebenda¬ 
ry of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon), and is published 
by the University Press of Cambridge under the 

wJ ™ 

title: The Xew Testament in the Oriatnal Greek, 

4 f 

according to the Text followed in the Authorized 

Version [i. e., the text us receptus of Beza's edition 

of 159S], together with the Variations adopted in the 

It wised Version. lie puts the new readings at the 
foot of the page, and prints the displaced readings 
of the text in heavier type. In an Appendix 

(pp. G4S-656), he gives a list of the passages where¬ 
in the Authorized Version departs from Beza’s text 


> 


resses. 
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of 1598, and Agrees with certain earlier editions of 
the Greek Testament. The departures of King 
James's Version from Bcza are only about a hun¬ 
dred and ninety in all, and of comparatively little 

importance; while the departures of the Revision 
from the lextus receptua are said to number over 

live thousand.' 

Dr. Scrivener is favorably known from his pre¬ 
vious edition of the Received Text with the varia¬ 
tions of modern editors, and from valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the material ns well as the scicnco of textual 
criticism, to which w’c have often referred, lie is 
the most learned representative of the conservative 
school of textual criticism, but is gradually and stead¬ 
ily approaching the position of the modern critics in 
exchanging tho tertua receptua for the older uncial 
text. He frankly confesses “ that there was a time 

when lie believed that the inconveniences and dan¬ 
gers attending a formal revision of the Bible of Kill 
exceeded in weight any advantages which might ac¬ 
crue from it;" that “his judgment has been influ- 


1 I have not seen an authentic estimate of the whole number of textual 

changes; but the following are two specimens: in the Sermon on the 

Mount (Matt, v.-vii.), which contains 111 verse*. the Revisers have made 
44 changes of text, in 38 of which they agree with Lachmaim, Tischen- 
dorf, anil Tregelles; in tl\e First EpisUe to Timothy, they have made in 
about the same number of verses nearly the same number of changes—viz., 
48, of which 41 had been previously adopted by the three eminent critics 

named. Sec The He rise IS and the Greek Text of the Xet r Testa mm t, Lond. 
1882, p.38 s«]. Dean Rurgon asserts ('’Quarterly Review," Ko.304, Oct. 1881, 
p. 307) thnt “ the textus receptus has been departed from (by tbc Revisers) 

far more than nOOO times, almost invariably for the worse.*’ According to Dr. 
Scrivener and Canon Cook the whole number of textual chances is 61 
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enced, though slowly and with some reluctance, by 

the glowing necessity for a change imposed bv the 
rapid enlargement of the field of biblical knowledge 

within the last forty years;” and that “his new 

opinion has been not a little confirmed by the 
perience lie has gained while actually engaged upon 
the execution of the work.” 1 2 And as regards the 

text, he says, after enumerating the recent, discov¬ 
eries of MSS.: 




ex 


When these and a flood of other 
documents, including the more ancient Syriac, Latin, 

and Coptic versions, are taken into account, mad¬ 
ulterations in the Greek text cannot but be made, 
unless wc please to close our eyes to the manifest 
truth. Of these changes 6ome will not influence 

the English version at all, many others very slight¬ 
ly ; some are of considerable, a few of 

portance; yet not one of them sufficient to disturb 

a single article of the common faith of Christen¬ 
dom. 


U 


frrent. nn- 




77 a 


1 In nn article written for the “Sunday-School Times” of Philadelphia, 

1880, and reprinted in The Bible and its Study, Philadelphia (725 Chestnut 
Street), p. 29. 

2 L.c. p. 33 sq. His Six lectures on the Text of the Xe it Testament, 
published in 1875, mark a little progress beyond the second edition of hid 

Introduction to the Criticism of the Kew Testament, 1874, and the third 
edition published in 1883, occupies substantially the same position. He 
gives up the spurious interpolation of the three witnesses as hopelessly 

untenable, and on the disputed reading in 1 Tim. Hi. 10, where his 

friend, Dean Hurgon, so strenuously insists on $tur, Scrivener, in 
i.eetiues, p. 192 sq. f makes the following admission: 

Codd. A, C. be kept out of sight (ami we know not how more light can 
be thrown on their testimony), this is one of the controversies which 
the discovery of Cod. X ought to have closed, since it adds a tirst-rnte un¬ 
cial witness to a cose already very strong through the support of versions. 


hut 


1 On the whole, if 
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The other edition is edited by Dr. £. Palmer 
(Archdeacon of Oxford), and published by the Clar¬ 
endon Press under the titlo: H KAINH AIA0HKH. 
The Greek Testament with the Headings adopted 

by the Revisers of the Authorised Version , Oxford 
1881.' 

Palmer pursues the oppoBito method from that 
of Scrivener: he presents the Greek text followed 

by the Revisers, and puts the discarded readings of 
tho textus receptus (t. <?., the edition of Stephens, 

1550)’ and of tho version of 1611 in foot-notes. 
Tho Revisers state, in the Preface from the Jerusa¬ 
lem Chamber (p.xiii., royal-octavo edition), that they 

did not esteem it within their province “ to construct 
a continuous and complete Greek text. In many 
eases the Knglish rendering was considered to repre¬ 
sent correctly cither of two competing readings in 
tho (■ reek, and then the (picstion of tho text was 

Slowly nml dcliUrately, vet in full confidence that God in other jiasaages 
of hiii writ ton word has sufficiently assured us of the 1 Viper Divinity of his 
Incarnate Son, we have yielded up this clause as no longer tenable against 
the accumulated force of external evidence which baa been brought against 

it.” In bis Iniroti, ed. iii. p.C37G4*J, he s|M.<aks hesitatingly. In his last 

ed. of the Stephanie text (1887) lie records the readings of Westcott and 

Port, hut calls their ed. a “ tplemhdu m prectitutn, min rrif/ja fi'f «** - ’ 

* The University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge hare also published 

1'ht PurulUl \<w Tntament, Orttk and /.’« gtisk, giviug the Authorised 

Vrnum, the Revised Version, the Revised Greek text, and the Headings 
displaced bv the Revisers, in parallel columns (with 
Nuv, 18H2. Very elegant and useful editions. 

1 The text of Stephens, as reprinted by Mill in 1707, formed the 
of all Oxford editions down to Scrivener*s edition (1877), of which Palmer 
baa made free U9C. l)ut the Authorised Version of 1611 follows 

text (1698) rather than that of Stephens, although the difference it not 
very great. 




for MS. notes). 
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Palmer, with the aid of lists 
of readings prepared by the Revisers in the progress 
of their work, lias constructed a continuous text, 
taking for the basis the third edition of Stephens 
(1550), and following it closely in all cases in which 
the Revisers did not express a preference for other 
readings ; even the orthography, the spelling of 
proper names, and the typographical peculiarities 
or errors of Stephens are, with a few exceptions, re¬ 
tained. The chapters are marked as in Stephens's 

edition, the distribution into verses accords with 
that in the Authorized Version, and the division into 
paragraphs is conformed to the English Revision. 


usually not raised. 




The year 1881 has been fruitful above any other 
in editions of the New Testament in Greek and the 
Revised English Version; and the demand for the 
latter in Great Britain and the United States has 
been beyond all precedent in the history of litera¬ 
ture. We may well call it the year of the repnb- 
lication of the Gospel. The immense stimulus thus 
given to a careful and comparative study of the 
words of Christ and his apostles must bear rich 

f rn i t. 

The first printed edition of the Greek Testament 
in 1510 was followed by the great Reformation of 
1517. May the numerous editions of 1881 lead to a 
deeper understanding and wider spread of the Chris¬ 
tianity of Christ! 




FEINTED TEXT OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 

The history of the printed text from Erasmus 
down to the Westminster Revision is a gradual re¬ 
covery of the original text. It follows the stream 
of tradition from late copies of the Middle Ages up 
to Niccnc and ante-Niceno copies, and as near as pos¬ 
sible to the very fountain of the autographs, as fast 
as ancient documents come to light and as the science 
of textual criticism Advances. But every inch of 

progress had to be conquered against stubborn op¬ 
position. The story of the crucifixion and resurrec¬ 
tion is repented again and again in the history of 

the Bible, which is the standard-bearer of the Church 
militant. Every new truth, every discovery and in¬ 
vention, Itas to tight its way through hostile prejudice 
and ignorance, and pass the ordeal of martyrdom be¬ 
fore it is recognized, 
won) 

ally or figuratively true in all ages, 
may proceed from priest or people, from the San¬ 
hedrin or the Sorbonnc or the mob; it may he 
orthodox or heretical, bloody or unbloody, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances and tho spirit of the times. 
The persecution of the Bible and Bible versions has 

been of all kinds. 

Tin: first edition of the Greek Testament was 
deprecated by tho crowd of monks as a great calam¬ 
ity, and Erasmus was violently assailed by the arro¬ 
gant iguoranco of Archbishop Lee of York and the 

1 This is the literal rendering of Tertullian's well-known “5 
nittytiu t’Am/ianortiNi ” ( Apoiogttica last chanter). 


No cross, no crown. 
Itiood is the seed of Christians 


The 


it 


I 


was liter- 

Persecution 
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envious traditional learning of the Complutensian 
rival editor, Stuniea, who charged him with the 
crime of omitting the spurious witnesses in 1 John 
v. 7, and even with intentional insult to Spain for 
misspelling 'Liravta for 'lawavta in Rom. xv. 2S. 
Robert Stephanus had to Hee from the wrath of 

the doctors of the Sorbonnc to Protestant Geneva. 

Walton’s critical apparatus roused the orthodox op¬ 
position of the great Puritan, Dr. Owen. Mill was 
assailed after his death, which soon followed the 

issue of his Greek Testament with 30,000 various 
readings, by the distinguished commentator Whit¬ 
by ; Bentley by Conyers Middleton ; Benge 1 by 
Wetstein (who could not appreciate the classifica¬ 
tion of authorities into families); Wetstein in turn 
by Frey and Iselin, who charged him with heresy 
and drove hi in from Basle to Amsterdam. Gries- 
bacli was overwhelmed with abusive epithets by his 
rival. Matthsei. Lnchmann was scornfully criticised 
by the learned rationalist, C. F. A. Fritzschc, who 
called him “the ape of Bentley.” Tregelles was 
lonjj ignored and allowed almost to starve in rich 

O Q 

England, till he lost his eyesight in deciphering 
old MSS. for his Greek Testament. Tischendorf 
was annoyed and slandered by Simonides, who im¬ 
pudently claimed to have written the Codex Sinaiti- 
eus with his own hand. 

Translations of the Bible made for public use 
have fared still worse in proportion to the number 
of their judges. Jerome’s irritable temper was 

sorely tried by the braying of “the two-legged don¬ 
keys” (bijpedes aselli ), as lie rather coarsely called 
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his ignorant opponents; even the great and good 
St. August in feared more harm than good from his 
friend’* attempt to revise the Latin Bible After the 
Jlebraica verita* y and continued to uso the old ver¬ 
sion with all its blunders, which ho had not Greek 

or Hebrew learning enough to correct, lie was 
highly offended at Jcromo’s substituting hedera 
(ivy) for eucurbita (gourd) in the Book of Jonah 

(iv. 0); and a certain bishop nearly lost his charge 
for venturing to defend the new rendering, 
two hundred years the old Itala was quoted, even 

by popes. But eleven centuries after Jerome’s death 

(410), the Council of Trent (April 8,1546) raised his 

Vulgate to equal dignity with the original (which, 
of course, was a most serious blunder in the opposite 
direction 

John M'iclif of Oxford, 11 the Morning Star of the 

Reformation,” and the chief author of the first com¬ 
plete version of tho whole Bible into tho Knglish 
tongue (though only from the Latin Vulgate), was 
denounced by tho Archbishop of Canterbury and 
High Chancellor of England (Arundel) as “that 
pestilent wretch of damnable memory, son of tho 

old serpent., yea tho forerunner and disciple of anti¬ 
christ, who, as tho complement of his wickedness, 
invented a new translation of the Scriptures into 
his mother tongue. 

(1415), which burned John IIns and Jcroino of 

Prague, condemned both the writings and the bones 
of Wiclif to the Hame6; and in 1428 his remains 
were solemnly ungraved, burned to ashes, and cast 
into tho brook Swift, which, ns Fuller save, 11 con- 




For 


The Council of Constance 
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veyed them into the Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn 

into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean; and 

thus the ashes of Wiclif are the emblem of his doc¬ 
trine, which now is dispersed all the world over. 

In 1880, five hundred years after the completion of 
his English Bible, Wielif’s 

in five continents. 

The first edition of "William Tyndale’s translation 
of the Greek Testament from the newly published 

text of Erasmus had to be smuggled into England, 

oc? c 

and was publicly burned by order of the Bishop of 

London (Tnnstall), in St. Paul’s Church-yard ; the 

next five editions which were printed before 1530 
fared not much better; hence there remain of the 
first edition only one fragment, of the second one 
copy, wanting the title-page, and another very im¬ 
perfect, and of the other four two or three copies. 1 
Tvndale himself was strangled and then burned in 

his prison at Vilvorden (Oet. 6,1536), praying, Lord! 
open the King of England's eves.” Yet he is now 

universal!v revered as the chief author of the idiom 




memory was celebrated 


1 See Wcstcott, 11 is?. of the E. Bible , p. 45. The filial edition of Tynrtale’a 

translation of the New Testament hailed from his prison (15851. Luther’s 

German Version met with extraordinary success in Germany. Vet it 
was forbidden in the Duchy of Saxony (by Duke George), in Bavaria, 

Austria, Brandenburg, and other countries. The theological faculty of the 
University of Leipsic pronounced unfavorable judgment; and the Roman 
Catholic, Kmser, wrote a book against it in 15'23, in which he charged it 
with no less than 1400 errors and heresies (mostly departures from the 
Latin Vulgate oil the ground of the Greek original). Afterwards Emser 
published a translation of his own, in which he copied whole pages of 
Luther’s version, adapting it only to the Latin Vulgate. The very enemies 
of Luther when writing in German were forced to use his language. See 
Kostlin. Martin Luther, L C07. 
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of our English Bible, and as tho man who “ caused 
boy that drivoth tho plough to know more of the 
Scripture*’ than tho pric6t and tho pope of his day. 
And from tho banks of tho Thames, near tho very 
spot where his English Testament went up in a tierv 
chariot, like Elijah, more Bibles are now sent to all 

parts of the globe in one year than were copied in 

the first fifteen centuries of our era. 

The authors of the Geneva Version were fugitives 

from persecution ; but their great improvements 

upon the preceding versions passed into our Au¬ 
thorized Version, notwithstanding the prejudice and 
hatred of King James, who thought it the worst 

translation ever made. 

The Authorized Vorsion itself was received with 
indifference from churchmen and violent opposition 
from all quarters, as tho translators predicted in the 
first sentence of their Preface; it was charged with 
bad theology, bad scholarship, ami bad English; for 
fifty years it had to fight its way into general rccog- 
nition; and Hugh Broughton, the greatest Hebraist 
of his day, but a bad-tempered and “ nnclubbablo 
man, and hcnco omitted in the selection of t he 
Translators, attacked it with the tomahawk, and 

sent word to King James that he K had rather bo 

rent in pieces with wild horses” than help to bring 
such a mistranslation into public use. 1 And yet 
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Wcsteott (//»#/. of tkt English Hiblf, p, 160, note 2) nvr : 
of Hugh Broughton on the English Bible ought not to be passed over 
it bout noticr. This greet Hebreist violently attacked the Bishops' 
Bible, and sketched a plan for a new version which his own 
was sufficient to make impracticable. He afterwards published t 
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this same version is now universally recognized as 
one of the best, if not the very best, ever made, and 
has proved for more than two hundred years the 

greatest blessing which Providence has bestowed 
upon the English-speaking race. 

It would be a bad omen for the revised text and 
version of 18S1 if they had escaped the fate of their 
predecessors and been received without opposition. 
The days of bloody persecution are over, but the 
human passions which instigated them survive. 


lions of Daniel, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, anti Job, ami offered his help 

towards the execution of the royal version. His overbearing temper, as 

it appears, caused him to be excluded from the work; but bis printed 
renderings were not without influence upon the Revisers— e.g., Dan.iii.5.” 

I have examined (in the Astor Library) the works of Hugh Broughton 
which were published in London, 1GG2. in one folio volume of 732 pages, 
under the high-sounding title: “ The ) I o rks of the Great Albionean Divine, 
Reno tru’d in Many Nations far Rare Skill in Salons ami A thefts Tongues, 

and Familiar Acquaintance with all Rabbinical Learning." John Liglit- 
foot says of him. in the preface, that “ among his friends lie was of a very 
sweet, affable, and loving carriage,” but “sharp, severe, and exceeding 
bold against error, and impiety.” His judgment of King James's Bible is 
given on p. GG1. It is addressed to the King's attendant, ami begins as 
follows: 

which bred in vie a sadnesse that will grieve me while I breath. 


The late Bible (Right Worshipfull) was sent to me to censure. 

It is so ill 


Tell his .1 faiestie that I had rather be rent in pieces with wild horses. 


done. 

than any such translation, by my consent, should be urged upon poor churches." 
Then follow various objections, anu the first reveals at once the motive 
and animus of the critic, namely: “My advisement they regarded not , but 
still make Seth a fool, to name his son sorrowfull Enosh [Gen. iv. 2G].” 


atheism in the text. 

I will suffer no scholar in the world to cross me in 


lie even charges the translators with leaving 
He protests (p. GG3): 

Ebrew or Greek, when I am sure I have the truth.” Broughton’s criticism 

bnttum fuhnen, and is only remembered now as a curiosity in the 
history of the odium theologicum. which is not likely to die out until 


was a 


human nature is transformed. 
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There arc many lineal descendants of those priests 
who, in the reign of ITenry VIII., preferred their 

old-fashioned Mumpnimu*, 1)omine y to the new¬ 
fangled Smnpnmus. Even in the enlightened State 
f Connecticut a pious deacon is reported to have 
opposed the revision of 1881 with the conclusive 
argument 


o 


If St. James's Version was good enough 

for St. Pnul, it is good enough for me. 
also not a few heirs of the spirit of Archbishop 
Arundel and Bishop Tunstall who, if they had the 
power, would gladly commit the Westminster Re¬ 
vision, Greek and English, to the flames ad majorem 

Dei fjlvriamy and shout a Te Deum. 

Foremost among the learned opponents of the 

latest progress in biblical scicnco is the anonymous 
Author of three famous articles on “New Testament 
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in the London “Quarterly Review. 
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Revision 




For Oct. IMHI, Jan. ami April, 18X2—-Non. 304,305,806. The articles 

have since been republished under the title: The Reritum 

John William Bukoox, 1U>., Dean of Chichester, London, IKH3. The 
book in enlarged bv a very sharp reply to Ilishop Ell icon (as 
Critic,” not as a “ Successor of the Apostles"). The severity of tone in in 

creased rather than softened, and the He vision is unsparingly condemned 
in italics, as “ the most aatimishuiy, us ire// us the 

blumlrr of the age" (Preface, p. xi.). Dean Burgon is the author of 
most elaborate vindication of the genuineness of The Last Tv el re Yrrtet 
of the Gospel according to H. Murk , Oxford, 1871 (334 and xv. pages). In 
this work he rlcarlv foreshadow ed his animus towards the revision mo ve¬ 
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textual 
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ment on p. 2l<4, where he says: 

cumstaiicrs of the tiroes 


I cannot so far forget the unhappy cir- 
to close this note without the further sugges¬ 
tion (sure therein of the approval of our trans-Atlantic brethren [t. e 
Episcopalian churchmen]) that, for a Revision of the Authorised Version 
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to enjoy the confidence of the nation, and to procure for itself acceptance 

at the hands of the Church—it will be found n 


ry that the work 
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They abound in patristic quotations, polemical skill 

and oracular assertions. The modern Broughton 

smelled the battle afar off, and rushed into the 
arena, like Job’s war-horse, with extended nostrils 
rejoicing in his strength, mocking at fear, swallow 
ing the ground with fierceness and rage, and saying 
among the trumpets, Ila, ha ! lie boldly denounces 
the oldest and most valuable manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament, including the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican, as “ a handful of suspicious documents,” 
and condemns the Greek text of Westcott and Ilort 
and of the Revisers (for lie regards the two as iden¬ 
tical) as “ utterly untrustworthy,” “entirely undeserv¬ 
ing of confidence,” and “ demonstrabl v more remote 

O ' bJ 

from the Evangelic verity than any which has ever 
yet seen the light.” And as to the English Revision 
(which he characteristically calls a version “of the 
Church and the sects”), he denounces it as “ a prodi 
ions blunder,” as a translation “which, for the most 

part, reads like a first-rate school-boy’s crib —tasteless 
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should be confided to Churchmen, The Church may never abdicate her 
function of being l a Witness and a Keeper of IIolv Writ.’ Neither can 
she, without H«igrant inconsistency and scandalous consequence, ally her¬ 
self in the work of Kcvisinn with the Sects, Least of nil mnv she assoc i- 

v 

ate with herself in the sacred undertaking an Unitarian teacher, . . . What 
else is this bnt to offer a deliberate insult to the Majesty of Heaven in the 
Divine Person of Him who is alike the Object of the everlasting Gospel 
and its Author ?' 1 When it appeared, ten years afterwards, that not only 
the one 41 Unitarian teacher " (Dr, George Ynnce Smith), but such ortho¬ 
dox churchmen as Westcott and Hurt* and the whole body of lie visors, 
decided the question of the closing verses of Mark against the “demon¬ 
stration" of this Doctor irrefutahilis t he regarded this as “a deliberate 
insult to the Majesty of Heaven," J/inc ilt(E luaynue. 
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servile without being 


unlovely, harsh, unidiomatic; 
really faithful, pcduntic without being really learned; 

unreadable translation, in short; the result of 

vast amount of labor, indeed, but wondrouB little 

He wantonly charges the Revisionists 






11 I 


judgment. 

with having violated their instructions by revising 

the received text (when they were expressly directed 
by their rules to do so), and made themselves “the 

dupes of an ingenious theory-monger” (Hr. Ilort), un¬ 
der whose manipulations they decided textual ques¬ 
tions “at a moment’s notice” (when, as the writer 
might have learned or taken for granted, they spent 

days and weeks and months on their consideration). 

Sncli intemperance stands self-condemned. Over¬ 
done is undone. It requires an amazing amount of 
self-con tide nee to indulge in a wholesale condemna¬ 
tion of the joint work of such veteran and renowned 
scholars as Archbishop Trench, Bishops Ellicott 
Light foot, and Mobcrly, Deans Alford, Stanley, and 
Scott, Archdeaeons Lee and Palmer, and J)rs. West- 
cott, Hort, Scrivener, Kennedy, Humphry, etc., not 
to mention any of the eminent divines who have the 
misfortune to belong to the uncovcnantcd “sects 

of England, Scotland, and the United States. But 

worse than this, the “Reviewer” expressly involves 

in his condemnation Tischendorf, Trcgcllcs, Ijtch- 
mann, Oriesbnch, Bengel, and Bentley fully ns much 
ns Westcott and llort and the Revisionists, and 






1 Sec No, 004, p. 368; No. 

considerable rhetorical culture has taken inspiration 
from the English Dean, and pronounces the style of the Revision 

14 wilful Greek anil woful English/* 


pn. 812,818. 
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An American Bishop of 

well as comfort 
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would turn the wheels of biblical learning back for 
at least fifty, if not a hundred, years. 1 
the readings of the 

as utterly untenable by his ipse dixit and ; 
of post-Niccne quotations, there is scarcely one which 
has not the unanimous support of these 
and the best modern commentators — 

English, and American. His criticism, therefore, is 
not only a sad exhibition of the odium theolo<jicum y 

but a glaring anachronism. lie seems to feci that he 
is doing himself injustice, for he upsets his own dish 
by two reluctant admissions—first, that the tradition¬ 
al text for which lie fights “cries aloud for revision 

in respect of many of its subordinate details ■ 1 and, 
secondly, that the revised translation has “ never se¬ 
riously obscured a single feature of Divine Truth 
and that it “ bears marks of an amount of conscien¬ 
tious (though misdirected) labor which those onlv 
can fully appreciate who have made the same prov¬ 
ince of study to some extent their own.” 3 It is a 
pity that he was not taken into the company of Re¬ 
visers. The discipline and experience of ten years 
could not have been without a wholesome effect. 


r or among 

revised text which he rules out 


a strinjr 


try 


"rent editors 

c? 

Continental. 




He summons all his rhetoric to denounce the critical method of 

Anything more unscientific . 11 


Lachmnmi, Trcgollcs* anil Tischendorf. 

he says, “anythin" more unphilosophicnl, more transparently foolish than 
such a method, can scnrcely be conceived; but it has prevailed for fifty 
venrs, and is now at last more hotlv than ever advocated bv I)rs. Wcstcott 

W r to *- 

and Hort” (No. 306, p. 332). Contrast with this isolated condemnation, 
which can only condemn itself, the unanimous commendations of impartial 
and thoroughly competent critics — English, German, French, American, 
Catholic, and Protestant—on p. 260 sq. 

Quarterly Hevicw,” No. 306, p. 331. 

* No. 305, p. 03 (Revision Revised, p. 232). 
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anticipated in their 
full vindication of their method 

a dignified silence. 

construe this into an 


AVestcott and Ilort, bavin 

second volume 
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The 


aflord to preserve 
Quarterly Reviewer” may 

acknowledgment of defeat, after the fashion of the 

letter to 


cat 






great Heinrich Ewald who, in an open 
Pins IX., u demonstrated ” to him that it was high 
time to resign his triple crown, and, on being asked 

why the pope took no notice of his advice, coolly 
replied, “ He dare not (Zs> wagt es nicht )!” 

Hut two of the learned Revisers (Bishop Ellicott 
and Archdeacon Palmer) have calmly, soberly, and 
convincingly vindicated the disputed readings of 

tho New 

without noticing “flouts and gibes, 

with these words: 


Version against this vehement assault, 

nd conclude 


TT 


[ 


It has been tho desire of the 


i (i 


to bring back tho text to its original shape. 


Revisers 

They do not claim tho title of discoverers. They 

V 

have done little more than verify and register the 
most certain conclusions of modern textual criticism. 


In this, as in other respects, they have endeavored 
to make knowledge which has hitherto been accessi¬ 
ble only to the learned a part of the common heritnge 
of Englishmen. 






Notk.— To this reply the Doan devotes no leas than 159 pages in his 
Revision Revised (pp. 869-626). The personal attack on the venerable 
Bishop KUicott (Archdeacon Palmer is kindly or contemptuously ignored) 
is simply scandalous, and the new defense of the received text in 1 Tim. 
iii. IS against the consensus of modem critics ia a learned fiasco 

lid brutuin Jut mm. 


■1 


The Revisers and the Greek Text of the Xne Testament, by 7Vo Reri 
of the ,Vew Teat ament Company (Lo 
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I may here make a little contribution, from personal inspection during 
the summer of 1884. in addition to the remarks on pp. 1911-20]. 

On p. 444 Dean Ihirgon casts doubt on the testimony of the valuable 
Upsnla Codex Paul. 73 (Act.G8, bought at Venice by Sparfvcnfeld) in favor 
of of (who), and against St«f (GW). But on a visit to the I'nivcrsify 
Library at L'jwttla, July 21, 1884, I examined the famous Gothic Codex 
Argenteus, and also Cod. 73. care fully, and found that it read 

as pen and ink can make it. 

exegesis in Upsala, who was with me, agreed that there could he no room 
for doubt. The passage in question is on p.3G4, about the middle of the 
page. The librarian showed me two letters of inquiry from Dr. Grognn 
(dated Feb. 8 and 21, 1884), ctillcd forth by liurgon’ s dmibtH, mill in¬ 
formed me that a photograph of the page containing Hi 
been sent to him. This testimony is all the more imporlant ns Codex 
73 agrees in the Pauline Epistles with the famous Cod. 33 (Gospels, 
Paul. 17), and contains comments of Chrysostom and Ocrumciiius from 
the Cetena Patrum . Hut for this reason it should be transferred from the 
MS. witnesses to the patristic authorities, (Sec my letter from Upsala 
in the New York “Independent" for Oct, 2, 188L) 

As to Codex A (Alexandrimis) in the British Museum, on which Uur- 
gon lays so much stress, I examined it again, July 2,1884, together with 
one of the librarians and Dr, Chambers of New York (one of the Bcviscrs), 
and we came unanimously to the conclusion that it had been tampered 
with, and that the middle and upper strokes in UC (3eot) were added by 

a later band ami in different ink. The facsimile edition issued by the 
authorities of the Museum shows this almost as plainly as the original, 

I may add that Prof, Zahn, in Erlangen, discovered recently two frag¬ 
ments of a very old (4th-6th century) MS. of First Timothy, in the Egyp¬ 
tian Museum of the Louvre at Paris, one of which reads in 1 Tim, iii* lti, 

<fi, that is, 6 (certainly not 3*ot). Forschungen zur 6Y sch.ths ,Y. 7Wt7ie/i 
Kttnovs , vol, in. (1884), p, 277 arp : u Das in tier vorlvtzien Zeile bedeutet 
sickerlich mcfits anderes ah o. IHese bisher nur durch die f.ateiner^ dureh 
andere zweideuiige oder zweifelhafte Zeugen und wnhrscheintich durch die 
ersfe griechische Hand des Claromontanus vertrefene Lesart hat hiedurvh 
ein sehr alfes, echt griechisches Zeugniss fiir sick gewonnenZ 

I was surprised to learn in England, in 1884, from several of the first 
Biblical divines and Church dignitaries, that the Revision Revised y owing 
to the well-known eccentricities and extravagances of the learned au¬ 
thor, made no impression whatever upon critical scholars, who think that 
it best refutes itself, like the charge of “atheism” ami “popery" which 
was brought against the Authorized Version of 1C1L 


ot; as [ i la inly 

My friend Dr. Myrberg, Professor of Greek 


read in 


lirul 


or 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


Literature. 

The literature is immense. We give only a selec¬ 
tion, including, however, works which cover the 

whole ground of English Bible Versions. 

I. Uenerai. History of tiik English Uiblk. 

John I.kwih, A,M. (Minister of Margate in Kent, Church of England); 

A ('otnplete History of *kr Several Traneiatvms of the Holy Bible trml Xrw 
Testament into English, U>th in MS. mat in l 'tint, etc. I guidon, 1731, fol. 
(of which only HU copies were printed); 2d ed. 1739, 8vo; 3d ed. 1818 

(41ft page*'i. The last edition contains extracts from Bishop New coma's 
M ilistmlcal View of English liihlical Translations.” West cot l (Uteri 

p. 415, note) says; 14 Lewis's was an admirable work for the lime when it 

wan written; htiL his materials for the early history of the Bible were 
wholly inadequate.” Eailie (I’rcf. p. vii.): “ l-ewis has many merits, . , 
but its blunders have led some noted historians farastrsv.” 

IUgntkh'm 1/fTupht, icith an Account of the J l ri»cipat Emgfash Transla¬ 
tion*. London, 1841. Introiluction; Histoneal .4crtnmrt of the English 
V’ersUm* of the Scriptures [by S, I\ Tregellee], pp. 1-1 CO. “Independent 
and valuable” (Wcstcott). In a later, undated issue of the llerapbi, a 

different account (ascribed to Mr. Anderson) was substituted. 

CiiHtRTtiriiKii AsnKitsoN (Baptist): Annals of the English Bible. 
English ed. 1845,2 vols.; new and revised ed. La>nri. 1862. Eadie (in his 
work, rol. i, jv. viii.) calls this book 11 the fruit of independent investiga¬ 
tion, . . . but wholly external, tilled to overflowing with extraneous or 
collateral matter.” Arber (in his reprint of Tvndale, p. 69) savs: 41 Ander¬ 
son errs as often as he is rightbut adds: 44 One excuse is the difficulty 
of the search.” The American edition by Dr. Samvel Irenjei'S Prime, 
New York (Carter £ Brothers), 1849, is much abridged, and brought 
down to 1844 in one volume of 549 
Mrs. II. C. Con a nt (Baptist): The Popular History of the 71 
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of the Holy Scriptures. New York, 1856; new* edirion, revised by Dr, 
'1 iiomas J. Cox ast (a member of the Old Testnment Revision Company - ), 
New York (Funk & WagiiBlls), 1881. 

continued to the publication of the Revised New Testnment (28:! paces'!. 

Biiooke Foss M'estcott (Episcopalian, and member of the New Tes¬ 
tament Revision Company): .-1 General Mew of the. History of the English 
Bible. London and Cambridge (Macmillan <£ Co.), 18(i8 ^52 

2d ed. 1872 (359 pages). 

of an internal and critical historv. 

* 

Jonx Stoughton, D.D. (Independent'): Our English Bible. London 
(Religious Tract Society), no date, but about 1878. A popular account, 
with interesting illustrations (310 pages). 

W, F. Moulton (Wesleyan, and member of the New Testament Re¬ 
vision Company): Histoiy of the English Bible, London (Cassell. Fetter, 
it Galpin), 1878. Chiefly a reprint of the author's articles in Professor 
lMumptre’s ‘"Bible Educator." The result of careful comparative study 
of the characteristics of the several versions (232 pages). 

John Eawe, D.D., LL.D. (United Presbyterian, and member of the 
New Testament Revision Company, d. 1870): The English Bible. London 

f Macmillan it Co.), 1670, 2 vols. (444 and 540 pages). Full of valuable 
and, upon the whole, reliable information. 

Blackford Condit (Presbyterian, Terre Haute, Ind.): The I/istory 

of the English Bible: Extending from the Earliest Saxon Translations to 
the Present A nglo - A meticun Revision ; with Special Reference to the 
Protestant Religion and the English Language. New York and Chicago, 

1882 (4G9 pages). Comes down to the Revision of 188], is written in good 
spirit, but disfigured by many errors in facts, dates, and spelling (/. 

Wittemburgh for Wittenberg, Ximines for Ximenes). 

J, I. Momdkkt, D.D. (Episcopalian): A Hand-Book of the English T>r- 
sions of the Bible. New York (Randolph 4 Co.) and London (Bagsters), 

1883 (509 pages). The result of independent research, to be followed by 
a history of all other versions made directly from the original. Compare 
tlie author’s article on English Bible Versions in SchafTs “ Rel. Encycl." 
vol. L 731-739. 


A condensed and popular account. 


pages); 

Very scholarly and accurate; the first attempt 


i/ m t 


II. Bibliographical Works on the English Bible. 

Rev. Henry Cotton (Archdeacon of Cashel): Editions of the Bible and 

Farts thereof in English (from 1525 to 1850). Oxford (Universiry Tress), 

2d ed. corrected and enlarged, 1852 (8vo, 420 pages). By the 
author: Rhemer and Dow ay. An Attempt to show what has been done by 


same 
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Rowan Catholics for the Diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, Oxford (Cni 
vendtv Urea*), 1 

W. J. Lokuk, B.A., F.H.A: A Centory of Bibles, or the A nthurized IVr- 
fi'im from 1011 fo 17X1. Loudon (lluil Montague Pickering, 196 Piccadilly ), 
1H7-J (‘219 pages). 

The JiiUri in the Cax ton Erh ibi( ion MDCCCLXX Vii^or a Bibliograph 

ical Description of nearly One Thousand Representative Bibles m Various 

Langttaf/es Ch ronulogicuUy .1 rranged,frum the First Bible Printed by (,'ntru- 
berg in 1160-1456 to the East Bible i‘nnted tit the Oxfoni L’rricertify I 
the ilOfA June, 1977. By IIknry Stivknh (an American residing in Lon¬ 
don). London (Henry Steven*, 4 Trafalgar Square), 1978. 

For fac-similes of the Amt editions of the Authorized niul earlier English 

: A l hsrript \oh of the Great Bible , 1539, and the Six Editions 
of Cratuner's Bible, 1540 mid 1541, J^rinted by Grajlon and H AtfrAmrA : 

also i»y* #A«r Editions, in latrge Folio, of the Authorized Version of the Holy 

Scripturrs, J'tinted in the. Years 1611,1613,1G17, 1634, 1640. By Filancik 
Fry, F.S.A . Illustrated iri/A Titles, and with Passages from the Editions, 
the ( and iht in Facsimile; aUu i rilh an Idmtiji- 

cation of Fray Ijruf of the Fit it Sn m m f and of Marty Isnrr* of the Othrr 
Ftlifiutts; on /'i/?y-onc Plain* Tvtjtihtr if if A an Original Leaf of E arh 
oj the EtiiiiuHS Described, I/imloii (Willis and Suthcran) and Bristol 

bury), 1965. With n picture of C runnier. A copy uf this superb book is 
in the library of (ho Ameriran Bible Society. 

For American editions or the Bible sen the following two works: 

K. B. O'CaI.UOIIAN (d. 1880) : .4 List of Editions of t he Holy Srrtpfuns 
awl Parts thereof Printed in Amkhica previous to I860 : rith 1 ntn*riucti»n 
and Bibliographical Sates. Albany (Muuscll Howland), 1801 (415 
pages, royal Nvo). 

John tln.»Aitv Siika : A BiU'utgraphmil Hreoaal of Catholic Bibles, 

Testaments, atul other Portions of the Sciipture T r ambitions frn in the lajfin 

1 'i ligate, and printed in the United States. New Y ork, 1869 (12mo, 48 pages). 


(Hvo, 410 pages). 


3.1. 


rwi 


ve ramus 


p i r i 


Hi. Standard Editions of tiik Ciiikf English Vkhmon*. 


1. Anglo-Saxon. 

Hkmjamin T hort k, F . SLA.: Da llatgan Godspel 

Saxon Version of the Holy Gospels. London and Oxford (Parker), 1842. 

The tint edition of the Saxon (iospels 
the second hv Dr. Marshall, Dortrecht, 1665. 


i*r. The Anglo- 




by Archbiahop Parker, 1571. 


Lkf V 


Johkph Ties worn i (Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford, assisted by 
(iborok Waring): The Gothic tend Anglo-Saxon Gospels in ParalP( 

Columns with the i’trsions of WycEffe 


Tyndale. 2d 


London, 1874. 
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Anglo-Saxon and Northumberland versions of the Gospels, published 
by the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge: St. Matthew, liv 

Kemiii.k and Hardwick, 1856; 

St. Luke, by the same, 1874; Si. John , by the same. 1878. 
standard edition. 


St. Mark, by Walt tit W. Skeat, 1871; 


This is the 


2. Anglo-Norman: Wiclif, Hereford, and I 


urvev. 

* 

Rev, Josiah Fowshall, F.Ii.S. (late Fellow of Exeter College), and 
Sir Frederic Madden, K.H. : F.K.S. (Keeper of the MSS. in the*British 

Museum): The lioiy Bible, Containing the Old and A t-ir Testaments, with 
the Apocryphal Books , in the Earliest English I ersions made from the Latin 

T ulgate by John Wycliffe and his Eollowers. 

Press), 1850. 


Oxford (at the University 

This is the first complete ami relia- 


ln 4 vols., roval 4to. 


ble print of this great work, begun by Wiclif 
and improved by Purvey. 


his friends, completed 




It is based upon a careful comparison of MSS. 
The earlier editions, including that in Bngster’s Htxapla, 1841 (which is 

a reprint of Baher's edition of the New 1 Testament, 1810, ns this is of that 
of Lewis, 1731), are incorrect and misleading. 

spent a considerable portion of their time during twenty-two years in 

accomplishing this laborious task. In the first volume tlicv give a list 
of 770 MSS. (pp. xxxix.-lxiv.). 


Ihe Oxford editors bavc 


3. Modern English : Tvndale. 


A etc Testament. Ttpi dale's First Edition, supposed to have been Printed 

at Worms by Peter Schaeffer in 152(1 ; a Facsimile on Veil mu, Ilia mined, 
Jteprinted from the Copy in the Baptist College, Bristol. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Francis Fry. 18G2. 

reproducing this rare volume with so much care and fidelity’" (Stevens). 
The First Printed English Nkw Testamknt. Transittfedby William 


Mr. Fry has rendered a great service in 


Tyndalk. Photo - lithographed from the Unique Fragment, note in the 

G) -entitle Collection, British Mu sett m. Edited by E dwa nr> Aiuier, F.R.G.S. 

(Associate, King’s College, London). London (5 Queen Square, Blooms¬ 
bury), Feb. 15, 1871. 
fi rst edition of 1525. 


This is a reprint of the quarto-fragment of the 
It contains also an account of Tvndale’s antecedent 
career, of the printing at Cologne and Worms, and other important in¬ 
formation. The photo-lithographed text contains only the prologue, a 
list of the books contained in the New Testament, a wood-cut, and the 
Gospel of St. Matthew from ch. i, to xxii. 12, with marginal notes, 
title-page is lost. The inner marginal references, several glosses, and a 
portion of the preface are taken from Luther’s German Testament, low- 

Phis would seem to settle the disputed question ofTymlole’s 


The 




(see p. 67 ). 


relation to Luther. 
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Fkancii Fht, F.R.S.: A bibiutffrapkical I It script ion of the Editions 
if the New Tkhtamknt, Tyndale's Version in English [E26-1SC6J, with 

Sumer out /tradings. Comparisons of Texts, and fiitturicat Sotices, the Sot rt 
in full of the Edition of 1554. . . . Illustrated irith Serentg-three Elates. 

Titles, Colophons, Pages, Capitals. Ixmdnii (Henry Sol he ran ft Co 

Piccadilly), 1H78, 4to. A magnificent work. (American Bible Sociely.) 
4. Then followed: Covmti>.\ i.k’b llihie (1635,etc.); Mattiikw’h liable 

(Grafton and Whitchurch, 1537,etc.); TAVfcitNKii’w (1639); “The (Ihkat 
lltni.K” (1539; the second edition, 15-10, contains Preface bv Archbishop 

Cranincr, and is hence called also “Crnumer's Bible"); The Ckskva Bible 
(New Testament, Geneva, 1567; the Old and New Testaments, Geneva, 
15(30, very often reprinted in London and on the Continent); The Humors' 
Bible (“The Holie Bible, containing the Old Testament and the New: The 
New Testament of our Saviour Jesus Christe. 15(>8. Kichanl Jnggr. Cum 
l'rivilcgio Regis Majeslnlis ”). See for full titles and descriptions of these 
versions the bibliographical works above quoted, especially St evens, 

pp, l>H Mp|. 

a. n 




. I u thorizetl IV i sion (King Ja tries*s). 

(«) The rdilio prinerjis, 1(111.— The \ Holy \ Eihle, 1 Contryning the Old 

tnrnt, ami the Snr: [ Srwlg Translated out of the Original! 


Testa 




Tongues; ami irith \ the former Transitions diligently evmjuirtil and 
reuised, by his \ M ait sties special! Commandrmmf. '■ .4 p/toinleii to be read 

in ('hut ches. \ Imprinted | at fundon by Hubert | Harkrr, Printer to the - 

/t nno than. 1CI1. Kol. The title-page is 


Kings most Excellent Mate stir. 

a wood-cut which had done duty before, especially in the Bishops’ Bible 


It represents the four Evangelists with their emblems (Mstthcw 


of 1602. 

with the winged angel and Mark with the Lion above, Luke with the ox 

and John with the eagle below), the Twelve Tribes with tents snd armorial 

hearings on the left, tho Twelve Apostles on the right of the Iclicr-prw, 

the Paschal Ijunb slain on the altar beneath the title, and at the top of 


the page the Ijtmb triumphant and the name Jehovah 

In some copies the tide-page is an elegant copperplate engraving (repro¬ 
duced by Mr. Fry), which represents Moses conutus on the left, Aaron on 
the right of the letter-press title, the Apostles and Evangelists above and 
below, and other ornaments. It was executed 


the subscription shows, 

by Cornelius Boel of Antwerp, then working at Richmond in Surrey. 
Perhaps this plato waa not ready when the earliest copies were printed. 
It is worthy of notice that the special title to the New Testament of 


r ij 


loll omits the line 11 Appointed to be read in Churches ” (printed in very 

small italics), and reads thus: w The \ A 


| 7YsfrrMfltf of | our Lord 


r ^ 


l cAj 
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Sauiour Jesva Chidst. 


Xeurly Translated out of | the Original! Greeke: 

compared and reuised, by 


and with ] the former Translations diligently 

Majesties special! Com 


h is 


viandement. 


Imprinted \ at London by 

Robert \ Barker, Printer to the \ Kings most Excellent \ Muirstie. 

Bom, 1611. 


. 1 «»o 

I have also seen (in the library of the American Bible So¬ 
ciety) two quarto editions of 1013, which omit said line in the New Testa¬ 
ment title, and one even in the general title, 
formity in this matter. 


11 i 


There is. therefore, no uni 


There are two editions of 1G11, differing in every signature, but it is 

See Francis Fry, ,1 Description of the Great 

Bible, etc. (Lond, 1865), and Scrivener, Paragraph Bible, p. xi. sqq, ami 
lxxxvi.-xc. Besides the folio edition, there was published in lOll a 
12mo edition (in black-letter) of tbe New Testament, the only known 
copy of which is in the Lenox Library of New York (see Loftie, p. 57). 

(4) The Oxford Reprint, 1833.—The folio edition of 1G11 wns reprinted 
from an Oxford copy, page for page, in quasi fac-simile, by llic Oxford 
University Press, 1833. It gives the Dedication and the Preface, and a 
list of variations between the editions of 1G11 nnd 1013. But the follow¬ 
ing preliminary matter of the original edition is omitted : (1) nn Almanac 
for thirty-nine years; (2) a Table of Psalms and Lessons for Morning nnd 
Evening Prayer; (3) the Genealogies of Iloly Scripture (with curious 
illustrations), ending with an account of the Iloly Family. 

(c) The Cambridge Edition, 1873.—The best (not to sny tbe only) 
critical edition of King James’s Version is hy Dr. Scrivener, but with 
modern spelling, under the following title: 

The | Cambridge Paragraph Bible \ of the \ A uthorized English 1 \rsion, j 

with the text revised by a collation of its early and other ' principal edit ions. \ 
the use of the italic type made uniform, \ the marginal references remodelled, \ 
and a cidtical introduction prefixed J by ] the Rev. F. H. Scicivkn i.k. 

Rector of St. Gerrans, Editor of the Greek Testament. Codex 
A ugiensis, etc. \ one of the Ntno Testament Company of Revisers of the 
A uthorized Version. \ Edited for the Syndics of the University Press. 

Cambridge (at the University' Press), 1873, 4to. 


unknown w hich is the first. 


LL.D. 


1 Loftie observes the B&me fact [l.c. p. 45), and regards it as "an addi¬ 
tional nnd valuable proof, although apparently' unknown to Mr. AYestcott, 
that he is right in saying the present version was never in reality sepa¬ 
rately' sanctioned by Council, Convocation, or Parliament. In the strict 

sense of the word, the only version ever authonzed was the Great Bible 

referred to especially iu a proclamation of Henry VIII., dated in 1538,” 
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comparison of the editions of 1G1I, 1612. 


This edition i 


upon 

161.4,1616,1017,1629,IG3H, 1701, etc., and the revisions of Dr. Paris (1762) 
and Dr. lllayiipy (1769), also the edition of the American Bible Society 
of 1H07. The Introduction and Appendices give information on the history 
of the text of the Authorized Version, punctuation, orthography. 






The 


text is arranged in paragraphs accommodated to the tense, the poetry ia 

printed according to the structure of Hebrew jjoctry, and tin* margin ia 

filled with a revised list of the traditional parallel references. The edition 
wan undertaken before, and completed during, the Revision of King James's 
Version, in prospect of 11 a race of generous and friendly rivalry " between 
the two versions “ for the space of at least one generation tiefore the cider of 
the two shall be superseded.” Revised cd. of the Intrwl, Cambridge, 1884. 

(J) The standard edition of the American Bible Society is the imperial 
octavo of 1882, which is baaed upon the Society's final revision of 1800. 


THE B1ULK AND CHRISTIAN 1TV. 

Wo have no intention of writing a history of the 
Bible in genera), or of tlie English Bible in particu¬ 
lar, hut only to add two chapters on the Authorized 
and on the lie vised Version in their relation to tho 
Greek New Testament, nnd thereby to make the 
preceding chapters practicallv useful to the English 

read er. 

The history of the Bible is to a large extent a 
history of revealed religion and of the Christian 

Church. Its estimate and neglect mark the degrees 
of temperature in the thermometer of piety and 

virtue. Tho Church of God, the Book of God, and 
tho Day of God are a sacred trinity on earth, tho 
chief pillars of Christian society and national pros¬ 
perity. Without thorn Europe and America would 
soon relapse into heathonism And barbarism. The 

Bible occupies a conspicuous isolation among books, 

and is more indispensable to the moral welfare of 
mankind than All the libraries of genius and learn- 
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It is not a bool 


simply, but an institution 

all-pervading and perennial force in the Church ; it 

it is the message of 

nature it reflects; it is 

in illuminatin 


1P 2T. 


an 


to 


is the voice of the living God ; 

Christ, whose divine-human 


the chief agency of the Iloty Spirit 
converting, warning, and cheering 


(r 


It rules 


men. 


from the pulpit, it presides at the fami] 
touches human life at every point from the cradle 
to the grave, and guides the soul on its lonely jour¬ 
ney to the unseen world. It lias moulded the h 

guages, laws, habits, and home-life of the nations of 
Europe, and inspired the noblest works of literature 
and art. The Bible retains with advancin 


v altar, it 


i 


age the 

dew and freshness of youth, and readapts itself in 
ever improving versions to every age in everv civil¬ 
ized land. It is now more extensive^ studied than 
ever before, and it will be the standard-bearer of 
true progress in all time to come. 

The Bible was originally intended for all tho peo¬ 
ple that could hear and read, and was multiplied in 
the early centuries by translations into the Greek, 
Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Gothic, and other languages, 
as the demand arose. But during the Middle Ages 
the ruling hierarchy, fearing abuse and loss of power, 

withheld the book from the people, except the lessons 
and texts in the public service. Vernacular versions 
were discouraged or even forbidden. The result 


<r 


to 


was the spread of ignorance and superstition. 

The Reformers of the sixteenth century kindled 
an incredible enthusiasm for the word of the living 
God. They first fully appreciated its universal des¬ 
tination, and, with the aid of the art of printing and 
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the general education of the people, this destination 

is carried out more and more. Even in Rome, sinec 

1870 , the book may be freely sold and bought and 
preached in spite of papal denunciations of Bible 
Societies. The Reformers declared the Scriptures 
to be the supreme and infallible rule of the Chris¬ 
tian faith and life, which must guide the individual 
and the Church ftt large. They went to the fountain¬ 
head of truth, and removed the obstructions which 

prevent a direct access of the believer to the word 

of God and the grace of Christ. They reconquered 

the liberty wherewith Christ lias made us free, and 
more martyrs died for the cause of evangelical free¬ 
dom in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than 
for the Christian faith in tho first three centuries. 
The ('lilistiaim of the present age are ns near to 

Christ as the Christians of tho first generation, 
stands in the centre, and all his disciples in the cir¬ 
cumference. lie does not recede as the ages advance, 
hut has promised his unbroken presence to his peo¬ 
ple to the end of tho world, even where only two 
or three are assembled in his name. In the Gospels 
lie speaks to us now as ho spoke to the Twelve, and 
in the Acts and Epistles his inspired apostles teach 
ns the same truths with the same authority and 
force as they did on the day of Pentecost. This 
unspeakable privilege of direct communion with 

Christ and his Word can never bo wrested from 
tho Christian people. 

To the Reformation we owe the best translations 
of the Bible; not mechanical transfers, but fresh 
productions inado under the influence of a secondary 


lie 


re- 
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inspiration. The sixteenth century was an age of 
the republication of the gospel. Foremost among 
the popular model versions are the German, the 
Dutch, and the English. They have gained such a 
hold on the people that it is difficult to replace them 

by any new one, however superior it may be in 
accuracy. 

The English race has never been entirely without 
the Bible since the time when Augustine, with his 
thirty Benedictine monks from Borne, landed at the 
Isle of Tlianet and preached the Gospel to King 
Ethelbert (597). And the different versions mark 
the different epochs of the English language and 
literature. Caedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase (080), the 
Durham Book (parts of the Gospels), the Venerable 
Bede’s Version of John (735), and several Psalters, 
represent the Anglo-Saxon ; the Version of Wiclif 

and his followers (13S0), the Norman-English; the 

several versions of the sixteenth centnrv.the modern 
English ; and the Authorized Version of 1011 still 
occupies the first place among the English classics, 
though many of its words and phrases are antiquated. 

But the Anglo-Saxon versions covered only por¬ 
tions of the Scriptures, and never attained a popu¬ 
lar circulation. Wiclif and the Lollards were con¬ 
demned by the Roman Church, and his version, 
which was derived from the Latin Vulgate, passed 
out of sight. England was slow in adopting the 
new light of the Beformation in the sixteentli ccn- 

o 

tiny; but, once reformed, she took the lead in zeal 
for the Bible. One effort after another was made 
to Anglicize it. William Tyndalc, one of the cap- 
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the noble army of martyrs,” opened the 


tains in 

new Bible era under much persecution (1525), and 

was followed by Miles Covcrdalo (1535), Thomas 
Matthew (alias John Kogera, the martyr, 1537), 
Kichard Taverner (1539), the authors of the Great 

Bible (1540, with n preface by Archbishop Cranmcr; 
hence often called Cranmer’s Bible), the Genevan 

Bible (1560), the Bishops 1 Bible (1568 and 1572), 
and King James’s Version (1611). 




NOTES. 

The following testimonies to the valoe of the 
Scriptures from different schools of thought are 

worth comparing. 


From i lie Preface of King James'* Tuaxm.ator* (now rarely printed): 
“The Scriptures then being acknowledged to be su full and so perfect, 
how rnn we excuse ourselves of negligence, if w* do not study them, of 
curiosity, if we be not content with them? Men talk much of t/pimwinj, 
how many sweet and goodly things it had hanging on it; of the Philoso¬ 
pher's stone, that it turneth copper into gold; of Coniu-cnpia, that it had 
•11 things ncceaaary for food in it; of Fan aces the herb, that it was good 
fur all diseases; of Catholicon the drug, that it is instead of all purges; 
of Vulcan’s Armor, that it was an armor of proof against all thrusts, and 
all blows, etc. Well, that which they falsely or vainly attributed to these 
things, for bodily good, we may justly and with full measure ascribe unto 
the Scripture for spiritual. It is not only an armor, but also a whole 
armory of weapons, both offensive and defensive; wherein* we may save 
ounrlves and put the enemy to (light. It is not an herb, hut a tree, or 

rather a whole paradise of trees of life, which bring forth fruit every 
month, and the fruit thereof ia for meat, and the leavee for medicine. 

of oil, which were for roetnorv onlv, nr 

r t h T 

shower of heavenly bread 
t, and as it were a whole 
cellar full of oil-vessels; whereby all our necessities may be provided for, 
and our debts discharged. In a word, it ia a Panary of wholcaome food 


It is not n pot of manna or a c 
fur a meal's meat or two, hut 

sufficient for a whole host, be it never 


it 


V 




l„ I 
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against followed 1 traditions; 

preservatives against poisoned heresies; 
against rebellious spirits: 


Physician’s shop (St. Basil ealleih it) of 

Pandect of prolit.il>]c* laws 


treason' of most cost!}' jewels against beg 
garlv rudiments; finally, a fountain of most pure water spring!n 

everlasting life. 


up unto 

And wlint marvel? the original thereof being from 
heaven, not from earth; the Author being Gon, not man; the Knditer, the 
Holy Spirit, not the wit of the apostles or prophets; the penmen.such 
were sanctified from the womb, and endued with a principal portion of 
Gon’s Spirit; the matter, verity, piety, purity, uprightnr 
God’s Word, God’s testimony, God’s oracles, the word of truth, the word 




the form. 


of salvation, etc.; 


the effects, light of understanding, stableuess of persua¬ 
sion, repentance from dead works, newness of life, holiness, peace, joy in 
the IIolv Ghost; lastly, the end and reward of the study thereof, fellow¬ 
ship with the saints, participation of the heavenly nature, fruition of an 
inheritance immortal, undefiled, and that never shall fade nwny. Happy 
is the man that dclighteth in the Scripture, and thrice happy that medi- 
tateth in it day and night." 

Dr. CiiniSToritEK WoitnswoitTii (Bishop of Lincoln), who represents 

the reverent, devout, patristic, high-Aiiglicnn type of exegesis, closes the 
Preface to his Commentary on the New 1'tst ament thus: “Some have dis¬ 


paraged the style of Scripture as borbaruus, and others have apologized 
for it as the work of illiterate and unlearned men. But surely these 

notions concerning it are very erroneous. The diction of Scripture, it is 
true, is not the language of any other composition in the world. The 

Greek of the New Testament is lint the Greek of Xenophon, Plato, or 
Demosthenes. It is a language of its own. And we need not scruple to 
affirm that, in precision of expression, in pure and native simplicity, in 

delicacy of handling, in the grouping of words and phrases, in dignified 
and mnjestic sublimity, it has no rival in the world. 

“The more carefully it is studied, the more clearly will this appear. 

1 Nihil otiosum in Sacra Scriptura’ (Origen, in Kpist. ml Roman, c. 1). 

* Nihil vacuum, neque sine signo, nptul I)<um ’ (Ireiiwus, iv. ‘21). l-'very 

sentence—we might almost say even’ phrase—is fraught with meaning. 
As it is in the book of Nature, so is it in the pages of Holy Writ. Both 
arc from the same Divine Hand. And if we apply to the language of 
Holy Scripture the same microscopic process which we use in scrutinizing 
the beauties of the natural world, and which reveals to us exquisite colors 

and the most graceful texture in the petals of a flower, the fibres of a 


/. e.. mouldy. 
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pUnt) (he plumage of a bird, or the wings of an insect, we ahall discover 

of delight and admiration in the least portions of Holy Writ, 


new sources 

and believe that it may be one of the employ men ta of angels and beaii- 

inta. In ouother state of existence, to gaze on the glorious mysteries 


let 


of (tml a Holy Word. 

liev, F. W. IlumtHTNON, the genial and eltiqueut preacher of Brighton, 
of broad and liberal sympathies, pays this tribute to the liible (in his sermon 
on Inupirtitiun) : “This collection of hooka has been to the world what 
no other book has ever been to a nation. Males have been founded on 

its principles. Kings ride by a compact baaed on it. Men hold the liible 
in their hands when they give solemn evidence affecting life, death, or 

property: the sick man is almost afraid to die unless the Hook be within 

reach of his hands; the battle-ship goes into action with one on board 
whose oflice is to expound it; its prayers, its Psalms, are the language we 
use when we »|«ak to (iud; eighteen centuriee hove found no holier, no 

diviner language. If ever there has been a prayer or a hymn enshrined 

in the heart of a nation, vuu are auro to And its basis in the Bible. There 

* * 

is no new religious idea given to the world, but it is merely the develop¬ 
ment of something given ill the liible. The very translation of it h 
tlxed the language and settled the idioms of speech, (ii-rinany and Kug- 

land s|ieak as they speak Ik* cause the Bible waa translated. It has made 
the most illiterato peasant more familiar with the history, customs, ami 
geography of ancient Palestine than with the localities of his own country. 
Men who know nothing of the (irampians, of Snowdon, or of Skiddaw, arc 

at home in Zion, the ljike of (ienesareth, or among the rills of t^amicL 

People who know little about London, know by heart the places in 
Jerusalem where those blessed feet trod which were nailed to the cro 


rT l 


Men who know nothing of the architecture of a Christian cathedral 
yet tell you about the pattern of the Holy Temple. Kven this shows 
the influence of the Bible. The orator holds a thousand men for half an 

thousand men 


!< 


Tf 


hour breathless 

But this Word of (Jod has held 


one, listening to his single word, 
thousand years spell-bound; held them 
by an abiding power, even the univenality of its truth; and we feel it to 
be no more a collection of hooka, hut the Book." 




I)r. Wayi.ani> (Baptist, late President of Brown University, Rhode 
Island): “ That the truths of the Bible hare the power of awakening an 
intense moral feeling in man under every variety of character, learned 
ignorant, civilized or savage; that they 






men good, and send 

pulse of healthful feeling through all (he domestic, civil, and social reta 
lions; that they teach men to love right, to hate wrong, and to 


V' 


each 
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other’s welfare, ns the children of one common Parent; that they control 
the baleful pnssions of the human heart, and thus make men prolicicm in 
the science of self-government; and, finally, that they tench him to aspire 
after a conformity to a Being of infinite holiness, and fill him with hopes 
infinitely more purifying, more exalted, more suited to his nature, than 
any other which this world has ever known, are facts as incontrovertible 
as the laws of philosophy or the demonstration of mathematics.” 

Goethe: “I am convinced that the Bible grows in beauty the more 
we understand it, i. e., the more we see that every word to which we give 
a general meaning and a particular application to ourselves has had a 
specilic and direct reference to definite conditions of time ami place, 
another place the great poet says (in the Gesprache mil Eckcrmaim, shortly 
before his death): “We cannot estimate the debt of thanks wc owe to 
Luther and the Reformation. No mntter how much intellectual culture 

may progress, how much the natural sciences in ever-growing expansion 
and depth may grow, and the human mind expand to its utmost capacity, 

it will never be able to exceed the height and moral culture of Christian¬ 
ity as it shines in the Gospels.” 

Hrcixiticu Ewald, the great Hebrew scholar, and one of the boldest 

nnd most independent critics and commentators, when Dean Sintilcy, then 
a student from Oxford, called on him, grasped a small Greek Testament 
and said with intense earnestness: “In this little book is contained all the 

wisdom of the world.” Stanley never forgot the deep impression which 

this remark made upon him (see Preface to the third volume of his 

Lectures on the. llistoiy of the Jewish Ch u rch , p, x.). 


In 


ORIGIN OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 

^Iving James’s Version is the last and the best of 
the English versions of the Reformation period, and 
hence it finally superseded all its predecessors. It 
is the mature fruit of three generations of Bible 
students and translators, and embodies the best ele¬ 
ments of the older versions. 

It originated in the Hampton Court Conference, 
in January, A.D. 1604. 1 When King James I., the 


Old style, January, 1 Gw. 
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of Mary Stuart, by the dentil of Queen Elizabeth 

raised from the throne of Presbyterian Scotland 


son 


was 

to that of Episcopal England, he summoned tho lead 
ers of the conservative or Conformist and the radi 


cal nr Puritan parties to his presence, that lie might 
net hb umpire on the points of dispute between them. 

Dr. Kcynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, 

Oxford, as the spokesman of the Puritans, proposed 
among other reforms a new translation of the Bible. 
The Bishop of London (Bancroft) objected ; but tbc 
king — moved, as it seems, chiefly by theological 

vanity and intense dislike of tbc popular Geueva 
Version—accepted the proposition, and afterwards 
appointed the translators and prescribed the rules, 
though bo took good euro that tho enterprise should 
not cost him a penny. By granting the request for 
a new version lie pleased the Puritans, and hoped 
to stop their complaints; while by abusing the 

Geneva Version, with its alleged “ seditious and 
traitorous notes,” be conciliated tho Churchmen And 
allayed their suspicion. Both pnrtics heartily ac¬ 
quiesced and united in what proved to be a most 
useful work. It is tho only result of the Hampton 
Court Conference, and tho greatest event, we may 
say, the only redeeming feature, of the inglorious 
reign of the monarch whose name it bears. It pre¬ 
sents a striking instance of the wisdom of Providence 
in overruling even the weakness and folly of men 

for the general good. 

The following is tho report of the characteristic 

discussion which led to so great 


a result: 


oo. 
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Du. Kkynoi.ds. 


Slav your Majesty be pleased that there might be 
new translation of the Bible, such as arc extant being corrupt, and not 
answering the original. 


ti 


N1 


“And he instanced three particulars: Gal. iv. 2y, in the original, 
<Tv<fTtnxf7 , is ill translated,' bordereth,' Pso. cv. 28, in the original, ‘ They 
were not disobedient,’ is ill translated, * They were not oMitnl.' Psa. cvi. 
.’JO, in the original, 1 Phiuchas executed judgment,’ is ill translated. 

* Thinehas stood v]> and prayed.' 

Bisnor ok London.—I f every man’s humour might be followed, there 

would be no end of translating. 

Ills Ma.ip.htv,—I profess I could never vet sec a Bible well translated 

I wish 

some special pains were taken for a uniform translation ; which should be 
done by the best learned in both Universities, then reviewed by the Bish¬ 
ops, presented to the Privy Council, lastly, ratified by Koval Authority, to 
be read in the whole Church, ami no other. 

“ Bisnor ok London. —But it is lit that no marginal notes should he 

added thereunto. 

“ IIisMa.j issTY.—That caveat is well put in; for in the Genevn trans¬ 
lation (given me by an English lady), some notes arc partial, untrue. 

seditious, and snvonring too much of dangerous and trnilorous conceits. 

As, for example, in Exod. i. 19, disobedience to kings is allowed in a 
mnrginnl note, nnd, 2 Citron, xv. 1G, King Asn is taxed in the note fur 
only dejtosing his mother for idolatry, and not killing her. To conclude 
this point: let errors in matters of faith be amended, and indifferent 
things be interpreted, and a gloss added unto them. I-’or ns Purloins de 
Regno onith, t hat ‘a king with some weakness is better than at ill a clinngc:’ 
so rntbcT a church with some faults than an innovation. Ami surely if 
these were i.he grentest. matters rhnt grieved you, I need not have been 

troubled with such importunities nml complaint 

“ And withal, looking upon the lords, bis Majesty shook his head 
smiling.” 


Ai 


ii 


in English ; but I think thnt, of nil. that, of Geneva is the worst. 


s. 


NOTES. 

1. The connection of King Jnmes with the Authorized Version fortu¬ 
nately did not go beyond the permission nnd the initial arrangements. 
It was very natural and necessary at a time when the king ivns the 
spiritual as well ns the temporal ruler of England. 

quick-w'ittcd, and well-read in all the mysteries of kingcraft, priestcraft, 

witchcraft, and the tobacco controversy, but destitute of personal dignity, 


James I. was shrewd 
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his mother wee beautiful, pedantic, deictic, cowardly, and 

No bishop, no 


ugly 

contemptibly mean. Ilia motto in church polity 

king;" and hie short method with Dissenters, “Just hang them, that's 

Henry IV., of France, called him “tha wisest fool in Christendom." 
Macaulay remarks that England “owes more to the weaknesses and meali¬ 
nesses of James than to the wisdom and court ire of much better sovereigns," 


r-TJ 








and that tliis monarch exhibited to the world English royalty “stammer¬ 
ing, slobbering, shedding unmanly tears, trembling at a drawn sword, and 

talking in the style alternately of a buffoon and a pedagogue," And yi t 

his courtiers and hishnpa thought hi 

lators of the Bible, in the dedication which used to Ik printed in front 

of every copy, salute his appearance 

strength," call him 
Church, humbly crave his “approbation and patronage" for their work. 

and wish that, being endowed “with many singular and extraordinary 

graces," he “may be the wonder of the world in this latter age." 

It is a great advantage of the Revision of 1HH1 that it owes nothing to 

royal favor, and is independent of Erastian theories. The days of royal 

supremacy in matters of religion are gone forever. 

'J. There are two accounts of the conference at Hampton Court, both flat¬ 
tering to James anil unfavorable to the l’uritans: (I) one in a Letter from 

Court by Toby Matthew, llishop of Durham, to Archbishop llut loo, of York, 

printed in Strvpe, Whitgifl, vol, iii, pp. 402-407, and in Edward Cantwell, 

.-I History of ( 'toftrrnrrs) . , .from ISftH to WIN) (Oxford, 1H41 \ pp, 161- 

1(56; and (:!) one much fuller, by William Harlow, D.D., Dean of Cheater, 

under the title: The Sumtne ami Substance of the t'imjerenee which it Pleated 
hi* Hxcellcut Majritie to hare with the. Lords, Hishojis, and Others <f hi* 

t'Uryie • • • in his Majesties pririe-chamber, at Hampton Court, Jan. 14,1603, 

reprinted iu Cardwell, l. c,, pp. 167-212. Harlow was one of the translator*, 

anti was employed by Archbishop Whitgift to draw up the account. 

Health's, wc have a short letter of King James to some person unknown, 
in Scotland (Cardwell, pp. 160, ICC), in which he boasts that he had “pep- 
pered the L’uritans here*' (in England) “as soundly as ye have done the 
1'apisiR there" (in Scotland), and adds: “It were no reason, that those 

that will refuse the airy sign of the C 

purses stuffed with any more solid and substantial c 
Fuller, in his charming CAurcA History of Britain (1656), book s. sect. 1, 
gives a good abridgment from Barlow’s account, with which ] hare com¬ 
pared it, inserting a few words from the same (see Cardwell, pp. 167,188). 
Harlow was so impressed with the “admirable speeches of hia excellent 


wise as Solomon, ami the trana- 


iTJ 


11 


the rising 

must tender and loving nundiijr father 


of the Hun iu hia 


n. 


of the 


alter baptism should have their 

Thomas 


l o'; 
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Majestic, 

pictures of silver " (p. 1G9). 

piercing, as that it fetched tears from some on both sides ” (p. 212). 

translators, in their Preface, give a brief and unsatisfactory account of the 

origin of their work, as follows (Scrivener's edition, p. cxii. sq.): “The 
very historical truth is, that upon the importunate peLiLions of the Puri¬ 
tans at his Majesty’s coming to this crown, the conference at Hampton 
Court having been appointed for hearing their complaints, when by force 
of reason Lhev were put from all other grounds, they had recourse at the 
last to this shift, that they could not with good conscience subscribe to 

the Communion-book, since it maintained the Bible as it was there trans¬ 
lated, which was, as they said, a most corrupted translation. And although 
this was judged to be but a very poor and empty shift, yet even hereupon 
did his Majesty begin to bethink himself of the good that might ensue by 
a new translation, and presently after gave order for this translation, 
which is now presented unto thee. Thus much to satisfy our scrupulous 

brethren." 

3. Of Dr. Reynolds, the originator of the Authorized Version, Dr. Thomas 
Fuller gives the following interesting account (Church History of Britain, 
bk.x. sect.3): “In the translating of the Bible, one of the eminent persons 
employed therein was translated Into a better life, May 21st—namely, Dr. 
John Reynolds, King’s Professor in Oxford, born in Devonshire with Bishop 

Jewel and Mr. Hooker, and all three bred in Corpus Christi College in 
Oxford. No one county in England bare three such men (contemporary 
at large), in what college soever they were bred; no college in England 

bred such three men, in what county soever they were born. 

“This John Reynolds at the first was a zealous Papist, whilst William, 
his brother, was as earnest a Protestant; and afterwards Providence so 
ordered it, that by their mutual disputation, John Reynolds turned nn 

eminent Protestant, and William an inveterate Papist, in which persuasion 
he died. 


that he compared them to Solomon’s “apples of gold, with 

His Majesties gracious conclusion was so 

The 


This gave the occasion to an excellent couplet of verses, concluding 

with this distich : 


u ' 


' Quod genus hoc pugnee ? ubi rictus gaudet uferque, 

Et sinul alteruter se super asse do let.' 

‘What war is this? when conquer’d both are glad, 

And either to have conquer’d other sad.’ 

“ Daniel saith, 1 Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be 
increased,’ Dan. xii. 4. But here, indeed, was a strange tratiscursion, and 

remarkable the effects thereof. 
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than miraculous, he himaelf being the 

read 




“ Ilia memory 

truest table to the multitude uf voluminous books [works?] he 


fc./T 


in trery leal, 


over; whereby he could readily turn to all material 
page, volume, paragraph—not to descend lower, to lines and letters. As 
his memory was a faithful index, so his reason was a solid judex of what be 

read; his humility set a lustre on all (admirably that the whole shoold 

be so low, whose several parts were so high); communicative of what he 

knew to anv that desired information herein, like a tree loaden with fruit. 


f J 


bowing down its branches to all that desired to ease it of the burden 

thereof; deserving this epitaph: ‘ Jncertum eat ut rum doctioi an melior' 

"Ilia disaffection to the discipline established in England 
great at some bishops did suspect, or as more nonconformists did believe. 
No doubt, he desired the abolishing of some ceremonies for the ease of the 
conscience of others, to which in his own practice be did willingly submit, 
constantly wearing hood and surplice, and kneeling at the sacrament. On 
hia deathbed he earnestly desired absolution, according to the form of the 
Church of England, and received it from Dr, Holland, whose hand he 
affectionately kissed, in expression of the Joy he received thereby. Dr. 
Kcatlry made hia funeral oration in the college; Sir 

university." 




L.J I. 


:o 




nT* 


in the 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE TRANSLATORS. 

The rules for tho execution of the translation, or 
revision, rather, were drawn up by an unknown 

hand, probably under the direction of Bancroft, in 
the name of the King, and aro as follows: 




1, The on unary Bible read in the Church, commonly 

Bible, to be followed, and as little altered 
permit. 


lied the Bishops* 
the truth of the origins! will 


rr,i 


2. The names of the prophets and the holy writers, with tho other 

nigh as may be, accordingly as they 


names of the text, to be retained 


r-TT 


were vulgarly uacd. 

8. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, via., the word Ckunh t not to 

be translated Congregation^ etc. 




The text varies in different books. The English delegatee to the 
Synod of Dort reduced the Snal number of the 
colt, pp. 150 sqq.; Eadie, ii. 191 sqq. 
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4. When a word hath divers significations, that to be kept which hath 
been most commonly used by the most of the ancient fathers, being agree¬ 
able to the propriety of the place and the analogy of the faith, 

5. The division of the chapters to be altered either not at all or as 
little as may be, if necessity so require. 

6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the explanation 
of the Hebrew or Greek words which cannot, without some circumlocu¬ 
tion, so briefly ami fitly be expressed in the text, 

7. Such quotations of places to be marginally set down as shall serve 
for the fit reference of one Scripture to another. 

8. Every particular man of each company to take ihc same chapter or 
chapters; and having translated or amended them severally by himself 

where he ihinketh good, all to meet together, confer what they have done, 

and agree for their paTts what shall stand, 

9. As any one company hath dispatched any one book in this manner, 
they shall send it to the rest, to be considered uf seriously and judiciously ; 

for his majesty is very careful in this point. 

10. If any company, upon the review of the book so sent, doubt or differ 
upon any place, to send them word thereof, note the place, and wit hall 
send the reasons; to which if they consent not, the difference to be com¬ 
pounded at the general meeting, which is to be of the chief persons of 
each company at the end of the work. 

11. When any place of special obscurity is doubted of, letters to be 
directed by authority to send tu any learned mail in the land for his judg¬ 
ment of such a place. 

12. Letters to be sent from every bishop to the rest of his clergy, ad¬ 
monishing them of this translation in hand, and to move and charge aa 
many as being skillful in the tongues and having taken pains in that 

kind, to send his particular observations to the company, either at West¬ 
minster, Cambridge, or Oxford, 

13. The directors in each company to be ihc Deans of Westminster 
and Chester, for Westminster, and the king's professors in Hebrew or 
Greek in the two universities. 

14. These translations to be used when they agree better with the text 
than the Bishops 1 Bible: Tyndale's, Matthew's, Covcrdale's, Whitchurch's 
[Crnnmer’s], Geneva. 

15- Besides the said directors before mentioned, three or four of the 
most ancient and grave divines in either of the universities, not employed 
in translating, to be assigned by the vice-chancellor, upon conference with 
the rest of the heads, to be overseers of the translations, as well Hebrew 
as Greek, for the better observation of the fourth rule above specified. 
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PBOGBESS OF THE WORK. 

Six months after the Hampton Court Conference 

the king commissioned fifty-four dignitaries and 
scholars who had been selected by some competent, 

though unknown, authority (probably the Universi¬ 
ties), as translators, and directed Bancroft, who in 
the meantime had become Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, 11 to make provision for their compensation by 
church preferments. Instead of setting a good ex¬ 
ample by n liberal subscription, be requested the 
bishops and chapters to subscribe, which was not 
done. The translators “ received nothing but free 
entcrtuincment in the colleges till some of them met 

in London for the final revision of the work. 

necessary expenses wero mostly borno by the printer 
and publisher, Robert Barker, to the extent of £3500.* 

But several of the translators wero indircctlv reward- 

* 

cd by being promoted to deftneries or bishoprics, dur¬ 
ing or after the completion of their labors. 4 


The 


" 1 




The translators, in their Preface! call him “the chief overseer ami 
*P}of iwrnjc under his Majesty, to whom unt only we, hut aim our whole 
Church, was [ were] much houiul," Bancroft was not one of them, but is 
said to have "altered the translation in fourteen plans to make it speak 

He showed a violent temper at 
that even the king rebuked him. He 


prelatical language" (Weatcott, p, Hti). 
the Hampton Court Conference, 
died Nov. 2, 1G10. 


T 


1 Anderson, ii, 3S1; Weatcott, 145 sq. 

1 Kadie, ii. 201. Matthew Barker (the i 
stationer of lxmdon) paid afterwards £600 for 

monopoly of printing the Bible in 1635. 

1 Kadie (ii. 190 sq.) gives an account of these ecclesiastical preferments. 

Andrewea, Ororall, Miles Smith, 

was knighted. 


of Robert, citizen and 
reversionary right of the 


LI 


Those rewarded by bishoprics 
Abbot, Tomaon, Barlow. Henry Sarile 


i;r 


L-J 




T 1 
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The actual number of scholars engaged in the 

o o 

work was only forty-seven ; the remaining seven 

may have declined, or resigned, or died before the 

work began. The translators embraced many of 

* — 

the best Hebrew and Greek scholars of England at 

o 

the time. Dr. Reynolds, the real mover of the 
enterprise, is described by Anthony Wood as a 

prodigious man, who “had turned over all writers, 

profane, ecclesiastical, and divine, all the councils, 
fathers, and histories of the Church/’ He was 
assigned to the company which had in charge the 

prophetical books of the Old Testament; but he 
died in May, 1607, four years before the publication 
of the work, and his place was supplied by Dr. John 
Harding, Regius Professor of Hebrew. Dr. An- 
drewes, Dean of Westminster, afterwards Eishop of 
Winchester (d. 1618), who acted as head of the com¬ 
pany intrusted with the translation of Genesis to 

2 Kings, was distinguished for learning and piety, 

and his sermons and Prcces Privatia (in Greek and 
Latin, translated by Dean Stanhope, 1S26) arc still 
read with profit. Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
afterwards Eishop of Norwich (d. 1619), compiled 
the “Convocation Book,” and wrote the sacramental 
part of the Church Catechism. Sir Henry Savilc, 
Provost of Eton, was an eminent Greek and Latin 
scholar. Bedwell was master of Arabic. Dr. Saravia, 
Prebendary of Westminster, of Spanish descent, a 
Belgian by birth, the bosom friend of Richard 
Hooker, was well versed in modern languages. 

Miles Smith, of the first Oxford Company, elect¬ 
ed Bishop of Gloucester in 1612 (d. 1624), had 
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well versed 




Hebrew at his finger ends 

in patristic writings and rabbinical glosses,” but 
is best known as tho final editor and reputed au¬ 
thor of the Preface (“The Translators to the 

Header”). 1 Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Winchester, 

was, along with Miles Smith, appointed final reviser, 
and prepared the summary of contents or chapter 
headings. Most of the other members are now for¬ 










gotten; but they live in their work, which is more 
important than the workmen. 

The translators were divided into six companic 
two of them met at Westminster (London), two at 

Cuinhrid 


and two at Oxford. The Scriptures, 

including the Apocrypha, were in like manner di¬ 
vided into six portions, and one portion assigned to 
each company. In this respect the arrangement of 
tho modem revisers, who were divided into two 
companies only, one for tho Old and one for the 
New Testament,was wiser, and secured greater unity 
and consistency of translation. 

Of the method of work wc know very little. Tho 

translators left no record of their labors. 


L'C 


Never, 

6ays Dr. Scrivener, “ was a great enterprise, like the 
production of our Authorized Version, carried out 
with less knowledge handed down to posterity of 

the laborers, their method and order of working. 
If the author of tho Preface, instead of a heap of 




it 




1 It is a noteworthy coincidence that hiswcccnorin the 

as chairman of tlac New Testament Company, prepared the first draft of 
the Preface to the Revision of ltWU. 
learning, ami is much shorter, bat far 

Preface. 


of Gloucester 


It makes no show of irrelevant 


to the point than the old 




V 
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quotations from the fathers, had given a clear ac- 
connt of the mode of procedure, he would have done 
better service to posterity. lie mentions, howev 
the time of work—viz., “twice seven times seventy- 

two days” (with reference to the seventy-two d 
work on the Septuagint), and the use of “ Chaldee, 

Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, 
Italian, and Dutch [German] translators or com¬ 
mentators.” John Selden, who was about twenty- 
five years old when the translation appeared, h 
preserved a significant hint. He says, in his “Xable- 

The English translation of the Bible is 
the best translation in the world, and renders the 

sense of the original best, taking in for the English 
translation the Bishops’ Bible as well as Kin 
James’s. The translation in King James’s time took 

an excellent way. That part of the Bible was given 
to him who was most excellent in such a tongue (as 
the Apocrypha to Andrew Downs), and then they 
met together, and one read the translation, the rest 
holding in their hands some Bible, either of the 

learned tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, etc.; 
if they found any fault, they spoke; if not, lie read 


er 


a vs 


Hebrew, Syrian 


as 


Talk: 




cr 


* r 


5 ) 1 


on. 


The enumeration of these translations agrees with 
the Translators’ Preface. The French version was 
probably that of Olivetan (1535) as revised by the 
Pastors of Geneva (158S); the Spanish those of Dc 

Reyna (1569) and De Valera (1602); the Italian that 

1 Published after his death (16M) by his amanuensis, Richard Mil ward, 
in IG89. I quote from the edition of Edward Arber, London, 18G2, p. 2ft 
Selden represented the University of Oxford in the Long Parliament. 
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f Diodati (1607); tho 4 ‘ Dutch” (omitted by Selden 

but mentioned by the Translators) those of Leo Judft* 

(in the Swias-Germnn dialect, Zurich, 1524-29,1531 
1530,1540), find of Luther (1522-1534, last edition 

by Luther himself, 1545), both of which had already 

been used in previous versions. 

The new version was completed seven years after 

the Hampton Court Conference, but, owing to some 

not actually undertaken till 1607, and 

than two years and three 
was published in a large folio volume 

at London, 1611, with a dedication u To the Most 
High and Mighty Prince James, by the (trace of 
(tod Kin" of (treat liritain, France, and Ireland 
Defender of the Faith, etc.,” and with a very long 
and learned, but pedantic and tedious, preface by 
l)r. Miles Smith. Two folio editions were printed 
in that year, and also a duodecimo edition of the 
ISew Testament; how many copies of each is not 
known (^probably lees than ten thousand), nor is it 
known which of the two folio editions is the first. 
They differ in a great many places,' and the folio edi¬ 
tion of 1613 again differs from both.* All three are 
disfigured by numerous and serious typographical 
errors. Translators, editors, and printers are not in¬ 
fallible,” lest nnv should boast. The Bible is not an 

So© the list of variations between the two editions of 1611 in Scrivener, 
Api*cmlix 11, Ixxxvi. sqq. 

1 The Oxford fao-siimle reprint of the edition of 1611 gives a list cover* 

ing sixteen columns of variations between one of the editions of 1611 aiul 
the onu of ItiKl. 

9 Not even the Pope of Rome, when he undertakes to edit the Scriptures, 
as Sixtus V. did. See p. 160. 


o 






delay, it was 
did not occupy more 

quarters. It 
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idol to be worshipped, but a book of life, to be 

studied again and again by every generation to the 
end of time. 


Noth. —Dr. Scrivener speaks of the “shameful ” editing of the first two 
editions, and charges botli with “innumerable errors of the 


press, some 

peculiar to a single issue, not a few (including nearly nil the fulse textual 
references in the margin) common to both" (p. xii.). Among the typo¬ 
graphical errors are such as “ Judus ” for “Jesus" (in Matt. xxvi. JO); 
“serve thee" for “serve me”(Exod. ix. 13); “hoops" fur “hooks”(Exoil. 
xxxviii. 11); "plaint" for “plague” (Lev. xiii. 5G); “ye shall not cat 
for “ye shall eat” (Lev.xvii. 14); “he went into the citie” for “she went 


II 




(Ruth iii. 15. where “site 

esf, but the Hebrew verb is masculine, 60*1); 

(Hos. vi. 5), etc. 

The folio edition of 1CI3 varies from the one of 1G11 in more than four 


is preferred by Jerome in the Vulgate, inr/ressa 

shewed'' for “hewed 


it 




hundred places; ami, while correcting some oT the old errors, it 1ms a 

larger number of new ones ns bad as the old 
for “the fat of the beast 11 (Lev, vii* 25); “waiei 
x. 16); “* neve" for “year” (2 Kings xxii. 3); 

for “in the room of David” (2 Chron. vi, 10); “we would not leave” for 
we would leave” (Nell, x.31); “ shined through darkness” for “walked 
(Job xxix. 3); “she dtdvjhted herself” fur “she deli led herself” (Ezek. 
xxiii, 7); “I praise you” for “I praise you not” (1 Cor, xi, 17); “tfowf/s” 
for “things” (1 Cor. xvi, 14); “continue your love” for “confirm your 

love” (2 Cor, ii. 8); “selves” for “souls” (1 Pet, i. 22); “may be laid 

to their charge” for “may not be laid” (1 Tim. iv. 1G). In many edi¬ 
tions “enticed' 1 is substituted for “enriched,” “eject” for “ clci r/’ “lendcth 
them not” for “ leadeth them out.” Sec the long lists of errors in the 

Oxford reprint of the first edition ; in Lottie, /.c. 53 sqq.; in Scrivener, /. c. 

pp. lxviii, sqq.; and ill Eadie ? 77t€ English Bible , ii. 291 sqq. 

Later editors made some improvements which have held the ground: 
ns “help than mine unbelief” for “help my unbelief” (Mark ix. 24); 

let us run with patience the race set before us” for “Ictus rmme with 
patience unto the race” (Heb. xii. 1); “ Drusilla which was a Jewess'' for 
Jew” (Acts xxiv, 24); “ appointed to death ” for “approved to death 
(1 Cor. iv, 9). On the other hand, they introduced many new typograph 

ical blunders, some of which are both curious and ominous, and have 
given nicknames to the copies containing them. Everybody has heard 
of the “Vinegar Bible” (“the most sumptuous of all Oxford Bibles, 


th(\/u£f of the beast 
for “ matter” (1 

in the throne of David 










a 


Jl 


a 


IT 
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printed by J. Daiketti Oxford, 1717, in 1 vo]., imperial foL; also exiled 

a Haskett- full of printer's errors”), which has “ vinegar" for “ vineyard " 

in tho heading of the column containing the parable of the vineyard 
(Luke xx.). The worst error is in the 

Darker and John Hill, Ixnidoii, 1631, Hvo, which omits, pcrha|ia from sheer 
deviltry of tho printer, the “not" in the seventh cum maud men t (Exod. 
xx. M). Tho printer w 

the prohibition of adultery into a command, and the money w 
the purchase of a font of Creek typo for the Oxford I’nivenity. Four 
copies of this Bible are left, one in the I^cnox Library, New York. There 
is a Herman edition of the Bible in WulfenbUttel of 1731, with the 
extraordinary omission. (See Bible s tn Me Caxton Exhibition, p. Ill sq.) 

We ha ve a standard translation, but not a standard text. There 
two editions alike, iniless those printed from the same stereo!vpe plates, 
and there is no absolute standard edition. A committee of the American 
Bible Society, in examining six different editions of the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion, discovered nearly '24,<M)0 variations ill the text and punctuation. 

He|>ori of the History and Recent Collation of the English Version of the 
Bible, presented hy tho Committee on Versions to the Board of Managers 
•f tho American Bible Society, and adopted May 1st, 1861 ” (printed in 
(lie American Bible House, p. 31). Dr. Iilayney’s revision 117CP) is ihu 
standard of the t lx ford I'nivernity Press, hut has undergone various inodi- 
ffcatiouM and corrections (sec Kadie, ii. 306). Eyre and St rah a it's quarto 
edition of 1H12 was adopted as the standard by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the I’nited States, but it has several errors— e. //., “about" for 
“ above" (2 Cor. xii, 2): “ holy body” for 41 whole body" (Kadie, ii. 80G). 
Dr. Scrivener's Cambridge Paragraph Bible is no doubt the moat critical 
edition, but his text is eclectic, and his departures from the editions of 1611 

and 1618 are verv numerous. 

■ 

lxxxvL 


41 


Wicked Bible," printed by Robert 




lined £300 by Archbishop Laud for changing 

used for 


1 l'! 




f 1 




is 


the lists in his Appendix A, pp. Ixviii. 




RECEPTION OF THE NEW VERSION. 

The new version was received with cold indiffer¬ 
ence hy some, and with violent opposition by others. 1 


Compare here Trench, On Ms AuMoriserf Pernio* 
t, chap. xi. (p. 1G3 sqq. in Harpers’ edition), and 
Bible, ii. 264 sqq. Archbishop Trench shows that the 

and Armuiiana are mostly unfounded. 




of the A 

ie, The EngHek 


Testa- 




(i'll 
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This is just what the translators expected, 
begin their Preface to the Pender with this sentence: 

“Zc.il to promote the common good, whether it bo by devising any 
thing ourselves, or revising that which hath been laboured bv others, tic- 
serveth certainly much respect ami esteem, but yet tindcili but cold enter¬ 
tainment in the world. It is welcomed with suspicion instead of love, 
and with emulation instead of thanks: and if there be anv hole loft for 

is sure 

This will ejisilv lie 

* 

granted by as many ns know 6tory, or have any experience. Tor was 
there ever any thing projected, that savoured any wav of newness or re¬ 
newing, but the same endured many a storm of gainsaying or opposition V 

The first attack came from the famous Hebraist, 
Dr.Broughton,and was an unqualified condemnation 
inspired by personal animosity, which neutralized 
its effect. 1 * Yet John Lightfoot, who edited his 
works, and had no superior in his age for Hebrew 
and Rabbinical lore, seems to have sympathized 
with him in his low estimate of the version ; for in a 

sermon preached before the House of Commons in 
August, 1G45, he urged them “ to think of a review 
and survey of the translation of the Bible/’ which 
should be “ exact, vigorous, and lively. 

Most of the objections in that polemical age were 

raised against the theology of the version rather 
than its scholarship. Itoman Catholics accused it 
of falsifying the Scriptures in favor of Protestant 
heresy. 3 Arminians discovered in it a Calvin!Stic 


They 


cavil to enter (and cavil, if it do not find a hole, will make one), it i 
to be misconstrued, and in danger to be condemned. 


?? a 


1 Sec. above, pp. 291,292. 

a iro/’Avf, vol. i, p. xv*, quoted by Eadie, ii. 344. 

3 Gregory Alan in had made a most elaborate attack against the older 
English versions in 1582. Afterwards Thomas Ward, a convert to Rome, 
and at last a soldier in the Papal Guards, wrote Errata nf iht Protestant 
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bias, owing to the great influence which Beza's Greek 
Testament mid Latin notes had upon the transla¬ 
tors. Dr. Kobert Goll, a decided Anninian, who 
had been chaplain to Archbishop Abbot of Canter¬ 
bury, wrote as late 
tlmn eight hundred pages to disparage the version. 1 
Puritans agreed with its theology, but found fault 
with its Church polity and ritual, on the ground of 
retaining such terms ns “church 
duin 


1059 a folio volume of more 


'll:' 


bishop, 

Arians and Socinians of a later 


n u 


?> tt 


or 




Easter. 


i* i 


» u 




Ilible, iu 1083; 2d cd. I CSS; reprinted in Dublin, 1807; wiiti a Preface 
by Ungard, 1HIU; and with a letter by Milner, 1841. Ward calls his 
work an abridgment, but exceeds Martin in ferocity. He *• accuses King 
Jamrn* translators i>f blasphemy, must damnable corruptions intolerable 
deceit, ami vile ini|Kwturc ” (Kadic, ii, 2li7), The best answer to such 
calumnies is the eulogy of the Authorized Version by such a fervent con* 
vert as l>r. Kaher. 


1 A.'jrwiy (otcitrils the A mnulment of the East English Translation of the 
liiblr , London. li!i>9. tidl charged the translators with deliberate mis¬ 
translation in fnror of Calvinism, for inserting the words it shall be girm, 
in Matt. .xx. 1’.*!. Dr. Trench nays of (Jell that he was “a rrallv learned 


man, but cross-grained, ill-tempered, and in his reaction against Calvinistic 

excesses running into dangerous extremes on the other side; and his 

works have their bushels of chaff 1 with scarcely their grains of wheat.” 
Dr. Kadio (ii. Stitt); 


Some of his [Gell's] accusal ions are very trivial, 
and many of his statements are drawn out.into prolix allegorical sermons. 
He objects to their inversion of the order of words, to their undue use of 
supplemental terms, and to their translation, as being moulded to suit their 
own opinions, while they put the better and truer rendering in the margin. 
Especially dives he censure their Bible 


obscuring on purpose l he doctrine 

of perfection, for he regarded such a state as attainable iu the present 

life.” 


s U 


Easter ” for “ Passover ” (Acta xii. 4) was inherited from Tyndtle' 
first edition, and has been corrected in the Revision. 


Bishop” ought 

to have been used throughout, including Acta xx.28, where it is identical 
with M presbyter” or “elder” (ver. 18), but rendered 
old version. 


r id the 

This inconsistency is likewise removed in the Revision, 


ov 
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date would naturally object to the retention, without 
italics, of the three heavenly witnesses in 1 John v. 

7 (which is justly dropped in the Revision). 

of the most curious objections is that the translatoi 
introduced the terms “familiar spirit,” “ witch,”and 
wizard” into the Bible in order to flatter Kin 
James’s notions about witchcraft and deinonolog) 
on which he wrote a treatise; but all these terms 
occur also in the older versions. 1 With the same 
right republicans might charge them witli having 
flattered his high monarchical notions by turn in 
every Oriental sheikh or chief into 


One 




U 


rr 






ir 




duke 5 or 
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u 


pnnee- 

King James’s Version had a powerful rival in the 
Geneva Bible, which was never authorized, but had 
taken strong hold on the affections of the people be¬ 
cause it was made by the English exiles in times of 
fierce persecution, and under the eyes of the great 
Reformers, Calvin and Beza, and was accompanied 
with convenient explanatory notes. It continued to 

be reprinted, even 

• » 




U 


3 


cum 




it 




till after the middle of the seventeenth ecu 


tis 




tury, and many copies were brought to America by 
the early immigrants. It passed in all through about 
one hundred and sixty editions, and when it finally 
disappeared, the people, according to Fuller, com¬ 
plained that “ they could not see into the sense of 


“Church" (probably derived from the Greek jrupiaicdr, belonging to the 

Lord) has been retained, although “congregation" is a better translation 
of ecclesia. 

See Bishop Hutchinson, Historical Essay on Witchcraft , and Eadie, 

ii. 268 sq. 
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the Scripture for tack of the spectacles of those 

Genevan annotators. 

The Long Parliament seriously thought of a 
new revision. A bill was introduced in April 

1053, to the effect that a committee, consisting of 

Dre. Owen, Cud worth, and several other schotars, 
he appointed to revise King James's Version un¬ 
der the supervision of Dr. Thomas Goodwin, Dr. 
Tucknev, and Mr. Joseph Caryl. But the project 


n i 




1 Kadir (ii. 37): “The Bishops’ Bible was not issued beyond 1G0C, five 

years before ihe date of the publication of the Authorized Version, though 
its New Trntamcnt was printed in 1608, 1614, 1615, 1617, 1618. Hut the 
Genevan Bible continued to lie printed after 161], Nay, in that very year 
it wan issued iu folio by Barker himself, the king’s printer. Besides four 
edition* of the N\*w Testament, the Bible was repriuted in quarto in 1613, 
1 h> th nt Umdon and Edinburgh; again at I^nidon in 1614; with two edi¬ 
tions in 1615, and a laat iaauo in folio in 1616, it appeared iu quarto, 
Amsterdam, iu 1G33; in folio, 1G40; with two more editions in 1644. In 


1649 the Authorized Version was printed in quarto, with the (.cuevan 
notes, as if to promote the circulation. An edition of this nature was 
published iii 1679 in folio, and ns late 
1679 and the other two tell a falsehood on their title-page- 
have never been before set forth with this new translation. 


1708 and 1715; but the one of 

hich notes 

I>r. Eadic 


r.T.i 


Il.J 


mentions also an American edition of 1743, without staling the place of 
publication (ii. 310). lint this is a mistake; the book referred to is a 
f.VrmuN Bible, printed by Christoph Saur, a native of Gennsny, who set¬ 
tled iu Germantown, Pa., near Philadelphia. The work 


prime*! in 

Germantown. Sec O'Callaghan, .1 List of EJitiim* of the Hot# Scrijrfurt* 
Printnl is A meriett (Albany, 1861), p. xii. aq. and p. 2*2. No English Bible 
was printed in America until after the Revolution, in 1782 (Philadelphia, 

printed and sold by R Ait ken, nt Pope's Head, in Market Street, with 

ommcmlat ion of Congress, dated Sept. 12,1782). Before that time the Eng. 
lish copyright prevented the reprint; and, in the judgment of Mr. Bancroft 
and others, the story ia nut worthy of credit that a 
printed in Boston about 1752 with the London imprint, 
p. xiii. sqq. John Eliot's Indian Bible was printed in Cambridge, 1663, 
preceded by the New Testament in 1661. 




secretly 
O'CaUagbsn, 


copy 
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e 
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failed because of the dissolution of the Parlia¬ 
ment. 1 

With the Restoration of the Stuarts the opposition 
passed away, and the Version of 1611 quietly super¬ 
seded all its predecessors and rivals in the family 
and the Church. It owes its authority and popular¬ 
ity not to royal favor or legal enactments, but, what 
is far better, to its intrinsic merits and the verdict 

of the English-speaking race. 

One of the earliest and most potent voices in its 
favor was that of Thomas Fuller, who, in his quaint, 

charming style, thus welcomed it in 165S: 2 

“ And now, after long expectation and great desire, came forth the new 
translation of the Bible (most beautifully printed), by a select and com¬ 
petent number of divines, appointed for thnt purpose; not being too many, 
lest one should trouble another, and yet many, lest, in any. things might 
haply escape them: who, neither coveting praise for expedition, nor fear¬ 
ing reproach for slackness (seeing, in a business of moment, none deserve 
blame for convenient slowness), had expended almost three years in the 
work, not only examining the channels by the fountain, translations with 

the original, which was absolutely necessary; but also comparing channels 

with channels, which was abundantly useful, in the Spanish, Italian, 
French, and Dutch languages. So that their industry, skilfuluess, piety, 
and discretion, have herein bound the Church unto them in a debt of 

special remembrance and thankfulness. These, with Jacob, 1 rolled nwny 

the stone from the mouth of the well’ of life, Gen. xxix. 10; so that now 
even Rachels, weak women, may freely come, both to drink themselves, 
and waLcr the docks of their families at the same.” 


was king james’s version ever authorized? 

Tliis question lias recently been raised after the 

issue of the Revision in 1SS1. The title-page of 
King James’s Version announces it as “appointed 

1 See the bill in Eadie, Li. 344-346. 

* Church History of Britain, iii. 274. 
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to bo read in churches,” and it goes universally b\ 
the name of “ tlio Authorized Version.” But no 
trnce of such authorization can bo found in the rcc- 
ords, ecclesiastical or civil, of tho year 1611. Neither 
Parliament, nor convocation, nor privy council, nor 
king have given it public sanction as far 

known. 

The present Lord Chancellor of England (Lord 
Selborne) defends tho popular opinion by the fol¬ 
lowing considerations : (1) that the authorization 

may have been by order of Council; (2) that, if so. 
the record of the order probably perished in tho tire 

at Whitehall, Jan. 12, 1618; (3) that the kin 

printer would not liuvo inserted on the title-page 

the words u appointed to be read in churches,'’ with¬ 
out good reason to do so. 1 

Put this is mere assertion based upon probabili¬ 
ties, which appear very improbable in view of the 

following facts: 

(1.) The words “ appointed to be read in chnrchcs 
are absent from the special title of tho New Testa¬ 
ment in the first edition of 1611, and in the general 

title-page of at least eight editions of the first five 
years after the publication of James’s Version.’ 
Moreover, it is not stated by whom and how the 

version was “appointed;” nor docs the word seem 






m 












V 


Hr. i.ighifoot slate* positively that King 

authorized (>WjA Reri*iom t p.80 in Harpers’ edition). I 

in England might 


i 


i Version 






lit 


neveT 

told by the 


l/T- 


late Dean Stanley that a clergy 

using in public worship King James's Bible instead of the Bisbopa 1 

* See his letter to Bishop Wordsworth in Kotos below. 

1 See ante, p. SOS sq. 


* -i 
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to be equivalent to 

use in 1574. 1 


authorized,” which came into 


U 


(2.) The Genevan Version was used in England 

not only in 

Of fifty sermons 


more than twenty years after 1611, 
private, but in public, worship. 

preached between 1011 and 1030, and examined bv 
the Rev. Randall T. Davidson, 8 the text 
from the Genevan Version in 27. from the Bishops' 

Vmon 


is taken 




Bible in 5, and from other sources in 11. 

those who preached from the Genevan Version were 
Bishop Andrewes (one of King James’s translators) 
Bishop Laud, Bishop Carlcton, Bishop Ilall. 
of these sermons were preached on solemn public 
occasions, even in the presence of the king, by bish¬ 
ops “ready above all things to uphold the king's 
commandment.” In Scotland the Genevan Version 


<r 




n 




Some 


was likewise used on important public occasions in 

162S and 1638, and printed in part (the Dsalms) at 
Edinburgh in 1640. 

(3.) In more than a hundred official documents of 
bishops and archdeacons of the first half of the sev¬ 
enteenth century, containing the usual inquiry as to 
the Bible, King James’s Version is not mentioned 
but only “the whole Bible,” or a “Bible of the 
largest volume.” or “ the latest edition. 






o 4 








The phrase “Appoynteil to the use of the churches occurs for tho 
first time in the second edition of the “Groat Bihlc,” 1640, and seems to 
refer to the Scripture lessons pointed out in the almanac for every day in 

the year. The “ Bishops’ Bible," after 167*2, bore both the words 41 author¬ 
ized" and “appointed,*' but never was the word “ authorized 11 so used 
before 1574. See The Bibles in the Caxton Exhibitum, p. 20 sq. 

Sec hisnrticlc iu “Macmillan's Magazine” for October, 1881, pp.440sqq. 
Eadie. ii. 51. 




So stated by R. T. Davidson, l. c. 
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(4.) The long-continued opposition to King J 

Bible, which is an undoubted fact, 1 cannot be easily 

plained if it had received the formal sanction of 

the government. 

When, nt the restoration of the Stuart dynasty, 
the Book of Common Prayer was revised and re¬ 
introduced in 1601, the Ten Commandments, the 

evangelic hymns (the Magnificat, the Meneilictus, 

aud the Nunc dimittin\ and especially the Psalter 
of tho earlier version of Covcrdalc, kept their place, 
and are used to this day in America as well as in 

Kngland in public worship. 

quested “ that tho now translation of the Bible should 
alone bo used in tho portions selected in the Prayer- 

book. 

the introductory sentences and the Gospel and 
Epistle lessons were taken from King James's Ver¬ 
sion. So far it may bo said to be legally authorized 
in England, but no further.* 

The American Episcopal Church, however, took 
a step beyond this partial endorsement, and com¬ 
mitted itself, by action of the General Convention, 
to a particular edition of King James's Version. 

In both houses of tho General Convention in 1S23 

a report was presented by a joint committee appoint¬ 
ed three years before, recommending the adoption 

1 Seo preceding section, p. 828 aq. 

1 See Arch. J. Stephens: The Hoot of Common Prayer (Lond. 18-I9\ 
In trod. p. clxix.; and Pr. Procter: .4 History of the Book of Common 
Prayer (11th «1. Lond. 1874), 116. The lUack-lettcr Prayer-book (1GS6) 
which contains the MS. alterations and additions made in 1081 
long search discovered in the Library of the House of Lords, and photo- 
ciucographcd, London, 1871. 


ames s 


ex 


The Presbyterians re 


But their proposition was rejected. Only 




after 
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as a standard Bible of an edition printed by Ey 
and Strahan in 1812. 

and a canon 


re 


The report was accepted 

was passed providing for the appoint 
ment of suitable persons to 

of the Bible by the standard edition agreed upon In 
the General Convention.” 1 


£f 


correct all new editions 


Note 


I he correspondence between the Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Words. 

r orth) and Lord Sclbomc was published in the London Times , June 10, 
1881, and is as follows: 


w 


Kiseiiolmk, Lincoln, May 25 . ( 18 H 1 .) 

givt'ii 


My deau Loiu> 


The question which Lord Carnarvon has 
notice of, to be put to your Lordship in the House of Lords on Friday 
(viz., whether it is legal for a clergy 
Revised Version in a church) 
clergy and laity. May I be allowed to submit a few remarks upon it? 

“ There seems to be a presumption against such a practice ab tncim 


an to rend the I jCs.sohs from the new 


is one of grent importance, both to the 


re trial ti. 


t; The new Revised Version, however valuable in itself, is not distin¬ 
guishable as to authority from nny private venture of the kind. It hns 
received no sanction from the Crown, from the Church, or from Parliament, 
If a clergyman may use it in the public services of the Church, why might 
lie not use any other revised version, such as Archbishop Newcomc’s or 
Dean Alford’s, or the revised version put forth not long ago by ‘Five 
clergymen,’ or even a revised version framed by himself? And so, in 
fine, might wc not have almost as many * revised versions 1 as clergymen 

nr churches? 

“That the Crown and Church of England contemplated the use of one 
uniform translation of the Bible in churches is, I think, clear from Royal 
Proclamation in Henry VIII.’s time, and from Iioyal Injunctions in the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, anti from Canons of the Church 
in 1571 (Wilkins’s Concilia t iv, 2GGJ and in 1G03 (Can. 80, sec Bishop 
Cibsoivs Codex, p. 201, Oxford cd. 17G1). Also, Archbishop Whitgift, in 
his letter to the Bishop of Lincoln in 1587, 1 About Bibles/ speaks of * the 
translation of the Bihle authorized by the Synods of Bishops/ and desires 
him to take care that ( every one of the churches in his diocese is provided 
with one or more copies of the translation of the Bible allowed as afore- 


1 Sec Perry’s Journals of General Conrenivms } voL ii* pp. 54, 58, 73, 95. 
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laid' (Wilkin*# Concilia , iv. 828; Cardwell, *Documentary Annals, 

No. cv.). 




“ As to our present Authorized Version of the Dime, which w 
primi'd in 1(111 at London by Hubert Barker, ' I'rinier to the King's Most 
Excellent Majesty,' the wurds in iu title, * Appointed to be read in 
churches,’ appear to show that tho public reading of it rests upon some 
authority which appointed it, ami the universal reception of that transla¬ 
tion in our churches fur two hundred and seventy years is contlrmatniy 
of I lint opinion, and corroborates that appointment. 

['he special exception also (in the preface of our Prayer-book), in 
favour of reading the Psalms in churches from the older version, seems to 
point to the use of some other translation as authorized for the rest of the 
service of the Church; and universal usage proves that this other version 

enu be no other than the Authorized Version of 1011. 


U ' 


“Accordingly, at the last revision of the Book of Common Prayer, at 
the Iti-storaiion, the older version of the Epistles and (iospels in the Prayer- 
hook was displaced, ami the translation of them in the Authorized Version 

of Kill wu* xidihtitutrd for iu And the public use of this version of the 
Epistles mid (iosjielH is required by the Act of Uniformity and by the recent 
Act. on Dip Declarations of Conformity to bo made by the eleryv. 

“ As to the legal bearing of tbo question, 1 would not venture to pro¬ 
nounce nu opinion, But I sec it stated in some books on copyright, not, 
however, without soma hesitation, that * the Sovereign, by n prerogative 
vested in the Crown, has the exclusive privilege of printing inter alia the 

lloly Bible for public use in the divine service of the Church ’ (tiodson on 
Copyright, p. 432, 437,441,434), and that the Queen's printer and ihq two 
ancient Universities now exercise (hot right by virtue of patents from the 
Crown. 


“ The copyright of the new Revised Version of the New Testament has, 

1 believe, been purchased from the Revisers by the two Universities exclu¬ 
sively, The Queen's printer has, 1 think, taken no part in the transaction. 

“ If, therefore, the new Revised Version is to supplant the Authorized 
Version and take its place in our churches without any grant from the 
Crown, or any authorization from the Church, this might be regarded as 
an invasion of the prerogative and as a contravention of the Church's 
authority, and also perhaps os an injury to the Queen's printer, who now, 
concurmiUv with the two Universities, enjoys the exclusive right of sup¬ 
plying all copies of the Bible (in the Authorized Version of 1611) for 

general use in the public service of the Church, 


“ I am, my dear Lord, very faithfully yours, 

" C. Lis ools. 


To the Right lion, the Lord Chancellor. 
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30 Portlaj!D-pi.ace W., May 27, 1881, 


My I >KAli LOW! 


Lord Carnarvon, finding that the fuels wore not 
ex nelly as lie understood them to be, decided not to put the quest ion to 
mo of which lie had given notice. 


“ I agree, generally, with whnt you say. If any clergyman rends in his 
church the lessons appointed for the Sunday and other services from the 
‘ Revised’ \crsion. before it has been recommended or authorized 1 


iv some 
% 

sufficient public authority, he will, I think, incur a serious risk of being 
held to be nn offender against law. 

“ It is, I dare say, true that no documentary proof of the nulhoriiv of 
the version commonly reputed to be authorized is now fortl 
this proves very litlle. If (for example) it was ‘appointed to be road in 
churches’ (as is expressly staled on the title-page of 1011), at the lime 
of ils first publication, nothing is more probable than that this may have 
been done by Order in Council. If so, the authentic record of that order 
would now be lost, because all the Council books and registers from the 
year 1C00 to 1G13 inclusive were destroyed by a lire at Whitehall on the 
12th of January, 1G18 (0. S.). 


icoinitur. lint 


'■Nothing, in my opinion, is less likely than that the King’s printer 
should have taken upon himself (whether with a view to his own profit 
or otherwise) to issue the book (being whnt it was, n translation unques¬ 
tionably made by the King’s commandment, to correct defects in earlier 
versions, of which the use had been authorized bv Rnval injunctions, etc., 

■ i ^ 4 F - 7 

in preceding reigns), with a title-page asserting that it was 'appointed to 
be read in churches,' if the fact were not really so. That this should have 
been ncquiesced in by all the ecclesiastical and civil authorities of the 
Church and realm, instead of being visited with the punishment which 
(in those dnys of the Stnr Chamber and the High Commission Court) was 
so readily inflicted upon the despisers of authority, is to my miiul absolutely 
incredible upon any hypothesis except that of the use of the book being 

real I v commanded. 


“At the Savoy Conference, the eighth ‘general exception’ of the Pu¬ 
ritan divines related to the nse in certain parts of the Liturgy of the 
‘ Grcnt Bible' version. They desired that, instead thereof, the new traus- 
lat ion ‘allowed by authority’ might ‘alone be used.' The Ilishops an¬ 
swered, ‘We are willing that all the Epistles ami Gospels, etc., be used 
according to the last translation;’ and this promise they performed, 
stating, in the preface to the book established by the Act of Uniformity, 

that ‘for a more perfect rendering’ the Epistles and Gospels, and other 
portions of Holy Scripture, inserted *in sundry other places’ of the Liturgy, 
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now ordered to be read according to the laat translation; while 


r r 


were 

to the l'salter, they ‘noted’ that it followed 'the translation of the Great 
English Hi Me set forth and used in the tine of King Henry VIII. and 


Edward VI. 

“ The calendar of * Lessons’ in this book of 10C1-2 must, I suppose, be 
admit ted to refer to some English liable. The question is, what English 

Hi I tie V Uniformity in the order of public worship was the purpose of the 
whole hook; therefore, it cannot have been meant to leave every clergy¬ 
man to translate fur himself, or to select for himself among any existing 
iramdntioiis at his discretion. The same lessons were to be reed in sli 


churchcH. It is not, on the other hand, conceivable that any version 
earlier than that of 1611, and confessedly less accurate (else wherefore 
adopt the ‘last translation’ fur the Epistles and (fospcl*V),can have been 
Intended. The question has practically been answered by the subsequent 
reception, understanding, and uBe of above two hundred years. During 
all that time the version of IC11 has been universally treated u being 

what it |mr|M>ricd to be when Ural issued in 1G11 and ever since—i. e., 

* appointed to be read in churches.' It is one of the best established and 

soundest maxims in law that, fur a usage of this kind, ■ legal origin is to 
be presumed when the facta will admit of it. It is no argument to the 
contrary that nomedivines, accustomed to the use of earliest wr>iotns may 
have continued to use them in their sermons or other writings after Kill, 
The appointment that this version only should be ‘read in churches' 

would not take awnv that libcrtv. 

V- *■ 

“There may. of course, bo other arguments which I do not know or 
have not considered. My object in saying so much has been only to 
point nut the fallacy of the assumption (if there arc many who make it) 
that the English Bible of 1611 is to be regarded 
unless some Koval injunction, proclamation, or order, appointing ii to be 
read in churches can be produced. 


without authority 


Believe me ever, my dear Lord, roiin faithfully. 


Ski-DOUxk. 


The Right Rev. the Lord Riohop of Lincoln. 




THE MERITS OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 

1. The aim of the Revisers is clearly stated in the 
Preface. It was not to make “a new translation 
nor yet to make of a had one a good one . . . but 
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to make a good one better, or out of many good 

Although usually 
it is in fact merely a revision of 

the Bishops’ Bible, as this itself was a revision of 

the Great Bible, and the Great Bible a revision of 
Coverdale and Tyndale. 

therefore, which is 

cessors. The Revisers made good use of all available 
sources, even the Roman Catholic New Testament 
of Rheims, which appeared in 1582, and is not 
tioned in the king’s instruction, but furnished 
her of happy Latin terms, derived from the Vulgate. 1 

For the idiom and vocabulary Tyndale deserves 

the greatest credit, for the melody and harmony 
Coverdale, for scholarship and accuracy the Geneva 
Version. 3 King James hated the last as “ the worst 
of all,” but the translators showed their 

learning and judgment by following 

in preference to the Bishops’ Bible. 


ones one principal good 

called a translation 




one. 


A great deal of praise, 

iven to it, belongs to its predc- 


rr 


o 


men 


a n u in- 


sn peri or 

it verv often 




The examples 


1 Such ns hymn (Matt. xxvi. 30), blessed (ver. 26), decease (Luke ix. 
31), repri)batc (I!om. i. 28), impenitent (ii. 5), unction (1 John ii. 20), mys¬ 
tery (1 Cor. ix. 7), contemptible (2 Cor, x. 10), confess, propitiation, seduce 
(nil in 1 John). Other Latin terms, ns concupiscence, lucre, salute, super¬ 
fluity, tradition, tribulation, etc., wore in the older Protestant versions. 
The Old Testament of the Roman Catholic Version, though prepared 
before the New, was for lack of means not published till 1609 and 1610 
at Douay, under the title: The Ilolie Bible Faithfully Translated into 
English out of the A utheniicall Latin, etc., 2 vols. 

a Radio, i. 302: “ Tyndale gave us the first great outline distinctly and 

wonderfully etched; but Coverdale added those minuter touches which 

soften ami harmonize it. The characteristic features ore Tymlnlc’s in all 
their boldness of form and expression; the more delicate lines and shadings 

are the contribution of his successor, both in his own version and in the 

Ereat Bible, revised and edited by him.” 
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of mistranslations, which Dr. Reynolds quoted at 
thu Hampton Court Conference as arguments for 

the need of a now version, aro all taken from the 

Great HI bio and tho Bishops’ Bible, and were cor¬ 
rected in tho Geneva Bible. 1 

9. The merits aro not tho samo in all tho books. 
From the division of the work among six indepen¬ 
dent com panics, there aroso naturally a considerable 

inequality in the execution. In tho Old Testament 
the historical books are much better translated than 
the prophetical books, which present greater difficul¬ 
ties. Tho Book of Job is tho most defective, and 
in many places unintelligible. The rendering of 
Isaiah, especially in tho earlier portions, contains 
many errors and obscurities. Tho version of the 
Psalms is, uptSn tho whole, less musical and rhythmi¬ 
cal, though much more accurate, than CoverdaleV, 
which still holds ita place in tho Book of Common 
Prayer. In the New Testament tho Gospels and 
Acts, and even the Apocalypse, are far better done 






ivJJ vJiMjli 


It is obvious, n says Dr. Moulton (History of Me KmtfiuH HiUr, p. 207), 

11 that the Genevan and Khemish versions have exercised much greater 
influence than the Great and the Bishops' Bible.” He gives as a specimen 
a passage from Isa. liv. 11-17, which containa 162 words; of these, 86 
wonts arc the same in five or six English versions; 96 very, and among 
these variations more than GO are taken from the Genevan Bible, and only 

12 from the Bishops' Bible (pp. 201-200). In Lhe familiar fifty-third chap¬ 
ter of Isaiah seven eighths of the variations are due to the Genevan, 
according to Westcott (p. 845). No authority 
lowed, both for text and interpretation, than Bei 

Testament (the fourth edition, 1666, and the fifth edition, 1596) was the 

chief basis of tho Authorized Version. See ante, pp. 238 sqq.; Westcott, 
L c. 294 sqq.; Kadie, iL 16 sqq. 


I li 


as more frequently fol- 
of Geneva, whose Greek 
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than the Epistles, notably Homans and Corinthians, 
which abound in minor inaccuracies. 


3. The style of the Authorized Version is uni¬ 
versally admired, and secures to it the first rank 
among English classics. It resembles in this respect 

the version of Luther, which is the purest and strong¬ 
est expression of the German language, and forced 

ri val 


even his papal enemies to imitate it in their 

translations. The English Bible hails from the gold¬ 
en age of English literature. It coincides in time 
with the greatest and almost inspired poet of human 
nature in all its phases, but rises above Shakespeare 
as grace rises above nature, and religion above poetry. 

It is elevated, venerable, and sacred, like the Anglican 
Liturgy as reproduced by Cranmer and bis associates, 
in their hours of devotion. The Bible is beautiful 


in any language, but it is pre-eminent])’- beautiful in 
the English, the most cosmopolitan of all languages. 
The translators called to their aid witli easy mastery 
all its marvellous resources of Saxon strength, Bor¬ 
man grace, and Latin majesty, and blended these 
elements in melodious harmony. Their language 
is popular without being vulgar, and dignified with¬ 
out being stiff. It reads like poetry and sounds 
like music. It is thoroughly idiomatic, and free 
from Latin barbarisms. 1 It is as true to the genius 


So frequent in the Roman Catholic Version, owing to its slavish 

conformity to the Latin Vulgate 
quinalion” (2 Pet. ii. 13, 20), 4 ‘ 

“exitianite” (Phil, ii.7), “ domestical" (1 Tim. v. 8), “ repropit in tc” (IIcl>. 
ii. 17), “ zealatours ” (Acts xxi. 20), “azymes," “dominator," “pnsclie.* 1 
“prepuce,” “pupilles,” “ scenopegia,” “supersubstantial bread” (Matt. vi. 


impudicitv (Gal, v. 19), “ coin- 
contristatc ” (to make sad, Epli. iv. 30), 


• ?■! 
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of tlic English as to the genius of the Hebrew and 
Greek. Wo hear in our Bible Moses and the proph¬ 
ets, Christ and the apostles, speaking to ub in our 
own mother-tongue. From this “ well of English 

mul undetiled” poets, ora tors and historians 


pure 

have drunk inspiration for more than two hundred 
and fifty years. It has done more than any great 
writer, not excluding Shakespeare and Milton, to 

fix the charaeter of the language beyond the possi¬ 
bility of essential change, and the idiom of this ver¬ 
sion will always remain the favorite organ for the 

oracles of (iod to the English-speaking race. 

At the sumo time it is necessary to modify the 
praise in minor particulars. The Authorized Ver¬ 
sion occasionally sacrifices the truth of the original 
to the hcuuty of the English, ns in Kom. xii. 2 
not eim foniu'd to this world : but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind” (where the Greek 
requires: “Be not fashioned . . . but be ye trans¬ 
formed 


Be 


th 






gi) nva\nfiaTtC(a^t . -. a A An pcr<ipop^oua£t), 

and in Acts xxvi. 2S f Almost thou persuadest me to 
bo a Christian” (which cannot be the meaning of 
*i* oAryiji, but would require uAryou or trap uXtyov 
or oAiyou &7). More serious arc blemishes in the 
opposite direction, as unseemly phrases in the Old 


li. fur dam - or needful bread in the Lord # Praver). Fuller aavs that the 

* * X * 

Kheims and Douay translation u needs to be translated;” and Trench ears 
that the Human Catholic translators 

to the English language with their loyalty to the English crown, 

Douay Ili bio has, however, undergone in the course of time so many 
transformations, that, in the language of Cardinal W 
verse remains as it was originally published.'’ (See hi 


to have put off their loyalty 




if 




The 


* ? 


icelv anv 

* 4 

£wnw, yoL L 73-76.) 






mT 


► 1 


1 
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Testament (1 Sam. xxv. 22, 34; 1 Kings xiv. 10; 2 

Kings ix. 8; xviii. 27; Isa. 

scarce!y be read in the pulpit or the family, and 
might have been avoided by the use of the same 
liberty which the translators claimed in so many 

passages. We meet with an almost profane use of 
the name of God in the phrases “ Would God ” and 
Would to God” (1 Cor. iv. 8; Dent, xxviii. 67; 
Josh. vii. 7, etc.), for which there is no equivalent in 

the original, and in the unwarrantable rendering, 
God forbid ” for pi) ytvoiro (“ may it not be.” or 
never happen,” “far from it,” Luke xx. 1G; Rom. 

vi. 2, 15; vii. 7, 13; ix. 14; xi. 1, 11; 

iii.21; 


xxxvi. 12, etc.), which 


can 


a 


u 


u 


iii. 4, G, 31; 

1 Cor. vi. 15 ; Gal. ii. 17; 

occasional violations of English 

double plurals “ cherubim# 
kim#:” the Latinizing 


vi. 14). There are 

grammar, as the 
seraphim# 

whom [for “ who ”] say ye 

29); the 


o u 




u 


ana 




a 


) 


that I am ” (Matt. xvi. 15; Mark 

archaic “/if#” for “ its” (Matt. v. 13; Mark ix. 50; 
Luke xiv. 34, etc.); and the connection of the singu¬ 
lar verb with a plural noun, as “This people who 

know^/inot,” for “know not” (John vii. 49). A con¬ 
siderable number of words and phrases have become 

obsolete and unintelligible—as “to fetch a com- 


m t * 


9 


vni. zt 






n 


pass” (for “ to make a circuit”), “shamefastness (for 
shamefacedness ”),* “ bosses” (“ knobs ”), “ clouts 


n 


u 


Fast in “shamefast” ( = bashful, modest, Eccles. xxvi, 15), mid in 
shamefastness M (1 Tim. ii. 9), has the same meaning as the German fesU 
anti as in “steadfastness.” The Revised Version has returned to “shame- 






Rut i( modest v*’ would be 

* 


fustw css” of the Authorized Version of 1611. 
ns good a rendering of atSw^ in 1 Tim. ii. 9, QmJ far more intelligible, at 


least in America. 
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(“patches”), “daysman” (“arbitrator”), “dulcimer 

(a musicul instrument), “caring” (“ploughing”), 

habergeon” (“cout of mail”), “kino” (the old 

cow”), “knop” (“bud,” compare the 

ouches ” (“ sockets ”), “ Hackbut 




plural of 
German Ixnozpe), 

(a wind instrument), “ swaddle” (“ bandage”), “ tab- 
rct” (a small drum), “tache” (a fastening or catch 

(for “aware”), etc. Other words 

to let ” (for “ to 

to wit 


U 








= tuck), “wure 

have changed their meaning—as 

hinder ”), “ to prevent ” (for “ to precede”), 

(for“to know”), “atonement”(for“reconciliation”), 

by and by” (for “immediately”),“careful” (for 
anxious”), “ carriage” (for “ baggage”), “charger 
(for “dish”), “coast” (for “border”), 
turn” (for “conduct”), “damnation” (for 
diminution ” ), “ lucre ” (for “ gain ”), “ nephew 
(for “grandchildren” or “descendants”) 

(for “place"). 1 

Such and similar changes, which arc inevitable in 

a living language, would alone be sufficient to de¬ 
mand a revision. For tho Bible is not nil antiquarian 

curiosity-shop, but a book of life for the benefit of 

the people. Tho German, French, and Dutch lan¬ 
guages have undergone similar changes. 

4. The Authorized Version is a truly national 

work, and has even an oecumenical character for 






it 


*4 
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conversa- 


4* 


con 




M 


5 * 


it 






tho English-speaking world. 

respect tho Apostles* and the Niceno creeds, which 
cannot bo traced to any individual authorship. 


it resembles in this 


1 Sw 7 at Inbif IF ont-Booi; A Glateary nf Old EmgtUk Bible Ifonb; 

by J. Eastwood and W. Alois W right, 1066 , Also the article of Dr, 

Croebv on A rchuisms, in u Anglo- 


. Bible Rer. n tv. 144 aqq. 


r 


* i 


i 
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.Nearly all the Continental versions 
duction of a single mind — 

D 

Olivetan, Diodati—and bear 

ments of the translator. But the English Bible is 


were the pro¬ 
as Luther, Leo Judae, 

more or less the iinea- 


not the version of Wiclif, or Purvey, or Tyndale, 

Matthews, or Rogers, or Coverdale, 
the Elizabethan Bishops, or Ivin 

seven Translators. 


or 


or Crainner, or 


James’s forty- 

It is the work of the English 
Church in the period of the greatest revival of prim¬ 
itive Christianitv. The sacred memories of three 


cr 


n 


generations of martyrs and confessors arc treasured 

up in its pages. Tyndale, who devoted his life to 
the single task of Anglicizing the Word of Cod, 

and was strangled and burned for it at Yilvordc: 
Rogers, who, like him, left the world in a chariot of 
fire as the protomartyr of the bloody reign of Mary; 
Coverdale, who a fortnight later escaped the same 
fate by flight to Denmark; Cranmer, who, after five 
humiliating recantations, triumphed over his weak¬ 
ness and scaled his faith at the stake in Oxford; 
the Marian confessors, who found a hospitable ref¬ 
uge in the city of Calvin and Beza; the leaders in 
the Elizabethan restoration of the Reformation, and 
their learned and pious successors in the following 
reign—all speak to ns through the English Bible, to 

which they have contributed their share of devout 
labor. No version has such a halo of glory around 
it, none is the child of so many prayers, none has 
passed through severer trials, none is so deeply root¬ 
ed in the affections of the people that use it, and 
none lias exerted so great an influence upon the 
progress of the Christian religion and true civiliza- 


It is interwoven with all 


tion at home and abroad, 
that is most precious in the history and literature 

of two mighty nations which have sprung from the 

Saxon stock. It is used day by day and hour by 
hour in five continents, and carries to every mission 
station in heathen lands the unspeakable blessings 

of the gospel of peace. 


4 


NOTES. 


The beauty of the English sttlk of the Authorized Version is welt- 

nigh unmiimuiisly conceded by competent scholars, though not without 
some qualifications. The following judgments represent different schools 

of thought: 

IlKMtr II ALLAH : u The style of this translation is in general so en- 
thusi ami rally praised, that no one is permitted either to qualify or even 
explain the grounds of his approbation. It is held to be the perfection 
of our English language. I shall not dispute this proposition; but one 
remark as to a matter offset cannot reasonably be censured, that, in con- 

sequence of the principle of adherence to the original versions which had 

been kept np ever since tho time of Henry Y1II.| it is not the language 
of the reign of James T. It may, in the eves of many, be a better English, 
but it is not the English of Daniel or Haleigh or llacon, as any one may 
easily perceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in the Old Testament, with 
obsolete phraseology, and with single words long since abandoned, or 
retained only in provincial use. On the more important qncation, whether 
this translation is entirely, or with very triding exceptions, conformable 
to the original text, it seems unfit to enter” (Introduction to the lAtrruturt 
of Am rope, etc., vol. ii. 445, New York edition, 1880). 

Gkorok 1*. M a nan calls the Authorized Version “ an anthology of all 
the beauties developed in the language during its whole historical exist¬ 
ence” {l.ffturts on tho Knglioh Lantptnpf, p. 

Archbishop Trench has a special chapter on (he English of (ha 
Authorized Version (ch. iii.), and praises its vocabulary, which he 
to bo “ nearly as perfect as possible,” but finds ** frequent flews and faults” 
in its grammar. “ In respect to words,” he says, “ we everywhere recog¬ 
nize in it that true cMectvt 

and in which so much of the ch 

of the noblest 


New York, I860). 


33 


M 1 • 


on which Cicero insists so eamestl v, 

* p 


of style consists. All the words used 

vulgarity 


111 ' 








r T7 




1:1 


24 
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they are neither too familiar, nor, on the other siile, rot familiar enough; 
they never crawl on the ground, as little are they stilted and far-fetched. 
And then how happily mixed and tempered are the Anglo 
Latin vocables! No undue preponderance of the latter makes (lie language 
remote from the understanding of simple and unlearned 

F. William Faugh. 


iNixon and 


men. 


This glowing hymnist, who passed from Oxford 
Trnctarionism to the Church of Home, felt keenly that he had 


named 

h 

nothing by the change as far as the English Bible was concerned, and 
pronounced a most eloquent eulogy oil the Authorized Version, which 

is all the more forcible as coming from an opponent. 


It lirst appeared in 

1853, in his essay on The Interest and Characteristics of the Ures of'the 

Saints, p. 11G (prefixed to a Life of St. /’marts of Assisi, which forms 

vol. xxv. of the Oratory series of the Lives of Modem Saints), then in tire 

“Dublin Review " for June, 1853, p.4G6, and has often been quoted since, 
sometimes under the name of John H. Newman. 


It is as follows ; 

“ \\ ho will say that the uncommon beauty nnd marvellous English of 
the Protestant Bible is not one of the great strongholds of licresv in this 
country? It lives on the enr like a music that can never be forgotten, 
like the sound of church bells, which the convert hardlv knows how he 


car forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost things rather than mere 
words. It is part of the national mind, and the anchor of national serious¬ 
ness, Nav, it is worshipped with a positive idolatry, in extenuation of 
whose grotesque fanaticism its intrinsic beauty pleads avnilinglv with 

the mnn of letters and the scholar. The memory of the dead passes into 

if. The potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. 
The power of all the griefs and trials of a man is hidden beneath its 
words. It is the representative of his best moments. And all (bat there 
has been about him of soft, and gentle, ami pure, and penitent, ami good, 

speaks to him forever out of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, 
which doubt has never dimmed, and controversy never soiled. It has 
been to him all along as the silent, but oh, how intelligible voice of his 

guardian angel, and iu the length and breadth of the land there is not n 
Protestant, with one spark of religiousness about him, whose spiritual 
biography is not in his Saxon Bible. And all this is an unhallowed 

(H ow lame and inconsistent such an objection, which is sufti- 




power \ 

cientl v refuted by the preceding praise. For if the Protestant translators 

produced such a marvellous work, they must have been in full sympathy 


with the Bible and its divine Source; and where the Bible is* there is the 


truth*) 

Dr* Eadie (ii, 226) : 


The English style ia above all praise, * . * Whilo 
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of ihe Hi*hups’ without its frequent literalism or its 

the graceful vigor of the Genevan, the quiet 


it has the fame 


repeated supplements, it h 

f the Great Hible, the clearness of Tvndale, the harmonies of 

Cuvenlale, and llte stalely theological vocabulary of the Kheima." 

specimen of English style this Iliblc has 

received enthusiastic praise; and here, perhaj»s, admiration for its sacred 

1 the delightful associations with its very phraseology which 

rant our judgment on the 


grandeuro 


John StouuIiton : “As 


contents, aiu 

piety and devotion cannot fail to form, may 
question of its literary merits; vet, after all that can be said against it in 

well as excellences 


thin point of view (and that it haa literary defects 

uncamlid to deny), we must surely be struck with the fact that 

mbcrless specimens of EnglUb diction, full 


,T_ 


it were 


while our Itible possesses mi 
of rhythm, beauty, ami grandeur, there are to be found in it so few words 

l modes of expression which the lapse of between two and three cen¬ 
turies has rendered obsolete or dubious” (Our English Mbit , p. 252 sq.). 




T'ho number of word* in the Authorized Version, either obsolete or 
rhanged in sense, is variously estimated, but seems to exceed two hundred 
and ilftv. Thin is less in proportion than the corresponding number of 
obsolete words in Shakespeare, liacon, and Milton. Hooker, in hia 
Script ttrt otni 1‘mytr-biHtk (ilosaaiy (as quoted by George I’. Marsh, 
/, tt'tuir* un iht English l.tingiiagt, p. 680, note), states the mind nr of such 
words in the Authorized Version, including the Apocrypha, to tie three 
hundred and eighty-eight. Of these, more than one hundred Wlong to 
the Apocrypha ami the Hrayer-book. According to Marsh (p.2t>4), more 

than live or six hundred words of Shakespeare’s vocabulary of liTu'cn 
thousand words, and about one hundred of Milton's vocabulary of eight 
thousand, have gone out of use. The Authorized Version inherited a 

number of obsolete or obsolescent words from previous versions. It 
represents not the language of 1G11 in its integrity, Imil the collective 

language of the three preceding generations. 


J- 


DEFECTS OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


perfect work can be expected from imperfect 

The translators made the best nsc of the 

well as their knowl- 


men. 

materials at their disposal 
edge of biblical philology and exegesis, and they 
were in the main led by sound principles; but their 
materials were scanty, their knowledge limited, and 
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among their principles 
vcrsally rejected 

and serious mistranslations 


"’as one which is now uni- 

Hence, while actual 


as vicious. 


are comparatively few, 

and these mostly derived from the Latin A’ul 

the minor errors and i 


irate, 

inaccuracies are innumerable. 

general faithfulness, idio¬ 
matic style, and practical usefulness, the Authorized 

Version is admirable; but tested by the standard of 

modern scholarship it is exceedingly defective, and 

imperatively calls for a revision, 

1. As regards the material for the text, the ti 
lators used no documentary 

known, and were con lined to a few printed editions 
of the Greek Testament, which present a text de¬ 
rived from comparatively late cursive MSS. of the 

fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They relied 

chiefly on the text of Beza (fourth or fifth edition, 
1598), from which they departed only in about one 
hundred and ninety places, and these departures 

nearly all unimportant. 1 

The science of textual criticism was not vet born 




l usted by the standard of 


ans- 

sonrccs as far as is 


are 


in the seventeenth century, because the material was 
not yet discovered or accessible. Of the oldest uncial 
manuscripts only two—the Codex Bezre for the Gos¬ 
pels and Acts, and the Codex Claromontanus for tho 


1 See above, pp, 239,283; the detailed statement of Dr. Abbot in Schafra 
Introduction to the Revision Essays, p. xxix.; and Scrivener’s Xe/c Testa¬ 
ment ui Greek, pp. G48-G5G, According to Dr. Abbot's investigations, the 
Authorized Version agrees with Ueza’a text (fourth edition) against that 
of Stephens in about ninety places, with Stephens against Dcza in about 
forty, and differs from both in thirty or forty places, where the variations 
are mostly trivial. 
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Epistles—were known, and even they were scarcely 

used by Bcza, who cnino into possession of them. 

The Alexandrian MS. (A) did not reach England 

till seventeen years after the publication of the 

Authorized Version; and the still older and more 
important Codex of Ephriem, the Vatican, and the 
Sinai tic were entirely unknown, having come to 
light or been made properly available only in the 
nineteenth century. As to ancient versions, the 
translators were, of course, very familiar with Je¬ 
rome's Vulgate, which they used as much as the 
original Hebrew and Greek (often copying its er¬ 
rors). 1 They were also acquainted to some extent 

with the Peshito, lirst published in 1555 (and with 
its I At in version by Trcinellius, which appeared in 

1500), not to speak of many modern versions which 
have no textual authority. But no critical edition 
of the ancient versions existed before Walton's Lon¬ 
don Polyglot (1657), and even this left a great deal 
of work for future discoveries and researches. The 
ancient fathers were known, but their critical exam¬ 
ination for textual purposes did not begin till the 


1 The Translator** Preface makes very honorable mention of Jerome: 

“They | (he ohl latiit Versions] were not out of the /iebrnr fountain (we 
speak of tht> /.aim translations of the Ohl Testament), but out of the 
(»rrrk stream; therefore, the Givtk being not altogether dear, the Latin 

derived from it must needs be muddv, This moved S. 1 heroine. a most 

* 

learned Father, and the best linguist, without comrorersv,of his age or of 
any that went before him, to undertake the translating of the Old Testa* 
meat out of the very fountains themselves; which he performed wiih that 
evidence of great learning, judgment, industry, and faithfulness, that he 
hath forever bound the Church unto him in a debt of special remembrance 

and thankfulness.” 
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time of Mill (1707), whose labors were carried 

much further by Wetstein, Griesbach, and the mod 
ern editors. 

With such 

surprised at the large number of false 
interpolations which obscure 
weaken the force of the primitive text. 1 

. The Greek and Hebrew learning of the trans¬ 
lators was sufficient to enable them to read the orig¬ 
inal Scriptures with ease; while with the Latin 
Vulgate they were probably more familiar than 
with the earlier English versions. But the more 
delicate shades of the Greek and Hebrew svntax 

were unknown in their age, and the 
tionaries, and concordances 
the innumerable arbitrary and capricious 
of the article, tenses, prepositions, and little particles. 
The impression often forces itself upon the student 
that they translated from the Latin Vulgate, where 

there is no article and no aorist, rather than from 
the Hebrew and Greek. Their inaccuracy increases 
in proportion as the Greek departs from the Latin. 
And yet the English (at least the Saxon-English) lias 
greater affinity with the Greek than with the Latin. 

(a) The article.—The mass of English readers 
will hardly notice the difference between a virgin 
and the virgin, a mountain and the mountain, a feast 


on 


defective apparatus wc need not be 

readings and 

C7 1 

or mar the beauty and 


a 


9 


grammars, dic- 
very imperfect, lienee 

violations 


J For a convenient comparison of the authorized and critical texts, sec 

C. IS. Stuart: Textual Criticism of the New Testament for English Hible 
Students; being a succinct comparison of the Authorized Version with the 
Critical Texts of Griesbach t Scholz y Lachnmnn % Tischendorf Tregetles^ At - 
ford f and the Uncial MSS , Second edition, London (Uagstcr & Sons), n. d 
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and the feast, a falling away and the falling away, 

a confession and the confession, a figlit and the tight, 

a crown and the crown; the Son of God and a Son 
of (rod, the woman and a woman, the root of all evil 
and a root. Hnt the careful student, looking into 

his Greek Testament, or comparing the Authorized 
Version with the Revised Version, will feel at once 
the force of the presence or absence of the definite 
article,and the unaccountable carelessness with which 

it is now omitted, now inserted, by the translators. 
As a rule, the deiinito article in all languages indi- 

n ~ 

cates, as W iner says, “ that the object is conceived 

ns definite, either from its nature, or from the con¬ 
text, or bv reference to a circle of ideas which is 
assumed to bo familiar to the render’s mind. 

A few examples will illustrate the difference. 
The Christ” is an official title, meaning the prom¬ 
ised and expected Messiah (the Anointed), and is so 

used generally in the Gospels; while “Christ,*’ with 

or without “Jesus,” is a propel* name of our Saviour, 
as very often in the Epistles. Thus, Herod asked 
where “the Christ” should be born (Matt, ii.4), and 
John wrote his Gospel that his readers might be¬ 
lieve that “Jesus is the Christ” (John xx. 31, where 

the English Version correctly gives the article); 
while Paul calls himself a servant or apostle of 

leeus Christ” (Rom. i. 1,3; Gal. i. l,etc.). U A 

law ” is a rule or principle, natural or revealed; while 

is the written law of Moses. “ The many 
(of iroAAoO is used by Raul in Rom. v. repeatedly in 

the 6ciibc of “all,” as distinct from “the one” (6 tic, 
Adam or Christ); while “many,” in the Authorized 








the law 




it 
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Version, conveys the wrong idea of a limitation 
of a large number simply, as distinct from 
The love of money is “a root of all kinds of evil 
but not “the” only root (1 Tim. vi. 10); pride (as 

in the case of Satan) is also a root of all evil. 

Compare as examples of omissions of the definite 

article where the sense is weakened or changed : 

Matt. i. 23; iv. 5 ; v. 1,15: 
xii. 41; xiii. 42; xix. 14; 
iv. 21; Lnkevii. 5; viii. 6 
John iii. 10 ; vi. 4; 

i. 13,17; iv, 12; Rom. v. 2, 9,15,17, 19 (ot ttoAAoO ; 

1 Cor. v. 9; vii. 17; ix. 5; 2 Cor. vii. S: x. 9; Col.i. 
19; 2 Thess. ii.3; 1 Tim. vi. 12,13; 2 Tim. iv. 7, S; 
Heb. xi. 10; Rev. vii. 14. 

Examples of wrong insertion of the definite arti¬ 
cle, giving emphasis to a noun which the writer did 

not intend: Matt.i. 20 (“the Angel” for “ an angel ”); 
ix. 13 (and the parallel passages, Sncamuc); xxvi. 74; 
xxvii. 54; John iv. 27 (/icrd ywanene, the wonder of 

the disciples was that Christ should, contrary to 
Rabbinical custom, converse not with that particu¬ 
lar woman of Samaria, but with a woman or any 

woman); xvii. 19; Acts xxvi. 2; Roin. ii. 14 
Gentiles, some, not all); 1 Thess. iv. 17; 1 Tim. vi. 
10 ; Rev. xx. 12. 

There are, of course, idiomatic uses of the Greek 
article which are not admissible in English- 
wliere the article is generic, as i^d/ia/cma and d ^«va* 

sin ” and “ death.” as a principle or power, 


or 


a “ few. 




V 




. 


vii. 25 ; viii. 23 ; ix. 11 ; 

xxiii. 24; xxiv. 12; Mark 

, 7; xvii. 17; x viii. 11,15; 

xii. 36, 46; xviii. 3, 5,15 ; Acts 


J 


e. 7 -, 


a 




in 


TOC, 

Rom. v. 12. Here the English idiom requires the 
absence (the German, like the Greek, the presence) 
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of the definite Article. Matt. vii. 6 belong to the 

namo category, Although the English Revision re¬ 
tains the article ( u the dogs’* And "the swine”). In 
connection with proper names the Greek admits of 
the definite article when the person is known, or 
has been previously mentioned (as » 'Iirtro&c, o Ilau- 
Aov); while the English and German reipiirc tlie 
omission. In Greek, countries (and cities) have the 
article (n) TuXarra, ij IraAui), but not in English,except 
when the place is qualified by an adjective (e. y., " the 
New Jerusalem”). Names of rivers have always the 
urticlc in Greek and in English; but the Authorized 
Version makes an exception with the Jordan, which 

occurs always without the article. The English Re¬ 
visers have corrected this inconsistency, but retained 
it in the compound phrases “ beyond Jordan 
round about Jordan. 






it 


I'ho Greek language is unusually 
rich in verbal forms, having three voices (Active, 
Passive,and Middle),five modes(Indicative,Conjunc¬ 
tive, Optative, Imperative, Infinitive; tlie Participle 

being a vorbal adjective), and seven tenses (Present, 
Future, Futuro perfect, Aorist, Imperfect, Perfect, 
and Pluperfect). The tenses are carried also into par¬ 
ticipial forms. Tho English lias no Middle voice 

Optative mode, and only five tenses; but the Middle 

voice can bo rendered by adding the personal pro¬ 
noun, the Optative mode by may or might* and the 
Imperfect tense by the aid of the auxiliary verb. 
Absolute accuracy is impossible; and no modern 

ever supersede tho study of the Greek 

Testament. Not unfrcqucntly euphony and rlivthm 


(h) The verb. 




version can 
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require the English Perfect for the Greek Aorist. 
Yet we should conform to the Greek 
lish usage and rhetoric will permit. 

Considering that the writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment, with the single exception of Luke, were dews, 

and brought up in the Hebrew or Aramaic tongue, 
which is very poor in verbal forms, their 


as far as En» 


© 


precision 

in the use of the Greek tenses, especially the dis¬ 
tinction between the Aorist and Imperfect, i 
remarkable. The Greek has, it is well known, four 
tenses to express the past time—namely, (1) the 
AorisfJ or narrative tense, which expresses a mo¬ 
mentary and completed act or event; (2) the Im- 

a descriptive and relative tense, denoting 
an action which is either contemporaneous, or con¬ 
tinuous, or incomplete, or attempted ; (3) the Perfect, 
which combines the past with the present, and ex¬ 
presses an act or event which continues in its effect; 

(4) the Pluperfect , which is relative, like the imper¬ 
fect, but refers to subordinate actions or events as 


is verv 


r 


; yi 


having already passed before the principal action. 
In English the difference can be easily reproduced: 
the Aorist is best rendered by the simple Past or 
Preterite (I went, 1 wrote), the Perfect bv the Per¬ 
fect (I ham gone, 1 ham written ), the Imperfect by 
the use of the auxiliary verb (I was going , 1 was 
writing), the Pluperfect by the Pluperfect (/ had 
gone , 1 had written ). 

Justice requires that this distinction should be re¬ 
produced at least in all cases where the sense is affect- 


1 Aorist, i. <?., indefinite, is properly a misnomer, unless it signifies the 

indefinite relation of this tense to the other tenses. 
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ed. lint the translators of King James were either 

ignorant or careless of these distinctions, for they 
indiscriminately confound the tenses in every chap¬ 
ter. We give some illustrations. 

The Greek Present is often mierendered by the 

at AagTTficfC 

our lamps are going out” not “ are gone 

H Cor. iv. 3, iv r«7c airoXXvfiivot^, “ in those 
\vln> are jterishing” not “are lost. 

The Present mistranslated by the simple Past: 

lleb. ii. 10, fTriXag/j 

on him;” Rev. xii. 2, icpnfri, “ she cries,” not “cried. 
So often in the Gospel of Murk, who is fond of the 
present tense to give vivacity to his narrative. 

I'he Perfect inisrcndercd by the Present: Matt. 

V. 10, £tCM*>7gtl’OI 


English Perfect, e. g ., Matt. xxv. 8, 

IjtvvvvTai 




44 






■ '1 


out 






he takes hold,” not “took 




44 


vtrai 


n 








they that have been persecuted 
not “are persecuted Gal. ii. 20, awtaravpuifiai 
fmre inen crucified with Christ.” not “ 1 am eruci- 




44 










t4 






tied. 


4 4 


The Aorist misrendcrcd by the Present: Matt. xv. 
24, nircoraAije, “ I was sent,” not “ I am sent;” 1 Cor. 
xu. 13, t/3nir-n 7 ?t)*, “ we were baptized,” not “ are 
baptized ; ” Rom. vi. 2, utrtpec airicarogfv ry a/iapri 

we wlio died to sin” (at our conversion and bap¬ 
tism! not “nro dead;” so also ver. T and S ; Gal. ii. 
10, I'Jgov vofittf an&avov, “ through the law I 

divtf to the law,” not “am dead;” so also Col. ii. 20; 
iii. 1, 3. The Authorized Version substitutes the 

state of death for tho act of dying. 

The Perfect mistaken for the Aorist: John vi. 65 
ttpiiKd, -1 have said” not “said. 

Tho Aorist misrendered by the Perfect: Matt. ii. 


■ * 












t 






ii 
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2, tlco/AtV, 

<[>KOCOjUrjCT£V 

hath built: 

L 

have received: 


it 


77 


not “ have seen ; 


77 


Luke vii. 5 


we saw 

he us 






U 


onr synagogue, not “he 

we received" not 

lie sealed; 




John i. 16,cXo/3ojif 

111. 33, i(T(j>f)uyictv 

ver. 34, awtarttXtVy “ he sent;” viii. 52 
died:” Rom. ii. 12: iii. 23: 


17 


ii 


V 






ii 


17 




it 








he 




4 i 


«7rccai/f 






v. 12, iipapTov, “ they 

vii. G, 07ro^ai/oi'7£e, 

p, «/oa ot irai/rtc riTrtcaroi/, “ one 

not “ then were all 

are several 








sinned ," not 

having died/' not 

vnip TritvTfi)v inrtSav 

died for all, therefore all died 
dead.” In the sacerdotal prayer there 

emphatic aorists which are exchanged for the 
feet in the Authorized Version, but are restored in 
the Revised Version, John xvii.4,6,12,18,23,25,20. 

The Imperfect misrendered by the simple Past: 

Luke i. 59, ticnX 

v. G, ottpriaaero 

breaking ,” not 

they were filling with water, 
filled; 

came oftfi to the unjust, judge, for 

ver. 13, truTTTC to tiuroli, “he kept smiting his 

breast,” for “smote” (retained in the Revised Aver¬ 
sion) ; John vi. 17, np\ovTo r “they were going” for 
‘they went;” Gal. i. 13, iiropSow, “ I teas destroy¬ 
ing” (attempted to destroy), not “destroyed 

wasted so also ver. 23. 


77 


have sinned ; 

being dead;” 2 Cor. v. 14 


U 


77 


77 


ii 


ii 










77 




per 


they were calling” not “called; 

ret ciKTva avTutv, “ their nets were 

brakeviii. 23 


ii 


"7 


ovv 




$ 




\ 


ii 


X 


GVVtlTAHjpnttVTU 

for “ they were 
she kept coming” or “she 

she came: 








ii 


77 


77 


xviii. 3 


V 


a 


VPXtro, 




77 


ii 




77 


or 


ii 




(e) The prepositions are often confounded or mis¬ 
translated. Thus tv is indiscriminately rendered 

through 

unto 


“ in ” “ 


77 ii 


with.* 


77 


within 

77 i£ 


57 ii 


77 ii 


amonar 

73 << 










e>7 


toward 


77 


by, 


a 


55 a 


55 u 


into 

etc.; and often mistaken in the instrumental (He 


under 


U 


at 
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where it signifies 

with Christ 


tlimilLMl 




, a 


braistic) sense, “ b) 
the lifu-deuient, the vital union 
(as Rom. vi. 11, ip Xpiort^ *1 ij<t. ; xiv. 14, Kvpty Iij- 

17; 1 Cor. xii. 3, ‘3, 13); while in other pas- 

it is correct!)’ rendered (as Roiu. viii. 1,12; ix. 1; 

is variously translated ‘‘into 










in 




atw . XV. 




sages 

xii. 5, etc.). Eic is 

toward 




55 44 


to 








through 

until. 


» u 


15 




U 


u 


44 




unto 


an otu? 


u non, 


O' 








against 

lioth prepositions, the one expressing rest in, the 

other motion into , arc sometimes confounded, as in 
Luke ii. 14, “ towards men” for “among men” (fy 

^/juiTTuieh and vice versa, as in the baptismal for¬ 
mula, Matt, xxviii. 10, “ in the name,” instead of 
“ into” (tic to itvopn ); Luke xvi. 8 ; xxiii. 42. The 
omission of the preposition in 2 Pet. i. 5 


15 


till 


» u 


with 


11 


„ 51 44 


55 44 


by 


44 


44 


out 














a )< 


' % 


i UV Tff 

iriffTti- iv rtj yruitjki)', turns the organic development 
of the Christian graces and their causal dependence 
one upon another into a mechanical accumulation, 
in 1 Pot. ii. 12 and iii. 16, iv rji is rendered “ where- 

Uom. xi. 2. we have 




*5 


wherein. 


* 5 


instead of 


it 








of Elias,” instead of “ in (the history of) Elijah 
(ii/HAi'fl). The instrumental &c5 with the Genitive, 

through,” and the causal £<a with the Accusative, 
because of” or “on aacount of.” arc likewise con¬ 
founded—o. g., Gal. iv. 13 (St 
of the flesh being the cause of Paul's detention and 
preaching in Galatia, not his condition during hiB 
preaching); compare also John vi. 57 ; Rom. iii. 25 
(Std ti/o iraptmv, because of the pretermission or 
passing by); 1 Cor. vii. 5. The distinction between 

away from” (=<i&), ik, “out of 

by,” Trapa. “ from beside 




44 


44 


4( 




the infirmity 


> > 






an^trunv 








from 
is often disre* 






l( 


%% 


enro 

under 








» u 
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gardea. The same is true of the difference between 
vi ru, which signifies the remote 

and Sia 




agency or source 

which designates the instrumental 




age n cy 

or channel, as in quotations from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which are always traced by the 

and apostles to God 

Moses and the prophets 




evangelists 
or the Holy Spirit through 

e. g ., Matt. i. 22 ( 

TtiV TTpO(j>1ITUV)y ii. 5,1 

In 2 Cor. v. 20, virip Xpiaro 

is falsely rendered 






TO 


tV 

' ' ' 4 ) 

in. d ; 
in behalf 

in Christ's stead ” 




dot 




93- 


U7TO TOO KVptOV 

iv. 14, etc. 
of Christ 






* 


U 






?? 


u ; 




(as if it were uvt(). 

(d) The same inaccuracy meets us in the rendcr- 

Ihit ” 


ing of pronouns, conjunctions, and adverbs, 
is used indiscriminately for aAAa 


it 




* / 




/ 


yap, env, ft pii 

ficro^, r/» ptirTOi, tav gi/, povov, ovv t irXi'pr, The con 

licctivc ct (and and but) is rendered indifferently by 
and.” “ now.” “ but,” “ then.” “ nevertheless/ 

u u 








/ 








/ 


ii 














ii 


notwithstanding,” or dropped alto 

In Gal. ii. 20, the Greek Si 

It is no longer I that live, 
but the Authorized Ver¬ 


io oreover 
gether. 
requires the rendering: 

but Christ liveth in me 










UVKtTt 




yu) 




u 


.1? 




Nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 

In Paul’s Epistles the whole 

argument sometimes turns on the proper distinction 
between the logical and illative apa f apa ovv (so then), 

the adversative «AAa (but), and the simple continna¬ 
tive or retrospective ovv (then). The last is John s 
favorite narrative particle, and denotes the natural 

or providential sequence of events; but the English 

and 


si on reads: 

Christ liveth in me. 


U 






Version indiscriminately uses for it 

then,” “so then,” “so,” “now then 

wherefore 


and 


» u 


U 




» it 


v u 


tlierc- 








» a 


verily,” “but. 




Eb 


fore 


» « 


truly 
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favorite adverb, and well 
expresses tho rapidity of his motion, is variously 

rendered “ straightway,” “ immediately,” “ forth¬ 
with 


S’fwc* which is Mark s 


by and by,” “shortly. 

(*') Not only lias biblical philology made enormous 

and been carried almost to a state of per- 




» 14 


” 44 


» U , 




is ftoon nn 










progress 

feet ion in the nineteenth century, all other depart 
merits of biblical learning—geography, natural his 
tory, arelneology 




r, critical introduction, and exegesis 
have advanced in proportion, and shed new 

igc which could but obscurely 
lat rendered in the seventeenth century. 

King .lamesV translators adopted and professed 

the false principle of variation, by which a large 

number o 


proper 

light on many a pas 


? I 








f artificial distinctions arc introduced. 


The first and Inst duty of a translator is faithfully 
and idiomatically to reproduce tho original,especial 
]y in dealing with tho Wold of (tod. Moreover 
tho (ireek language is rich enough to give ample 
margin for every stylo of composition. Many of 

the useless or misleading variations of tho Author¬ 
ized Version no doubt aroso from the separation of 
the translators into half a dozen separate companies. 
Tho final rovising committee failed to harmonize 
them, and attempted to justify tho result in the 

Preface, without saying a word about their error in 

tho opposito direction. 












Another thing, mts Dr. Smith, tovarris the c 
to admonish thee of, gentle Reader, that 
uniformity of phrasing, or to an identity of words, 

ould wish that we had done 
men somewhere have been 


i it 


e Lhink good 
have not tied ourselves to an 




I 


L.J 




Li 


some persuventure 
that some learned 


r t, 


thev 

* 

t as they could that way. Truly, that 


51 


i 


ti i 


L*i 




TJ 
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Within proper limits variation is justifiable. We 
do not advocate a mechanical uniformity of rendcr- 


we might not vary from the sense of that which we had translated before 
if the word signified the same thing in both places (rur there be 

words that be not of the same sense everywhere), we were especially care 

fill, and made a conscience accordin 


some 


to our duty. 


But that we should 


or 


express the same notion in the same particular word 

we translate the Hebrew or Greek word once by purpose, never to cnll it 

intent ; if one where journeying, never travelling; if one where think, 
suppose; if one where pain, never ache ; 

etc.—thus to mince the mnttcr, we thought to savour more of curiosity 
than wisdom, and that rather it would breed scorn in the ntheist, than 
bring profit to the godly reader. For is the kingdom of (hid become 
words or syllables? Why should we be in bondage to them if 


as, for example, if 


never 


if one where jog, never gladness. 


we may 

be free? use oue precisely when we may use another no less fit. as com- 
modiously ? A godly Father in the primitive time shewed himself greatly 
moved, that one of newfangleness called Kpdfifiarov gKipirov^, though 
the difference be little or none; and another reporteth that lie was much 
abused for turning cucurbita (to which reading the people had been used) 
into hedera. Now, if this happen in better times, and upon so small occa¬ 
sions. we might justly fear hard censure, if generally wc should mnke 
verbal and unnecessary changings. We might also be charged (by scoff¬ 
ers) with some unequal dealing towards a great number of good English 
words. For as it is written of o certain great philosopher, that he should 


aav, that those logs were happy that were made images to be worshipped; 
for their fellows, as good as they, lay for blocks behind the fire, so if we 
should say, as it were, unto certain words, Stand up higher, have a place 

in the Bible always, and to others of like quality, Get ye hence, be ban¬ 
ished for ever, wc might be taxed peradventure with St. James his words 
—namely, To be partial in ourselves, and judges of evil thoughts. Add here¬ 
unto, that nicencss in words was always counted the next step to trifling, 
and so was to be curious about names too; also that wc cannot follow a 


better pattern for elocution than God himself; therefore he, using divers 
words in his holy writ, and indifferently for one thing in nature, we, if we 

will not he superstitious, may use the same liberty in our English versions 
out of Hebrew and Greek , for that copy or 6tore that he hath given us. 
Lastly, we have on one aide avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans, who 
leave the old ecclesiastical words and betake them to other 

put washing for Baptisms, and Congregation instead of Church , as also on 


when thev 
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jng, but would allow considerable freedom in the use 
of the cosmopolitan wealth of the English language, 
especially of synonyms, in which it abounds. Where 

bnvo a Latin and a Saxon term for the same idea 

may alternate aB rhetoric and rhythm suggest— 

/•. */., between “ net ” and “ deed 

head,” “justice” and “ righteousness, 
and “ freedom 
sion 

. it 


we 




wc 


chief” nnd 

liberty 

remis- 


» u 






M U 


14 


power” and “might 

and “forgiveness,” “celestial” and “heaven- 
mature” and “ripe,” “omnipotent” and 

almighty,” “priestly” and “sacerdotal,” “royal 
and “ kingly,” “ terrestrial” and “ earthly ”—though 
even in these examples usage has established slight 
shades of difference. 


fl U 


» a 




jy 


i) 


yy 




Put tho Authorized Version varies simply for the 
6ako of variation in a great many cases where faith¬ 
fulness to the original absolutely requires the same 
word. Thus 

everlasting 

40),* iiriffk'oiroc is 

Pastoral Epistles, but “overseer” in Acts xx. 2S 

where it designates the same office, and proves the 
identity with that of presbyter or elder (comp. vcr. 


is rendered “ eternal 




i / 


and 


(IttuiMOC 

in one nnd the same verse (Matt. xxv. 

bishop ” in Phil. i. 1 nnd the 




u 


U 




the other side we have shunned the obscurity of the Papists, in their 
A zymet, Tunikf, National, Holocaust*, /W/mrr, Paschf, and a number of 

such like, whereof their late translation is full,and that of purpose to darken 
the sense, that since they must needs translate the lttble, yet by the lan¬ 
guage thereof, it may be kept from being understood. Hut we deaire that 
tho Scripture may apeak like itself, os in the language of Canaan, that it 
may he understood even of the very vulgar.** 

The thrust at the “Puritans 


lid the “Papists** is ungenerous and 
unjust; for the Puritan Reynolds was the prime mover of the Authorised 
Version, and the lilieims Version waa of great 




to the translators. 


o 
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17); ira<T\a is correctly translated “Passover 

in Acts xii. 4 “Easter” (which did not exist in the 
apostolic age); icaraXXayi) is now 

(Korn. v. 11), now “ reconcilin 
onciliation 




but 






atonement ' 


(xi. 15), now 

(2 Cor. v. IS, l‘J); irnpukAif 

‘comforter’* (John xiv. 

i. 7), but when used of Christ 
advocate” (1 John ii. 1); "EXXiji/ is 

a7roicaXuii(f is “revelation 


U 


c r 


VQC- 

or. when 


to 


77 




used of the Holy Spirit, is 

16, 26; xv. 26; xvi 


ti 




U 


Greek/ 


a 




now 




now “ Gentile; 

ifestation,” “ coming,” and 
throne” and 


7) 


77 u 


innn 




7? 


It 




appearing; 


fjuvoi; is 

offence 

turn bliner 


u 


ii 


77 


seat: 


u 


7 7 


nfMJGKO/j/ja js 

stumbling-block,” and 
Aoyof lias no less than twenty-three 

dcrings in the English Version 

six, Trat^taKt} five 
four 




stumbling, 

stone. 


u 


» It 


U 




to 


77 


run 


TVTrog eight, 6\\og 

iroXtfiog three, \fjtta nine, ^v\)) 
k arapytto seventeen, fitvui ten 
teen, pto sixteen. 

The principle of variation, with its inevitable con¬ 
fusions, is carried even into proper names of persons, 
countries, and places. Thus—if we include the 
Old Testament—we have Airar and 11a: 






ai)IG7}}UL SIX 








gar. 


and Elias, Elisha and Eliscus, Gedeon and Gideon 

Isaiah, Esaias, and Eeav, Jeremiah, Jeremias, and 
Jeremy, Hosea and Osee, Jonah and Jonas, Judas, 

Judah, and Jude, Ivorah and Core, Noah and Noe 

Zcchariah and Zacharias. Jesus is substituted for 

Joshua in Acts vii. 45 and Heb. iv. 8. Sometimes 

the Latin or Greek, sometimes the English, termi¬ 
nation is used ; so that we have for one and the 
same person both Marcus and Mark, Lucas and 

Luke, Judas and Jude, Timothens and Timothy. 

As to countries and places, the English Version 






y 
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varies between Grecia and Greece, Judea and Jewry, 
Tyrus and Tyre, Sodom and Sodoum. 

4. On the other hand, tho Authorized Version 

fails in the opposite direction, and obscures or de¬ 
stroys important distinctions by using one and the 
same wold for two or inoro Greek and Hebrew 


words which convey different meanings. 

Thus the words “Hades” (*. c., the spirit-world) 
and “Gehenna” (tho place of the lost) are both 
translated by “hell,” which occurs twice as often 

in tho English New Testament as it ought. Every 

little “demon” Sargdvtoi') or evil spirit is 

raised to the dignity of a “devil,” although there is 

but one SmjjuXoc. In like manner the difference 
between “the living creatures” worshipping before 
the throne of God and “the beasts” from the abvss 
warring against Christ (the £ua and Supia of the 
Apocalypse, both rendered “beasts”), between n 
crown” and a “diadem” ((rrtyavoe and Sta^^ia), 
servants” and “bondmen” (£ujkoi>o 4 and SouXoi, in 
tho parable Matt. xxii. 1-14, where tho former are 
angels, tho latter men) is obliterated. The word 
child ” is used for no lees than seven Greek words 
(/3ptyoc, babe, vtpnoc, infant, ttoTc, boy, slave, n-aiSiov, 

little child, iratSoptoy, little bov 

son), “ conversation 

rroXirtu^ia), 

Godhead 


U 


a 


u 


child 


r * 


rcKi'oi' 


, woe, 

for three (d vaorpt ), rpdiroc, 

world ” for two (tcuffpoc and aiwv, age), 
for three (dtioni? 

people” for four (Xa»c, £qgr>c» o^Aoc), ** tem¬ 

ple ” for three (vau^, ttpov, mco?), “ light ” for six 

$iyy oc, Au^voc* Aagirde, ^axrr^p, ), 

repent ” for two verbs (/uravofeu, to change 






a 




Cttoi 




tdrnc), 








one a 
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mind, and /uETa/xtXo/icu, to regret, used of Judas, 
Matt, xxvii. 3), “ worship” for six (cuae/jtiu 

An rptviOj TTpooKUvtw, atpa^ofi 

for eight, “declare” for fourteen, 

teen,“ depart ” for twenty-one, “ finish ” for seven 
mighty ” for seven, “raiment” for five, “ perceive 
for eleven, “ receive ” for eighteen, “ servant ” for 
seven, “shame” for six, “take” for twentv-one 
think” for twelve, “yet” for ten, “at” for eleven 
: by ” for eleven, “even” for six, “even as” for 
six, “afterward” for six, “ wherefore ” for twelve 
therefore” for thirteen, “as” for twenty, “come 

7 u - 

for no less than thirty-two. We cannot plead the 
poverty of the English language, which furnishes 

equivalents for nearly all these varieties. The worst 

effect of this carelessness is the obliteration of real 
distinctions, some of them quite important and even 

involving doctrine, and the obscuring of the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of the sacred writers, every one of whom has 
a style of his own, and has a claim to be correctly 

represented by the translator. 




tpairtvti) 

otfionai), “command 

desire” for thir- 
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PREPARATIONS FOR REVISION, 

The defects of the English Bible became more 
and more apparent as biblical scholarship progressed 
in the nineteenth century. First, an older and purer 
text was brought to light by the discovery and pub¬ 
lication of manuscripts, and the critical researches 
and editions of Lachinann, Tischendorf, Tregcllos, 

Alford, AVestcott and Hort. Secondly, the Greek 
and Hebrew grammars and dictionaries of Winer, 
Buttmann, Gesenius, Ewald, and the multiplying 
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of Do Wettc, Liickc 


philological commentaries 

illeek, Moyer, Lange, Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Light- 

foot, and many others, furnished accurate render¬ 
ings, some of them being accompanied with full 
translations.' 




These textual, grammatical, and cxcgctical im¬ 
provements greatly stimulated the zeal for new 

translations of the whole Bible or the New Testa¬ 
ment in all lYotcstnnt countries. Among German 

versions we mention those of Joh. i’r. von Meyer, 

Stier, Do Wette, H. A. W. Meyer, Weizsacker, and 

the ottieiul revision of Luther’s Version (the Probe- 


* ('anon I’otik, tlif editor of The Speaker s Commentary (l>>mhui, 10 
vols., 1H7L IWJ) claims for his com ribu lore to have "anticipated. holli 
in concept inn ami execution, the pursue of the Revises Version now in 

progress” (m*c I'rrface to the last volume, p. iv.). The resemblance is 

naturally iiiodi ntrikiug in those parts which were prepared by members 


of the Revision ('ommiltoo (John. Hebrews, James, Revelation). The 

forty contributors to the English edition of Lunge's Commentary (New 

York slid Edinburgh, I8G4-18H1, 'lb vols.) might set up the Mine claim, 

without any n-llcciioii upon the Revisers, and furnish ample proof. 

I>r. Hiddlc, a member of the American New Testament Company, and a 

contributor to Lunge's Commentary, after a careful comparison, arrived 

at the conclusion that on an average more than one half (from fifty to 
seventy-Ave percent.) of the changes in the Revised New Testament were 
anticipated in the English translation and adaptation of that Commen¬ 
tary, which was nearly completed (in the New Testament part') before 

the Revision began. 


The percentage increased as the Commentary went 

In the (5 os pel of Matthew (published N. Y. IfltH) it is about one 
half; in the tiospcl of John (published 1871) two thirds to three fourths; 
in Romans (|8f>9). Galatians, and Ephesians (I870\more than two thirds. 
Nee Hr, Riddle's detailed statement iu the American edition of Dr. Rob¬ 
erts s to the Revised 1 VriiiHi. p. 190. I arrived at the Mine con¬ 

clusion by comparison during the progress of Revision. But while the two 
Revision Committees have care fully used all available helps, they bad to L 
like all conscientious scholars, through the whole process of investigation, 
and to act on each change according to tbeir own independent judgment. 


on. 
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bibel, 1883). 

much larger, and began as early as the last century 
with Campbell (the Gospels, 1788), Macknight (the 

Epistles, 1795), Archbishop Newcome (1796). 

the present century we have several translations 
of widely differing merits, by Charles Thomson 
(1808), John Bellamy (1818), Noah AVebster (Now 

Ilaven, 1833), Nathan Hale (Boston, 1836, from 

Griesbach’s text), Granville Penn (London, 183G), 
Edgar Taylor (London, 18JO), Andrews Norton 
(the Gospels, Boston, 1855), Robert Young (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1SG3, very literal), Samuel Sharpe (184-0, 
6th cd. London, 1870, from Griesbach’s text), L. A. 
Sawyer (Boston, 1858), J. Nelson Darby (published 
anonymously, London, 2d cd. 1S72),T.S. Green (Lon¬ 
don, 1865), G. R. Noyes (Professor in Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Boston, 1869; 4th ed. 1S70, published by 

the American Unitarian Association ; a very good 
translation from the eighth edition of Tischendorf 


The number of English versions is 


From 




in Matthew, Mark, and part of Luke; l)r. Ezra Abbot 

added a list of Tischendorf’s readings from Luke 


xviii. 10 to John vi. 2, 3, and critically revised the 

proofs), Alford (London, 1869), Joseph B. Rotherham 

(London, 1872, text of Tregcllcs), Samuel Davidson 

(prepared at the suggestion of Tischendorf from his 

1875). John Brown Mc- 

the basis of 


last Greek text, London 
Clcllan (the Gospels, London, 1875, 

the Authorized Version, but with a 

tcxt),tlic “Revised English Bible, 
by four English divines (London, 1877),’ the Gospel 


on 


critically ro- 

prepared 


u 


J? 


vised 


n 


1 The Old Testament waa translated by Dr. F. W. (Jotch and Dr. Benja¬ 
min Davies; the New Testament by Dr. G. A. Jacob and Dr. Samuel G. 
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of John and tlio Pauline Epistles, by Five Anglican 
Clergymen (Dean Henry Alford, Bishop George 
Mohcrly, Rev. William G. Humphry, Bishop Chas. 

J. Kllicott, and Dr. John Harrow, 1857, 1861). Nor 

were 


The 


these attempts confined to individuals. 

American Bible Union 
America, spent for nearly twenty years a vast amount 

of money, zeal, and labor on an improved version 
and published the New Testament in full (second 

New York and London, 1869, with 

and “John the liunicrser”) 


U 


Baptist association in 










u : 




revision 






n it : 


immersion 


in erse 

and the Old Testament in part (with learned com 
incuts, the best of them by Dr. Conant, on Job 
Psalms, and Proverbs). Last, though not least, we 
must mention The Variorum Bible for Bible Teach- 

prepared by five Anglican scholars ^T. K. 

It. L. Clarke, S. It. Driver, Alfred Good¬ 
win, and W. Sunday), and published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, London, 1880 (in very small print); 
it contains a judicious selection of various readings 

and renderings from the best critical and exegctical 
authorities—we may say a full apparatus for the 
reader of the English Version. 

Of these translators, Dean Alford and the five An¬ 
glican clergymen came nearest to the Canterbury 
Revisers, as fur ns the idiom and the reverential 










en* 




Che v no 






handling of tho Authorized Version is concerned. 




(irffn. The work was published by the Queen's Printers, Ev 
Spottiswoode, London, 1877. The Ant two scholars 
mem bent of the Old Testament Company of Revisers, but were engaged 
in (his work long before. L)r, Davies died 1875. 

I'hc hoinlon Ttints, in a semi-official article of Hay 


and 




Baptists, and 


u 


I • 




1881 


p\£ 
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It may well be said, without the least disparage¬ 
ment of the merits of the Revising Committees, that 

the great majority of the changes of text and version 
(probably more than four fifths) which they finally 
adopted had been anticipated by previous translator 
and commentators, and had become the common 
property of biblical scholars before the year 1870. 

But these improvements were scattered 
many books, and lacked public recognition, 
had literary worth, but no ecclesiastical authority. 
They were the work of individuals, not of the 
Church. A translator may please himself, but not 
many others who are equally competent, 
was one lesson,” says Dean Alford, “which the Five 
Clergymen” (he being one of them) “learned from 


s 


among 

They 


If there 


i i 


this tentative effort of the Five (afterwards Four) Episcopal clergymen: 
“The work was very favorably received both in England and America, 
It received the commendation of Archbishop Trench, nnd was spoken of 
in America by Mr, Marsh, in his Lectures on the Knglish Language y ns ‘by 
far the most judicious modern recension’ that was known to him. It 
passed through several editions, and, though now almost forgotten, must 
certainly be considered as the germ of the present Eevision. It showed 
clearly two things—first, that a revision could be made without seriously 

interfering with either the diction or rhythm of the Authorized Version; 
secondly, that a revision, if made at all, must be made by a similar co-op¬ 
eration of independent minds and by corporate anti collegiate discussion. 
A third fact also was disclosed, which had a salutary effect in checking 


viz,, that, as these Revisers themselves said, the work 


premature efforts 

one of extreme difficulty,’and ft difficulty w hich thev believed was 

*• j * w 

And thev were right. 


was 

‘scarcely capable of being entirely surmounted. 1 
The present Revision, good in the main as 
found to be, confirms the correctness of their experience, 
hereafter see, there arc difficulties connected with a conservative revision 
of the existing translation of the Greek Testament that arc practically 

insuperable,” 


wc certainly believe it will be 

As wc shall 
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that no new rendering is safe 


their sessions, it w 

until it has gone through many brains, and been 
thoroughly sifted by differing perceptions and 

Ministers without number—learned, half- 




ip 


n i 


tastes. 

learned, and illiterate, especially the last class 
dertook to mend King James's Version in the pul¬ 
pit, and to display a little Greek and less Hebrew, 
at the risk of disturbing the devotion of their hear¬ 




ers and unsettling their belief in verbal inspiration. 

The conservative and timid held back and feared to 
touch the sacred ark. A very moderate attempt of 
the American Bible Society to purify and unify the 
text of the old version was defeated (185S), though 
some improvements were saved. Nevertheless, the 

demand for an authorized emendation of the popu¬ 
lar versions steadily increased in all Protestant coun¬ 
tries, especially in England and the United States, 
where the Bible is most deeply lodged in the affec¬ 
tions of the people. The subject of an authoritative 
revision was discussed with great ability hy W. Scl- 

wyn (185<>), Trench (1858), Alford, Ellieott, Light- 

foot, and many others. Different opinions prevailed 
as to the extent of the changes, but the vast majority 
deprecated a new version, and desired simply such 
a revision of the time-honored old version as would 
purge it of acknowledged errors and blemishes, 
conform it more fully to the original Greek and 
Hebrew, adapt it to the language and scholarship of 
the present age, and be a new bond of union and 
strength among all English-speaking churches. 


Testament^ p p vi 
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Thi s is the object of the Anglo-American Revision 

movement, which began in 1870, arid was completed, 

the New Testament in the year 1881, the Old Testa¬ 
ment in 18S5. 

King James’s Version can never recover its for¬ 
mer authority, for revolutions never go backward. 
It is slowly but surely declining, and doomed to a 
peaceful deatli and honorable burial; but it will rise 
to a new life of usefulness in the Revision that is, or 
that is to come. Its imperfections will disappear, 

its beauties and excellences will remain. 



CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


THU K U V I a E D VKK6ION. 


Literature. 

I. Exolibii Eihtion 

The | Sew Testament j of \ our Lord and Saviour | Jet us Christ \ t 
lilted oul of the Greek; \ being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 | compared 
with the iw)st it orient authorities and revised j A.D. 1881. 

Universities of, Defil'd and Cambridge \ Oxford \ at the L'nicersity I'ress | 

1881. The tame issued under the uroe title from the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity I'rt'M. 

The wurk was published May 17,1881, iu various styles and at various 
prices, from sixteen dollars down to Aftecn cents, and euld iu enormous 
quantities. The University editions are copyrighted iu the British do¬ 
minions and have the approval of the American Committee, which im- 
|M>rted a memorial edition in the best style of paper and binding, for dis¬ 
tribution among subscribers. 

The University Presses have also issued, in various sizes, The Parallel 
Sew Testament, giving the Authorized Version and the Reviaed Version 
in ftarallel columns, and “ The Parallel Sew Testament , Greek and English 

(188*2).” The last ia the most convenient for the student of the Greek 
Testament. The Oxford edition gives the Greek text of the Reviaed 
Version, by Archdeacon Palmer; the Cambridge editioo gives the Greek 
text (licsa’s) of the Authorized Version, by Dr. Scrivener, on one 
with one column blank for readings; and both give on the opposite 
the Authorised Version and the Revised Version in parallel columns. 


1 


Pi'initii for the 




r r 


II. Amkkicax Editions. 


In the absence of an authorized American edition aud 


1 


i; i 


copyright there appeared in rapid succession over thirty reprints, one (by 
photographic process) even a few hours after the publication of the Eng¬ 
lish edition. Some of these reprints 


exact reproductions of the Uni 

versity editions; some are Americanised, and reverse the Appendix; 


U1 
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have introduction and notes; some have the Old Version in parallel col 
umns or on corresponding pages; some are remarkably correct; 

full of blunders. I mention the following editions from inv collection : 

IIaki’kk & Brothers, New York, 1881. Three editions in different sizes, 
one in Pica, Demy 8vo (pp. C52), which precisely corresponds to the 
Oxford edition except that the American renderings of specific passages 
are printed as foot-notes, and the fourteen changes of classes of passages 

arc printed on the page preceding the text. (The Harpers have also 
published from English plates the two volumes of Wcstcolt and lion's 
Greek Testament, and a Grcck-English Testament, giving the Greek text 
with the Revised Version on opposite pages.) 

Fords, Howard, *Si Hulrert, New York. 1881 (Long Primer, crown 

8vo). Edited by Rev.Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., wiili a Preface. The 

readings and renderings, both general and specific, of the American Com¬ 
mittee are incorporated with the text, and “while” is twice substituted 

for “whiles." The first edition was defective and cancelled; the second 

is carefully done. The editor says in the Preface (p, x.) : “ Probably this 
Revision will not be accepted just as it is, in cither form, lint in all the 
essentials of close and faithful rendering, it will be recognized ns an im¬ 
mense improvement upon the King James Revision of nearly three hun¬ 
dred years ago, which must now begin to be laid aside. Ami as to the 
points of difference between the two Companies of Revisers, the renderings 
preferred by the American Revisers will, in most cases, be considered more 

exact and sclf-consistent Lhan those preferred by their Anglican brethren." 

Rufus Wesdell (“Minister of the Gospel”), Albany. N. Y., 1882 
(pp. GIG). Called “Student’s Edition," It has several ingenious and 

convenient peculiarities, showing what is common to tlie Revision and 
Authorized Version, and, by diacritical mnrks and foot- notes, what, is 

peculiar to each. At the end is given a Numerical Summary, showing the 
number of chapters, paragraphs, verses, and words in each book of the 
Authorized Version and Revised Version. 


son e 


With Introduction of 111* 


Hubbard Brothers, Philadelphia, 1881. 

The same publishers issued an Americanized edition by Rev. Dr. 


pages. 

Henry G. Weston and Bishop William R. Nicholson, who state in the Prof¬ 
it is certain that the American suggestions have received the almost 
universal approval of American Christians. There can be no question that 
if the Revision comes into general use in this country, it will be in the 


ace: 


form preferred by the American Committee. 

Am eric ax Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 1881. 
this prefatory notice: “In this edition the changes suggested by the 


With 
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The Kngliah 

No other change* have been 
few worda, such 


American Comm it lee have been incorporated into the text. 


preference* will be found in the Ap|iendix. 
made, except that the spelling of 

'cloke,' ek\, have been conformed to the American usage.” 

The ffrnW Aw Testament, Embracing the Corn- 


judgement, 


r t . 1 


Pkoim.k'h Kmtion. 

plete Text of (hr Revised I'ertion ; alto, a Concise History of thi 

t{nit of precious J'ersions itiul Translutions. 

IK IK, American Editor of A tigus's Handbook of the HibU. 
than one huudred engravings. 

(Methodist Episcopal llotik Concern). 

1’oiiThlt «lr Coatkh, Philadelphia, 1881 and 1882. Cow pa nil ire Edition. 
The Authorized Version and the He vised Version in parallel columns. 


Revision 


Edited on Erands .S', Hoyt, 


With more 


New York: Philliii* A Hunt, 1881 


Funk A \V.u;s ali. 8, New York, 1882. Tenehert* Edit ion. The read¬ 
ings of the American Appendix introduced into the margin, and the 
parallel )>a«uige* (selected from Ilagster’s Keferenco Bible and Scripture 
Treasury) priuted in full. 

Doihi, Mkau, A Co., New York, 1881. Two editions, one with the 
Authorized Version and the Revised Version on opposite pages. 

Am Kit iv an Tiiait Snt'IKTY, New York, 1881. Same as Dodd and 
Mead's. 

Other edit inns by Lkk A Siikpakd (Boston); Lothhop A Co. (Bos¬ 
ton); IIknry Bii.i. Prm.iamxo Company (Norwich,Conn.); A. J. Hoi.- 
man A Co. ^Philadelphia,several editions); Zikolkr A Co. (Philadelphia 
nml Chicago); Svammku. A Co. (St. I/mi is); Ltcooo Hhuthkiu A Co. 
(New York); ttKOHOic Munho (in the “Seaside Library,” New York, 
1881, with Tischendorf’a Tauclinitz edition of the Authorised Version); 
R, WoKTUixiiTos (New York); Amkiucan Book Exciianok(N ew York, 
defunct); Cali, Calkins, A Co. (Chicago), etc., etc. 


Edited by W. r.Crafts. 


HI. CONCORDANCE} OV TIIK RlC VISED VKJLSIOX. 

A Complete Concordance to the Revisetl lemon of the Xnc Testament, 
embracing the Marginal /tendings of the English Re risers as t cell as those 
of the .I rnrjvtm Comm it tee. fig John Alexander Thoms . London (\V. 

II. Allen A Co., 13 Waterloo Place), 1882. (Small -4to, pp. 532.) Repub¬ 
lished from English plates by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1888. 
Tbis Concordance is “ published under the authorisation of Oxford and 

Cambridge Universities,” It contains a brief Preface 

remark (p. ri. sq.); “ I have induilal the 
readings :>t the English Revisers as well 
mil tec. And here I may venture to regret that the Itevi 


ilh the following 

important of the marginal 
thuas of the American Com- 


[[ !L , ll L 


1 V 


while alter 


T. J t 
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ing so much, have not gone a little further, many of the marginal read¬ 
ings being manifestly superior to those of the accepted text. The Ameri¬ 
can noLes are also, most of them, very valuable, and deserve far better 
treatment than to be relegated to the end of the book without so much a 9 

But this rc- 

carrvins 


ft reference mark in the text to indicate their existence, 
flection is unjust. The English Revisers are not to be blamed fur 
out an arrangement with the American Committee. 

h 

The SIndent's Concordance to (he Revised Version 1881, of the New Tes¬ 
tament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Ch list. Compiled upon an Original 
Plan, skewing the changes in all words referred to . London and Derby 
(Bemrose and Son. 441 pages). Republished from English plates by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1882. 

The compilers say in the Preface that they “ began this work, conscious 
of the defects of the Authorized Version, vet with a predilection for it in 

the main," but came to ‘-a growing appreciation of the value" of the 
Revised Version, “ as carrying within itself the evidence that it is a 

translation of a purer text, by the hands of a company of devout and 

more able men than has ever before been joined together for a like pur¬ 
pose.” The Concordance includes a Genealogical Table of the principal 

earlv editions of the Greek Testament and their connection with the 


Version of 1611, a list of omitted words of the Authorized Version, and of 

new words in the Revised Version. A convenient feature of this edition 

is the addition of the corresponding words of the Authorized Version, 
which facilitates the comparison, showing the superior consistency of the 
Revised Version. The American Appendix is entirely ignored, but the 
Appletons have properly added it at the close of their edition. 

What is still needed in this line is a Critical Greek and Comparative 
English Concordance of the New Testament (or a revised nnd enlarged edi¬ 
tion of Hudson—Abbot). Such a work should give, in tlie alphabetical 
order of the Greek words, the rendering of both the Authorized Version 
and the Revised Version. 


IV. Boors on the Revision. 

The Revision literature is very large, and constantly growing. 

A. Works published before the publication of the Revised Version, 

but with reference to the Revision : 

The essays of Archbishop Trench (The A uthorized Version of (he 
New Testament in Connection with some Recent’ Proposals for its Revision, 
revised ed. Lond. 1859), Bishop Eli.icott (Considerations on the Revision 
of the English Version of the New Testament, Lond. 1870), and Dr. (now 
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Bishop) Licihtkoot (On a Fresh Revision of the Sew Testament, 2d ed. 

|871); authorized American edition, in 1 vul. ( with introduction 

by Pmi.tr Sc hast, New York (Harpers), 1873. All these authors are 

members of the lie vision Committee. The Introduction of the American 
editor was several times se|tarately published by the American Revision 
Committee a« a programme of their work. 

William Mii.liuan (Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in 
Aberdeen, Member of the N.T. Revision Company) ami Alex. Roukhts 
(Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews; Member of the N. T. Revision Com¬ 
pany): The Words of the Sew Testament as A tiered by Transmission and 

Ascertained by Modern Ciiticism. Edinburgh, 1873 (262 pages). 

W. Mii.lah Nicolson, M.A., D.S.C. (Edinb.): Classical Revision of the 
Creek New Testament Tested and Applied on Uniform Piinciples, with 
Suggested Alterations of the English Version. London (Williams and 
Norgate), 1878 (143 pages). 

A nglo-A meric an HibU Revision, by members of the American Revision 
Committee. Philadelphia (American Sunday-School Union) and New 
York (42 and 44 ilible- House), 1879. Second cd., revised, 192 pages. 
Contains nineteen short essays hy as many American Revisers on various 
aspects of the Revision then going on. It was twice republished in 
England, by Xisbet A Co., and hy the “London Sunday-School Union,’* 
under the title: biblical Revision, its Necessity and Purpose. Loudon (56 

Old Hailey), 1879 (186 pages). 

11. Works published after I lie publication of the Revision (J88I). 

(<i) Friendly criticisms by Revisers and others, 

Alex. Roukuts, D.D. (Professor of Humanity,St. Andrews; 

of the N.T. Revision Comiumy): t'ompunum to the Rrrisnl Version of 
the New Testament. London, 1881 (Cassell, Pet ter, (ialpin,A Co.). With 
Supplement by a Member of the American Committee of Revision 
[P. Scha(T|. New York (published by Caasell, Petter, (ialpin, dr Co., 
and Jointly by Funk A Wagnalls), 1881 (213 pages). 

Fit kiiem ic& Field, M.A., LL.D. (Member of the 0, T. Revision Com¬ 
pany) : Otium Nmcicnue, Notes m Select Passages of the Greet Testa * 
m mf. Oxford, 1881. Scholarly and able. 

The New Revision and its Study. By Members of the A merican Revision 

Committee (Dr*. Abhot, Riddle, Dwiuiit, Tiiayek, Kendrick, Crosby), 

Reprinted from “ Suuday-ScluMil Times,” Philadelphia, 1861 (107 pages). 

Dr. Samuel Nkwtji (Princ. New College): Ledum on Bible 
London, 1881. 

0. Vance Smith : Texts (turf Margins of the Revised New Testa 
aftedistg Thtoloyical Voctiine. London, 1881 (51 page*). 
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B. H. Kennedy (Canon of Ely; Hon. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; Member of the N. T. Revision Company) : The /Ay Lectu 

on the Revised T’erston of the Xeto Testament . 
pages). 


res 


Loud. 1882 (xxi. and 1(15 
Three Sermons on the Interpretation of the Bible, on the Re¬ 
vised Text, and on the Revised Version 


with three Appendices, a prefa¬ 
tory Letter to Dr. Scrivener, and a Postscript against the attack of the 

ll Quarterly Reviewer. 


The furor theologicus. 


says Canon Kennedy 

I know what it has done 

in the present day; I dread what it 


(p. 155) 

in the ages; I see what it is doin 
may do in the times that are coming.’’ 


never amuses, it onlv saddens me. 


The Revisers and the Greek Text of the Xe w Testament. By Ttco Mem¬ 
bers of the Xno Testament Company [Bishop Ellicott and Archdeacon 
Palm Kit], London (Macmillan & Co.), 1882 (79 pages). 

vindication of the Greek text of the Revisers against the assault of the 
“ Quarterly Review.” Calm, dignified, and convincing. 

Ed w akd Byron Nicholson, M.A.: 


A semi-omeial 


Our A Via Xe to Testament. 

Explanation of the Need and a Criticism of the Fulfilment. 
ingtons), 1881 (80 pages). 


.1 n 


London (Riv 

Favorable, but advocates further revision. 


Bishop Alfred Lee (of the Diocese of Delaware, Member of the N, 1’. 
Re vision Company) : Co-ojierative Revision of the Xeto Testament. 

York, 1882. 

Committee. 


New 

valuable list of changes due to the American 


Contains 


Dr. Charles Short (Professor in Columbia College, New York, ami 
Member of the N. T. Revision Company): The Xeic Revision of Kiny 
James' Revision of the Xetc Testament. Several articles iu “ The Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Philology,” edited by Gildcrslecvc, Baltimore, 1681 ami 

1882. The second paper is a careful and minute examination of the re¬ 
vision of St. Matthew. 

C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Dean of LlondafT, and Master of the Temple, 

Member of the N. T. Revision Company) : A ufhorized or Revised f Ser- 
mons on Some of the Texts in ivhich the Revised Version Differs from the 

A uthorized. London (Macmillan & Co.), 1682 (xviii. and 335 pages). 


The passages discussed in these sermons are 1 Tim. iii. 1G; John v. 35, 


36,39,40; xvii. 2,11, 24; Luke xxi. 16-19; Col. ii. 18, 23; Phil. ii. 5-10; 
Hcb. x. 19-22 ; Rom. v. 18, 19 ; Col. iii. 1-4 ; John vi. 12 ; 1 Pet. i. 13 ; 
Hcb. xii. 17; Eph. v. 1; John v, 44; Matt. xxv. 8; Acts ii. 24; Rev. xxii. 
14; Eph. iii. 14,15. The distinguished author advocates favorable actiou 

of the Anglican Church before the Revision is adopted by Dissenters and 

Americans. 


There are not wanting indications (he says, Preface, p. 
xvii.) 11 of a probable acceptance by the American people on the one 
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[jamI, ami by the great English Nonconformist bodies on the other, of 
ihe Revised Version, in the formation of which, by an act of simple jus* 
rice, they have been admitted to an honorable participation. No roi^ 
fort ii no could be more lamentable, no catastrophe is more earnestly to be 
deprecated, than that which should destroy the me link of union which 

has hitherto bound together the English-speaking race, amidst whatever 

randies of plnco or thought, of govern men t or doctrine—the possession 
of a common Bible. Hitherto there has been one intelligible sense, at 

oil events, in which we could speak of transatlantic or even of mm-con- 
forming members of the one Church of England. A heavy blow will 
have been struck at this unity of feeling ami worship, if unhappily the 
lime should ever arrive when the race shall have its two Bibles—more 

especially if it shall come to be known that the Bible of America and of 

the Nonconformist is far nearer in accuracy, however it may be in beauty, 

to the original Word itself, tbau the Bible tenaciously clung to by the 

English Episcopalian." 

Rev. W. A. Omhoiink (Rector of Dmlingtnn): The Rented IV.-sion of the 

S'nr Trftmiirtit, .-I ('itlinii ('nmmruttiry trifh S’otet ujton the Text, Lon¬ 
don (Kegau Paul, Trench, A (Jo.), 1882 (‘200 pages). Mostly favorable. 
“ 1 was struck, ns all candid critics must be, with the greater accuracy of 
the text and the wonderful fidelity of many of the renderings, and felt 
proud of the triumph of English scholarship, notably in the Epistles to 
the Romans and Corinthians. . . . While, with others. I was startled at 

first by the great number of minor alterations and transpositions, I found 
that in most cases the Revisers were justified by the concurrent testi¬ 
mony of MSS., versions, and Kathers, and that in many of the attacks 
mode upon them, there was either gross exaggeration, or a curious igno¬ 
rance of the idioms of the Crock and Hebrew languages" (Preface, v. ami 

vi.). Then tho author goes on to object to "light inaccuracies or incon¬ 
sistencies." 


W, ii. Hl’MiMitiY, IK). (Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Ficlds^ Prcliendarv 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, and Member of the N.T. Revision Company): 
A Comntntinty on the Rn'unl Version of the .Vre Teshoueut. 


I .on- 

do ii ami New York (Cassell, Pet ter, A Co.), 1882 (xxi. and 47-1 pages). 
Notes, staling briefly and clearly the reasons for the change# that have 
been made in the Authorized Version from Matthew to Revelation, with 


constant reference to the renderings of the earlier English versions. A 
useful book. 

(/>) In opposition to the Revision. 

[Dean John William Bn ioon, ttD.l: Three Articles on Aew Tewta- 


26 
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ment Revision in the London “Quarterly Review” for October, 1881, Jan¬ 
uary, ami April, 1882. Republished under the authors name in The Re¬ 
vision Revised* London (John Murray), 1883 (549 pages). The book is 
enlarged by a reply to Bp* Ellieott in vindication of the traditional rend¬ 
ing of 1 Tim. lii. 1G. By far the most learned, able, and vigorous ns well 
ns the most sweeping and intemperate attack on the Revised Text and 
Version, See above, pp. 119 sq. and 293 sipp 

Sir Rum i'M) Beckett: Should the Revised Xeto Testament be Au¬ 
thorized? London, 1882 (194 pages). Condemns with more wit than 

learning the English style of the 1!* V., and prefers even the “beasts/ 1 for 

£t5a, Rev* iv* G * The ablest attack on the K, V. by a layman, 

G, Washington Moon, FJLS,L,: The Revisers 1 English. With Photo* 
graphs of the Revisers. A Series of Criticisms^ Showing the Revisers Vio¬ 
lations of the Laws of the Language* London (Ilatchards, Piccadilly), 
1882 (145 pages). Republished, New York (Funk & W agnails), 1882. 
Mr. Moon is the author of The Dean's English versus Dean Alford's Essays 
on The Queen's English^ and was answered by Alford in Mr* Moon's English f 

to which Mr. Moon again replied, lie severely criticises the Revision 

according to the strict rules of modern grammar; hut most of the de¬ 
partures which he condemns arc found in the old version and sustained 

by classical usage. The book is amusing, and nut without some good 
points* 

F. C. Cook, M.A, (Canon of Exeter, and Editor of The Speaker's Com¬ 
mentary): The Revised Version of the First Three Gospels Considered in 
its Hearings upon the Record of our Lord's Words ami of Incidents in his 

London (John Murray), J882 (250 pages). Moderately and re¬ 
spectfully opposed. Canon Cook wrote also A Protest Against the Change 
in the Last I'etition of the Lord's Prayer (London, 1881; 3d ed. 1882); to 
which Bishop Light foot replied in defense of ihc masculine rendering of 
rob Troiojpoe (“the evil One”), in “The Guardian/* London. Nos, l8t)G- 
18G8 (September, 1881). 

Lord IHshop of f.-ontlon^ 

T, II, L. Leaky (D*C,L„ Oxford) : .1 Critical Examination of Bishop 
LightfooVs Defence of the lAist Petition in the Lord's Prayer* Loudon (11 
Southampton Street), 1882 (23 pages). 

Roukkt Young, LL.LX (author oT the Analytical Concordance of the 

Bible): Contributions to a AY?r Re vision t or .1 Critical Companion to the 
Acw; Testament* Edinburgh (G, A, Young <fc Co*), 1881 (390 pages). He 

notices the alterations of the Revisers and the American Appendix, but 

gives more literal and uniform renderings as “a help to a future Revision/ 


tyt* 


Canon Cook rejoined in A Second Letter to the 
London, 1882 (107 pages). 
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Dr, 8. C. MaLAK : Seven Chttpteru of the Revision of 1881 revised; and 
Select Readings, etc., revised. Iwondon, 1KM1-82. 

Dr. If. U\ Sam sox: The Knglish Revisers' Greek Text 
Cnnuthorized Except by Egyptian Cofries Discarded by Greeks, and to be 
Opposed to the Historic Text of nil Ages and Churches, Cambridge, 

(IU2 pages), A curious anachronism. The “blind” author advocata 

the true light" of Hug, “the master watchman,” and oppuaca “the 

false lights" of the “misleading Trcgellcs and the ambitious Tischen- 
d<»rf" (whose name ia invariably mi*s| wiled with IT). 

(c) Friendly and unfriendly criticisms, mostly by divines of the Church 
of England, appeared in two weekly periodicals: 

Dttldic Oj>inion t London (11 .Southampton Street, Strand), from May 21 
to December, 1881. 


to be 




i. T ,m 






Christian Opinion and Revisionist (edited by Leary), London (Ilatcharda, 

Publisher, etc., 187 Piccadilly), from Jan, 7, 1882, to dune 17, 1882, 

llosidcs, almost every religions newspaper and quarterly review in the 

English language for 1881 ami 1882 had critical notices of the Revised 

Version; notably so 14 The Quarterly Review,” “The Church Quarterly 

Review,” " The Contemporary Review,” “The Nineteenth Century, 
The llritidi Quarterly 

The lloinilclie Quarterly, 

» u 




The Edinburgh Review," “The Expositor, 
The Catholic Presbyterian,” The l’reahy 
The Hiblioihfco Sacra.” “The North Araeri 










” 1. 




tcrian Quarterly Review 
can Review, 




Tho New-Eiiglamlcr, 

*» ii 


" ii 


The American Church Review 


4 » 




11.0 (laptist Quarterly, 

Some of these review articles are by Sanday, F 
Perowne, Stanley, Plumptre, Evans, (1. Vance Smith 

field, Gardiner, Daniel K. Goodwin, and other able acholan. 




The Methodist Quarterly Review," etc-, etc. 

r, Newtli, August 
. R. Yinccot, War- 




Additional (since 1888 ). 


IVrnoa. Ando- 


Ei-tAs Riqos: Suggested Mmlif cations of the 

rer, 1883 (94 pages), Frieudly and valuable. 

Fit. T. Uansktt : An Rxamiaation of some of the more important Texts 

in the Xew Testament that relate to the Deity of our /^m/, etc. London, 

Arianizing " tendency fur not admit- 

notice in “ Church 


Vi 


1883. Charges Revisers with an 
ling jioeoyn'iR' tJtdf into the text, John i. 18. 

Quarterly Review ” fur October, 1883, pp. 209 sq. 

Daxikl R. Goodwin (Prof, in the Episcopal Divinity School, Thila.): 
.Votes on the Late Re vision of the Xew Testament . N. Y., 1888 (212 pages). 

to many renderings, 

ion of the Xew 

The Expositor” for 1887. Very valuable. 

Most of the popular objections to tb« Revision 




s: L . 


He approves of the changes of text, but obj 

■ fl, F. W KSTtX'TT, D.D.: Some /. 

TcWtoncnt. Several articles in 


of the 


Vi 


W.i 








lie says: 

Itogether groundless, or outweighed by correspooding gai 


U 




r - 1 
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THE ACTION OF THE CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY. 

A new version of the Iloly Scriptures for public 

use was a much easier task in the da vs of Kin 

lr J 

James than in our age. Then English Christendom 
■was confined to one Church in a little island, and 
under the sovereign rule of the crown ; now it is 
spread over five continents, and divided into many 
independent organizations. Then the rival versions 
were but of recent date; now the version to be re¬ 
placed is hallowed by the memories of nearly three 
cenfuries, and interwoven with the literature of two 
nations. To bring a new version within the reach 
of possible success, it must not only be far better 

than the old, but the joint work of representative 
scholars from the various churches of Great Britain 
and the United States. In other words, it must 
have an interdenominational, international, and in¬ 
tercontinental character and weight. 

The obstacles in the way of such an nndertakin 
seemed to be irremovable before the year 1870 . 

U 1 

Nothing but a special providence could level the 
mountains of old traditions and prejudices, of mod¬ 
ern rivalries and jealousies. But in that year the 

Spirit of God emboldened the most conservative of 

the English churelies to venture upon the uncertain 
sea of Revision, inspired that Church with a large- 
hearted and far-sighted liberality towards the other 
branches of English-speaking Christendom at home 
and across the ocean, and brought about a combina¬ 
tion of men and means such as had never existed 
before in the history of the Bible, and as is not 


it 


Cr 


n 
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likely to be repeated for ft Ion" time to coinc. 

dm retrospect presents the origin of this move¬ 
ment almost in the light of a moral miracle. 

The new Revision was born in the mother Church 
of English Christendom. She made the Authorized 

Version, and had an hereditary right to take the lead 

in its improvement and displacement. She still 

represents the largest membership, the strongest in¬ 
stitutions, the richest literature, among those eccle¬ 
siastical organizations which have sprung from the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. Site would never accept a Re¬ 
vision from any other denomination. She has nil 
the necessary qualifications of learning and piety to 
produce as good a version for our age as King 

.James’s Revisers produced for their generation. It 
is to be regretted that the Church of England could 

not act as a unit in this matter, and that the Con¬ 
vocation of York refused to co-operate. Rut the 
movement had to begin somewhere, and it did begin 
in the strongest and most influential quarter, and 
with a6 much authority as can be expected iu the 
present state of that Church. No royal decree, no 

act of Parliament, could nowadays inaugurate such 

ork of Christian scholarship, which is destined 
to be used as far ns the dominion of the English 

language extends. 

The Upper House of the Convocation of Canter¬ 
bury, under the impulse of &omc of the ablest and 

desired Revision 


A 


e; 


a w 


wisest divines, started the Ion 
movement on the 10th of February, 18TO, by adopt 
iiicr a cautious resolution offered by the late Dr. S. 
Wilberforcc (Bishop, first of Oxford, then of Win- 
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Chester), and seconded by Dr. Ellieott (Bishop of 

Gloucester and Bristol), to the effect— 

“That 


Committee of both Houses be appointed to report on the 
desirableness of a Revision of the Authorised Version of the OKI and X 
Testameuts, whether by marginal notes or otherwise, in those 
where plain and clear errors , whether in the Hebrew or Greek text 

originally adopted by the translators, or in the translations made from 
the same, shall on due investigation be found to exist.” 

In accordance with this resolution 
laid before the Convocation of Canterbury 
session iu May, 1870, and was accepted unanimously 
by the Upper House and by a large majority of the 
Lower House. The report is as follows: 

“1. That it is desirable that a revision of the Authorised Version of 
the Holy Scriptures be undertaken. 

“2. That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both marginal 
renderings and such emendations as it may be found necessary to insert 
in the text of the Authorised Version. 

“3.'That in the above resolutions we do not contemplate any new 

translation of the Bible, nor any alteration of the language, except where, 
iu the judgment of the most competent scholars, such change is necessary. 

“4. Thar in such necessary changes, the style of the language employed 
in the existing version be closely followed. 

“5. That it is desirable that Convocation should nominate n bodv of 

I 

its own members to undertake the work of revision, who shall be at 
liberty to invite the co-operation of any eminent for scholarship, to what¬ 
ever nation or religious body they may belong/' 


cw 


passages 


a report was 

at its 


ORGANIZATION AND RULES OF THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 

These are “ the fundamental resolutions*' adopted 
by Convocation. The work now passed entirely 
into the hands of the Commission which was appoint¬ 
ed by that bod}', and consisted of eight Bishops 1 and 

1 The Revisers appointed by the Upper House, May 3,1870, were ihc 

Bishops of Winchester (Samuel Wilberfurce), St. David’s (Gmnop Thirl- 
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with power to enlarge. They held 


eight Presbyter 

the first meeting a few weeks afterwards, May 2 
(the Bishop of Winchester presiding), effected an or 

gunization, and took the following action : 






“ Ukhoi.vkt) : I. That the committee, appointed by the Convocation 

of Canterbury at ita last session, separate itself into two companies, the 

for the revision of the Authorised Version of the Old Testament, the 


one 

other for the revision of the Authorised Version of the New Testament. 


“II, That the company fur the revision of the Authorised Version of 
the Old Testament consist of the Bishops of St, David’s, LlandafT, Ely, an l 
Bath and Wells, and of the following members from the Lower House— 
Archdeacon Rose, Canon Sclwvn, Dr. Jebb, and Dr. Kay. 

** HI. That the company fur the revision of the Authorised Version of 
the New Testament consist of tho Bishops of Winchester,’ Gloucester and 
Bristol,* and Salisbury, 4 and of the following members from the Lower 
House, the Prolocutor, 4 the Deans of Canterbury* and Westminster, - and 

Canon Ulakesley. 

41 IV. That the Arst portion of the work to be undertaken by the Old 
Testament Company be the revision of the Authorised Version of the 
I’cntalcneh. 


14 V. That the Arst jortlon of the work to be undertaken bv the New 

Testament Company Ic the revision of the Authorised Vernon of the 
Synoptical Cospels. 

44 VI. That the following scholars and divines be invited to join the 

Old Testament Company: 


walD, UandafT (Alfred Ollivant), Gloucester and Bristol (Charles John 
Kllicott), Salisbury (George Mobcrly), Ely (Edward Harold Browne, af¬ 
terwards successor of Wilber force in the See of Winchester), Lincoln 
(Christopher Wordsworth, who soon afterwards withdrew), Bath and Wells 
(Ijord Arthur Charles Hcrvcy). 

1 Appointed by the Lower House: The Prolocutor (Edward Henry 
Bickcrsteth), the Deans of Canterbury (Alford) and Westminster (Stan¬ 
ley). the Archdeacon of Bedford (lleurv John Rose), Canons Selwyn 
aud Blakesley, Dr. Jebb, and Dr. Kay. 

Dr. Willjer force. 

i'he Very Rev, Edward Bickenteth. 

Deau Stanley. 


Dr. Ellicott. 


Dr. Moberlr. 

Alford. 


• ’ 


im 
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ALEXANDER 


Dr. W. [ Field, Rev. F. 

Gixsm;ii<;, I)r. 

(io - rm, I)r, 

II Aitmsox 

Cull. 

Lkati i kr , Pnifcgsor. 

McGill, Professor. 

Payne Smith, Canon. 1 

scholars and divines bo invited to join ibe 


Pehowxe, Professor J. 




II. 


J* 


Ciienkuy, Professor, 

Cook, Canon, 

Davidson, Professor A. 


Pi.l Mrrct:. Professor. 

Arclidcn- Pi'sky, Canon, 

Wjugiit. Dr. (British 

Museum). 

Weight, W. A. (Cam¬ 
bridge). 3 


If. 


Davies 

Faikuaijin, Professor. 

“VII. Tiiat the follow in 

New Testament Company: 


Dr. II. 


<7 


A Mil's, Dr. 


Ligiitfoot, Dr. 
Milligan, Professor. 


Scott, Dr. ( Hnlliol 

College). 

SciilVKNKK, Kev. F. II. 

r 

Sr. Andii lew’s, Bishop 

of. (Dr. Wordsworth.) 
Tukgklles, Dr. 
Vaughan, Dr. 
Westcott, Canon. 


Blown, Dr. David. 

Drill. ix, Archbishop of. Moulton, Professor. 
Radik, I)r. 

lloit r. Kev. F. J. A. 


Newman, Dr..I. II. 

Professor. I 

ItoiiEKTs, Ur. A. 
Smith, Kev. G. Vance 


II ujiriiitv, Kev. W. G. 
Kennedy, Canon. 
Lee, Archdeacon. 


o 


Afterwards Dean of Canterbury. 

The following gentle men were afterwards added to the Old Testament 

Company : Mr. K. L. Hen sly, Prof. Ilirrcll, Dr. Chance. Kev. Th. K. Chevne, 
Principal Douglas, Dr, Driver, Prof, Gedcn,Prof. Lnmky, Prof.W Robertson 

Smith, Prof. Weir, Prof. W. Wright, making the total number of members 
thirty-seven.—Bishops Thirlwall and Ollivant, Canon Selwyn, Archdeacon 
Rose, Drs. Fairbairn, McGill,Weir, and Davies, and Prof. Chcncry died dur¬ 
ing the progress oTthc work. Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, Dr. Jebb, and 
Dr. Plumptrc resigned. I)r. Puscy and Canon Cook declined the invitation. 

3 Cardinal Newman declined. Dr. Tregelles (d. lHTo) was prevented 
by feeble health from attending, but wns present in spirit bv bis erilicnl 
edition of the Greek Testament, to which he had devoted the strength 

of his life. Dean Alford died a few months after the beginning of the 
work (Jnnuary, 1671) which lay so near his heart, ami which he did so 

much to act in motion; his place was supplied by Dean Mori vale (the 
historian of the Roman empire), who, after attending a few sessions, re¬ 
signed, and was succeeded by Professor (afterwards Archdeacon) Palmer, 
of Oxford, Bishop Wilbcrfurcc attended only once, and died in 1673. 
Dr. Eadie attended regularly, but spoke scldum, and died in 167G, after 
completing liis History of (he English Bible. The total number of work- 
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VIII. That the general principles to be followed by both 

i follow*: 

I. To intruduco as few alterations as possible in the text of the Au¬ 
thor iseiI Version, consistently with faithfulness. 

11 2. To limit, as far as possible, the expremion of such alterations to tbe 

language of the Authorised ami earlier Knglish versions. 

. Koch company to go twice over the portion to be revised, 

provisionally, the second lime dually, and on principles of voting 

in after is provided. 

4. That the text to be adopted be that fur which the evidence is 
decidedly preponderating; and ihst when the text so adopted differs 
from that front which the Authorised Version was made, the alteration be 


■ 


1 1 


a 


b I r I I 


j: l 






f| 






indicated in the margin. 

5. To make or retain no change in the text on tbe second final revision 
by each company, except two third* of those present approve of tbe 

but on the first revision to decide hv simple majorities. 

II. lu every esse of proposed alteration that may have given rise to 

discussion, in defer the voting thereupon till the next meeting, when¬ 
soever the same shall be rc<|uired by one third of those present at the 
meeting, such intended vote to bo announced in the notice for the next 

meeting. 








. To revise the headings of chapters and pages, paragraphs, italics^ 

and punctuation. 

8. To refer, ou the part of each company, when considered desirable, 
to divines, scholars, and literary men, whether at home or abroad, for 
their opinions. 






it 


IX. That the work of coch company he communicated to the other 

little deviation from 


4i 


■a it is completed, In onlcr that there may be 
mi i form it v in language as jiosaible, 

*• X. That the special or by rules for each company be 

1. To make all corrections in writing previous to the meeting. 

2. To place all the corrections due to textual considerations 

left-hand margin, and all other corrections on the right-hand margin. 

3. To transmit to the chairman, in case of being unable to attend, the 
corrections proposed in tbe portion agreed upon fur consideration. 


follows: 


I IJ 




(4 * 




Cl 




Mau if* A, 1870 . 


S. W i ntox_ Chairman.” 1 


4* 


Ing members of the New Testament Company varied from twenty-four 

to twenty-eight. 

Samuel Wilbcrfurcc* Dish oq, of Winchester. The general and special 
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These resolutions were faithfully carried out, with 
the exception of the revision of the chapter-head¬ 
ings (viii.T), which were omitted, as involving too 
much direct and indirect interpretation. They will 

probably be supplied in future editions by the Uni¬ 
versity Presses. 

From the list of names, it will be seen that the 
Committee, in enlarging its membership, has shown 

good judgment and eminent impartiality and catho¬ 
licity. Under the fifth resolution of the Convoca¬ 
tion of Canterbury it was empowered “ to invite 
the co-operation of any eminent for scholarship, 
to whatever nation or religious body they may be¬ 
long The Committee accordingly solicited the 
co-operation of some of the ablest and best-known 
biblical scholars, not only from all schools and par¬ 
ties of the Church of England, but also from the 
other religious denominations of England and Scot¬ 
land. There is a commonwealth—wc may say, an 
apostolic succession—of Christian life and Christian 
scholarship which transcends all sectarian boundaries, 

however useful and necessary these may be in their 

place. The Committee proved to be remarkably 

harmonious. The members eo-operated on terms 
of equality, but the Episcopalians had, of course, 
the majority, and a bishop presided over each of the 
two companies. The whole number of Revisers in 

IS SO amounted to fifty-two (27 in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Company, 24 in the New Testament Com¬ 
pany). Of these thirty-six were Episcopalians (IS 

rules had been previously prepared in draft by Bishop Ellicott, and were 

accented with but slight modifications. 
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ill tilt* Now Tots* 

Presbyterians, four I mic¬ 
tion den tB (or Congregational ists), two Baptists, two 
Wesloyans (or Methodists) And one Unitarian.' 

THE WORK OF THE DUITISI1 COMMITTEE. 

The British Committee, thus enlarged and organ¬ 
ized, began its work after an act of divine worship 

in Westminster Abbey (in the Chapel of Henry 
VII.) on the 22d of June, 1870. Every session was 

opened with united prayer. The two companies 
worked independently, except for occasional con¬ 
ference on matters of common interest. They 
did not divide the books among sub-committees, 
but each Company assumed its whole share, thus 

securing greater uniformity and consistency than 
could be attained under tho less judieious plan of 

the version of King James. Tho New Testament 
Company met in the historic Jerusalem Chamber, 
the Old Testament Company likewise, unless the 
meetings were held simnUancousIv. when it nssem- 

n m r 

bled in the Chapter Library of the same venerable 

deanery, under tho shadow of Westminster Abbey. 

The New Testament Company held regular 
monthly meetings of four days each (except in 
August and September) for ten rears ami a half. 

The first Revision occupied about six years; the 
second, about two years and a half; the remaining 

time was spent “ in the consideration of the sugges¬ 
tions from America on the second Revision, and of 


in the Old Testament Company, IS in 

tament Company), seven 


1 See the list in Appendix IK. 
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many details and reserved questions. 

pany held in all one hundred and three monthly 
sessions, embracing four hundred and 
with an 




The Coin- 


seven da) 

average daily attendance of sixteen out 
of twenty-eight (afterwards of twenty-four), 

hers. Four of the original number were removed 
by death before 1S80. 1 

cott) was the most faithful attendant, being absent 

only for two days—a very rare instance of con¬ 
scientious devotion to a lonor and laborious work. 


'S 


mem 


The chairman (Bishop Elli- 


r> 


The last meeting was held at the Church of St. Mar- 
tin-in-the-Ficlds, on St. Martin’s dav, November 11. 

J 7 J 

1SS0, and, as Dr. Scrivener says, “ will be one of the 
most cherished remembrances of those who were 
privileged thus to bring to its end a purpose on 
which their hearts were fondly set.” The Preface 

is dated from “Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster 

Abbey, lltli November, 1880. 

There is a special poetic and historic fitness in 
the assembly-room where this important work was 
done. “What place more proper for the building 
of Sion,” wc may ask with Thomas Fuller, when 
speaking of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 3 
than the Chamber of Jerusalem, the fairest in the 
Dean’s lodgings, where Xing Ilenry IV. died, and 
where these divines did daily meet together?” The 
Jerusalem Chamber is a large hall in the Dcancrv, 

plainly furnished with a long table and chairs, and 
ornamented with tapestry (pictures of the Cireuin- 




u 


Dean Stanlcv died a few 

* 


1 Wilberforce, Alford, Treadle.* 1 , Eadic. 
months after the publication (July, 1881). 

Church History of Britain, book si,, cent, xvii., A,D, 1643. 
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cieion, tho Adoration of the Magi, and the Passage 
through tho Wilderness). It was originally the with¬ 
drawing room of the abbot, and has become fumous 

in romance 


and history as the cradle of many 
memorable schemes and events, from tho Refor¬ 
mation down to tho present time. There, before 
the tire of the hearth—then a rare luxury in En 

King llenry IV., who intended to make 

to Jerusalem, died March 20, 1413. 




land 

pilgrimage 

When informed of the name of the chamber, he 

exclaimed. 


(Jl 


",, , Dear me to that chamber; there Ill lie: 
lit that Jeniaalcra shall Harry die.” 

There, under the genial warmth of the fire which 

had attracted tho dying king, the grave Puritan 
Assembly prepared, during the Long Parliament, 
its standards of doctrine, worship, and discipline, to 
bo disowned by England, but honored to this day by 
the Prcshvterian churches of Scotland and America. 

There the most distinguished biblical scholars of 

the Church of England, in fraternal co-operation 

with scholars of Dissenting denominations, both 

nobly forgetting old feuds and jealousies, were en¬ 
gaged month after month, for more than ten years, 
in the truly catholic and peaceful work of revising 

the common version of the Bible for the general 

benefit of English-speaking Christendom. 1 


' I venturo to insert an interesting incident connected with that 
At the kind invitation of the late Dean Stanley, the delegates to the 
Internal innnl Council of Preaby ten an Churches, then meeting in London 
for the format iou of a Presbyterian Alliance, repaired to the Jerusalem 
Chamber on Thursday afternoon, July Si, 1875, and, standing around the 
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The Revision of the New Testament was finished 

in November, 18S0, just five hundred years after 
the first complete translation of the whole Bible 
into English by Wiclif, whose memory was cele¬ 
brated in that year. The Revision of the Old Testa¬ 
ment was completed in December, 1884, and will 

be published by the English University Presses in 

May, 1885. 

The Revision of the Apocrypha was not in the 
original scheme, but was afterwards intrusted by 

the University Presses to a special company, com¬ 
posed of members from the two British Companies, 
who are now engaged in the work. “It is well 
known,” says Dr. Scrivener,' “to biblical scholars 
that the Apocrypha received very inadequate atten¬ 
tion from the Revisers of 1611 and their predeces¬ 
sors, so that whole passages remain unaltered from 


long table, were instructed and entertained by the Dean, who. modestly 
taking '• the Moderator’s chair,” gave them a graphic historical description 
of the chamber, interspersed with humorous remarks and ex tracts from 
liaillic. He dwelt mainly on the Westminster Assembly, promising, in 
his broad-church liberality, at some future lime to honor that Assembly 

Dr. McCush, of Princeton, a* Modcrn- 


by a picture on the northern wall. 

tor of the Presbvtcrian Council, proposed a vote of thanks for the courtesy 
and kindness of the Dcnn, which was, of course, unanimously and heartily 

The writer of this expressed the hope that the Jerusalem Cham- 

natnelv, 


g i veil. 

her may yet serve a still nobler purpose than nnv in the past 
the reunion of Christendom on the basis of (lod’s revealed truth in the 


Bible; and he nlluded to the fact that the Dean had recently (in the 

nddress at St. Andrew’s) paid a high 


Contemporary lieview, and in an 
compliment to the Westminster Confession by declaring its tirst chapter, 
on the Holy Scriptures, to be one of the best, if not the very best, sym¬ 
bolical statement ever made.—From Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, i. 


749 sq. 


In the Homiletic Quarterly for October, 1881, p. 512. 
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the racy, spirited, rhythmical, but hasty, loose, and 

most inaccurate version (being the firet published 

in England) made by Covcrdule for his Bible of 

1530. 




AMERICAN CO-OPERATION. 

Soon after the organization of the English Com¬ 
mittee un invitation waB extended to American 
scholars to co-operate with them in this work of 
common interest. The first suggestion of Amer¬ 
ican co-operation was made in the Canterbury Con¬ 
vocation before the work began, and was favorably 
received. 1 The invitation was unsolicited, and was 
no doubt prompted by genuine feelings of kind¬ 
ness and courtesy, which characterized all the sub¬ 
sequent correspondence. It was at the 6ame time 
good policy For the American churches have 
too much self-respect and sense of independence to 


1 Docamrntary 11 it tot y of the A meriettn Commit tee on nmnm. Prepared 

byonirr of the Committee for the ute ofthe .1/ embers. N, York, lH8&(IMtpp,), 

Of thin book (compiled by the President, 1'. S.) only 100 mpiri were printed 

for the Revisers but au extract of it. entitled: Historical Acoomtt of the Work 

if the .-tmeriran lire iters, N. York (Ch. Scribner's Sons), 1885, 

each subscriber to the Memorial ctl. of the ]{, V. of the O. T. in Mav, 188a, 

* T 

* A well-informed writer in the London Timet, May 30, IBS) 

1870, jt was moved iu the Lower House of Convocation by the 

present Prolocutor (Lord Alwyne Compton) that the Upper House should 


sent to 




On 


v«S 


Julv 


be requested to instruct the Committee of Convocation • to invite the co¬ 
operation of some American divines.' This was at once assented to by 
the Upper House, It was, we believe, afterwards unofficially agreed 

thit Hi.shop Wilberforce and the Dean of Westminster should undertake 

to art f»r the Committee in opening communications—the Hisbop with 

the Episcopal Church, the Dean with the leading members of other com- 

that towards the 


munions. The result of this 


of 1871. two 


3 






mittees were formed in America to communicate with tbe two English 
Companies on the rules that had been 


y laid down in tbia country. 




27 
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accept for public use a new version of the Bible iz 

which they had no lot or share. 

The correspondence was opened by a letter from 
Bishop Ellicott, chairman of the New Testament 
Company, who authorized the Rev. Dr. Angus 
of the Revisers, on his visit to the United States i 
August, 1870, to prepare the way for official action. 
Dr. Angus conferred with American scholars, and 
asked Dr. Schaff to draw up a plan of co-operation 

and to suggest a list of names. This plan, together 
with a list that contained nearly all the American Re¬ 
visers and a few others, was in due time submitted to 
and approved by the British Committee. In view 

of the great distance, it was deemed best to organize 
a separate committee, that should fairly represent 

the biblical scholarship of the leading churches and 

literary institutions of the United States. Such a 

Committee, consisting of about thirty members, was 
formally organized, December 7, 1871, and entered 
upon active work on October 4,1S72, after the First 

Revision of the Synoptical Gospels was received from 
England. It was likewise divided into two Com¬ 
panies, which met every month (except in July and 
August) in two adjoining rooms rented for the pur¬ 
pose in the Bible House at New York (but without 
any connection with the American Bible Society), 1 
and co-operated with their English brethren on the 
same principles and with the intention of bringin 




one 


in 








1 The American Bible Society is by its constitution forbidden to circu¬ 
late any other English Bible except the Authorized Version, This con¬ 
stitution, however, may be changed by the Society whenever the Re¬ 
vision becomes authorized by the action of the churches. 
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out one and the same Revision for both countries. 
Dr. Schaff, of New York, was chosen president, and 
Dr. Day, of New Haven, secretary, of tho whole 
Committee, and they were charged with tho man¬ 
agement of the general interests of the two Com¬ 
panies, which held joint meetings from time to time. 
Tho former was to conduct the foreign correspond 

president Dr. Woolsey, of New Haven 
was elected permanent chairman of the New Testa 
inent Company, Dr. Green, Professor in Princeton 
chairman of tho Old Testament Company. The 
American and British Committees exchanged the 

results of their labors in confidential communica¬ 
tions. The Preface, which hails from the Jerusalem 
Chamber, thus describes tho mode of co-operation : 

“Our communications with the American Committee have been of the 

following nature. Wo transmitted to them from time to nmc each 
Severn! port ion of our First Revision, ami received from them in re¬ 
turn their criticisms and suggestions. These we considered with much 
care and attention during the time we were engaged on our Second Re¬ 
vision. We then sent over to them tho various portions of the Second 
Revision as they were completed, and received further suggestions, which, 
like the former, were closely and carefully considered. Last of all, we 
forwarded to them the Revised Version in its tins) form; and a list of 

those passages in which they desire to place on record their preference of 
other readings and renderings will be found at the end of the volume. 
We gratefully acknowledge their care, vigilance, and accuracy; and we 
humbly pray that their labors and our own, thus happily united, may be 
permitted to bear a blessing to both countries, and to all Kitg 1 ish-speaking 
people throughout the world.” 

If it bo asked, then, by what authority the Ameri¬ 
can Committee was appointed, we can only say, 

by tl ic authority of the British Committee, vested 
in it from the beginning by the Convocation of 


Ex 


cnee. 
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Canterbury, under tbe fifth resolution. The Ameri¬ 
can churches were not consulted, except the Prot- 

wliicli, for reasons not 

The selection was 
carefully made from expert biblical scholars (mostly 
Professors of Greek and Hebrew), and with 

to a fair representation of the leadin 
tions and theological institutions of tiie country, 
within the necessary limits of convenience for 
united work. As there is no established or national 
Church in America, and all denominations are equal 
before the law, it was impossible to give the Epis¬ 
copal Church, which is far outnumbered by several 
other churches, the same preponderance .as it has in 

the English Committee, but several bishops were in¬ 
vited to take part, one of whom accepted, and proved 
one of the most faithful and valuable members. 

To secure the co-operation of scholars from the 
far East, AVest, and South, who could not he cx- 

1 Bishop Wilberforce, as ehnirmnu of the Revision Committee of the 

Convocation of Canterbury, addressed a letter, dated August 7. 1871 , to 

the senior bishop, requesting the American bishops to take part in the 
Revision; but the House of Bishops, at the trieiiuiul convention held in 

Baltimore, October, 1871, passed the resolution offered by the Bishop of 
New York, that “ this House, having had no part in originating or or¬ 
ganizing the said work of Revision, is not nt present in a condition to 
deliver any judgment respecting it,” etc. (Sec Journal of the General 
Convention for 1871, pp. 358 and 615 sq.) The Bishop of New York was 
afterwards requested to propose Episcopal divines for the Committee, but 
he likewise declined; whereupon the whole task of organizing the Ameri¬ 
can Committee wa9 intrusted by the English Committee to Dr. Schnff, 
who had previously, at the request of Dr, Angus, drawn up a plan of co¬ 
operation nnd suggested a list of names. The Documentary History, 
issued by the American Committee after the completion of the whole 
work, contains the nfiicial correspondence. 


estant Episeopal Church 

stated, declined to act officially. 


an eve 

denumina- 


or 
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pcctcd to make monthly journeys to New York, the 

American Committee wished also to elect fl number 

of corresponding members, but the British Com- 
initteo declined to furnish confidential copies for 
the purpose. 

With this exception the Committee is ns large 

and representative ns could well be secured. Ex¬ 
perience and public sentiment have fully approved 

the choice/ 

There never wa6 a more faithful and harmonious 

body of competent scholars engaged in a more im¬ 
portant work on tho American Continent. Repre¬ 
sentatives of nine different denominations—Episco¬ 
palians, Presbyterians, Congrcgationalists, Baptists, 
Methodists, Reformed, also one Lutheran, one Uni¬ 
tarian, ami otic Friend—have met from month to 
month ami year to year, at great personal incon¬ 
venience and without prospect of reward, to dis¬ 
cuss innumerable questions of text and rendering. 

They never raised a sectarian issue. Their simple 

purpose was to give to tho people in idiomatic 
English the nearest equivalent for the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures, on the basis of the idiom nnd 
vocabulary of the Authorized Version. Christian 
courtesy, kindness, and genuine catholicity of spirit 

have characterized all their proceedings. They will 
ever look back upon these monthly meetings in the 
Bible House with unmingled satisfaction and thanks 
to God, who gave them health and grace to go 
through such a difficult and laborious task with un- 


See the list of memben in Appendix III. 
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broken and ever-deepening friendship. After con¬ 
cluding their work (October 22,1880), the members 

of the New Testament Company parted with min- 
led feelings of joy and sadness. Four of their 

number (the Rev. Drs. Iloratio B. llackett, Henry 
B. Smith, Charles Hodge, and Professor James Had¬ 
ley) had died before the work was completed ; two 

(the Rev. Dr. Washburn and the Rev. Dr. Burr) 
died soon afterwards; others are near the end of 
their earthly journey, and will soon join their com¬ 
panions where faith is changed into vision and 
earthly discords are lost in the harmony of the one 

kingdom that has no end. 

The funds for the necessary expenses of travel¬ 
ling, printing, room-rent, books, and clerical aid were 
cheerfully contributed by liberal donors, who re¬ 
ceived in return a handsome inscribed memorial 
copy of the first and best University edition of the 

Revised Version. The financial management was in 


cr 


the hands of well-known Christian laymen of New 
York. Their final account forms a part of the Doc- 

ntary Ilistoi'y which was printed for the use of 


nme 

the Revisers in 1S85. 


CONSTITUTION OF TIIE AMERICAN COMMITTEE. 

The Constitution of the American Committee 

was first submitted in 

•al leading members of the English Committee, 

in the summer of 1871, and adopted, with 

modifications, at the meeting for organization 

December 7,1871. 

“ I. The American Committee, invited by the British Committee en¬ 
gaged in 


THE 


draft by its president to 


sevet 


some 


on 


It is as follows: 


the Revision of the Authorized English Version of the Holy 
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Scripture* to co-operate with them, shall be composed of biblical scholars 
aiul divines in the United State*. 

II, This Committee shall have the power to elect its officers, to add 

to its number, ami to 1111 its own vacancies. 

“ III. Thu officers shall consist of a Presidents Corresponding Secre¬ 
tary, and a Treasurer. 1 The President shall conduct the official corre¬ 
spondence with the British Revisers. The Secretary shall conduct the 
homo corre9|H>mlence. 

IV. New members of the committee and corresponding members 

must be nominated at a previous meeting, and elected mitinimously by 

ballot. 11 






“ V. The American Committee shall co-operato with the llritish Com¬ 
panies on the basis of the principles and rules of Revision adopted by the 
British Committee. 

VI. The American Committee shall consist of two Companies, the 
one for the Revision of the Authorized Version of the Old Testament, the 
other for the Revision of the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 

“ VII. Kscli Com|isuy shall elect its own Chairman and Recording 
Secretary. 

" VIM. The llritish Companies will submit to the American Com - 
panics, from time to time, such portions of their work as have iiaiwcd the 
First Revision, nnd the American Companies will transmit their criticisms 
and suggestions to the llritish Companies before the Second Revision. 

(X. A joint meeting of the American and llritish Companies shall 
be held, if possible, in I»ndon, beforo final action. 

X. The American Committee to pay their own expenses, end to hare 
the ownership and con trot of the copyright of the Revised Version in the 
United States of America." * 




it 




1 The first treasurer was one of the Revisers. I'rofcaoor Short; hut 
after the organization of a Finance Committee of laymen, they elected one 
of their number, Mr. Andrew L. Taylor, who acted as treasurer till the 

close. He was also treasurer of the American Bible Society till 188& 

aft * 

The expenses of the Committee were all met, mostly from the sale of 
Memorial copies of the Revised Scriptures bought from the English Uni¬ 
versity Presses, and imported free of duty by a special act of Congress. 

nominated, owing to the advene 
action of the llritish Committee, above alluded to (p. 896). 

• The last article, os far as it refers to the publication of the Revision, 
was abandoned by the American Committee in the course of negoliat iona 
with the British Universities, aa will be shown below. 


* No corresponding members 




LJ.-il/-' 
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THE RELATION OF THE AMERICAN AND K NO. 

MITTEES, AND THE AGREEMENT WITH ' 

6ITY PRESSES. 


US 11 COM- 

i’HE UNIVEK- 


The Americans, i 

cedin 


is may be inferred fr 
Constitution, accepted the i 

entered upon the work with the understand in 
their part that they 

but fellow-revisers, like the 


om the pre- 
invitation and 


cr 


ST Oil 


were to be not 6iinply advisers, 

new members of the 

English Committee who had been appointed by the 

original commission, May 25, 1870, under the "fifth 
resolution of Convocation. 


No respectable scholars, 

abundantly engaged in useful work, would have been 
willing to bestow ten 

nor would the American churches, 


years labor on any other 


terms; 
sen tin? a 


repi e- 

larger population than that of England, 
ever accept a 'Hevision of their Bible in which they 
had no positive share and influence. 

Revision contributed towards the expenses, expect¬ 
ing it to be in some way a joint work of both Com¬ 
mittees. The whole American community seems to 
have been under the same impression, and this ex¬ 
plains the enormous demand for the Revised New 
Testament in this country, which lias no parallel 
in the history of the book trade. 

The natural mode of exercising the full right of 




The friends of 


ft 


membership is by a vote on the changes to be 
adopted. But absent members have no vote in the 

British Committee, and the intervening ocean made 

it impossible for tlie two Committees to meet jointly. 
The ninth article of the American Constitution con¬ 
templates “a joint ineetin 


to be held in London 
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But such a meet- 

superseded by 


before final action, “ if possible. 

jug was found impracticable, and w 
another and better arrangement. 

Here, then, waB a difficulty, which made itself felt 
at an early stage of tho work. It led to delicate 
negotiations with the British Committee, and the 
Delegates and Syndics of the University Dresses of 

Oxford and Cambridge, who in the meantime had 
acquired from the British Revisers the sole right of 
publication, in consideration of paying all their ex¬ 
penses. The British Companies declared, in July, 
1873, that they would “ attaeh great weight and 

importance to all the suggestions of the American 
Committee,” and give them “the most careful con¬ 
sideration,” hut that “ they are precluded by tho 
fundamental rules of their Constitution as well aB 


11 


T: 


by the terms of their agreement with the University 

Dresses from admitting an}' persons, not members 
of their body, to take part in their decisions. 

The Americans were unwilling to proceed on that 
basis, and sent one of their members to London to 
advocate their literary rights as fellow-Rcviscra, and 
to represent to the English brethren that much of 

the success of the enterprise with the American 
public depended upon a clear understanding of this 
point. After a full and manly exchange of views 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, the British Companies 

proposed a plan (July 15, 1S75) to consolidate the 
English and the American Committees into one 
corporation, by tho appointment of four American 

Rovisers as members of tho English Revision Com* 

panics, and vice versa. 


il 
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was certainly all that the Americans 

or wish, and more than they could expect, 

that the English began the work and 
had the larger share of responsibility, 
posal of the British Companies is the best evidence 

of their sincere desire to continue the connection 
on the most honorable and liberal terms. 

The IT niversity Presses, which have sovereign 
control over all questions involving the publication, 
agreed to ratify the proposed plan, but made a com¬ 
mercial condition which the Americans were unable 
to accept at the time, and so the plan fell through. 
For several months communication was suspended, 
and the American Committee went on independent¬ 
ly (revising Isaiah and the Epistle to the Hebrews). 
But in July, 1S76, the University Presses of their 
own accord courteously reopened correspondence, 
and invited the Americans to make any proposal, 
promising to take it into respectful consideration. 

The negotiations resulted at last in an agreement. 

o o * 

dated August 3, 1S77, which is probably the best 
compromise that could be made in justice to all the 
parties concerned. It is in substance as follows: 

The English Revisers promise to send confiden¬ 
tially their Revision in its various stages to the 
American Revisers, to take all the American sug¬ 
gestions into special consideration before the con¬ 
clusion of their labors, to furnish them before pub¬ 
lication with copies of the Revision in its final form, 
and to allow them to present, in an Appendix to the 
Revised Scriptures, all the remaining differences of 
reading and rendering of importance, which the 


This plan 

could ask 
consider! n 


O' 


n 


The pro- 
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English Committee should decline to adopt; while, 

the other hand, the American Revisers pledge 

themselves to give their moral support to the author¬ 
ized editions of tho University Presses, with a view 

to their freest circulation within the United States, 
and not to issue an edition of their own, for a term 


on 


of fourteen years. 

By this arrangement tho Americans secured the 

fellow-Rc vigors. 


full recognition of their rights 
In a joint meeting in London tlio changes proposed 
in the Appendix would probably all be voted down, 
for the English Committee is much more numerous, 
nml knows best what public opinion and taste in 

England require nml can bear. On the other hand, 

tho Americans may claim tho same advantage 
regards the views of their countrymen. In consid¬ 
eration of this honorable concession, they were tpiito 
willing to forego any other advantage. 

The American Committee at one time, ns the last 


IV 


r :*: 


article in the Constitution shows, considered the 
expediency of securing a copyright for tho purpose 
of protecting the purity and integrity of tho text 
ugainst irresponsible reprints, and also as a means 
of defraying tho necessary expenses of the work, in 
the expectation of making an arrangement with an 

American publisher similar to that which the Eng¬ 
lish Committee made with the University Presses, 
instead of relying on voluntary contributions of 
friends. Beyond this they had no interest in the 
question of copyright. But after careful discus 
si on tho American Revisers concluded to abandon 
tho plan of legal protection, even for the Appendix 
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(which is exclusively their own literary property), 
and to give the Revised Scriptures free to the 
American public. The University Presses, which 
are the authorized publishers of King James’s Ver¬ 
sion in Great Britain, have the best possible facil¬ 
ities of publication, and have issued the Revised 
New Testament in a variety of forms and with the 

greatest typographical accuracy. They have, more¬ 
over, a claim on the public patronage, in view of 
their large outlay, not only for printing and pub¬ 
lishing, but also for the payment of the expenses 
(§100,000) of the British Committee, which they 
assumed at a time when the success of the enter¬ 
prise was altogether uncertain. The American Re¬ 
visers, having paid their own expenses from volun¬ 
tary contributions, arc under no obligation to any 
publishing firm. 

The new version, then, as to copyright, stands 
precisely on the same footing with the Authorized 
Version: it is protected by law in England, it is free 
in America. 

The American Revisers have been blamed in some 


quarters for abstaining from the publication of 

authorized American edition, and exposing even their 

itable piracy and mutilation. 


an 


own Appendix to inev 

But would they not be still more blamed if they 

had given any publisher, even for a very short term, 

monopoly over all the rest? The plan adopted 
is undoubtedly the best for the widest and cheap¬ 
est possible circulation of the Revised Scriptures 

The onlv in- 


a 


throughout America and the world, 
convenience is the confusion which arises from the 
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unlimited license of unauthorized publications in 
America; but the Authorized Version is exposed 

to the same danger, and the success of any edition 

depends ultimately on its accuracy. Before many 
years the American Bible Society may issue a stand¬ 
ard edition of the new version for those who prefer 
it to the old. In the meantime the University edi¬ 
tions of Oxford and Cambridge, which cannot bo 
surpassed in accuracy and beauty, arc the only au¬ 
thorized standards sanctioned by the British and 
American Committees. 


PUBLICATION. 

h 

Tuesday, the 17th of May, and Friday, the 20th 

of May, of the year 1881, deservo to be remembered 
as the publication days of the Revised English New 
Testament—the first in England, the second in the 
United States. They form an epoch in the history 
of the Bible, and furnish a valuable testimony to its 

absolute sovereignty among literary productions. 

In those days the Gospel was republished to the 
whole English-reading world with the aid of all the 
modern facilities which the printing-press and the 
telegraph could afford. The eagerness of the pub¬ 
lic to secure the Revision, and the rapidity and ex¬ 
tent of its sale, surpassed all expectations, and are 
without a parallel in the history of the book trade. 

In the year 30 of our era the Great Teacher ad¬ 
dressed twelve disciples and a few thousand hearers 
on the hills of Galilee and in the temple court at 
Jerusalem, while the Greek and Roman world out¬ 
side of Palestine were ignorant of His very exist- 
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encc; in the year 1SS1, He addressed the 

words of truth and life in a fresh version to mill 
ions of readers in 

doubt that the New Testament has 

upon mankind now than ever before. 

yond all comparison the most popular book among 
the two most civilized nations of the 


same 


both hemispheres. 


Who wil 


a stronger hold 

and is be- 


earth r 

On the 17th of May, the Bishop of Gloucester 

copy of the lie vised New 

Testament before the two houses of the Convoca- 


and Bristol laid the first 


tion of Canterbury assembled in Westminster, and 

then, in an address to the House of Bishops, 6 
succinct historv of the Revision. 


cave a 


On the same da}' the sale began, but it was ini- 

Orders for a mi li¬ 
the orders from 


possible to supply the demand, 
ion Oxford copies” (includin 
America) had been received before publication. 1 
Probably the same number was ordered from the 
Cambridge University Press; for a telegram from 
London, May 21, 1881, reported the sale of “two 
million copies of the Revised New Testament” in 
that city. In the United States the sale of the 
University editions began on the 20th of May be¬ 
fore day-break, and the pressure to the salesrooms 
in New York and Philadelphia was without a prec¬ 
edent. The New York a^ent of the Clarendon 


U 






Press sold 365,000 copies of the Oxford edition 

before the close of the year, mostly during the first 


1 This I learned from Mr. Hcniy Frowde, the London agent of the 
Clarendon Press. After the appearance of American reprtut9 the demand 
for English copies greatly diminished. 
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Messrs. Linpiiicott & Co., the agents 


few days. 

of the Cambridge Press, sold about 80,000 copies 
in Philadelphia, and Messrs. A. J. llohnan & Co. 
about 30,000 in the same city (besides 20,000 of 

their own issue). 

To this sale of the English editions must bo added 
the sale of tho American reprints. A few days 
after publication the book was reproduced in differ¬ 
ent shapes. Edition followed edition, and beforo 

tho close of 1881 thirty or moro American reprints, 

good, bad, and indifferent, were in the market. One 
firm sold during tho summer over 100,000 copies, 
another (>5,000 copies. 

It is probably not too much to say that within 

less than one year three million copies of tho book 
in nil editions, wero actually bought and moro or 
loss rend in (treat Britain and America. 




Tliis estimate docs not includo tho immense cir¬ 
culation through tho periodical papers of the United 
States, which published tho UcvUed New Testament 
in whole or in part, and did for two or three weeks 
tho work of as many Bible Societies. Two daily 

pa pci's in Chicago (The Tribune and The Times) had 

the book telegraphed to them from New York, and 

sent it to their readers two dnys after publication, at 

distance of nine hundred and seventy-eight miles.* 


f'l 


So the agent informed me. His annual sales of the Oxford editions 


of the Authorized Version average 150,000. 

9 The 7'ribune employed for the purpose ninety-two compositors and 
five correctors, and the whole work 


completed in twelve hours. The 
Times lioastfully says of its own iaaue: “Such a publication 
entirely without precedent. It indicates on the one hand the wi 
desire to 


l.XT 


this is 


rT 1 


the Revised Version, and on the other the ability of The 


tv 
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Such facts stand isolated and alone in the whole 
history of literature, and furnish the best answer to 

the attacks and sneers of modern infidelity, which 

* 

would fain make the world believe that the Bible 

is antiquated. All the ancient and modern classics 
together, if the^ 

and translations, could not awaken 6ucli an interest 
and enthusiasm. England and America have hon¬ 
ored themselves by thus honoring the Bible, and 
proved its inseparable connection with true freedom 
and progress. 


were reissued in improved edition 




NOTES. 

The following extracts from New York papers give a lively impression 
of the extraordinary sensation caused by the publication of the Revised 
New Testament. Making due allowance for the unpleasant, but inevita¬ 
ble, admixture of the commercial aspect, there still remains mi unusual 

amount of religious interest, which even the most secular papers had to 

acknowledge. Curiosity had been rAised to the highest pitch by the 
silence of the, Revisers. With the exception of the premature publica¬ 
tion of the principal changes, by the indiscretion of a Loudon newspaper 

(Jan. 7, 1881), the public were kept ignorant of the character of the Revi¬ 
sion, in spite of repeated attempts of enterprising reporters in IauuIou and 
New l'ork to secure a copy. One such reporter ingeniously approached 
the President of the American Committee by special messenger from one 
of the first hotels in New York, under the assumed name of Mr* Henry 
Frowde, the London agent of the Oxford Press, who pretended to have 
just arrived to superintend the sale, and requested the loan of a copy for 
a few minutes before he could get access to his boxes on the steamer! 


Times to supply the public with what is wanted. The Four Gospels, the 
Acta of the Apostles, and the Epistle to the Romans were telegraphed 
from New York. This portion of the New Testament contains about one 

hundred and eighteen thousand words, and constitutes by manyfold the 
largest dispatch ever 9ent over the wires. The remainder of the work was 
printed from the copies of the Revised Testament received here last night,” 

See The Tribune and The Times, of Chicago, for May 22,1881. 
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It 


and left 




invited to tea, but failed to 


Mr. Frnwde 

for unknown parts. 


n 






J'-T 




From Tk* X. I’. //eraU, May 21,1881. 

The publishing house orThumas Nelson & Sons, corner of Mulberry 

ami Mloecker streets, was the scene of unusual excitement yesterday morn¬ 
ing. The firm are the agents in this country for the Oxford Bibles, ami, 
os might naturally be inferred, their business is ordinarily decorous and 

solemn. To sav that this 

* 

Lung before daylight the doors were opened for the delivery of the Re¬ 
vised Testament, ami at four o’clock the scene about the building 
animated one. Trucks of all sizes and character were backed up around 

the place, amt truckmen discussed the situation in language that would 
lint have been, it is safe to aav, entirely pleasing to tho biblical revi 
had they heard it. Huge boxes were rolled out and cartell away, the 
vacancy liTi by each departing wagon to be tilled at once by a new one. 

'l'liis went on for hours with little or no abatement. The members of the 

tlr m nut I the clerks and porters were utterly fagged out before noon; but 

the work went on until late in the day, when a rest 

the doors, and letting all bands go home until this morning. 


it 


reversed yesterday is saying very little. 


i.t I. 






had by shuttiug 


tvrrn 


Tint dihi.k n y w t toi.at a lx. 


The order* yesterday aggregated about 175,000 copies, of various slylea 
■ml prices, and these were for the most port large order*, it being alno- 
lutelv impossible to And time to at tend to the smaller one*. The retail 
prices of the books range from 15 cents to $IG; and the Arm state that 
they were surprised at tho unusual demand for the higher-priced and 
Aner hi tidings. So great was this demand that the Ant supply of these 
Auer books received from England was almost exhausteiL The demand 
front city dealers was large, and included all of the various style*. Many 
thousands of the books were shipped to the West, but the grrstest num¬ 
ber of orders were received from the Eastern State*. These ordcro were 

if the 




mostly for a limited number, at the lower prices, and it apprars 
New England dealer* intended to Arst satisfy themselves of the selling 

quality of the books before investing largely. The styles of the books 
purchased were 


r.-T ’ 


follows: Nonpareil 3*2mo, paper cover, retails for Ifi 

cents per copy; cloth, limp, cut flush, red 
Nonpareil S2roo, French morocco, gilt edges, 

limp, gilt edges, 


r T: 


retailed for 20 cents. 


cents; V 

cents; Turkey morocco, limp, gilt 
key morocco, circuit, gilt edges, #2 50; Levant 




p ill'll 


iT 


^ I 


H 


1 75; Tur- 
Brevier, 16mo, doth. 


L U 


28 
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limp, red edges, 50 cents; Iterant, $5 25. Long primer, Svo, doth, board*, 
red edges, Si; Levant, $7 50, 
edges, S2 50; Levant, $10. 
edges, $4 ; Levant, $16. 
smallest one copy. 

*' Almost with the break of day came nicn who wanted to bnv single cop- 

time, became so grent that 


Pica, demy 8vo, cloth, bevelled hoards, red 
l’ica, royal 8vi>, cloth, bevelled boards, rvd 
The largest order was for 15,000 conies ami the 


None were sold, and the demand, after 


ICS. 




the following sign was post oil on the door: 


NO GOODS AT RETAIL. 

Even this did not have the desired effect in individual eases, though 

purchasers. 

The clerks managed to keep their tempers, though sorely tried bv the 

thousand and one questions put to them about the Testament ami its 
revision. ... 


it succeeded in keeping away the larger number of would-be 


<.. 


rllE BIBLE IN WALL STIIEKT. 


It was certainly an unaccustomed if notan unprecedented sight which 
was witnessed in Wall street yesterday morning, when a half-dozen enter¬ 
prising street venders appeared, carrying trays loaded with small and 
neatly bound volumes,and shouting, ‘Bibles, only a quarter!' ‘ The Re¬ 

vised New Testament for only twenty-live cents 1’ The pedlers, who were 

mostly active young men, were apparently very successful. The sidewalk 

merchant who first took his stand at the corner of Wall ami Broad streets 
was speedily surrounded by a crowd. Fassers-by stopped lirst to investi¬ 
gate and then to invest; and scores of brokers and bankers, young clerks 
and Stock Exchange operators, were seen to walk away with n copy of the 

book in tlicir hands or bulging from their pockets. Some of the dealers 

sold out all they had on their trays, and went away to return with a fresh 


U 


supply. Altogether, several hundred New Testaments must have been 
disposed of in the neighborhood of the Stock Exchange during the dnv. 
In fact, the book went off at such 


pid rate as to inspire one with the 
suspicion that perhaps the brokers were about to get up a ‘corner' in the 
Scriptures. 

The novelty of the scene excited much comment. One old gen- 

he alighted from a cab in front of his banker’s office, ex- 






tleman 




claimed: 


Well, the millennium must be at hand, sure enough! I never ex- 

tbe Bible sold in Wall street. They need it here 

Here, young man, I’ll take two copies, just 


ti l 


pec ted to live to 

badly cnongh, Lord knows! 
to Bet a good example. 
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From The X. Y. Tribune, May 2!, 1881. 

The sales of the lie vised Test ante lit yesterday exceeded 800,000 cop- 

shown, by clergymen in particular, to obtain 
The fact that a number of preachers propose to use the new ver¬ 
sion in their services to-morrow, proves that there is a strong disposition 

tti accept it promptly, It remains to be seen, however, whether this dis¬ 
position will he general, or whether the revised text must win its way 
slowlv into the affections of the Christian world, which has learned to re¬ 
gard the King James translation with almost 

were itself inspired." 


ii 


lea, and great eagerness w 

them. 


- 1 . 


if it 


much reverence 


ni. 


It. 1 


From The X. Times, Msv 22,1881. 

“The demand for the revised edition of the New Testament continued 
with unsltateil activity all day yesterday. The street venders did 
thriving busiucss in the cheap styles of binding, and the principal book* 
stores were thronged with purchasers. Mr. Thomas Kelson, 1 of Thomas 

Nelson «lr Son, llleeckcr Street, said that orders continued to Mow in on 
pretty much the same scale os on Friday. He had been compelled to 
decline new orders unless tho persons ordering consented to wait their 
turns. Ho was constantly receiving telegraphic orders from all parts of 
the country. Ouo house in Philadelphia telegraphed fur five thousand 
copies of one style, besides co)ut*s of other styles. ... In speaking of the 
extraordinary demand for the book, he said that the efforta of publishers 
ami newspapers to obtain advance copies bordered on the ludicrous. It 

was his belief Lhat he could have got $5000 for a single copy as late as 
twelve o'clock on Thursday night. 

Tbe store of 1. K. Funk & Co., Nos. 10 and 12 Dev Street 

r V 

all day yesterday. Mr. Funk said that the retail trade and tbe demand 

for job lots were even greater than on Friday. Especially remarkable 

waa the demand of street venders. Some of these men had sold as manv 

* 

rtvc hundred copies of the twenty-cent style up to two o'clock Saturday 

afteruoou." 


n 




crowded 


NI. 


From The (New York) Independent, May 26,1881. 

Here's yer New Testament, jist out,' is the cry of the newsboy on 
the street. This is tho Ant time in the history of the world that the 
Holy Scriptures were told in this wsy. The demand for the Revised 


it 4 


[Mr. Nelson, who resides in Edi 
Houston.—><£& 1 






represented by 


.Garvin 


IT 
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version, though not greeter than was expected, is very great; people 
who had scarcely read a chapter in the King James Version buying copies 
of the new book, Mist out,' to examine it for themselves. 


Even’where 


cm the cars, on the ferry-boats, and in other public conveyances and 
places—attentive readers of the revised book are to be scon; and the 
roost frequent question, when two friends meet, is. • Have you seen tbe 
New Testament? How do vou like it ?’ 


In church, and particularly in 
the Sunday-school, copies of the new* book were to he seen last Suiutav, 


and a number of ministers gave their views of it from the pulpit. 

of the New York dailies says it will take the place of the dime novel for 
a while on the news-6tainls." 


One 


From The Xeic York Observer. Mav 2G. 1881. 

■■ * 

“No event of modern times has excited more universal interest among 
the English-speaking nations than the publication of the Revised Now- 
Testament. The*number of copies sold in England and in the United 
States within a few days has been unprecedented in the history of book 
amounting in England to two millions, and in this country to the extent 
of the edition imported, which was 350,000. Already the book has been 

reprinted, and various editions will be sold by the hundred thousand. In 

addition to the sales at the book-stores and book-stands, the strange 
spectacle was seen, on Friday and Saturday, of the New Testament, beau¬ 
tifully printed and handsomely bound, sold by volunteer colporteurs bv 
the hundred on Broadway artd Wall Street, and in other marts of business. 
The amount of attention it has received in private reading and in conver¬ 
sation is equally amazing. Whatever shall be the fate of the New Re¬ 
vision, it forms a new era in the history of the Bible, and shows the 

J t 

universal and intense hold which the book of God has upon ihc minds, if 
not the hearts, of the people.” 


- 1 


From The American Bookseller, June 1,1881. 

*• Philadelphia, May 2G, 1881. 

“ The publication of the New Revision of the New Testament has been 
attended with more interest in this city than that of any other work ever 
published. The consignment to Messrs. J. B. Lippincott, who were the 
agents of the Cambridge University Press, came in two lots, one by the 
steamer Montreal into New York, and the other by the lA>rd Clite to the 
port of Philadelphia. Those by the New York boat were not put on the 
wharf till after twelve o'clock the morning of the 20th, and were delivered 
at sac rise to New York parties by their brokers. Those by Philadelphia 
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e them 




•learner arrived at their warebouae at noon 

Juit time enough with ibeir largo force 10 pack and ahip before eight 
o'clock on the morning of the ttkb. There 
and some anxiety 

for publication. 

The reporters of the newspapers seemed to vie with each other in 

gathering the facts ami fancies in relation to its publication. And in 
those reports there is much to amuse, believe, and to be largely <li^ 
countrd. . . . 

Next in interest to the publication ami sale of the Testament printed 
by tbc University is the enterprise among publishers ami electrotypers in 
the production of reprints. Kagan is making thirteen sets of plates; 
Fergusaon, successor to S. A. George A Co., is making seven sets; A. J. 
Holman & Co. inform us that they will have three different reprints, ami 
ill also issue it in quarto form with the Old Testament. The National 
Publishing Company, llubbard Bros., and Potter & Co. announce editions 
to be wild only by aidwcripiion. Porter dr Coates have ready The Com¬ 
parative Kdiiiun, embracing the New Revision and the King J 

Version.'’ 


>1 




IL 1 


not much time to spare, 


kill. 


felt that they would be too late for the day fixed 








Lxi 


r liil: . 


It is proper to add that after this immense rush the sale of the Uni¬ 
versity editions ami of all American editiuira fell off rapidly, and a reaction 
took place in favor of tho old vbrslon. This is due in |«rt to the un¬ 
favorable critieisma on the Heviaion, and in part, aa 1 am informed by one 
of the leading Ilible publishers, to ** the great change in the typographical 
appearance and the substitution of paragraphs fur the familiar v 
He thinks " thnt the people would have accepted the changes in the 
translation much more readily had the general 

Bible beeu adhered to." 


r .T 


of the old 




IK- 


RECEPTION, CRITICISM, AND PROSPECT. 

Tho Revisers, familiar with the history of pro* 
vioiis revisions from Jerome's Vulgate down to 
King James's Version, were prepared for a great 
deal of opposition, though hopeful of ultimate suc¬ 
cess. They well knew that their work was imper¬ 
fect, and that it is impossible to please all. They 
thomselvcs had to sacrifice their individual prefer- 
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dices to the will of the majority, 1 A product of so 

many minds and intended for so many churches 

must necessarily be a compromise, but for this very 

reason is more likely to satisfy the general wants 
and demands. 

The extraordinary interest of the Anglo-Amer- 

oncc in 

Never was 

any book, within so short a time, so much discussed, 

reviewed, praised, and condemned by the press, from 

the pulpit, in private circles, and public meetings. 

In the language of a British scholar, “ there never 
was a time when the attention of so great a 

o 

of well-qualified critics has been concentrated on 

the problem of the relation between the Greek text 
and the English version, and the best way of repre¬ 
senting the one bv the other. 

The first and the prevailing impression was one 
of disappointment and disapproval, especially in 
England. The expectations of the public were un¬ 
reasonable and conflicting. Many were in hopes 
that the revision would supersede commentaries, 
and clear up all the difficulties; instead of that, they 
found the same obscurities, and a perplexing number 
of marginal notes, raising as many questions of read- 
in" or rendering. The liberals looked for 


ican public in the Revision showed itself at 
the number and diversity of criticism 


variety 


>> a 


more, 

the conservatives for fewer, departures from the old 


o 


J The Bishop of Salisbury, himself one of the Revisers, says (in hia 
Charge, 1882, p. 18): “The Version as it stand* does not exhibit the real 
judgment of any of the Revisers. Each one was, many times , outvoted in 
points which he greatly valued.” 

a From “The Church Quarterly Review,”London, January, 1883, p.345. 
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version. Some wanted the language modernized, 

otliera preferred even tho antiquated words and 

including tlio “whiches” and tho “devils. 

literal rendering; but 
much greuter number of critics, including some 

friends und even members of the Committee, 




phrases, 

A few would prefer a more 




warm 

charge tho Kevision with sacrificing grace and case, 
poetry and rhythm, to pedantic fidelity. The same 
objection is mado by literary critics who care more 
for classical English than the homely Hebraistic 
Greek of tho Apostles and Evangelists. The only 
point in which the adverse critics agree is opposition 
to the new version 


wholly unfit to displace the 




old. 


The strongest condemnation and the most formi- 

n 

dable assaults have come from conservative admirers 

of the received Greek text and the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion. Most of them had previously resisted all at¬ 
tempts at revision ns a sort of sacrilege, and found 
their worst fears realized. They were amazed and 
shocked at the havoc made witli their favorite notions 
and pet texts. How many sacred associations, they 
said, arc ruthlessly disturbed! How many edifying 
sermons spoiled! Even tho Lord's Prayer lias been 
tampered with, and a discord thrown into the daily 
devotions. Tho inspired text is changed and un¬ 
settled, tho faith of the people in God's holy Word 
is undermined, and aid and comfort given to the 
enemy of all religion. We need not be surprised 
at such talk, for to the great mass of English readers 

King James’s Version is virtually tho inspired Word 
of God. So for Roman Catholics, the Vulgate of 
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Jerome, with all its blunders, occupies the place of 
the original, and the voice of the infallible Church 
or Pope is to them the very voice of God. 
prejudices are the deepest of all prejud 
ligious conservatism is the most conservative of all 

conservatisms. It may take a whole 
emancipate the mass of the people f 
of ignorance and prejudice. 

we should not forget that its extent and intensity 

reveal a praiseworthy attachment to the Pible. 

no other nation would a new version have met with 


Kcli snous 

o 

ices, and re¬ 


generation to 


roni the tyranny 
In all this opposition 


In 


so many and such earnest protests as among the 

simple reason that 


English and Americans, for the 

there is not among any other people the same de 
erree of interest in the book. 


fc> 


In the meantime, however, the Revision lias been 
steadily gaining ground among scholars and thought¬ 
ful laymen who take the trouble to compare the 
rival versions with the Greek original, 
course, is the only proper test. 

spicuons exceptions, the verdict of competent judges 

has been favorable, and the force of the exceptions 
is broken by the intemperance and bitterness of the 
opposition. Whatever be the defects of the Re¬ 
vision, it must in all fairness he admitted that it is 

the most faithful and accurate version ever made for 
popular use, and that it brings the English reader 
far nearer to the spirit and words of Christ and his 
Apostles than any other version. This is its chief 
merit, and it alone is sufficient compensation for all 
the labor and expense devoted to it. An able writer 
from the Church of England, after reviewing the 


This, of 
With a few con- 


1T> 
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abort history and largo literature of tho Revision 

during tho first eighteen months, emphatically de¬ 
clares his “ unshaken conviction that, after all rea¬ 
sonable deductions have been made, the Hevisere 
have earned the deep respect and gratitude of all 

who can a 


ppreciatothc importance of supplying tho 
English reader with an exact interpretation of the 
Word of God. 


I 


Upon tho whole, the Revision is more popular in 

America than in England, although it is mure an 
English work. Many ministers (especially among 
Congregationalists and Baptists, who are not ham¬ 
pered bv church authority) use it already in the 
pulpit, either alone or alongside of the old ver- 

1'ho rising generation is familiarized with it 


sion. 

in Sunday-schools, Biblc-classes, and through popular 

comments. Religious periodicals present from week 

to week the international lessons in both versions 


in parallel columns; and the comparison of the tw r o 


1 In *• Tho ('lunch Quart. Review for 1888, p.84o; comp, the rone I union, 
p,8GH, where I he critic protests “against the absolute indecorum of assailing 

the work of these distinguished scholars with words of disres|**ci ami con¬ 
tumely," and odds: “ In all the qualities that are most requisite for such 
an under taking, they tower high above the heads of ill but a very small 

number among their assailants. For their protracted, patient, generous 

labors, they deserve the gratitude of all to whom Hod's Word is precious, 
and who wish the (lospcl to be proclaimed in England with the utmost 
clearness which the moBt exact translation of the message can impart.” 

To this may lie added the judgment of Canon K. W. Farrar, who says 

(in the “t'-uiitemp. Review” for March, 1882, p.880): “In spite of the 

bitter attacks which have been made upon the version, it will come to 

boons which 
ess, and the 

and divines whom the nineteenth 


be regarded hv ever-increasing numbers as one of the 

has been bestowed upon them by the learning, the 

faith fulnesB of the ripest 

century can boast,” 




a (w. ■ J i 
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is found stimulating and profitable. Even opponents 
use the Revision, and admit its value as a commentary. 

It would be premature to predict the course of 
the Convocation of Canterbury. 

whether, when, and how it will act. 

are open—to reject, to recommit, to adopt. 
Convocation is 

her own child. 

recommitment to the old 
of a new, Committee 

many difficulties as the 
the adverse critics could 

about a limited number of changes backward 

o 

forward, it would be an easy matter for the old 

Committee to reconvene and vote on these specific 

changes; but there is no such agreement. A new 
Committee (which would have to be composed, like 
the old, of scholars of all theological schools and 
denominations), to do justice to themselves and to 
the work, would have to go through the whole 
laborious and expensive process of ten or more 
years, and could at best only produce another com¬ 
promise between conflicting principles and opinions. 
The adoption of the Revision as it is will be strongly 
opposed by an able and influential party. But it 
would be sufficient, and perhaps the wisest course 
(wc speak with becoming modesty, as an outsider), 
if Convocation would authorize the ojriiofial use of 
the Revised Version, and leave the ultimate result 

to the future, as in the case of King James’s Version, 

which gradually and slowly superseded, by its own 

merits, the Bishops’ Bible and the Geneva Bible. 


No one can tell 


Three wavs 

T h e 


not likely to disown and destroy 
A revision of the Revision, by 

or by the appointment 
is surrounded by almost as 

original movement. If 
agree among themselves 


or 
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Acknowledged inconsistencies and other minor 
blemishes ought to bo corrected by the Bevisers 
themselves. But the English Companies have dis¬ 
banded, and are not likely to meet again. 

The nun-episcopal denominations arc more free 
to use the Be vision, even without special legislation. 
They had no share in King James's Version, though 
strongly attached to it by long habit; they arc not 
bound by canons and rubrics, and an obligatory 
liturgy. Some may formally authorize the Be- 
vision, others will leave its use to the option of 
pastors and congregations. It will certainly be used 
more and more in public and private as the highest 
standard of accuracy and fidelity, until it shall be 

superseded by a better one at some future genera¬ 
tion. It would bo well to revise the Bible every fifty 

years, and thus to renew its youth, that the people 

might read it with increased interest. 

The Anglo-American Revision is not the best 

n 

possible, but the best existing version, and as good 
as tlie present generation of scholars hailing from 

different elm relies and countries can produce. If 
we cannot have the very best, lot us prefer the bet¬ 
ter to the good. 


THE MERITS OF THE REVISION AS COMPARED WITH 

THE OLD VERSION. 

The changes which distinguish the Bevised Eng¬ 
lish Testament from the Authorized Version may 

bo classified as follows: 

1. An older and purer test in the place of the 
traditional test. 
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2. Correction of acknowledged errors of transla 


tion. 


3. Accuracy and consistency in the rendering of 

the article, modes, voices, tenses, preposition 
particles, etc. 

4. Removal of artificial distinctions caused by 
needless variations in words and proper names. 

5. Restoration of real distinctions, which are ob¬ 
literated by rendering two or more distinct terms in 
the same way. 

6. Intelligible words and phrases in place of mis¬ 
leading* and obsolete archaisms. 




and 


7. Revision and reduction of words supplied in 

italics ; rectification of punctuation. 

8. Sectional arrangement combined witli the ar¬ 
bitrary capitular and versicular division, which is 
put in the margin. 

9. Poetical quotations from the Old Testament 
arranged metrically according to the parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry. 

10. An increased number of alternate marginal 

o 

readings and renderings in cases where evidence 

and argument are nearly equally balanced. 

These improvements occur in every chapter, and 
almost in every verse. It is stated that there are in 
all over 36,000 departures from King James’s Ver- 

nearly 6000 changes in the Greek 

an exaggerated estimate, since 

| 

the New Testament. 


sion, including 
text. This is probably 
there are only 7960 verses in 

It includes no doubt the changes in punctuation,and 

all the alternate readings and renderings in the mar¬ 
gin, and the American suggestions in the Appendix. 

Upon examination, however, the importance of 
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tlic alteration* falls far below tbeir number, 
do not unsettle a single artieleof the Christian faith 

precept of Christian duty. They will hardly be 
observed by the majority of readers. Very few 
affect the sense materially. They may bo compared 
to the 150,000 variations in the textual sources and 
critical editions of the Greek Testament which do 
not affect tho integrity of the book, and only increase 
the facility and stimulate the zeal for ascertaining 
the original text. 

God even the 
and every effort to bring tho English Biblo nearer 

the original is thankworthy. In this respect the 

itc visors ure not behind any of their predecessors. 


Thev 


or 


But, nevertheless, in the AVord of 

jots” and “tittles” are important, 




I Iiavc *utcd the number of alterations in round figures on (he 

A curresi (undent of “ The 


Non- 

ground of actual calculations made in Kugloiid. 

(iuardion ” (n leading journal of the Church of England) for Aug. 10,1881, 
p. 11HO. and again p. 167ft, estimated tho number of changes in the English 
text at 86, UU, or an average of four and a half changes in every one of 
the 7960 verses. The alterations of the Creek text 
to Dr. Scrivener's notes (as staled by Canon Cook. The Revised 1 'rrsion 


5788, according 


of the First Three Gospels, p. 222, or 6000 on p. 290). A correspondent 
of “The Expositor,” iii. 485, has discovered that not one verse out of ten 

has escaped correction, that sixteen entire venea disappear, that one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-two sentences or parts of sentences are omitted, and that 
only ten new passages, mostly very brief, are added. Dean llurgoti found 
that in 2 PeU i. 6-7 the Revisers have “introduced thirty changes into 
thirty-eight words;” and the lliahop of Salisbury (one of the Revi 
mentions one verse in which “ not fewer than eight changes are made,” 
but he adds that “only one of them would be discovered in reading the 
verm aloud or hearing it." See all these facts and figures apparently 
endorsed by a friendly critic in "The Church Quarterly Review” for 
January, 1888, p. 848 sq. If these figures are correct, the venerable chair¬ 
man of the New Testament Company, in his address to Convocation, 
underestimated the changes “at least one half,” but he was correct in 
adding that " the effect to the 

be perceptible.” 


) 


41 ' 


will Rally hardly 
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The Rev. Rufus Wendell, editor of the “Student's Edition” of the 
Revised New Testament (Albany, N. Y., 1882), has counted the words 
of the Revised New Testament, and states their number to be 179.1)14. 

* * F 

of which 154.526 arc retained fiom the Authorized Version. The 25,388 


words thus shown to have been introduced by the Revisers are by the 
same writer classified 


follows: 

18,358 are substituted renderings of the Received Greek Text; 

1G04 are substituted renderings of the Critical Greek Text; 

4654 are added renderings of the Received Greek Text; 

550 are added renderings of the Critical Greek Text; and 

222 are renderings adopted from the Margin of the Authorized Version. 
In Mr. Wendell’s work, The Speeches of the New Testament (Albany, 

1876), p. 573 compared with p. xi., the number of words in tbe Old Ver¬ 
sion of the N. T. (the count bein 

ciety’s pica octavo edition of 1870) is given as 180,373 

words over the Revised Version. 


based upon the Americnn Ilible Sc¬ 
an excess of 359 


& 


THE GREEK TEXT OF THE REVISED VERSION. 

This subject has been so fully discussed in previ¬ 
ous chapters that a summary of the chief points of 
difference between the traditional text of the Author¬ 
ized Version and the critical text of the Revised 

Version will be sufficient.’ 

1. An infallible text is impossible; for the apos¬ 
tolic autographs are lost, and most of the variations 

date from early transcription in the first two cen¬ 
turies. Dogmatism may ignore, but cannot deny 
the fact. Even if we had an infallible text, it would 
not be available without an infallible interpretation. 
We must therefore be content with an approximate 
approach to the original by means of the most care¬ 
ful and conscientious study of the existing docu¬ 
ments— i. e Manuscripts, Versions, and Patristic 


See chapters ii.-vi., and especially pp. 253-298. 
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Quotations. It is best that it is so; for such study 
keeps Christian scholarship in constant motion, and 
prevents stagnation, and tho idolatry of the letter 
that kills, while tho spirit nlono makes alive. Tho 

Apostles themselves dealt very freely with the Old 

Testament quotations, and yet had the profoundcst 
reverence for the Word of God. 

. The history of textual criticism is a gradual 

ascent from tho river to the fountain, from tho 

incdueval to tho Nicene, from the Kiccne to tho 
aute-Niccnc, and from the antc-Niccne to the Apos¬ 
tolic text. This movement began with Ucntley and 

Hen gel, ami has been steadily pursued by their suc¬ 
cessors, with a corresponding accumulation, classifi¬ 
cation, and sifting of material. It is analogous to 

tho Reformation, which went back from the school- 

i 

men to the fathers, from the fathers to the apostles; 
in other words, from inediceval traditions and cor¬ 
ruptions to the primitive sources of Christianity. 

d. The traditional text is derived from llcza and 
other printed editions of tho sixteenth century, as 
these again were derived from a few cursivo manu¬ 
scripts of tho Middlo Ages which happened to fall 
into tho hands of Erasmus and his successors. 

Tho critical text is derived from the combined 
use of all tho documentary sources which have been 
brought to light within the last three hundred years, 
and especially in the present century. 

4. The traditional text can be traced through the 

llyzantiue (Constantinopolitan) family of manu¬ 
scripts to tho middle of the fourth century, or the 
Niccnc age. 


o 
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The critical text can be traced to the third and 

ond centuries, or the antc-Nicene age; that i 

the apostolic source as the documents enable us to 

5. The traditional text is 


sec- 

s. as near 


sro. 


supported, (a) among 

manuscripts, by Cod, A (Alexandrians) of the fifth 

century (but only in the Gospels), several of the later 

uncials, and the great mass of the mediaeval 

with some very weighty exceptions; 

sions, by the Syriac Peshito in 

shape (whose authority, however, has been weakened 
by recent discoveries and researches); i 

the fathers, by St. Chrysostom (d. 407) and most of 

the later Greek fathers, who drew from the same 


cursives 


(//) among ver- 
its present revised 


md (c) among 


Syrian and Byzantine MSS., and therefore cannot 

be counted as independent witnesses. 

The critical text is supported, («) by the two old¬ 
est MSS., namely, B (Vaticanus) and x (Sinnitiens), 

both of the fourth century; also bv Cod. A and the 
oldest uncials generally, in the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse; aud very often in the Gospels b\ r L,T, 

£?, Z (A in Mark), D, C, Q, P, R, X (and even by A 

in many cases, especially in John); (b) by the pre¬ 
vailing testimony of the oldest Versions, viz., the 
Curetonian Syriac (partly also by the Peshito), the 
Coptic or Egyptian (especially the Memphitie), the 
Old Latin, and Jerome’s Vulgate; and (c) by the 
ante-Nicene fathers,especially Eusebius (“the father 
of church history,” d. 340) and Origen (the father 
of exegesis, d. 254), who were the most learned men 
of their age. 1 


Canon Cook (p. 145) admits that both the Memphitie and Thebaic 
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0. Tho traditional text is abandoned,and the crit¬ 
ical text accepted, by all tliu standard editors of the 
preBcnt century, Gnesbach, Luchuiann, Tiechendorf, 
Von Gebliardt/lYegellcs, Alford,Westcott and Ilort. 1 

7. Tho traditional text is longer on account of in- 


Versions (which are among the most ancient) must closely agree with B, 
hut accounts for it by deriving them from “the same school” ami "the 

same recension,” without any proof. He also admits that the MSd of ilia 

Old Ijatin Version “agree with 11 more frequently than with A ” (p. 114), 
and that even the much-lauded l'eshito 11 agrees with 11 sufficiently often 
to prove that both the translator and the transcriber had before them 
ancient documents of the same general character” (p. 143). 

> To these mav be added such writers on textual criticism 


Thomas 


M. 


Sheldon Green (iu his lirveloped Criticism), Samuel Davidson ( Kiblicul 
Criiitittn), the two American scholars Abbot and Gregory (see the criti¬ 
cal PivUt/uittrnu to the eighth edition of Tischendurf, preps ret 1 by the 

latter with lhe constant co-hij> eratiun of tho former), and the ablest critical 

Meyer (prevailingly), lk>nthard Weiss (in the new edi¬ 
tions of Meyer on (he Gosfiels and on Unmans, and in his critical mono¬ 
graphs im (tie M<it(h(rutmnif/riiurn ami the Af tucuMrrttntfeliwm), Dean 
Alford the last editions of his (,’ommmttiry), Bishop Kllimlt (fomnws- 
hinV.t on /Ac Minor Pauline F.pittle*'), and Bishop Lightfoot (( o motrn/unet 

om (iiilaiiitnt, l'h iiippit m e t Cotassiirru, and Philrmon ). Dean Burgnn and 

Canon Cook claim Dr.Scrivener on their aide; hut he is identified with 
the Kevisioii as ottc of tho members of the New Teat. Company. In the 

second edition of his /iitrMfuc/Km (1874), and still more in his later Six 

Ixctu t'rs oh the Text of the A'ew Tret ament (1875), he already departs in 

from the text a* rrcrpfmSy as in 1 Tim. iii. 1G; 

; xv. 28; Luke xi, 2,4; 

viii. 11; Acts xvi. 7; Kom. xvi. 6; 1 Pet. iii. 15; Hvb. 


commentators 


r.U 


some very important c 

1 John v. 7, 81 Matt, xvii, 21; xix, 17; Mark vi,' 




John v. 4,6; vis. 

iv. 2. Even the doxology of the Lord's lYayer (Matt. vi. IS) he now 




thinks “can hardly be upheld any longer 

(lectures, p. 124). Compare his hesitating judgment in the second 
tion of his IntroJ. p. 496, with the third edition, p. 669, where he 
11 1 enn no longer regard this doxulngy as certainly an integral part of 

not vet abeolutelv conn need of its 

m m 


portion of the sacred text 






Y 


vb: 


\ 


S. Matthew s Gospel | but I 

lie stands midway between the text m reerptut and the text of 
the Revisers, See his latest edition of the Stephanie 


If 


oust 1 cw. 


of 1660 iu 1887. 


29 
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terpolations from parallel passages (especially in the 

Gospels), supplementsof abridged quotations from the 

Septuagint, liturgical usage, and explanatory glosses. 

The critical text is shorter from the absence of 
these interpolations. 

evidence of its priority. 

would not be easily omitted ; 6cribes and purchasers 
being naturally zealous for complete copic 

what is lost in spurious additions is more than made 
up by greater purity, simplicity, and force. 

The number of textual critics who are 
to judge of the principles and 

exceedingly small, even in 

It takes many years of the most minute and patient 
study to master the immense apparatus. 

Of the opponents of the Greek text of the Re- 
visers, only two or three have shown the requisite 
learning and ability to entitle them to a respectful 
hearing on such questions; but they occupy a reac¬ 
tionary standpoint, and place themselves in opposi¬ 
tion to all the authoritative critics of the present 
century. They swim against the stream, and kick 
against the pricks. They take the same antagonistic 
attitude towards the modern school of criticism 
which Dr. Owen took towards Walton’s Polyglot, 
Dr. Whitby towards Mill’s Greek Testament, Frey 
and Iselin towards Wetstein, Matthaei towards Grics- 

bach; and the result of the opposition will be the 

same. The Council of Trent anathematized all the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and the Inquisition 
condemned the science of Galileo Galilei; but Prot¬ 
estantism still lives, and the earth still moves. The 


And this is a stron 


g internal 

For additions once made 


Put 


s. 


competent 
complicated details is 
Germany and England. 
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reactionary critics and anti-Ravisionists labor under 

delusion. They profess to dofcnd the old fort, 
but there is an older fort still. They appeal to the 
fathers of the dark ages, but not to the grandfathers 
of the Apostolic age. If they proceed a little fur¬ 
ther in the search for the ‘‘evangelic verity,” they 
will arrive at last at the same conclusion as the Re- 

and will shake hands with them over the 
oldest and purest attainable text, which they equal¬ 
ly revere and love as the infallible standard of the 
Christian faith and practice. 

44 Ks kvmmt der durst'ge Grist auf Wegen der tlrfahrung 
Durt-h V rberlirf runysgrund turn Quell der Offenbar uuy 


'Ll 


visers 


N<itk. -Tho champion* of the tertns receptus make special effort* to 

n 

undermine the value of Codil. ]1 and X, which are the moat weighty 
witm-Mca against it. They feel that they are the very beat source* of the 
text unless they can be proven to he tho very worst (a* Dean llurgnn puts 
the case). X amt 11 ore admitted to be the oldest known MSS., a* well 
a* the most complete; K being the only complete MS of the New Testa¬ 
ment among the uncials, and 11 complete as far as lleh. ix. 14, including 
the Catholic Kpistlcs, which follow the Acts, though not the Pastoral 
Epistles. Hut both are also remarkable for brevity. Now tho question 
arises: Is this brevity due, in the great majority of cases, to non-interpo¬ 
lations (and hence a proof of greater purity), or to omissions and mutila¬ 
tions? All tho critical editors from Uriesbach to Ilort take the former 


view *, the opponents of the Revisers text take the latter. 

The most recent attack upon these MSS. hails from the scholarly pen 
of ('anon K. C. Cook (editor of The Speaker's Commentary), who follows 
in the track of Dean Burgon (without his dash and audacity, hut with 
more moderation and courtesy). In his book, The Revised Version of the 
First Three Gospels, London, 186*2, he derives the omissions of K and B 


partly from 14 extreme haste," partly (and this was never done before) even 
from heretical bias. He conjectures that kind B are the only remain¬ 
ing survivors of the fifty MSS. of the Holy Scriptures which Consuu- 
tine the Great requested Eusebius to provide 


carefully prepared 
parchments or vellum, in easily legible characters, and in portable and 
Convenient form," for the rapidly growing churches of Constantinople or 


LCll 
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New Rome (Eusehius, Vita Const, iv. 36, 37). 

the date of these MSS. hetween the year 330, when Constantiuople 

founded, and the year 340, when Eusebius died. (Cook here differs widely 

irom Dean Burgon, who, in his The Last Twelve Ferses v/S. Mark, 187], 

p. 293 sq., had categorically denied the Eusebian origin of Ji, and asserted 
on what he considered “ infallible 


This would definitely fix 

was 


notes of antiquity, that St was written 


irom fifty to one hundred years later. 

“that an interval of at least half a century, if not of a far greater span of 

years, is absolutely required to account for the marked dissimilarity be- 


I am fully persuaded,” he says 


tween them.”) 


Rut Canon Cook further assumes (p. 101 sqq.) thnt the 
MSS. were not only hastily, but “carelcsslv, 

* W I 4 ? 

tion of Eusebius and under the influence of the Arinn heresy to which 
Eusebius leaned, and which was in the ascendency in the later years of 
Constantine (who, it is well known, was baptized by an Arinn bishop). 

In reply to this hypothesis of Canon Cook we offer the following objec¬ 
tions : 


prepared, under the dircc 


1, There is no evidence whatever of a Eusebian recension of the text, 
much less than for a Syrian recension (which Dr. Hurt makes extremely 
plausible, but which Cation Cook, with Dean Eurgoii, utterly denies). 

2, Eusebius was, we mny say, a latitudinarian in his age, but 
doctrinal Arian, although after the Nicene Council he connected himself 

with the Arian party; nnd he certainly would not have dared to pervert 
the sacred text in the interest of dogma, See ihe exhaustive article of 
Bishop Lightfuot in Smith and VVace, Dictionary of Christian Biography , 
ii. 308-3-18, especially p. 347, where he says: “If we except the works 
written before the Council of Nicica, in which there is occasionally much 
looseness of expression, his language is for the most part strictly orthodox, 
or at least capable of explanation in an orthodox sense.” 

3, X and D, in the two strongest passages which bear on the divinity 
of Christ, favor the more orthodox reading—namely, John i. 18 (j:ovoytvi)q 
■&EoCr instead of o fiovoytv^c wide),and Acts xx, 28 (n}v mcXija/aw row 
3cov, ijv TrtpitTrotTfaaTO Sta row aiuaroQ row tciov, instead of. . . row 

Kvpiov . . .). In the first passage a subsequent corrector of X put vide 

above Sfdf. It is very surprising, by the by, that such n scholar as Canon 

Cook should suppose that “ the asterisks” after X and B, which mark the 
first hand, “ mean that the reading in the text was noted as incorrect by 
a critical scholar at the time when (he manuscript was written ” (p. 27). 
In the particular case of which he is treating, as is pointed out in 

Church Quarterly Review " for October, 1882, p. 136, they mean that the 
reading tiiSosiae in Luke ii. 14 was changed to tiiSoicia in X by a cor- 
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TUB 


of the tenth 


tiny, end in D hr 


rector or the aeventh 

eleventh century et the ear licet (so Tlachendorf), or rather of the fifteenth 




1 


r 


■ j 4 


according to the Roman editor*. 

4. The haste with which, according to the order of Constantine, the 

liriyco|iiei were to be prepared dues not neceaaarily imply cul|>alil care- 
leeeneM; on the contrary, it U incom|tatible with the expreaa direction 
of Constantine to employ “ calligraphers thoroughly acquainted with their 
art," an also with the costliness and beauty of the materials used, the care 

ami grace of the handwriting, by which K and 11 confessedly excel all 

other MSS. They are indeed disfigured by many errors, but such 
are found in greater or less number in all ancient MS&, and were as 
unavoidable as modem typographical errors; moreover, both M and B 

contain many valuable corrections by later hanils. 

6. St and H are sufficiently different in the arrangement of books and 
in a great many characteristic readings to justify the conclusion that they 
arc inde(iendeiitly derived from distinct originals. u They are cousins, 
not sisters." This makes their concurrent testimony all the stronger. 
This result is not at all affected by the interpretation of the terms r puns a 
rni nrpaooa (i.r„ triple and quadruple") in the Eusehian description of 
the MSS. ordered l>y Constantine, which are usually understood (tv 
Momfaucon and Ganlthauscn) to refer to quires of three or four sheet* 

(temioHft aud quaternions*), but which Canon Cook (with Wat ten bach 

and Von tivbhardt) refers to the three or four vertical columns respectively 
of the Vatican and Sinai tic MSH, Eusebius would not have sent tw 


U 


different texts to the emperor, and still leu if, as Cook 
shadow of proof, he 

I had some correspondence on this subject with Dr. Ears Abbot, 

permitted to add the follow 


ilhout 






the editor of a recension. 


[77 L] 


most 


careful student of the ancient MSS., and l 

ing extract from his letter: “The representations of Canon Cook 
the extreme baste and carelessness with which X and B were written 


liil 


to 


M. 


greatly exaggerated. The Vatican 

the Si nail if, which haa a rather unusual number of omissions from Aoanr 


more carefully written than 

* 


r l 








<>teteuton. But in both of these MSH,, the transcriptional errors dimin¬ 
ish but little their value for critical purposes, as most of them betray their 
character at once, and cause no more difficulty or uncertainty than the 
typographical errors in a printer's 
obviously accidental omissions from the 


proof. Leaving out of view the 
the so-called ‘ omissions’ or * mutilations ’ in tbeee MSS., when criticallv 

■ m 

examined, on the principles which would guide us i 

teat in the 


1 


t ‘ 




of 


l- 


A 


I 








iT 


of 


ancient 


author, afford the 


1 






LIT 


» . . 
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of the remarkable freedom of their text from the glosses and interpoln 

tions which vitiate so many of the later MSS. 


In most of the important 
cases where they present n shorter text as compared with the groat ma¬ 
jority of MSS., their testimony is so corroborated by our other oldest in¬ 
dependent authorities—ancient versions and quotations by earlv fathers 
—and by internal evidence, as to demonstrate the pre-eminent value of 

these MSS., especially in questions of omission or addition." 


SELECT LIST OF TEXTUAL CHANGES. 

Comp, here ch. v.p. 183 sqq. 

I. Omissions from Text without Marginal Note. 

son (riiv viov aurrjQ tov it p wr or okov)- 


Matt. i. 25 : “ herfrstbcni 

for viov, “ « son." 

Omitted by X, B, Z, 1,33, a 1ld , b, c, g k, Sah., Cop., Cur. Syr,, etc.: 
ported by Pesh. Syr., C, D, and later uncials (A is here wanting). In¬ 
serted from Luke ii. 7, where all authorities have it (" ubi nemo lec/ionetn 
mutuvitf says Tischendorf). Some trace the omission to dogmatic inter¬ 
est in the perpetual virginity of Mary, as “ firstborn ” seems to imply the 
birth of younger children; but why then was Luke ii. 7 left untouched? 

Matt. ii. 18: “ lamentation and" (^pijvoc *«<)• 

Omitted by X, B, Z, 1,22, ft ala, Yulg., Sah., Cop., Pcsh. Syr., Jems. Syr., 
Justin M. Inserted from the Septuagint, Jer. xxxi. (xxxviii.) 15, to com¬ 
plete the quotation. 

Matt. v. 44: “ bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you . . . 
which despitefully use you and." 

These beautiful words are undoubtedly genuine in Luke vi. 27, 28, and 
have been inserted here in whole or in part by later authorities, contrary 
to the testimony of X, B, 1,22, 203,1 tala, Vulg., Cop., Cur. Svr., TheophiL, 
Athenag., Clem. Alex., Orig., Euseb. 

Matt xx. 16: “./or many be called , but few chosen." 

Omitted by X, B, L, Z, Sah., Cop. (The Cureton Syr. has it) In¬ 
serted by Western and Syrian authorities (also by Origen) from Matt xxii. 
14, the close of a similar parable (iroXXot yap tlaiv K\t)roi, b\iyoi ii 

croi), where all authorities have the passage. 

Luke xxiii. 38: “ in letters of Greek , and Latin, and Hebrew" 

Omitted by 6t c % B, C*, L* a, Sah., Cop., Cur. Syr., but added by later 
authorities in whole or in part from John xix. 20. In justice to the nu¬ 
merous witnesses for the clause (several uncials, all cursives, Itala [except 
a], Vulg., Pesh., Cyr. of Alex.), it deserves a place on the margin. 

Acts ix. 6 , 6 : u itis hard . . . said unto Am.” 


sup 
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is Hr 


Omitted in all Greek MSH., interpolated from Acta xxii. 10; xxvu 14 
(first Iiy the Vulgate and then by Erasmus). 

Korn. viii. 1: •* v>ko walk not after the jU»k y but after the Spirit. 

Derived from ver. 4, where the words are genuine. 

1 Cor. xi. 24: U tukr, tat" {\dfitn, fuytrt). 

Omiried by St, A, B, C*, D, K, K, G, d, e, f, g, Sah., Cop., Armen. In 

lira km " (cXwiit 




sorted from the parallel passage in Matt. 

v), being better aupportetl, ia retained in the margin. 
1 Juhn v, 7, H: 


v . 26. 




i • i 




in hen rm, Me Father^ Me Ward [aid], ami Me Ilutp 

And there are three that bear i ci 




fthoMt: ami these three are 




earth. 

Contrary to the context and the trinitarian terminology (which would 

instead of M tht Word "); not found in any Greek MS. 






the Sun 




require 

befure the fourteenth or fifteenth century, nor in the genuine text of any 
ancient translation, nor in any lectionary, nor Greek jiatristic quotation, 

clumsy interpolation (probably from a Latin 




and universally given up 

derived iMThapa from Cyprian, on the assumption of 




purely fanci- 

first printed in the Complutensian I‘»lyglut, 1514, 


gin 




fill analogy). 

and in the third edition of Erasmus (1522, against his belter judgment), 
from which it passed into the tertus ireeptui. Every consideration of 
truth and honesty requires the expulsion of these spurious witnesses from 
the text. The doctrine of the Trinity needs no such support, ami could 


iVJV 


only he injured hy it. Sec p. 106 sqq. and 192 sq.; also Titehendorf, and 
the notes of Alford, and Wordsworth in /or. 1 add a note from Dr. Ilort 




{Select Readings, ii. KM): “There is no evidence for the inserted words 

In Greek, or in any language but Latin, before the fourteenth century, 
when they appear in a Greek work written in defence «f the Koman com¬ 
munion, with clear marks of a translation from the Vulgate. For at least 
the first four centuries and a half Latin evidence is equally wanting. 
Tertiillian and Cyprian use language which renders it morally certain 
that they would have quoted these words had they known them $ Cyprian 
going so far as to assume a reference to the Trinity in the conclusion of 

verse H (‘ et iteru m de Pat re et Filio et Spiritu Stwrfo srn/rfvm ert Et 
tree unum sunt’), as he elsewhere finds ‘ sacrawtmta Trinitutis ’ in other 
occurrences of the number three ( 


Omt. 84), and being followed i 
his interpretation more explicitly by Augustin, Facundua, and others. But 
tho evidence of the third century is not exclusively negative, lor the 
treatise on Kebaptlsm contemporary with Cyprian quote* the whole 
ge simply thus (16: cf. 19), 'yaw tree tettimoniam per 

•’ The silence of the controversial 


I 1 


T T 


IS 


r T ” 


r./n 








aqua et sa rtguta, et wri (res 
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writings of Lucifer, Hilary, Ambrose, Hieronymus, Augustin, and others 
carries forward the adverse testimony of the Old Latin through the 

fourth into the fifth century; ami in 449, shortly before the Council of 
Chnlcedon, Leo supplies positive evidence to the same effect for the Ro¬ 
man text by quoting verses 4-8 without the inserted words in his epistle 
to Flavianua (Fp. xxviii. 5). They are absent from the Latin Vulgate, 
according to its oldest MSS., am,fu [Cod. Amiatinus at Florence, and Cod. 
Fuldensis nt Fulda], and many others, as also from the (Vulgate) text 
of the Gallican (Luxetiil) Lectionary." 

Rev, i.8 : 11 the beginning and the ending ” rai r/Aot). 

Supported by St*, Vulg., Cop., and a few cursives; but absent in St c , A, 
B (Ap.), C, P, Syr., Acth., Arm., Ambrose, Primasius, and most cursives. 


Inserted from ver. 17 and xxii. 13,as an explanation of‘‘the Alpha and 

the Omega." 

Rev. i. 11: 


/ ti»» Alpha . , . last: and" (ty<*» . . . icnr). 

Omitted by 5t, A, 13, C, Vulg., Cop., Syr., Aeth., Arm., and about fifty 
cursives; inserted from xxii. 13; coinp. also i. 8 and 17. 


The following list includes the more important remaining examples, and 
will well repay a critical examination: Matt. xv. 8; xx. 7, 

13; xxvii.35; xxviii. 9; Mark vi. 11; vii.8; xiii. 14; xiw 
iv. 8,18; v. 38; ix. 10; xi. 44, 54; xix. 45; 

1; John i. 27; iii. 15; v. 1C; vi. 11, 22, 51; x. 12,13, 2G; 

xvii. 12; Acts ii. 30; iii, 11; vii. 37; 

8, 22,25; xxii. 9.20, 30; xxiii. 9; xxiv. 2C; xxvi.30; Rom.ix. 28; xi.C; 
xiii. 9; xiv. C; xv. 24; 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 5; x. 28; Phil. iii. 10; Col. i. 2, 
14; 1 Thcss. i. 1; 1 Tim. iv. 12; vi.5; Hcb. vi. 10; vii. 21; xii.2Q; 1 Pet. 

i. 22, 23; iii. 16: iv. 3,14; 2 Pet. iii. 10 ; 1 John ii. 7 ; iv. 3; v. 13: Rev. 

ii. 9, 13; v. 14; xi. 1,17; xiv. 5; xv. 2; xxi. 24. 


22, 23; 


XXV. 

0; Luke 




xx. 23,30; xxii. 04,08; xxiv. 

xi. 41; xvi. 10; 

xviii. 21; xxi. 


x. 6, 21,32; 


xv. 24; 


II. Passages Omitted from Text, dut Transferred to the Margin. 

Matt. vi. 13. The doxologv of the Lord’s Prayer: “Many authorities, 

ancient, but with variations, add For thine is the kingdom, and the 

power , and the glory, forever. A men" 

Sec the authorities on p. 186 sq. 

Luke i. 28: “ blessed art thou among women" 

Inserted from ver. 42, where all authorities agree. 

John v. 4,5: *' waiting for the moving of the water. For an angel went 

down at a certain season into the pool , and troubled the water: whosoever 

then first after the troubling of the water stepped tn, was made whole of 

whatsoever disease he had." 


some 
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A popular supentition, for which John ahoulil not be held responsible 

The authorities for the interpolation vary, which always looks suspicious. 

Kven the conservative Dr. Scrivener thinks it 

ancient ami varied, to regard it 




elUnigh 




See p. 1H7 m|. 

inilHMuiblv, in the face of evidence 
genuine |mrliuii of Sl John's liospel" (Air /inVum, etc*, p- 1W). 

Acts viii. 97: 






I 


A ml Philip ... Son of Cod. 

The baptismal confession of the eunuch inserted 

n. 101. 






hollv or in 

* 


from old ecclesiastical usage. 


ST 


III. Dol’utki’I. Suctions Rutaixki> in Tkxt, but with Marginal 

Note, stating tiib Facts in kach Cask. 

Mark xvi. 9-20. The evidence for and against is given on p. 189 sq., in 
the critical apparatus of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and in the second volume 
of Westcott and lTort. On the conservative side 

John vii. 53-viii. 11. 

The pericope of the woman taken in adultery, 
p. 189 up 

According to the Judgment of the best critics, these two important 
lions are additions to the original teal from apostolic tradition. 


Burgon and Scrivener. 


r. 




the di 


IV. SUIISTITUTIONB. 

Matt. x. 4 (and Mark iii. 18): "Simon the C 
from an Aratmean word meaning “ Zealot; 

18), instead of "the Canaanite ” (Kavov/ri)c% 

None of the apostles belonged to the race of the Canaanttea. 

MatL xix. 17: " Why askest thou O. V.:" Why call eat tbou me good? 
me concerning that which is good? ( ri fit Xjync dyaddr;) There is 
(r« fu ipvrfc wtpi rov AyaSov 0 none good but one, that U Hod (uiu?(ic 
One there is who is good (dc irrir dya3df, ti pi) tic, • 9i»c)." 

A dya3dv)> 

The old text is conformed to the parallel 
Luke xviii. 19, and is retained in margin. Dean Burgon recklessly cells 
the Revisers' reading an " absurd fabrication," and Canon Cook (p- 99) 
unjustly traces it to "doctrinal bias and Alexandrian subtletybut it ia 
ell supported by the oldest authorities, B, B, D, L, Cur. 8yr„ Cop.,Vulg 
Orig. (who expressly vouchee for the first clause). Euseh.; it ia adopted 
hv Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and even by Scrivener 
(Sir factum, p. 180). It gives excellent sense, and sheds new light ou 
the whole con venation with the rich young ruler, whether 
that the ruler asked two questions end 
Matthew gives Ibis form to bring out the true 


(kfl VOVa (Of, 

compare Luke vi. 15; Acta i. 


lif 11 t r 






Mark x. 18 end 


iTITv 1 




u 




CL 


r 


i T 


L H 


1 


or that 

The ruler (from 






TrL 


r l 
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purely humanitarian and moral standpoint) had asked Christ (ver. 16) 
“ what good thing" he should do to have eternal life; and Christ directed 
him to the supreme source of all goodness, God himself, and thereby struck 
at the root of his besetting sin, the love of riches (ver. 22), 

Mark i. 2: “As it is written in 


As it is written in the 
Isaiah the prophet [iv 'H aatq, prophets (*v roll ; t rpo^i)rai^)" 

Tip 7rpo0Tjrp). ,r 


O, V. r 


The old text is evidently a correction to suit the quotation (verses 2 and 
3), which combines two prophetic passages, Mai* iii, 1 and Isa, xl. 3; but 
Mark mentions Isaiah as the older and more important of the two prophets, 
who struck the key-note to the later prophecy of Malachi, The revised 
text is amply supported (by N, B, D, L, A, 33, Itala,Vulg., Cop., Pesh*, Iren,, 
Orig.), yet the Revisers put the textus recepfus on the margin, 

Mark iii, 29: “Whosoever shall 


He that shall blaspheme 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit [ against the Holy Ghost, hath never 


O, V,: 


hath never forgiveness, but is guilty forgiveness, but is in danger of eter 
of an eternal sin {apaprqparoQ')” nal damnation (judgment, xpiat cu^)- 


An important change, which sheds light on the sin against the Holy 
Spirit, and suggests the reason why it is unpardonable. It may culminate 

in an act of blasphemy, but it ends in a state of absolute hardening and 

final impenitence or perpetual persistence in sin. As long as sin con¬ 
tinues, guilt and punishment continue; there can be no pardon without 
repentance and cessation from sin, K pivtwg is supported by A, C \ Syr.; 

d fiaprtjfiarog by tt, B, L, A, I tala, Vulg, (Some MSS. road apaprtaCt an¬ 
other early correction.) 

Luke ii. 14. The angelic anthem. On this much-disputed passage 
(tvSoKiag or e ocokw ), see p. 195 sq. The old rendering, u towards men,” 

is wrong, at all events (instead of "among men,” l v av^pwirotg ); but the 

Revised Version is not wholly satisfactory in rendering the genitive 
evdoKtag, “in whom he is well pleased.” This periphrase destroys the 

terse brevity in the threefold parallelism of the Greek (£d£a correspond¬ 
ing to C'pqi'i}, iv viptafotg to firi yrjg, and to a^pfiirotg tvdoKia c). 
“Among men of his [God’s] good pleasure” would be shorter than the 
R.V., and more correct than the “bonoe voluntatis*’ (men of pood-trill) of 
the Vulgate; but the Revisers wished to conform to the rendering of the 
verb tvSoKto} in Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 5. 

John i. 18: tf God only begotten” (fiovoyivTiQ Be oc) was originally 
adopted by the Revisers in the text (as in Westcott and Ilort), but after¬ 
wards relegated to the margin, and the common reading, “ the only begotten 
Son" (y uovoytvfft viof), retained in text (as in Tischendorf, and as sug- 
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V 






get ted by the American Committee). The evidence la o early equally 

balanced. 


See p. 194 sq., and the special diacuasiooa of Dr. Hort and 

Dr. Abbot there quoted. 

Hum. v. 1: 11 let us hare (Igw/iiv) peace with Hod;" for '■ 

(igopri*). See p. IB7. 

1 Tim. iii. 1G: “He who was mauifested in the flesh;" for u God 
manifest in the flesh. 

On the difference of reading between Sc and 3edc. see p. 199 
an article by Dr. William II. Ward in the HibiioiAcca Sacra, Andover, 

Him., for Jan., 1865. The chief defeuder of 3cd( is Dean Durgon. 

Kev. xvii. 8: “ how that he (the beast) was, and is not, and shall 

(or " be present"); for " that was, and is not, and yet u. 

A manifest improvement, cat wapiorat (it, A, U, P, forty cursives) 

for raiircp tarty, which is an error of transcription, and 


Li- 






and 










• to it-: i it 


I I 


V. pASSAOKB GaINEIT lit T1IE KKVtStOK. 

lie that confesseth the Son hath the Father 


(o 


nr? 


1 John li. 23: 




ouoXoyvy r6v viir mi rov wart pa 

A very important 

the Greek iextus reetptus by homnoteleut on (/^t stands st the end of each 
clause in verse 23); italicised in the A. V. (which inserted it from the Lniin 
Vulgate, “ qui c*n»ji1rtur h'ilium, et I'atrrm habet"); amply sustained by 
the best uncial MSS., and restored by Lachroann, Tiachendorf, Tregellea, 
Westcott and Ilort. See p. 183. 

Acts tv.27: "in this city" (lr ry woXet rntrrp), sustained by K, A, B, 
D, E, Vuljj., Syr., Sah., Cop., Eus., Chrys., Iren. (Lat.).TcrL, UriL HiL 

Acts viii. 10: "This roan is that power [better, 1 Power'] of God which 
is callctl (taXovpiyij) Great." raXovpiVq is important to characterize 
the boastful title as a self-designation of Simon the 
the authority or the oldest MSS. (X, A, B, C), 

Orig.). 

Acts xvi. 7 : "The Spirit of Jesus suffered them not." 'Iijcoo is well 
sustained and adopted by the best editors. 

Acts xx.4: "as far as Asia" (agpt rqc 'Aais[). This is supported 
by many authorities, hut not by K and B, and omitted hy Tisch. in his 
eighth edition. 

Col. i. 6: " bearing fruit and increasing" (cal avlayofupou), supported 
by St, A, H, C, D, Ital., Yulg., Sah., Cop., Svr n etc. 

1 These. iv. 1: "even as ye do walk" (mdw( rat wept wort tn), sup¬ 
ported by St, A, B, D*, F, G, ItaL, Yulg., many cursives, 

Iuternal as well 


supplementing the preceding clause; lost in 


Vj r 

I ■ ■ +* 






r, and rests on 
and fathers (Iren 


f li. 


H J 






i El 


evidence 


the addition. 


r 


I, 




i : 
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James iv, 12: 




and judge” after “lawgiver. 


The omission of kq\ 

*pin'/e is perhaps owing to komaoteleuton (see vopoS'tTT) <•). Tischcndorf 
and Westcott and Hort likewise retain it with 6t, A, 11, 1’, Svr., etc. 

that ye may grow thereby unto Balvation” (?i C ourjjptav '). 
Abundantly sustained by St, A, 11, C, K, 1*, Vu) 

1 John iii. 1: tl and such we are 


I Pet, ii, 2 : 




Svr. 




(Kai iofitv). We are not only called 
(KXifiu/fitv), but we really are children of God. 

St, A, 13, C, P, and many cursives have cut ioptv, and theVulg.pt st/mus. 
Jude 23: “ before all time ” (irpo iravri^ tov aluiv ot, 1 )- "W'ell sustained 

by St, A, 11, C, L, Vulg., Svr. 

Rev. i. 8: “ God ” after “ the Lord.” 

All uncial MSS. of the Apoc. read coptof 

stead of o Kvpioc. 

Rev. iii. 2: 


S’tdf,“ the Lord Cod," in 
before my God ” (h'wmov tov GtoD u o u), instead of “ be 




fore God.” 

Rev. viii. 7 


: “and the third part of the earth was burnt up” Uni ro 


rpirov rift yijs KariKan). 


This important clause dropped out from the repetition of 
Rev. xiv. 1: 


Km to Tfarov. 

Having his [ i. c, the Lamb's] name, and the name of bis 
Father,” instead of “having his Father's name. 

to ovofia dropped out from honuzoleleuton (ovofia twice), and have been 

restored with the best authorities. 


it 


The words avrov cut 


Rev. xx. 14: 


even the lake of fire’ (?) \ipvr} 

The words lost in the lextus receptus are sustained hy St, A, 11 (Ap.), P. r 
Vulg. (best MSS.), Sah., Syr., Hippol., Andr., Areth., and many cur* 




Trt'piir). 


TOV 


sives. 


SELECT LIST OF IMPROVED RENDERINGS. 

Far more numerous than the textual changes are 
the corrections of errors, inaccuracies, and incon¬ 
sistencies of the Authorized Version, winch have 
been diseussed in chap. vii. pp. 347-364. These im¬ 
provements occur in almost every verse, although a 
superficial reader would hardly notice them. 

must confine ourselves to a selection of various kinds. 


We 


Matthew. 

When his mother Mary had been betrothed (pvrjertv 

SttCTHf) to Joseph;’’ for “espoused to Joseph." 


Matt. i. 18: 













■-1 ;i i 


the discovery, the espousal followed it; hut after 

adul* 


The betrothal 


111 * 


1 


1 


belrotlifll, unfaithfulness on the pert of the womau 

tcrv. 

* 




I I 


Lake i. 26) i Instead of M tk» 


an angel of the Lord " (Gabriel; 


I. 20: 




angel of the U»rd. 

One of the innumerable 




where the Authorised Vernon (under the 
influence of the Latin Vulgate, which has nu article) disregards the article 

either by substituting the definite for the indefinite, or nor reran. 

poken by (viro) the Lord through (&'i) the prophetfor 
spoken o/'the Lord bf the prophet. 

Important distinction between the primary agency of God and the 
secondary or instrumental agency of man, in inspiration. The American 
Committee desired to carry this distinction through (see Appendix No. V.). 

I. 20: “the virgin" (») xapSivo^)', for “a virgin. 

The Virgin Mery is meant by the Evangelist, who 
prophecy of Immanuel in 

the stichornet rival arrangement which has been adopted throughout ( 
first suggest*d by the American Committee) in the poetical quotations 
from the Old Testament, to indicate the metrical structure and the (taraU 
lelism of Hebrew poetry. Much of the beauty of the llible is Inst to the 

common reader by the usual typography, which prints poetry like prose, 

and cuts up the prose into verses. 

to worship him," with margin (Am. Cum.). 

Probably here in the sense of religious sdoration; yet the American 
Committee is right in directing attention to the fact that the Greek verb 




I. 22: 










understands the 

. vii. 14. See note on Malt. i. 20. Mark also 


'■it, 


F T 1 


II. 2: 




fpwrrvrtw denotes tn set of homage or worship (usually by kneeling 
or prostration), whether paid to man (as in Matt, xviii. 26; corop. Sept, in 
Gen. xlii. 6, Joseph’s brethren kneeling before Joseph; xlviii. 12, Joseph 

The English verb " to worship 


before Jacob), or to God (as in iv. 10). 
was formerly likewise used in a wider sense (as in the Anglican marriage 

service: “with my body I thee wonhip”), but is now confined to acts of 
divine adoration. 


I M J 


hich [better * who ’] shall be shepherd of (lienf roi/iara) 
my people Israelfor “ that shall rule my people Israel. 

The Greek includes both ruling and feeding. 

II. II: “ And they came into the 

Mary his mother; and they fell down and worshipped him” (or 
literally 


II. C: 










the young child with 


11 




m;i 


And coming into the bouse they 

i tX&dyrcc . . . Utov 




and falling down they 


T Vi 


M t 


• * *1 


worshipped him 




. mi 


AM' 




4 * 




); for “ when they 


. .they 


and fell down ... 


T Vi 


A* I A 


t • *f 
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II. 1C: 

children. 




and slew all the male children ” (roic jraienc): for “ all the 


The Authorized Version doubles the number of the slaughtered i 

cents and the cruelty of the act 


i nno- 


The Geneva Version has “ male children,” 

Ilorod bail nothing to fear from the female 
In the same verse “borders" for “ 


and the Vulgate pueros, 
children. 


coasts, which is now con 


fined to the seashore. 


This change is made throughout, 
by f better ‘ through ’J Jeremiah ; 

The Authorized Version varies—as in many other proper nnmes_he 

tween Jeremiah, Jeremias, and Jeremy. This inconsistency 

The proper rule is: Hebrew spelling for Hebrew 
spelling for Greek names, with few exceptions where usage has invariably 
fixed two forms (as Jesus and Joshua , Mai'y and Miriam, James nnd Jacob), 

by Isaiah the prophet" (the order of the Greek); lor “ by the 


II. 17: 




1) 


for “ by Jeremu. 


is imtefensi- 
nantes, Greek 


ble. 


III. 3 s 

prophet Esauis. 






Another variation of spelling: Esaias (Greek) and Isaiah (Hebrew). 
So Elijah and Elias. See ii. 17. 

Now John himself” (aorog ft o ’lutavvni ); for “ And the same 


III. 4: 


H 


John. 

III. 4: 

“ F ood 


9 > 


his food (rpo0rj); for “his meat. 

is more comprehensive, but the English Revisers often re¬ 
tained “ meat ” where the American Revisers would have preferred “ food. 

The Authorized Version has “food” about forty limes in the OKI 'lesta 

ment, but only four times in the New Testaraem, and “ meal" about sixty 

times in the New Testament. 




n 


11 


IT 


III. 6: “They were baptized in the river Jordan" (i 
rapv) ; for “ill Jordan,” 7r orajjto is added by Lach v Tisch. r Treg.,\V\nnd H, 

The Authorized Version, contrary to English (and Greek) usage, omits 
the article before the river Jordan. The English Revisers have restored 
it, except in the phrases “round about Jordan” and “beyond Jordan; 
the American Revisers would have preferred the article all through. 
The question of baptism was scarcely raised in the American Committee. 
All agreed that it was best to retain the Creek word which has long since 
been naturalized in English (like so many other Hebrew and Greek 
words), and to leave the controversy about the mode (immersion, pouring, 
sprinkling) to exegesis and church history. 

III. 7 : “Ye offspring (yiw^fiara) of vipers;” for “ O generation. 

III. 11: “with water,” with marg. “Or, in 

The marginal rendering, being more literal (iv vSan) t should have been 
put iu the text, as recommended by the American Committee (Appendix 


fy 'lopf ury 7 to 


v 
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No. IX.). So in the hut clause of this verse. Luke differs from Matthew 

I y using simply ihe dative (M«n) »f water-baptism; but when i peaking 

f ihe baptism of the Spirit he like wise uses the preposition (iv 

iii. Ill; Acts i. xi. 1«). 

: “ thrciiliiiiK-riour" tiXwraj; for “Hoor. 


■tt'uan, 


Li 




III. I 


•> * 


lUr circular *[iace uii Ihe f 


n J( i 1 


The Kasieru threshing-floor is meant 

when* ll.e grain is trodden out by oxen or hniw*. 
should bnv« ln*eu changed into 




uov) 


Fau (rb 




w iintow in g-sho vel. 






for ** John forbuiU him. 

iraXovi'. Luke L W; 


hindered him: 


John would hav 


III. hi: 

CttKut\v*v is here the imperfect of the attempt, 

GaL *• 28* 


it 


r.T, 


GwilWiittBiv* Acta vii, 2ti; 

Then he auffereth him" (run afitimy ai>rov ); fur “then he 


III. 15: 




ftiifTtrnnl him. 

III. 17. The rendering of this verse hu been retained, except “out of 

rtlv oup 0 ^uv)t for 44 from Iicbvcii, 




Hut the Commit 




the hoavnia 

labored long on the phrase y (Hebraizing construction, 

in whom I delighted," or “ with whom 

The aorist refer* to some definite act 


3 VSH), w hich mean* literally, 

: r » 

I was (instead of «»») well pleased, 
in the past, when the Son 
and under this character became the object of the Father's delight. 

Comp. xii. IX (from Isa. xlii. 1), where titiosijotv is parallel wilh pptrurn ; 
lan xi. 27; Jo hu xvii. 24; Kph. i. 4. 

IV. 21. 22, and often: “boat" (trXoiov, irXotcipinr,use.I in the Gospels 
of small fishing-vessels on the lake of Galilee); for “ ship." 

IV. 24: “epileptic" (tfiXrjvta^o/iieot); for “/«»«»tic" (moonstruck). 
Epilepsy was traced to the influence of the moon, or of evil spirits 

ith devils " (for 








umed the office of Mediator aud Saviour 


. r r I 




r i 


In the same verse the inaccurate rendering 

jai/jopiCn/iti'oO is retained, but with the marginal alternate “ demoniacs, 

hich ought to have been put into the text, since there is but one Devil 








L J 




illi a good many demons or evil spirits under his control. See American 
Appendix No. VIII. The word “lunatic” now denotes an insane person 

which is not the meaning of vfXj)na(6fuifoCi notwithstanding the etr 

Biological correspondence. 

Neither do men light a lamp (Xvgpop) and pul it under the 

oushel. but on the stand” (Xogiuav) ; for 
The portable lamp supplied wilh oil 
used in the Hast instead of the candle. The 






V. 15: 




and “ candiettick. 






used by the Jew*, and is still 

ven-armed candlestick in 


rxi 


LJ 


. J 


tl.e temple was supplied wilh oiMampe. 

1 avidaon) would be better than “stood 
i ieveuU an)* ambiguity. 




(Conan t, Noyes, 






*I< 


lamp 
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V. 21: “ It was said to them of old time (roit; dpx a * ot t') i instead of 
by them." 

VI. 2, 5: 

rew a rd. 


So also ver. 38. 




‘They have received their reward;’’ for “they have their 
The Greek is not crouch, but inri-^ovai, i. e., i hey' have re¬ 
ceived all the reward they sought from men, and need not expect any 






more. 

VI. 9-13. The Lord’s Praykk. No less than six changes, They have 
given by far the greatest offence, which might have been avoided if they 

had been put on the margin; but the Revisers sacrificed prudence and 
expediency to a conscientious sense of duty. The changes are as follows: 

1. “As in heaven, so on earth for “ in earth , as it is in heaven,*' 
quired by the order of the Greek (wg tv ovpavty, eat iiri and by 
the direction of the petition from the divine will in heaven to its accom¬ 
plishment on earth. The same order in the Old Version, Luke xi. 2 in 

text (in the Revised Version on the margin). 

2. “Our daily bread” is retained in the text, but “our bread for the 

coming day” is put in the margin, as the correct rendering of the Greek. 
But we do not need to-morrow’s bread “ this day." I prefer the American 

margin, “ our needful bread” The derivation of the difficult tirtoinjiog 

(either from iiritrat through t ttovv, iw tovea, or from iirtivai, as n com¬ 
pound of iiri and ovcia) is elaborately discussed by Lightfoot in the Ap¬ 
pendix to his work on Revision, p. 195-2-12. Meyer, in ioc., like Fritzsche 
and Lightfoot, derives the word from imtvat, “to-morrow’s bread," ami 
objects to the derivation from hrtivai that itwould require iirovaiog. But 
this is refuted by such examples as hriapKog (connected with tmopKtui), 

tTriEiKJjc, tTTtovpog , iiruiySoog. Dr. Weiss, in the seventh edition of 
Meyer’s Matthew (1883), dissents from him, and explains; “the bread 
which belongs to our daily' need," thus sustaining the American margin. 
Origen, Chrysostom, Tholuck, Ewald, Block, Keim, and IIoltzmann adopt 
substantially the same view. 

3. “As we also have forgiven [literally,we forgave] our debtors;’’ for 

as we forgive our debtors.” There is here a difference of reading, d(pi}Ka- 
fttv or dtiitp ev. The aorist implies that we must have forgiven our 

debtors before we can consistently ask forgiveness from God. In the par¬ 
allel passage, Luke xi. 3, all authorities read the present tense, 
give,” which gives as good sense, and implies simultaneous or habitual 
forgiveness to our neighbor. 


Ke 




We for 






Meyer and Weiss defend a<pi]Kaptv : "Jesus sefzt mit Recht voruus, 

dass der Olaubige, icelcher Gott um Schuldenerlass hittet, bereits denen 
vti'ziehen habe (Sir, xxviii. 2a; Mark xi. 25), welcke sick an ihm verschuldet 






VISED V EBB I ON. 


THE 




llring ua not into temptationfor "iwid us not (Volgate, 

So also in Luke xi, 4. The former verb better 


4. 






induait, etc.). 

tiotftyxfi; (from ttofiput), ami inay refer here more to outward circum¬ 
stance*; while u i*ad" (which would require tioaydygi ;, from eiodym) ia 
stronger word, ami implies aclion on ilio consenting will. The alight 






change rvlievea the petition of a difficulty which la often fell, and ia apt 
to lead into error. Ciod cannot directly and inwardly (through our 
tcmpL na (Jas. i. 13)—i. aulicit ua to ain—but he may permit ua to get 

into tempting positions which are under the control of liia providence. 

itofipiu in, with thia exception, ami in Luke xi. 4, always in the Author 
ized Version rendered to bi-tug in (with ci'v, to bring into , or to), Luke v. IB, 
IB; xii. II; Acta xvii.20; 1 Tim.vi.7; Ueb. xiii. II. The Revised Ver¬ 
sion carrier the same rendering tbrough all the passages, and uaea “Inrrf" 
for ay w (Hum. ii. 4), or dirayui (Matt. vii. 13,14); but it ia inconsistent 
in rendering tiniyu (with and without n'c) like tiTrpspw, to in^(Luke ii. 
*27 ; xiv,21; John xviLIC; Acta vit.45; xxL 28, iMI,87; llcb. i, 6), instead 
of to Irtul, to lead im/o (aa in Acta ix. 8). 

. *■ Deliver ua from the evil one” (*. t, f Satan, the great tempter), with 
margin, "Or, rril;" for “ from rn7,” Thia ia the m««t aeriuus and rm»t 
unpopular change in the whole book. It ia especially offensive to tho 
who are disposed to deny the existence of a (wrauiiaL devil (although no 
one can deny the existence of many devils in human shape*). I kit Canon 
Cook, also, in the name of high Anglican orthodoxy, strongly protests 
against the in novation.’ The lircek (roe iroKijpov end piic^ai with riwo) 


ill) 




[/ 


r 


kuben, uni? giebt dem Hrtrr dudurch A aloes tar Setbstprq/itmg, ab er da* 
auck get Man und tick dadureh tils ein rrcktet Gotteeknd 
tt a Ur in die* Gehet rpreekrn him, 

' Mover and Weiss, «n hoc,: *' Gott/Hhrl i 

rtrttichlickm, d, i. die rar Sdnde A nlass grbenden f.t 
tAn, vermdge eeiner Regienmg kergestrUt 
getekiekt mmi er ea mnekt (1 A'or. r, 18), 
fukren gerdtk 

a. 18. eo 
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So loti sick tugleick der sekeimbare Widnspntck writ Jak, 

der enbjecticrn, mrim Versmcknwg die Rede uP, dem rir 
Princip nirht Gott, stmdm die eigne Begierde ist . In letxterrr tiegt neck 
beim Uldubigen rtrmoge man 
Grfnbr, trrichf dieses Gebet « 
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Aa Coethc admirably says of the Rationalists: 
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admits of both the masculine and the neuter rendering; and hence the 
Revisers retain the old as an alternative in the margin. J In¬ 
volves the following points: 


in 


(n) In nearly all the passages u irovi}pvc, as a noun, designates Satan, 

imtnclv. Malt, xiii. 


who is emphatically the Evil One, the Wicked One 


19, 38; Eph. vi. lfl; 1 John ii. 13, 14; iii. 12; 

Matt. v. 37; John xvii. 15; 2 Thcsa. iii. 3); while tv 
occurs onlv twice in the New Testament—Luke vi. 45 ami Ilum. xii. 9. 


v. 18, 19 (probably also 


jTuj'i/pi v. :is ,*i noun 


In Matt. v. 39 o rrot>ripvQ is used of an evil man. 

(4) The preposition airo with the verb p5i(r3ai more naturally suggests 
a person, the preposition tc a danger, but not necessarily. 1 

(c) The close connection of “not” and “but” (p/j . . . dWri) favors 
the masculine rendering. And this is strengthened by the fact that, Christ 
shortly before came out of the mysterious conflict with his great antago¬ 
nist. Hence there is great force in the petition in this sense. “ Bring us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from (he 7V»//>fw," i. e. from the power 
of him who is the author of all sin and miserv in the world. Several 

w 

fathers remark that Luke omits the last pc til ion because it is practically 
included in the former. 

( d ) All the Greek fathers (Origen, Chrysostom, etc.), and most of the 
Reformed or Calvin istic commentators (from Bcza to EbrardV support 
the masculine rendering; 2 while the post-Nicene Larin Church, under the 
lead of Augustin (a mala)* and the Lutheran Church, under ihe lead of 
Luther, favor the neutral rendering* The Heidelberg Catechism (lie- 


caused to him and will cause to “millions of devout and trustful hearts/ 1 
To which Bishop Light foot aptly replies that the cause of truth is more 
sacred even than the sentiments of our fellow-Chri^tians. “If transla¬ 
tors arc not truthful, they are nothing at all/’ 

1 pvtaSai occurs seventeen times in the New Testament with ot6 and 
*jc, Liglitfoot lays no stress on the proposition. 

3 Light foot says (in “The Guardian” fur Sept. 21, 1881); “Among 

Greek writers there is, so far as I have observed, absolute unanimity on 

this point. They do not betray the slightest suspicion that any other 
interpretation is possible/ 1 Then he quotes from the Clementine Homilies, 
Origen, Dionysius of Alexandria, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory Nyssen, 

Didymus of Alexandria* Chrysostom, and Isidore of Pehisinm* 

re rt nil mil and Cyprian, however, used vialus of the Evil One, and so, 
according to Lightfoot, understood the Lord’s Prayer. But Canon Cook 
claims Cyprian on the other side, and not without reason (Second Letter, 

p, 87 sq.). 


a * 
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jbrraed) translate* row Hoaen ; Luther, in hU Bible and Small Catechism, 

com L'ebti, but in his I<arge Catechism he refers the word to **tbe evil 
one, or the malicious one," so that “ the entire substance of all oar prayer 
should be directed against our chief enemy" (Expos, of the Seventh 
Petition). 

(r) The testimony of ancient versions and liturgies is prevailingly for 
the masculine rendering, as Light foot has shown. 

(/j Modern commentators are divided; the most exacting philological 
excgcics (Fritzsche, Meyer, also Keim and llilgt*ufcld) prefer the 
line rendering, and Meyer urges that it bcUer suits “ the coucrete concep¬ 
tion of the New Testament" (referring to ten passages,); but Tholuck. 
Olshausen, Bleck, Ewald, Kcil.snd Weiss (in the seventh edition of Meyer 
on Mattk* it) arc on the other side. 

(y) In any case, roe irovnpov here refers to moral, not physical, evil, 
although the latter is a consequence of the furraer. Compw the contrast 
between ro irot'ifpiip and ro dyndoo in Ilom. xii. 9, where both 
versions render “Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which in 

good.’* 

0. The doxolitgy. Here the Revisers arc undoubtedly right in relegat¬ 
ing it to the margin. The entire silence about it in the earliest patristic 
expositions of the lord's Prayer, by Tcrtullian, Cyprian, and Origen, in 
alone conclusive against its being a part of the original text, and far out¬ 
weighs the authority of Chrysostom, who lived two hundred years later. 
It is, no doubt, a liturgical insertion (from 1 Citron, xxix. 11, where nearly 
the same doxology is found). Its omission in the most ancient authori¬ 
ties, including the Latin versions, is inexplicable otherwise. The Saviour 
did nut so much intend to enjoin a complete formula of prayer as to sug¬ 
gest the essential topics, and to teach us the right spirit of all prayer, 

whether free or liturgical. 

The changes in the Lord’s Prayer have been fully discussed between 
Canon Cook and Bishop Light foot. See above, p. 378. The fermer is 

totally opposed to all changes, especially the omission of the doxologr. 
In his last book on The Rrristtl IVrvion he ogain opposes it, but makes 

tho wrong statement that the reference of the last petilion to Satan is 

w opposed by all the churches of Western Christendom’* (p. 61), ignoring 
the fact that the German and the Dutch Reformed churches, which hold 
to the Heidelberg Catechism, belong to Western Christendom. 

Dutch liijbei translates, “ rrrloa ona ran dm boozr ” (from the ml 

agreement with the Heidelberg Catechism in the German original (ro 
fid mu). It is not likely that the Revision will ebange the habita of tl 


,*u- 


l |T 


The 

» 
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people. 

out the duxulogy, and still adhere to the older version: 


The Episcopalians use the prayer in two forms, with and with- 

us uur 


*' Forgive 
(instead of, “ For 


trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 

give us our debts, as we forgive our debtors"), and the double 

the close, contrary to King James’s Version. 

Be not anxious for your life” {jn) fnpifirurt ); for ‘‘take 

So also ver. 34. 




ever at 


VI. 25: 


ti 


w 


thought* 


Removal of an archaic phrase which now reads like mi exhortati 
improvidence. Shakespeare and Bacon 
anxiety, melancholv: 


toil to 

in the sense of 


a 


thought 

“ sicklied o'er with the 


use 


to die of thought 






pule cast of thought. 

IX. 17: 


wine-skins ” (tuncoi); for bottles." 

In Egypt and Palestine wine and water are put into bottles made of 
the skin of an animal taken off whole, and carriers of such skin-bottles 
are still constantly seen in the streets of Cairo and Jerusalem. 

XI, 23: “Hades," for “hell 


and so in nine other passages where the 

xvi. 23: 


word occurs in the New Testament—Matt. xvi. 13; Luke x. 15; 
Acts ii. 27, 31; Rev, i. 18; vi. 8; xx. 13, 14. 

Restoration of an important distinction between limits ( 
the realm of the dead, the spirit-world—and IhU (or Geh 
Tartarus, 2 Pet. ii. 4) 


or Srieol) —i. e 

also once 


*1 


vnntt 


i. p., the state and place of future punishment fin 
rhe American Commiitec iu&istcd upon this change 


twelve passages)- 

from tlie beginning, but tbe English Committee resisted it till they 
reached the passages in Revelation. 


She [the daughter uf Herotliae] being put forward [or, urged 

oil, impelled, 7rpof3if3aa$tT{Tn from 7rpof3if3d£u>] by her motherinstead 
of “ being bejbre instructed" (from the Vulgate, prtrmomia). 

XV- 27: “ Yea, Lord, for even (teat yap) the dogs cat of the crumbs 
which fall from their master^ table;" instead of “Truth, Lord: yet the 
dogs,” etc* The woman put in her plea oil Lhe very gnnind of the Lord's 
M'ords, Not os one of the children, but as an humble dependant, she 


XIV, 8: 


a 


asked only the crumbs. 

XVL 13: 


Who do men say that the Son of man is?” for u irhom" etc. 




An crrorgpf grammar, 

XVL 26:'“ What shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the whole 

world, and forfeit his life? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
life?” instead of “ lose his own soul . , . for his soul" So also Mark viii. 

3G, 37. 

The Greek means both life and sout y but consistency with ver 25, 
where the Authorized Version itself translates Iift t requires the same ren- 
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The difference in the text is between the lower physi 


faring in vcr. 26. 

cal r>r temporal life and the higher spiritual or eternal life, and the wanting 
is against sacrificing the latter to the former. 

M'liMi iii which one may low his soul; hut the usual inferences based u|m>ii 

pplicablc to life in its higher scum (life eternal). 

He will miserably destroy those miserable menfor “ mis* 


fearful 


There is indeed 


this phrase are just 

XXI.41: 

crahly destroy those i cietfd men.' 1 

The Greek rnroi'f cacwc ( = pruimos petti nw) dtroXiort is a parono¬ 
masia of purest Greek, and brings out the agreement of character with 

Compare the English phrase, “ Evil be to him that evil 
It might also be rendered,“These wretches will he wretchedly 


r.T 


the punishment. 

thinks. 


destroy. 

XXHI. 24: 


Strain out the gnat,and swallow the camel; 




for 11 strain 




at a gnat. 

A typographical error which became stereotyped. The older English 

A proverbial sentence for pedantic scrupulosity in 
The .lews were in the habit of Altering wine and other beverages 


versions have “out. 


trifles. 

to avoid swallowing a small insect pronounced unclean by the law. 


So 


the Buddhists to-day. 

XXV. H: “Our lamps are going out” (the present, oj3iwv*r{u ); for 
are //one out." 

Thu flax was still smoking, as is apparent from the virgins trimming 
the wick (ver. 7). 

XXV. 4(1: “ Eternal punishment;” for '*erer/<isfiiiy. 

Thu same word, niurmof, is used in both clauses, and the variation of 

the Authorized Version in the same verse creates a false distinction. 

XXVI. 2H: “This is my blood of the [new] covenant;” for “/«/«■ 








So also in all other passages where otn^qr^ ( 

Hcb, ix. 1(1, 1 

retained “ testament ” in the margin, but the American Commit tee objected 
to this alternative except in lleb. ix. 15-17. The error came from the 
Vulgate, and has affected the designation of the two parts of the Bible, 
which haa become stereotyped in all modem languages beyond the power 
of change, although Old Testament (as implying the death of the testator) 
is a misnomer. 

XXVIII. 19: 


r 1 ? ) occurs, except 

■ 

where the meaning is disputed. The English Revisers 


Baptizing them into (*it) the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Iloly Ghostfor “ wt the name ” (from the Vulgate. 

wi no in tne). 

Compare Gob iii. 27 (baptized into Christ); 1 Cor. 




2 (into Moses): 
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Acts viii. 1G (into the name); 1 Cor. i, 13 (into the name). The Greek 

preposition e/<; denotes motion and direction* 
into the covenant and communion with the triune God, 
into that name was to be consigned to the loving, redt emm 
power of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost/— Humphry (p. GH), 


Baptism is nn introduction 

* To be baptized 

sanctifying 


fr 




Like. 


This was the first enrolment (diroypatfn) TrpwTii) made when 

for “this taxing was Jirst" (winch 
would require irpuirov) “made when Cvrcnius,” etc. 

Luke distinguishes this enrolment from another which took place ten 
yenrs afterwards under the same governor, Acts v. 3 
difficulty ought not to afreet the translation. 

II, 49: “ In my Father’s house for “ business." 

The Greek (tv rott; ror, literally, iu the things of) admits of both ver¬ 
sions, but tbe Revised Version is more probable in the context; fir the 
parents sought him in a place. See the reasons which iiiHiiciiced the 

Revisers in Humphry’s Commentary, p, 98. 

Jesus himself, when he began to teach , was altout thirty 
years of age;” instead of “Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of 

age.” 


II. 2: 


Quirinius was governor of Syria; 


Hie chronological 


t . 


III. 23: 


At the point of death " (fiptXXe TtXeurdv) ; for “ ready to die," 

which, in the sense here used, is an archaism. In the modern bciisc of the 
term, we should alwrovs be ready to die, in health as well as sickness. 


VII. 2: 


Readiness is all (Shakespeare). 
XXIIL 15: 


Nothing worth)' of death hath been done by him [Jc 


sus]for “done unto him." 

The Greek is ambiguous (jrtjr payfitvov avrtp), hut the context leaves 
no doubt as to the meaning of Pilate. 


John. 

V. 35: “He [John tbe Baptist] was the lamp (6 that burncth 

and shineth instead of the “ light." 

Christ was the self-luminous light (to c* lux'); John the Baptist was 
a lamp lighted and supplied with oil for the purpose of bearing witness to 
the light. Compare John i. 8. 

Ye search the Scriptures," for “Search the Scriptures." 

The Greek ipevvare admits of both translations, but the context 
(especially the tin, the emphatic the position of iv ai> mTf, and the 

contrast expressed in icai ob SiXtre) decidedly favors the indicative rather 


V. 39: 
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(.turn the imperative rendering. The Jews really did search the Script ores 

very diligently, though slavishly, pedantically, and superrliiioiuJy ; it 
wn* their hoaxl and pride, and they used thin very word (com pare vii, 62 , 
where they tell Kicodcmus, *' Sea re 1 1 [ * pt i< rifti of ] and see,” etc.); hut they 
studied the letter only and missed the spirit, and do so to this day. 
Christ turns the tables against them, saying: “ Ye do [ indeed ] search the 

Scriptures [roc ypnpdc* n°t riv Xilyov roo 3toi*], because ye think that 
in them [ not through them 
these are they which bear witness of me; and [yet] ye will not come to 

Me | who am the Life and Light of the Scriptures], that ye may have 

[that eternal) life.” The contrast brings out the inconsistency and hy- 

pocrixy of ilic Pharisees, The two interpretations are fullr discussed in my 
edition of Lange <m John, p. 194 sq. See also Ueza, Benge), Codec, Meyer, 
Weiss (sixth edition of Meyer), Luthsnlt (in his new edition), West cot t. 


mere means] ye have eternal life 


and 




Milligan ami Moulton, who all take the verb in the indicative sense. 
The English Itcvi 


give the imperative rendering (supported bv 
Chrysostom, Augustin, Luther, Tholuck, ilengsienberg, Ewald, Alford) 
the heuellt of the margin. 

VIII. W: “Before Abraham was born (ytvio^oi), I am" (tipi); for 
“before Abraham t rat, I am." 

This correction is only made in the margin, hut ought to have I wen pul 
into the text. There is an important distinction between ytpi^ut, which 
signifies ftnipt>mi or rivaled existence, beginning in time and pretmpiswing 
previous non-existence, and ctvnt, which expresses here, in the prcsciit 

tense, the rtf-rnu/, vn errattd existence of the Divine Ijogo*. The same 
distinction is observed in the prologue of John, where is applied to the 
Ijogos, vcr. 1, while jyivFro is used of the genesis of the world, vcr. 3, 

the birth of John the Baptist, ver. 6, and the incarnation of the )»gos, 
vcr. 14, 


li! 


X. Ml: “They shall become (yn'i/trorrai) one Hock (jroiprtj), one 
shepherd;" instead of “There shall be one foUl" (which would require 
aoXr), occurring in the same verse) “ and one shepherd." 

There may be, and there are, many folds (denominations and church 

organizations) for the one Hock under the one shepherd. The error of the 
Authorized Version, derived from the Vulgate (»n7r), is mischievous, and 
has often been used in favor of an outward visible unity culminating in 
the |Mipe. Dr. Westcott says (Co in men/ ary, in loc.): “The translation 
1 fold * for * Hock ’ has been most disastrous in idea and in 
obliteration of this essential distinction hss served in no small degree to 

confirm and extend the false claims of the Roman See. It would perhaps 


. The 


: I : 
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be impossible for any correction now to do away with the effects which 
translation undeniably false has produced on ecclesiastical ideas.’’ 

1 During supper” (or, 




XIIL 2: 




supper was beginning, 




C'H7rr'oi/ 

Supper being ended" (which is inconsistent with vcr. 


ytvofievov) t for 

2G t where the meal is still going on). The Sutti/qv was the principal 
meal of the ancients, and corresponds to our late dinner. 

Comforter,” used here, ver. 2d, xv, 26, and x vi. 

Spirit, was retained, but with a marginal note, 

dering of wapaK\7}ror } which means advocate , helper^ i 
sello r. 


a 


XIV. 16: 


u 


of the llolv 


It is nil inadequate rcu 


infer censor, rown- 

It is passive, one called to aid (<i dcocafu s), not active (TrapajcX/)- 

; but after long deliberation the Revisers retained the dear old word 
which expresses one 


important function of the Spirit. 

where it is used of Christ, the Revisers retained Advocate in the text 

with Comforter in the margin. 

to use Advocate all through, with Paraclete in the margin, 
discussion in Lange on John xiv. 16 (English edition, p. 4-10 sq.), and 
Light foot on Revision (p. 50 sqq., in favor of Advocate). 

Convict:” for 


In 1 John ii, 1 


Rather inconsistent. It would be better 


See the long 


XVI. 8: 






rep to ve. 

The verb implies both a convincing unto salvation nnd a con 

victing unto condemnation. 


Acts. 

And there appeared unto them tongues parting asunder 71 (or, 
dividing, distributing themselves, dtafiiptZoptvat), “like as of (ire;” for 
“ cloven tongues” (from Tv ml ale, giving the wrong idea that each longue 
was forked), 

11,31: “neither was lie left in Hades” (or, abandoned unto Unties, 

ourf ivKnreXtap^T] tit; qtOov, the realm of the dead, the abode of departed 

spirits) ; instead of “his soul was not left in hell" So also vcr. 27. 

Christ was certainly in the realm of the dead, and in Paradise between 
his death and resurrection, as we know from his own lips, Luke xxiii. 43 

(“ To-day sit alt thou be with me in Paradise”); but we do not know 
whether he was in hell. The wording of the clause in the Apostles’ 

Creed, according to its original meaning, ought to be corrected, “ De¬ 
scended into /fades" The omission of “his soul" is due to n change of 

rending; j) ipvxi 7 avrov of the textus receptus is not supported by any of 
the oldest authorities, and was probably inserted in contrast to ») aupH avrov. 

II. 47: “ The Lord added to them day by day those that were being 
saved" (in the process of snlvation, or, u'ith American Committee, “ were 
saved ”); instead of “ such as should be saved." 

The false rendering of the present participle, roif oud^apivovc, as indi- 


II. 3: 
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eating a rlaaa of persona predestinated fur aa]ration, has been traced to 
Caiviniatic bias of the Authorized Venion and the influence of Beta, but 
it is derived from Tyndale and other version*. The same wonl is used in 
I Cor. i. 1H, and eon treated with aroAAi^tvM, ** those that 

iiig. 


1 


peri ah 




III. 10, *20: “that ao (inrug there may come (mju«i) sea anna of 
freshing from the presence of the lonl, and that he may aend (riiro<rriiAy) 
the Christ (rov Xp.), who hath been appointed (irporr^Hpio^iiVov) for 

vmi;” instead of “vAtu the times of refreshing shall come. . . . And he 
nhttii send Jesus Christ whicl> before eras preached {wpottKijpvypi vov') 

unto you.” 

Both verba depend upon iirwf, which never means * ehen. The Author¬ 
ized Version and older English versions were misled by the Vulgate (wf 
cum venerint'). The season of refreshing refers to the second coming of 
the MesHiah. 

III. ‘21: “ I* ntil the times of restoration of all things;" for u rettitution 
(from the Vulgate). 

The word nirsrafairrrtrfic Tefen to the general renovation of the world 

at the glorious coming of the Messiah. Compare Matt. xvii. 11 (u 
ntonjtm iroi ro), and xix. 28 (Iv ry iraXtvytvwiy)* 

XII. 4 : “ Passoverfor " Easter. 

The Jewish festival is meant. Easter is of mcdUeval Germanic origin, 

I 

but was regarded as the precise equivalent fur Passover. Luther made 
the same mistake (Ottrrni), and the German Revisers did not correct it. 

XVII. 2*2: “ Yc are somewhat superstitious" (margin,“Or, religious”); 
for “yc arc too superstitious” (from Tyndale). 

Taul was too much of a gentleman and had too much good sense to 
begin his address to tho Athenian philosophers with an insult rather that) 

cuptatio benevolent in. iuatCutfioviertpot (the comparative of ctuuini- 

finv, literally, “ domon-drending," but almost equivalent to our “ God-fear* 
iug ”), is ambiguous, but is no doubt used here in a good sense to designate 
the scrupulous religiosity of the Athenians in erecting an altar for an utv* 
known god, lest they might neglect one. The American suggestion is 
still better, “very religious.” We might say “over-religious,” for the 
comparative intensifies rsthcr than weakens (“somewhat”) the idea. In 
the same address, “What («) ye worship in ignorance” (unknowingly, 
(i^woPmc), for “whom (ur) ye ignaravtty worship.” Compare John ir. 
22: '■ Ye (Samaritans) worship that which ye know not." 

Bishops ” (fmerc(Strove)* f° r “ overseer 
This important change (ignored by Humphry) ia required by 






M 


XX. 28: 




r 1 
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sistcncv with the uniform rendering of the word in Philippinns and the 
I astoral Epistles, and by the undoubted fact that bishops (overseers) and 

The same officers 


presbyters (elders) in the apostolic age were identical, 
at Ephesus, who are here called iiritjKOTroi, are in ver. 17 called Teptofiartpot. 

Tlic change was strongly urged by the American Committee upon the 
English Revisers. 


XXL 15: 


We took up our baggage;” instead of 
formerly had the pnssive sense, “ the thing carried." 

■ With but little persuasion (tv oX/voi) thou wouldest fain 




which 


carnages 




XXVI. 28: 


a 


make me a Christian. 


The Authorized Version 


A Imost [from the Geneva Version and Roza's 
propetnodtim) thou persuadest me to be a Christian,’’ gives very good 
sense, and has furnished the text for many excellent sermons; lut is 
against the Greek, both classic and Hellenistic, though supported bv 
Chrysostom, Luther (es ft}del nicht vicl), and Grotius. 




Almost ” would 

require trap 6\iyov or eXiyiw. It assumes, moreover, that Agrippa, a 

most frivolous character, was in earnest and on the very point of conver¬ 
sion, which is contradicted by his laicr history. The phrase tv o\iytp 
means “in a little,’’ and this may be understood cither in n iempor.il 
sense, “in a short time," or in a quantitative souse.“in n few w ( „ds'' (as 

Epli, iii. 3). The former is preferred by Nenndor, Do Wet to. IJaekeit, 


if 


and is suggested by the American Committee as n marginal alternative; 
the latter is the interpretation of Meyer (“n»7 wenigem iiberredest du mieh 
ein Christ zu werden”), Lechlcr (in Lange), Wendt, Plumptro, etc,, and 

corresponds better to the quantitative iv ptya\ip in Raul’s answer (adopted 

by Lnchmann, Tischendorf, Westcott and 1-Iori, and English Revisers, in¬ 
stead of iv ttoXX^j). The periphrastic rendering, “ with little persuasion ” 
(or “ effort”), is not quite satisfactory, but it is extremely difficult to trans¬ 
late the terse and sententious Greek. Agrippa spoke ironically, or per¬ 
haps in playful courtesy; at all events evasively. 

The change in vcr. 28 requires n corresponding change in Pnul’s answer, 
ver. 29: “ whether with little or with much " (xai tv o\iy<p teal tv ptya\({t), 
for “ almost and altogether'* (also from the Geneva Version). The Re¬ 
vised Version requires the supply of the word persuasion. The American 

Committee suggests in the margin, “Or, both in little and in great, i. e., in 
all respects." The exquisite courtesy of Paul’s answer is obvious whether 
Agrippa was in earnest or not, and all the more striking if he was not. 


Romans. 

I. 18: “ Who hold down [or better, 

in unrighteousnessinstead of “ hold. 


binder,” n reyovrwv] the truth 
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of suppressing, nui of 


The preposition card in the verb hai tbe 

holding foot; compare Luke iv. 42; 2 Theta. ii. 8. 

III. 2&: “ Jtccautt of I he pmitiK over for, pretermission, ltd Tt\v rdf>c- 
froin irnpif/pt, to let pea* J of sinsdono aforetime;" instead of “for the 
remuuwn offline thoL arc passed.” Compare Acts xvii. 00; Meb. ix. 15. 
Tha pra>tcr mission (rupurii') of flin* i» an act of (iod's long-suffering or 

forbearance («yogi/), remis*Urn (liptaif) an act of (iod’a mercy (x«p<c); 

the former ia a postponement, the latter a granting, of pardon. The 
Vulgate, Luther, and Heza confounded the two. 

V. 12: “ Tor that all sinnedinstead of “ Afire sinned." 


llL-i 


etr 


Tlw oorist (ijpaprov) points to a tit finite act in the past 
be tho potential fall of all men in Adam, or the actual fall of each de¬ 
scendant, The Revisers ought to have made tho same correction in iiL 


nether this 


28. 


V. 15: 


Out not as the offence 


V. 16: “ Hut not as the trespass (ra 

•jrapdwruipa\ so also it the free also is the free gift: for if through 
gift (ro \dptauaX For if by tho I the offence of one many be deail i 

trespass of the one (roe the much more the grace of (loti, and 

many died (ni iroXXol riirtdn- tho gift by grace, vhick it by one 
ror), much more did the grace man Jesua Christ, hath abounded 




of ()od,and the gift by the grace unto many, 
of the one man (row true rii'3p.), 

Jesus Christ, abound uni a the 


1C many (iff rot>c troXXovi*). And 

not ba through one that ninnod, sinned, so is the gift: for the jiidg- 

so is the gift: for the judgement ment was by one to condemnation : 

mme of one unto condemnation, but the free gift is of many offences 


1C. And not 


it it os br one that 

* 


rr 1 


but the free gift came of many | unto JustiMeal ion. 

17 trespasses unto Justification, Tor 
if, by the trespass of the one (roil I death reigned by one, much more 

froi'). death reigned through the they which receive abundance of 
one; much more shall they that grace and of the gift of rightcuus- 
rcceive the abundance of grace ness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
and of the gift of righteousnena j Christ, 
reign in life through the one, ertn 

18 Jesus Christ. So then as through 


17. For if by one man's offence 


by the offence 

one trespass Me judgment came 1 of one judgment came upou alt men 
unto all men to condemnation; to condemnation: even so by the 

through one act of right- righteousness of one the free gift 
(If Jvof furaiwjutrot,') j came upou all men unto Just iticatinu 
Me fret gift came unto 


18. Therefore 


r T j 


even 


men I of life* 


mi 
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19 to justification of life. 


For ii9 


19. For as by one man’s disobc 

iliencc many were made sinners: 

mnny (ot rroXXoi) | by the obedience of one shall 
were made sinners, even so 


through the one mail’d disobc 
dienee the 




many 


be made righteous. 


through the obedience of the one 
shall the many (oi iroXXot) be 
made righteous.” 


The important improvements here are apparent at once to 
of the Greek. 


every render 

The chief defect of the Am homed Version is iho omission 


of the definite, article before 

between many nml/«r, instead of the renl distinction between ih 
i, e., all (—-Trai'rrj;, compare vcr. 18 and 1 Cor. xv. 22) and the one (n tu). 
1 he whole lorcc of Paul's argument is weakened, mid a narrow pnrlicu- 
larism substituted forn grand uuivcrsalism. 


, " 

„■ 1 


whereby a false distinction is created 


mn v 


e mtinu 


For in this wonderful section 
(verses 12-21), which may be called a grand outline of a philosophy of his¬ 
tory, Paul draws a bold parallel between the lirst and the second Adam, be¬ 


tween the universal reign of sin and death introduced by the one and the 

universal reign of righteousness and liTc brought to light by the other; and 

he emphasizes by the repeated “ much more" (troXXfp/mXXor, a dynamic 
phut) the greater efficacy or more abundant power of the second Adnm, 
whose gain far exceeds the loss. The same parallel is brought out more 
briefly in 1 Cor. xv. 22: “As in Adam all (Trourtf) die, so also in Christ 
shall all (wdurtc) be made alive.” Paul docs nut indeed teach an actual 
solvation of all men—for that depends on moral conditions, the free con¬ 
sent of the individual, and 19 a matter of the future known to God—but 


he docs teach here a universalism of divine intention and divine provision 

for salvation, or the inherent power and intrinsic sufficiency of Christ's 

atonement to save all sinners. All men may be saved, God wills all men 
to be saved, Christ is abundantly able to save all, but only those will be 

saved who accept Christ’s salvation bv a living faith. Sec Lange on 
Romans, p. 171 sqq., where these questions arc fully discussed. Light- 
foot (011 Ret'ision t p, 97) quotes n good remark from Bentley, who plends 
for the correct rendering, and Bays: “ By this accurate version some hurt¬ 
ful mistakes about parLial redemption and absolute reprobation had been 
happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what several of 
the fathers saw and testified, that ot iroXXoi, the many, in an antithesis to 

the one, arc equivalent to irdurff, all, in vcr. 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species of mankind, exclusive oidy of the ove." 

In Bcvcral other places the omission of the article by the Authorized 
Version before rroXXot changes the sense materially— e, y., Matt, xxiv, 12- 
1 Cor. ix. 4. 
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VI. 2: “ We who died (a wt$ a no p* v) to sin, how shill wo any longer 
live therein;" for “ How ahall we that ore dead to ain,” etc. 

The aiKjailo refers to 

ttiming'point of tho conversion and baptism (ve 
Christ ions renounced sin ond consecrated themselves to God. 
thorixed Version substitutes a tfute for an act, and makes the question 


dtUnite act iu the |tast, namely, that critical 

3 and 4) when the 

The An- 




The same neglect of the anrist in ver. 4 (<rvvtrafrifuy\ 


superfluous. 

A (m'j'tor7 (diroJai/w^), 8 (avi^uvo/itv); also vii. G; 2 Cor. v. 


14; Col. ii. 20; iii. 1, 8. 

VI. 6: “If we have become united with Aim bv the likeness of his 


death for “ have been painted together. 

The Authorized Version, following the Vulgate (i comvlantati ), mistook 


the etymology of evpfvrot, literally grvicn together , which comes from 
$vu, to groir t not from jvrtvm, to plant. Compare IIcb. xii. 15 

Titpia^ tpruvoa 

VI. 17: 


root of bitterness springing up). 

'l*i* that form [or, pattern] of teaching wh cretin to ye were de¬ 
livered " (n\ dy vapi <? i*9i) r t ruTtr tJiJoy/Jc); for “ form of doctrine irAicA 


t pat uria'trm unto you. 

The Ajxmtolic teaching is represented 
the Christians were to he fashioned. Dcza: 


mould or pattern after which 
Hoc dicendi gratis muguaw 

quondam emphurim habere ruirtur. Jta enim ngnijieatur erangeticam 
(indriiHim quasi in star typi cuiusdam rise, cui r eluti immittamur, ut ring 
dgurtr nw/iitmrmvr, et tot am istam truwformationem aliunde mire." 

XII. 2: “Be not faehioned (nnrxi|fianZieh)acconling to this world; 
but be ye transformed (jurapopfovoSf) by the renewing of your mind 
for “ be uot conformed . . . but bo yc trtnuformed. n 

The Authorised Version is an attempt to improve upon the original by 

introducing a beautiful play on wordsi but at the sacrifice of accuracy and 

the special adaptation of the first verb to the changing ami transitory 

fashion (ir^i'i/ia) of this world. Compare 1 Cor. vii. 81 (ropdyit rb o\qpa 

TOV KOirpav TOVTOV), 

XIII. 2: “They that withstand shall receive to themselves Judgment ** 
(rpi/inV, for “They that resist, shall . . . damnatum, n 

According to the usual aenae of damnation, the Authorized Version 


iTTWjI 




would send to hell all rebels to any existing political government (*{ov- 
<rici), however bad,and the passage has often been abused by tyrants, who 
never look at the other apostolic precept that “we must obey Cod rather 
than men " (Acta v. 29). Paul, of course, has reference only to temporal 
punishment by the civil power. The Authorized Version 
(eleven times) 


L n.: 


1 


Li* ill' 


(three ti 




) 


(once, 2 PeL u. 1), for /into- 
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meat, condemnation, etc. Compare Rom. xiv. 23; 1 Cor. xi. 23; 1 Tim. v. 

12 ; Mark xii. 40; 

occur, but are replaced by condemnation,judgment, condemned, judged, 

destructive (2 Pet. ii. 1). 


Luke xx. 47. 


In the Revised Version these words 


never 


Colt INTI HANS. 


1 Cor. iv. 4 : 

h myself. 

XI. 20: 


I know nothing against myself" (f^aur^ ouvotert); for 
A misleading archaism. 

He that oateth and drinketh [unworthily, compare ver, 27], 

eateth and drinketh judgment ( Kptfta ) unto himself, if he di 
discriminate) uot the body;” for “ damnation." 

The same mischievous archaism as Iiom. xiii, 2 and in other 


scorn (Ci r. 


passages. 

The apostle does not mean to damn every unworthy communicant, but to 
warn them of temporal judgments and punishments, such as divers dis¬ 


eases (see ver. 30). 

XIIL In this wonderful chapter, “love" (oydirij) has been substituted 
for “ charity ” (from the Latin caritai), to the great offence of multitudes 
of Bible renders. The change was absolutely required by the restricted 
sense which “charity" has assumed (*’. e., active benevolence towards ibe 
needy and suffering), and which is inapplicable to the fiwm/i/nnj char¬ 
acter of the greatest of Christian graces (compare ver. 8). Resides, ver. 3 
would be a flat contradiction; for to bestow all one's goods to feed the 

poor is the greatest exercise of charity, Tvndale and the older versions 
used love, a word as sacred as the other, besides being a strong Saxon 
monosyllable. Yea, it expresses the very essence of God himself. Who 
would think of changing such passages as “God is love," “Love your 
neighbor," “Love one another,” “Love the brethren," etc. In all these 

and many other cases the substitution of charity and hare charity would 

weaken the force. It has been objected that “ faith, hope, charity ” of the 

old version sounds more rhythmical than “faith, hope, love" of the new; 
but this is a mere matter of habit. Good rhetorical taste will ultimately 
decide in favor of the strong monosyllabic trio. 

2 Cor. v. 14: "One died (tiirtSnvfv) for all, therefore all died” (dirr- 
aiov) ; for "If one died for all, then were all dead." 

The same serious mistake by neglect of the norist as in Rom. vi. 2 and 
often. Paul assumes that potentially all Christians died with Christ on 
the cross to sin, and rose agaiu to a new life in God, He means an act of 

death to sin, not a state of death throuyh sill. 

VIII. 1: " We make known to you the grace of God;" for “ We do you 
to icit of the grace of God.” 

An obsolete phrase, which meant “ to cause to know. 


a 
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I have been crucified with Christ (n)Kioraif)w^at| at the 

w (>); and pet u» lunger I (lu'vtn 

fur " 1 am crucified 


II. 20: 

time of roy conversion); yet I live ( 
iyw, with n comma after ft), hut Christ liveth in me; 

with Christ. Sertrikrlrat, I live, jrt not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

The “ nevertheless,” which in not represented in Creek, makes the 
passage contradictory. Hut I agree with the American Commit tec that 
the Reviser* ought to have put their marginal rendering into the text 

and it is no longer I that live (£w oitKtn »yw, without 
comma), hut Christ liveth in me.” At his conversion Paul was crucified 
and died to the law (<iir«3<T»’oi' > not “ am dead” ver. 19), according to his 
old mnn of sin muter the curse of the law, hut he ruse with Christ, who w 

henceforth his very life; he had no longer a separate existence, but was 
identified with Christ dwelling in him as the all-cunt rolling principle. 




1? 


namely. 


u 


m 


ri 


iii* ft-; Cul, iii*4. 


Vet tlii* life-union with 


t om pare iii. 

Christ i* mu 

hence the explanatory clause in l he name verse: 

now live in iIn* lluah ” (n ' 
live in fnilh," etc, 

IV, hi: " IWcaiiM* of an infirmity of the Henh (<V afr^ipitav rift unpri ^) 

I preached the gospel unto you/ 1 instead of ''through inflrcniiy 1 " (which 

would m{uire fi aerd#i iiat)* 

The physical infirmity wan the occasion, not the condition, nf Paul's 
preaching to the (ialatiann. The pannage throws some light on the eh 

aclcr of the mysterious disease of Paul, which he cslla his H thorn in the 


; iv* 19; 2 Cor. 

(lautheistic absorption of the personality uf the believer; 

ami that life which I 
in this bodily, temporal form of existence) * 4 1 


■> 


r : l 




■t 




Comparez Cor. xii.7-9, and the commentaries it. a., the Excursus 


nosh. 

of Lightfoot, and in mv Ctnnumiary). 


see with how large letters (or, character, rijAiroi; ypaftfta- 
oil') 1 have written unto you with mine own handinstead of “ how large 

Utter. 


VI. 11: 




If 


n 


Paul refers to his peculiar, large-sized (perhaps bold and awkward) 
handwriting, not to the contents. The Authorised Version would require 
the accusative, ypaufiara. 


From thk Rkmaixixo 


Who being in the form of God, coon ted it not 

(upiraypdy, d ihmg to bo grasped) to 
emptied himself” (tnvruv inruot); for "thought it 
equal with God: but mado himself of 
This focus daooiato 


Phil. ii. 6 




prise 

an equality with God, but 

to be 


<: 


Km 


Kl 


i 


l_K 




r 




the i 


ine of the 

4 


f! 


if of the 


ilil 


i i 


I i 


’I 
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Logos is far better rendered than in the Authorized Version, though 
there was much dispute about a 

the American note, and the Commentaries. 

Phil. ii. 10: 

Phil. iii. 20: 


proper equivalent for iipnaypuc. 


Sec 


In the name of Jesus” (i v np vvopan ); for “at the name. 

Our citizenship (TroXirtD/ia) is in heaven;" for “our con 
vej'iution” (in the obsolete sense for conduct). 




a 


Phil. iii. 21: “Who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation 

(to auifia ri/c Tairttvibatwc;), that it may be conformed (<ri'fifiop$o r) t 
the body of his glory;” for 
be fashioned like unto his glorious body. 


o 


who shall change our vile body that it may 




The bod}’ of the believer, far from being vile, is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, but passes, like Christ, through two stages 

miliation, and a state of exaltation or glory beginning with the resurrection. 

1 Tim. v. +: 


a state of liu 


“ If any widow hath children or grandchildren” (tVyoi't?); 
instead of “nephews,” in the obsolete sense. 


1 Tim. vi, 5: “Supposing that godliness is a way of gain;” instead of 
gain is godliness.” The Authorized Version turns the subject into the 
predicate and makes nonsense or bad sense. 

1 Tim. vi. 10: “The love of money is a root (pi^a , without the article) 

of all kinds of evil;” for iL the root of all evil. 

There are other roots of all kinds of evil besides love of monew 

n 

Heb. ii-16: “Not of an pels doth lie rake hold, but he takolh hold of the 
seed of Abraham for “ He took not on him the nature of angels : but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham.” 

Here the Authorized Version makes (besides the wrong punctuation) 
two errors, changing both the tense (hTnXafifiax'tTm) and the meaning 
of the verb, as if it referred to the incarnation. i7ri\nfifitnwr$nt in the 

middle and with the genitive has the sense, to take by the hand* to hvtp % 
and corresponds to the deliverance spoken of in ver. 15, and to “succour” 
(/3oij3tJ<TCTt) v vcr. 18. See the elaborate note of Block given by Alford in hr, 
Heb, ix. 27; “ It is appointed unto men once to die, and after this cometh 
judgment” (tepiatv ); instead of “ (he judgment. 

The definite article would point to the general judgment at the end 
of the world, 

Heb, xi. 13: u Having seen them and greeted them [the promises] from 
afar” {ac7racdfi^voi)\ instead of ^embraced them. 

1 Pet. iii. 21: “The interrogation (tirf/ownj/ia) of a good conscience 

toward Godinstead of “ the answer . 

Whatever be the sense of this difficult passage, iirtpwTTjfia cannot 
mean an answer, but must mean inquiry or seeking after God, 


ii 




i? 
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K<-v\ vi. (59:" Living creatures” (^wn); for “ beu$t». 

'I'li im change is necessary to tlistiuguiBh itie four representatives of the 
whole creation liefore the throne of <io*l from the two aiiiichrislian beasts 
(3i)pta) ol the abyss, Ucv. xi. 7; xiii. 1; and several other passages down 

to xx. 10. 




o 


/ 


THE ENGLISH STYLE OK THE REVISION. 

A good translation must be botli true and free, 
faithful and idiomatic. It is not a photograph made 
by mechanical process, but a portrait by the hand 

of an artist. It is not simply a transfer from one 
language to another, but a vernacular reproduction, 
in the very spirit of the writer, and reads like an 
original work. This requires full mastery of the 
two languages and intelligent sympathy with the 
subject. Only a poet can reproduce Homer or Ycr- 
K* 1 . only a philosopher can translate Plato or Aris¬ 
totle, only an orator can do justice to Demosthenes 
or (-iccro. The best versions of the Bible arc from 

men who most heartily believed in the Bible and 

were inspired by its genius. 

The Revisers, in obedience to their rules 
public sentiment, have faithfully adh 
idiom of the Authorized Version, which is classical 
English from tho golden age of English literature, 
and lias indelibly impressed itself upon the memory 
und heart of two great nations. The Revision has 
the familiar ring and flavor of the old version, and 
whole chapters may be read without perceiving tho 
difference between the two. 

But some changes were imperatively required by 

faithfulness, consistency, and the progress of tho 
English language. Fidelity to the original must 




to 


: ■ r * 


the 
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overrule fidelity to the vernacular in translating the 

Oracles of G-od. The Apostles did not 

sical Greek, but the then prcvailin 
common people; and translate! 
improve it, or to break up the long ami ofti 
luthic periods of Paul {e.g. y Eph. i. 3-14) into short, 
smooth sentences, although these would be 
congenial to the genius of the English 1 

I. Archaisms. — Every livin 

more or less by throwing out old 

new words, and modifying the 

7 n 

sometimes turning the sense into the very opposite. 
Obsolete words and phrases ought to be removed 
from a popular version for practical use, and replaced 
by intelligible equivalents. The people's Bible is not 

a museum of linguistic antiquities and curiositie 
It is not a herbarium, but a flower-garden. The sa¬ 
cred authors wished to be understood by their hear¬ 
ers and readers, and wrote in the language familiar 
to their contemporaries, as clearly and forcibly ns 
they could. They used no antiquated words and 
phrases. The Hebraisms of the Greek Testament 
are no exception, for they were unavoidable for He¬ 
brew ideas, and were familiar to readers of the Old 
Testament and the Septuagint. 

But there is a difference between what is anti¬ 
quated and what is antique , or between the obsolete 

and the old. One class of archaisms is obscure 

and misleading, the other is clear and harmless. 
The English Revisers removed the former, but re¬ 
tained and even increased the latter; the American 

Revisers would prefer modern forms of speech 


write elas 
Greek of the 


c r 


have no riirlit to 




m anaco- 


more 


unguage. 

language changes 

words, adoptin 
meaning of words 


O* 




<r 
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throughout, and have put their protest to a number 
of remaining archaisms on record in the Appendix 
(Classes of Passages, No. VII.). In this difference 
the two Compunics represent the diverging tastes 
of two nations; yet there is a dissenting minority 
in England which sympathizes with the American 
Committee. One reason why the English lievisers, 
the majority of whom belong to the Church of Eng¬ 
land, more closely adhere to archaic forms, is the 
daily use of the Book of Common Prayer, which has 
the sumo idiom as King James’s Bible and is its in¬ 
separable companion. The American Episcopalians 
have submitted it to a modernizing recension, which 
was adopted by the (icneral Convention of 1801. 

(1.) Mihi.kadino Archaisms. —The two Commit¬ 
tees were unanimously of the opinion tliAt these 
should be removed, and differed onlv as to their 

precise number. The following is a list of obsolete 
words in the Authorized Version, und their substi¬ 
tutes in the Iteviscd Version of the New Testament: 


.-I tonemmt, in the sense of “ reconciliation,” Ron. v. 12 (compare xi. 

remitring 

ot expiation 


la; 2 ( or. v. is, 19). Etymologically “atonement 

of KnrnXXn/ij, but theologically it is now oaeil in the 

or prvpitintioH (iXair/tiic, 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10; iAatmfpioi', Rora. iii. 23). 

" liy-and-by” Tor “immediately” or “forthwith” (tu$vc v 
Matt. xiii. 21; Mark vi. 25; Luke xvii. 7; xxi. 9. 

“ liy myself,” fur “against myself,” 1 Cor. iv. 4. 

“ Ctirriuyes," for “baggage,” Acts xxi. 16. 

" Courts " (Spin, p«pif, gwpa), for u borders,” “parts,” “country," Matt 
ii. IS; xri. IS; xix. 1; Mark vii. 81; Acta ii 

“ Con rersot ion" (draorpo^ij), in the sense of “conduct," or 
of life," Cal. i. 18; Kph. iv. 22; PhiL i.27; HeU xiii. 5; 

1 Pet. i. 15; it. 12; iii. 1,2,16; 2 Pet. ii.7; iii. 11. In HhiLuL 
venation ” is replaced by “ citiieuship ” (a-oXtrtv/ia). 

“ Diuhh" and “ Damnation” for “condemn," “condemnation,”or “judo* 


! 






. 1 ! xx vL 20. 






manner 

UL 13; 




1 r 




con 
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ment,” Rom. xiii. 2; I Cor. xi, 29. 
destructive 


Damnable” has been replaced bv 


a 


(2 Pet. ii. 1). 

“ Diddest,” for “didst,” Acts vii.28. 

To fetch a compass for “ to make a circuit 

xxriii. 13. 




4 i 






to go round, Acts 


it 


or 




//is," for “ its," Matt. v. 13 ; 1 Cor. xv. 38, etc. 

“ Horse bridles for “ horses’ bridles," or “ bridles of the horses," Rev. 
xiv. 20. The other form is not a typographical error, but archaic; com¬ 
pare “ horse heels," Gen. xlix. 17, and “ horse hoofs," Judges v. 22. 

Instantly," for “ urgently," Luke vii. 4 (ojrou^oiiijj); Acts xxvi. 7 (*V 

kKTtvtiq). 

John Baptist ,” for “John the Baptist," Matt. xiv. 8; Luke vii. 20. 

Elsewhere the A. V, prefixes the article. 

To let,” in the sense “ to hinder," or “ to restrain," Rom. i. 13; 2 Thess. 

ii. <. The word means now the reverse, except in the phrase ’■ without let 

or hindrance. 


ii 








■* T 




Lewd” (originally “ ignorant,” then “ vicious,” then “ profligate”), Acts 
xvii. 5, “ lewd fellows,” now “ vile fellows.” Also “ lewdness,” Acts xviii. 14 
(“ wicked villany ”). 




; Lively " in the sense of “living.” Acts vii. 38, “ lively’ oracles; 
i. 3,“ lively hopeii. 5, “ lively’ stones. 

Nephews” for “grandchildren," 1 Tim. v.4. 

Toprevetit” (frompreevenire, to come before,to forestall), for “precede, 

1 Thess. iv. 15 (ou fit) <p$aou>ptv), or “spake first," Matt. xvii. 25 (irpo 

k<p$aatv avrov). Now the verb has the opposite meaning, “ to hinder. 

Proper,” for “ beautiful,”Hcb. x i.23 (dortt or,of Moses,“a goodly child"). 
Room,” in the sense of “place," Luke xiv. 7, etc. 

To do to wit,” for “to make known,” 2 Cor. viii. 1. 

! Sometimes,” for “some time," i. e., once, formerly, Eph. v. 8. 

Thought f in the obsolete sense of “ anxiety." Matt. vi. 25: “ Be not 

for “ take no thought" (ug ptptpvdrt). Compare Phil. iv. C, 


IF 


1 Pet. 














U 


a 


a 




i* 




anxious 

w’here the Authorized Version renders the same Greek verb by “Be eare 




ful for nothing,” which is consistently rendered in the Revised Version, 

In nothing be anxious. 

) Vare of” (literally, wary, cautious ), for “aware of," Matt. xxiv. 50* 

\cts xiv. 6: but retained in 2 Tim. iv. 15. 






it 


We add two more archaisms which have been re¬ 
tained in the Revised Version, but against the pro¬ 
test of the American Committee: 
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platter,” Matt. xiv. 8; 


large iliah or 

The American Committee proponed H platter” (in their 

Charger ” in now almost exclusively used of a 




in the sense of 




Charger, 

Mark vi. 25, 28. 
notes on Mark vl. 25). 
war-horse. 






r.i 




To hair" and “haling" in the sense “to drag” (Aujii), Luke xii. 68; 
Acta viii. 9. Entirely antiquated in America. 

Some intelligible words also have disappeared 
from the Revised Version and are replaced by more 
accurate renderings — e. g., banquetings, bishopric , 
bottles, bottomless pit, brawlers, damn, damnation 
(replaced by condemn, condemnation), flux, heretical, 
hinder-part {stern), pillow , stiff, whoremonger (five 
times, replaced by fornicator, consistent with other 
passages), witchcraft (Gal. v. 20, replaced by sorcery, 

(pufipaictta). 

(2.) Innocent archaisms aro words and gram¬ 
matical forms which have gone out of use, but do 
not affect the bctiro, And have become familiar to 
the reader of the liiblc, and even carry with them 
a certain charm to a great many people. Here be¬ 
long the uniform use of the “ th” ending of the 
verb (hath for has), the very frequent use of “ which 
(as applied to persons) for “ who,” the occasional use 
of “ the which,” “they” for “those,” “ they which 
and “ them which” “unto” for “to,” “ijf” for “ by,” 
tho old-fashioned forms of conjugation, “spake, 
brake,” “ drave ,” “digged,” “ hoi pen f “stricken 

etc., “ throughly ” for “thoroughly,” “ altcay” for 
always,” “ howbeit” for “yet” or “however 
how that” for “ that,” “for to” for “ to,” “be” (in 
tho indicati ve) for “ are,” “hewas an hungred” for “ he 
hungered ” (Matt. iv. 2; xii.l), “whiles” for “while 
(Matt. v. 25; Acts v. 4), “ wot” for “ know” (retained iu 








'1 
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Actsiii.l i 




vii.40; Rom.xi. 2; Phil.i. 22),and “wist 
for “ knew” (Mark ix. 6; xiv.40; Luke ii. 40, and 

era] other passages). “ entreat 

sage ” for “embassy” (Luke xiv. 32; 
gyle'' for “ example” (Phil. iii. 17,and in six other pa 

sages), “ often used as plural adjective for‘‘frequent 
(1 Tim. v. 23, 


7? 




sev 


71 


for “ treat. 


* I 


ambas 

xix. 14), "ensam 


4b 




77 


thine often infirmities”), 
if” (1 Pet. iii. 14; changed in three other places). 

Here, however, there is a slight difference of 
taste between the two Committees, as already re- 


U 


'but and 


i h 




marked. The English Revisers, representing 

ancient nation that is fond of old things and nurses 
its very ruins, naturally adhere to these archaisms, 

and have even unnecessarily increased them; 1 while 

the American Revisers, who share in the voting, 

^ * * 

fresh, progressive spirit of their nationality, prefer 
to modernize the diction, deeming it unwise to per¬ 
petuate a conflict between the language of the church 
and the language of the school. They object espe¬ 
cially to the use of “be” for “are” in the indicative, 
and of “ which ” for “ who ” when applied to per¬ 
sons, as “ God which,” “ Our Father which,” “ Christ 
which,”' “Abraham which is dead,” etc. The one 
is just as good old English as the other is good 
new English, but each in its proper place, 
should we censure a boy for violation of grammar 

when he imitates the language of the Bible ? The 
demonstrative that is the old English relative and 
the most common in Wiclif, but was often replaced 


an 


Whv 


E. g. t they hare introduced the archaic “kowbeit* in many passages 

for “but." “yet. 




notwithstanding,” or, be it as it may. 


" it 


» ii 


nevertheless, 
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in the Elizabethan age by “which” and “who,” and 
is now again used us a relative, sometimes for the 
sake of euphony, sometimes with a slightly defining 
force. 


UVm'A” was originally an adjective 
of what quality”), and was used of all genders and 
both numbers, but is now* confined by all good writers 
to tho neuter gender and also used as an interroga- 

lE/io” ( qxti , of, welchcr) was indiscriminately 

that ” and “ which.” but is now confined 






u 


tivc. 
used for 

to persons of either sex and in both numbers. The 
Revisers have often changed “which” into “who 


it 






or “that,” according to euphony and English taste 
and thus conceded the principle; but sometimes 
they are strangely inconsistent in tho same connec¬ 
tion, us Matt. vii. 24, “ every one which heareth,” but 
iu verse 2<!, “every one that hearcthCol. iv. 11, 
Jesus, which is,” and in tho next verse, “ Epaphras, 
who is” (following in botli eases the Authorized 

Version)- Rut matters of national taste and habit 

are verv tenacious. 




u 


I 




Two of the most eminent English statesmen (W. r_ Gladstone, who Is 

devout Episcopalian, and John Bright, who is a Friend) told me noma 

years ago that they liked all archaic furms in the Bible, and would rather 
pray M Our Father which art in heaven " than “ irAo art in heaven.” But 
the American'Episcopalians have long since made the change in their 

liturgy. Tho Germ nil Lutherans always address God, not in the more 

correct modern style, 11 tW I’ti/er" (although Luther so translated the 
Lord's l’raycr in Matt. vi. 9), but in the old-fashioned and now ungram¬ 
matical form, 41 la/rr umn',” which Luther retained in his Catechism, in 
accordance with the old German and with the tatiu “ Pattr The 

Pennsylvania German farmers, when asked what is the difference between 
the Lutherans and the German Reformed, reply: The Lutherans pray, 

lalrr" 

and 44 Ariose i/iw rom Buatn.” The English Lutherans adopt 41 Our Father,* 


H 


VtUcr iiNsrr, and 44 A 'note m 


CfM the Reformed 
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In this connection I may mention another 
which is not archaic, but involves a change of moan¬ 
ing as nsed by the two nations. The Americans 
wished to substitute “grain” for “coni” (Matt. xn. 
1; Mark ii. 23; 1 Cor. ix. 9, etc.), because “ corn ” in 
American English designates Indian corn or maize 

which was not cultivated in Palestine; but the 

■ 

English still use it in its generic sense, and over- 

O O J 

ruled the Americans. 

The Americans also repeatedly protested in vain 
against the overstrong idiomatic rendering of the 

phrase of repulsion fit) ytvoirn, by “ God forbid” 

which has been retained from the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion in all the fifteen passages where it occurs (ex¬ 
cept Gal. vi. 14, “Far be it from me”). There is 
neither “ God ” nor “ forbid ” in the original, and it 

o * 

can be sufficiently rendered by such phrases as “ be 
it not so,” “ let it never happen,” “ by no means, 
far from it” (Luther: “das sei feme”). The pro¬ 
fane use of the name of God in the Elizabethan age 
and by Queen Elizabeth herself (e. g., in her letter 
to the Bishop of Ely: “ By God, I will unfrock 

you”), as well as by her successor James, should 

receive no aid and comfort from the English Bible. 

o 

II. New Words Introduced.—W hile the reader 

of the Authorized Version will miss some old words 
he will find a larger number of new words. The 

o 

following is a selection : 


case 


k * 






a 




and adhere to “evil;” the English Reformed retain the address, but dis¬ 
miss “ the evil oneboth naturally folio” the Authorized Version and 
the American custom. 
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active, actually, advanced, aforepromised, aim, ancient, anew, 

toned, aright. 


A by 

animals, announce, anxiety, anxious, appariLion, app 


# I P 


ught, awe. 


arisen, ashore 

Balance (in the singular), bank (rampart), bathed, bay, beach, befitting, 
believer (in the singular, 1 Cur. ix. 6; 2 Cur. vi. 16; the plural occurs twice 
in Lite Authorized Version), bereave, betrothed, billows, blows, boastful, 
bondservant, boon, bowl, buy, branded, break your fast, broken pieces, 






burn ini). 

('arousing*, cell, cellar, circuit, citizenship,clanging, cleanness,coasting, 
collodions, concealed, conduct (noun), confuted, contiuency, copy, crowd, 

cniw*, crush, cushion. 

During, dazzling, deatbatruke, decide, decision, define, defilement, de¬ 
meanor, dej 

paragerueut, dispersion, dispute, disrepute, doomed, drift, dysentery. 

Earnestness, effulgence, embarking, emperor (Acta xxv. 21). emptied, 
enacted, encourage and encouragement, enrol and enrolment, enslaved, 
ensnare, epileptic, explain. 

Faction, factious, fainthearted, fellow-elder, fickleness, fi u te-pi a y era, 
foregoing, foresail, foreshowed, forfeit, foster-brother, freight, full-grown. 

Games, gangrene, gear, goad, goal, grandchildren, gratulalion. 

Hades, hardship, haughty, healings, hindrance, Holy of huliea, holy 
ones (Jude 14), hyacinth (in the Authorized Version “jacinth"). 

Imitate and imitators, implanted, impostors, impulse, indulgence, inside, 
insolent, interest, interposed, interrogation, intrusted, irksome, its. 

Justice. 


diadems, difficulty, disbelieve, discharge, discipline, dis- 


ITIK 


Kinswoman. 


; 1 John iii. 4, dynuin), lawsuits 


late, later, lawlessness (2 Thess. ii. 

(I Cor. vi. 7), Ice, life-giving, listening, love-feasts. 

Mantle, mariners, meddler, mess, midheaven, mirror, moored. 
Narrative, neighborhood, north-east. 

Onset, onward, overboard, overflow, overlooked, over*ripe. 


Tangs, planks, plead, plot, pnetorian guard, precede, prejudice, proba¬ 
tion, proconsul (for deputy), progress, prolonged, pronounce, put to sea. 

Babble, race (generation), reclining, refined, reflecting, regret, regular, 
reminded, rid, riding, roll (noun), roused, rudder. 

Sabbath rest, sacred, aeemlv, self-control, senselesa, setting sail, uhame- 
fastness (for shamefaeedness; rather archaic), sharers, shekel, shrink, 

shudder, skins (wine-skins), sluggish, snatch, sojourner, solid, somewhere, 

south-east, springs (noun), steersman, story (loft), strict,strolling, stupor, 
succeeded, sum (verb), sunriaing, 


T 




_T1 
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Tablet, temple-keeper, tend, tents, threshing-floor, tilled, toll, train, 

tranquil, treated. 

Unapproachable, unbeliever (the plural occurs in the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion), unceasing, undressed, unfaithful, unlifted, unmixed, unripe, unsettle, 

unstedfast, unveiled, useful. 

Victorious, vinedresser, vote, vouchsafed. 

Wallet, welcome, wet, wheel, wine - bibbings, wine-skins, workings, 
world-rulers, wrangliugs, wrong-doer, wrong-doing. 

III. Improvements in Rhythm. — 

flow and musical charm are generally 

among the great excellences of the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion which cannot be surpassed. This is, no doubt, 
true as a rule, but there arc not a few exceptions. 
The ear may become so used to a favorite passage 
that all sense of imperfection is lost. The following 
are a few specimens of improvement in rhythm as 
well as in fidelity : 


Rhythmical 

regarded 


as 


Matt. v. 6. 


Authorized Version. 


Revised Version. 

Blessed arc they that hunger and 

thirst after righteousness: for they | and thirst after righteousness: for 

they shall be filled. 


Blessed are they which do hunger 


shall be filled. 


Matt. viii. 32. 

(Compare Mark v. 13 ; Luke viii. 33.) 


Authorized Version. 


Revised Version. 

And behold, the whole herd rushed 

ilmvn the steep into the sea, and per¬ 
ished in the waters. 


And behold, the whole herd of 

swine ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, and perished in 

the waters. 


Acts ii. 20. 


Authorized Version. 

The sun shall be turned into dark- 


Revised Version. 

The 3ini shall be turned into dark¬ 


ness, and the moon into blood, be¬ 
fore that great and notable day of 


ness, 


And the moon into blood 
Before the day of the Lord come, I the Lord come. 
That great and notable day. 1 
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Cou iv. 10, 


Authorized Veraion. 

Marcus sister's son to 1 tar ns has. 


Revised Version, 

Mark, the cousin of Uamabas. 


2 Tiiiuut. i. 11. 


Authorized Version. 

That our (iod would count von 


Kt> vised V ersion. 


That our (iod may count you 
worthy of your calling, and full'll worthy of this calling, and fulfil aU 

ever*/ deni re of goodness and ecery the </ood pleasure of his gi>o<itir$s, and 

the work offaith with power. 


work of faith, with power. 


Revelation VII. 1 i . 


Authorized Version. 


Revised Version. 


For the Ljmb, which is in the 


hich is in the 


For the Lamb 

midst of the throne shall be their I midst of the throne, shall feed them 


thrrtherd, and shall guide them unto and shall /cud them unto 
fountain* of waters of life : and (iod tains of waters : and lind shall wipe 

tear from their away all tears from their eyes. 


shall wii>e away 


F I h 


VXi'K 


IV. ( iliAMMATIC’AL IRREGULARITIES. 


A number 


in the Revised Version are too closely 


of passages 

rendered from the (4reek or retained from the An 


thorized Version at the expense of strict rules of 

English grammar. Tlicso irregularities have been 
violently assailed, but mostly by critics who are 

either ignorant of Greek, or liavo not taken the 
trouble to compare the version with the Greek, or 
even with the Authorized Version, which is guilty 

of the same faults. It is not to be supposed for a 

moment that tho lie visors do not know the English 

language fully as well os their critics; some of them 
are themselves classical writers, and authorities on 
the subject of style. Good English, moreover, is 

determined by classical usage as well as by the rules 
of grammar, and the greatest authors take some 
liberties. Nevertheless, compliance with the rules 
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is better than violation, unless there is a good 
son for the exception. 

The singular verb is repeatedly used with two or 
more subjects. The follow in 

MatL vi. 19: 


rea 


are examples: 

Where moth ami rust doth (for do) consume/ 1 

Moth and rust are taken 


or 




So in the 


Greek (cupaviZEt) and the Authorized Version. 


as one conception. 

Matt, xxii, 40: 


On these two commandments hangeth the whole law, 

Here the Authorized Version has hattg f follow’ ing the 


and the prophets. 

textus receptus {jcpkp.avrai)\ but the Revised Version adopts the reading 
r pifiarai after vopog* 


Matt, xxvii, 5G: 


Among whom was (for were') Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of Janies and Joses, and the mother of the sons of 


u 


Washington Moon, the special champion of “The Queen's 
English’* versus “The Dean’s English/ 1 facetiously asks: “If two Mans 
are plural, how T can three Marys be singular? 
singular and the Authorized Version was. 


Zebedee. 


llut the Greek has tlie 
The verb is adjusted to 

the first name, and is silently repeated. The case is different w hen two 
or more nouns precede, as in Matt, vi. 19* 

Who is (rig ianv) my mother and my brethren : 

Moon exclaims: “Who is thevj” and refers to Matt. xii. 48: “ Who is mv 
mother? and who are (riVef t/triV) my brethren? 11 But in both eases the 

Revisers simply followed the Greek. 


Mark iii* 33: 




i )" 


Mr. 


Acts xvii. 34 : “ Among whom also was Dionysius the Arcopagito* and 

woman named Damaris, and others, 1 ’ 

Rom. ix. 4: “Whose is the adoption, and the glory." etc. Here the 
Greek omits the verb, and the Authorized Version supplies peiiaineth. 
Compare also 1 Cor. xiii. 13; Eph. Iii. 18; 1 Tim, i. 20, James tii* 10, 1G; 

Heb. ix. 4. 


■ji 


An example of the reverse irregularity wo have in Rev. xx, 13: “And 
they were judged ere nr/ man according to their works/’ Mr, Moon thinks 
it ought to be “ Ats works,” but the Greek has avrCjv 1 as required by the 
plural verb ixpiSpaav. The tKaarog individualizes the judgment, 
comma before and after “every man" would make all plain. 

V. Infelicities.— Here belong some lmrsh and 

clashing renderings which arise mostly from a slav¬ 
ish adherence to the Greek, and could be avoided 
without injury to the sense. 
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Father, Mai i chirk thou 


John xvii, 24, in the sacerdotal prayer: 
given me, I will that, where I am, they also may be with me; Mai they 

Thii is (lie moai object ion able rendering 

It ia literal after the emphatic order of the Greek, 
nd iho true reading u (for ot’i), which expreMea the undivided totality 
<*f believers; compare ver. 2 Hut the English idiom per- 

slight change, or a return to the Authorized 

[ will that they also whom thou heat given me, be with me 

where I am," eto. West colt (in the Speaker’s Comment my) proposes: 

Aa for that which thou hast given me, I will that . . . they, 
does not relieve the difficulty. He tier, though leu literal, “As for those 
whom,” etc., with a marginal uote: Gr. “As for that which.” 1 

1 Thcss. iv. IS: ’‘Mol we Mai are alive, that are left unto the coming 




may behold my glory, 
in the whole book. 






rmplumy requires here 

Version: 


r 1 




This 




is 


Here the triple Mai could have been avoided by eubetitul* 
iug who for the second and third. The Greek has the participles (if/mg 

ot ni wipiAciwo/iffoi). 

Heb. xii. 13: '’Mai that which is lame be not turned out of the way. 
Avoided in the Authorized Version by "leal that 1 * (iVn /if/). Or, "that 

the lame ” (Noyes and Davidson). 

I)cb. xi. 19: "he did also in a parnUe receive him back. 
irapa^oAy), but unintelligible to the English reader, 
iug, "in a symbol,' 1 is no improvement. Noyes: "figuratively, 
old version is preferable, except that it puts the words “in i 
wrongly after the verb. Hotter in The Speaker a Commentary ; 
whence he did also in a figure receive him back. 

2 Fct. i. 7: " in your lore of the brethren /ore” (»* rp pAo/iXfip aya 
irrjy). Intolerable. Belter with the Authorized Version and the Amer 
icait Committee, "brotherly kind lieu” for piAnJiXpia (so also Alford 
Noyes, Davidson), or " vniveraal love” for nytiirrj. 

Matt. v. 85: “ footstool of his feet ” (v wow oho v 

his fool stool, 

the Septuagint. 


of (he liiril. 


Ll i 


Literal (in 
Da v idaon's re nder- 

" The 

from 










irorwv avrov ); for 
From the Hebrew, Pa. xeix. 6; cx. 1; Iu. lxvi. 1, and 
So also Mark xit.86; Luke xx.43; Acts ii. 36; vii. 49; 


11 




Other modem translations—Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson: " Father, 

I will that what thou hast given me, even they’ may be with me where 
1 am;” Dr. Noyes: "Father, as to that which thou bast given me, I de¬ 
sire that they also,” etc.; Milligan and Moulton (two of tha Revisers, in 
Sc hafT s lUuntr, Commentary ): " Father, what thou hast given me, I dee ire 

that where I am they also may be with me.” This is the best rendering, 
if we must reproduce in English the reading S for oBc. 
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x, 13. Reproduced in the Vulgate {scabelittm pedum eji /a), 
Lufljcr (Schemd seiner Fusse^ retained by De Wette and Weizsiicker), the 
Dutch Version (yoeibank zijner voetai). Hut in English the phrase sounds 
lumbering and pleonastic (as there is no ybototool for any other member 
of the body), and hence it has been rightly omitted in the Authorized 
Version, and also by Alford, Noyes, and Davidson. 

In the Lord's explanation of the parable of the tares, Matt, xiii, 37^3!>, 
and in the passage of Paul, 1 Cor, xii. 8-10, the connecting particle and 
is introduced no less than six times in one sentence in scrupulous fidelity 
io the original. The repetition of the little Si does not offend the Greek 
ear, while the repetition of and offends the English oar, unless It is em¬ 
phatic, which is not the case in these two instances. It should be borne 

in mind, however, that the English Testament, even in the Authorized 

Version, is full of “ ands” and that it would be a vicious principle to sacri¬ 
fice fidelity to sound. The Revisers have here simply carried out con- 
sistenfly the only general rule which can be defended in regard to the 
rendering of Si. and the rule usually followed in the Authorized Version* 
If ^and" is to be left out when its omission or some other particle in its 
place is more agreeable to the English ear, it must be left out in n hundred 
places where it now stands in the Authorized Version as well as the Re¬ 
vised Version, and the Hebraistic character of the New Testament style 
is changed. And we must remember that what might he justified in a 
professedly modern version, not aiming at great literalness, cannot be jus¬ 
tified in a version like the Authorized Version and the Revised Vernon, 

which aim at closeness rather than elegance. 


Heb. i* 13; 


INCONSISTENCIES. 

These are very few and insignificant, while in the 
Authorized Version they are 

“ Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Yallambrosa.” 

The Revisers have been much censured by some 

for inconsistency, by others for pedantry, in the ren¬ 
dering of the Greek article and the Greek tenses: 
while it is admitted by nearly all critics that in both 
respects they have generally been as careful and 
accurate as the old translators were negligent and 
inaccurate. No scholar of good taste and jud 
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merit, in view of tlic idiomatic peculiarities of the 

two languages, would advocate a pedantic uniform¬ 
ity. Klietoricnl and rhythmical considerations must 
often decide whether the definite article is to be 
retained or omitted, and whether the Greek aorist 
is to be rendered by the simple preterite or by the 
perfect. It is the duty of the translator to retain 
the definite article whenever it strictly defines the 
noun— e. </., the Christ, as the official designation of 

>he promised Messiah or the Anointed, in the Gos¬ 
pels; “the many” in Kom. v. 15-19, as equivalent 
to 44 nil.” and opposed to 44 the one” (not to “a few ”); 

the falling away ” and “the inan of sin ” in 2 These. 
il ;J (instead of “a falling away ” and “that man of 
sin”); “Mecity” (namely,the heavenly Jerusalem), 
11 el>. xi. 10 (instead of “a city”); “the good fight 
of faith, “the course,” 44 the crown of righteousness 

2 Tim. iv.7, S (instead of 41 a good tight,” 44 a crown”) 

the crown of life,” Kov. ii. 10 (for “a crown of 

On the other hand, the definite article 
should he omitted in English where in the Greek 
it is used idiomatically, nB frequently (not always) 

in tho proper names of persons (ti>v Tannic, hut 
A/3 paufi in Matt. i. 1,2 sqq.) or countries (»| TouSaia 
tj raAtAata, t) *Aarn, i) Aiyuirmc *) i in the designs 

tiou of a clues or genus (6 av^panroc, man 
ireicect f'oxes); in Kom. v. 12, q ogaprta and 6 5ai*aroc, 
sin and dentil, as a principle or all-pervading power. 

But it is used in English where it is omitted in 

Winer Aiyvirroc never takes the article, but Lachroann, Tregellea, 
Westcott ami Hort admit it in Acta vii.36, on (he authority of B,C, etc.i 

while Tiecheudorf, eighth edition, omits it with fit A, E, U, P. 




t * 


5 ? 








Lt 


life"). 






iX 
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Greek in a number of adverbial phrases (t 

the beginning, £n ayo pa, in the market-place); be¬ 
fore Seoc (while the plural at £eo( must be rendered 

the gods”); and in other eases. Upon the whole, 

the Greeks used the article more freely than the 
English ; the translators of King James, followin 
the Latin Vulgate, too often neglected it; but in 
both languages it may often be cither inserted or 
omitted with equal correctness, and the choice is 
determined by subjective considerations or the feel¬ 
ings of the writer. 

As to the verb, the Greek aorist should be repro 


ap\y,m 




u 




o 




See Moulton s Iftner, p. 131 sqq. (eighth edition), nml two nble essays 

on the Use of the Article ill the Revised Version by expert Greek scholars, 
one by Professor J. S. Blackie, of Edinburgh University, in “The Con¬ 
temporary Review” for July, 1882, anti one by Professor William S. Tyler, 

Amherst College, in the 11 Bibliotheca Sacra" of Andover, Mass., fo*: 

1882. Both charge the Revisers with minute micrulogy or 

trilling acribology, but differ among themselves in several dctnils. Tyler 
defends the restoration of the article in Heb. xi. 10 (“ Me city which bath 

iht foundations"), and in Rev. vii, 13, 14 (“Me white robes . . . Me great 
tribulation"); while Blackie condemns it as “simply bad English, 

philologists differ, what shall theologians do? Blackie objects to Middle- 
ton’s principle of the emphatic use of the Greek article, nud rather leans to 
Scaliger’s view, who sarcastically called it “ loquneis&imc? tjetitis Jtahtihi m." 
But he is certainly wrong in censuring the Revisers for omitting the ar¬ 
ticle in John iv. 27: 






January, 




If 


rt woman," fiird yyimacdf, for “Me woman (the 
ronder of the disciples being not, as Blackie thinks, that their Lord was 

talking to that particular woman of the heretical Samaritan people, but 

public place, in violation of the rabbinical and 

Oriental etiquette which forbids conversation even with one’s own wife in 

the street), and in 1 Tim. vi. 10: 
which he explains to mean “a very big root. 

English, and yet admits that there are many other roots of all evil be¬ 
sides love of money, “such as envy, hatred, anger, and even the contempt 
of money exhibited in the squanderer and the spendthrift." 






to anv woman in 


rji 


(i root of all evil, for “Me root 

lie savs that “« root" i9 
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duccd by tho English preterit© not only in 

Bccutive narrative, but also in 
whenever the writer refers to a definite act in the 
past, as crucifixion and resurrection (Uotn. iv. 25; 

vi. 10; (fill. iii. 21, etc.), or the conversion and bap¬ 
tism of the readers (ltoin. vi. 3,4; Gal. ii. 10; iii. 27; 

As to tho imperfect tense, it 

to express in English, with the 

or repeated 




1:1 


didactic discourse 




2 Cor. v. 14,15, etc.). 

is easy in most 

aid of the auxiliary verb, the continued 
or contingent past action which is implied in tho 

Greek imperfect. 

But in a number of cases there is room for a dif¬ 
ference of opinion and tA6to among the best of 

scholars. 

treatment of the article and tenses may be dis¬ 
puted : 


_ 


The following are instances where the 


Cod’* righteousness” in Kom. 1.17 would be more exact for (ttaioavvi j 
3,o.' 1 1 1 ah “.i righteousness ” (or "the righteous lieu” in the Authorized 
Version), nml the contrasted “God's wrath,” ipyt) Stov, in the following 
verse, instead of “ the wrath of God,” which the Revised Version incon¬ 
sistently retained from the Authorized Version, with “ti wrath” in the 




margin. 

In Matt. vii. 6 the definite article before rvwc and xe<P"< i* generic 
(as before apnpria and dcivarog in Kom. v. 12), where the German idiom 
resembles the Greek, but where the English idiom requires the absence of 
the article. Hence, “unto dogs” and “before swine” would be better 
than “unto the dogs” and “before the swine.” (The Authorized Ver¬ 
sion renders the article before “dogs” and omits it before “swine.”) 
When we use the definite article of the genus of animals, we do it in the 

singular, as “ the hone,” “ the cat," “ the fox.” 

In Matt, viii. 20, and the parallel 

likewise generic in ai dXwwtr*c, and hence should lie omitted, although 
the Revised Version corrects the inconsistency of the Authorized Version, 

hich retains it in the first and omits it in the second 

other 


ge, Luke ix. 58, the article is 


■ JJJ. 


u 


fc_ H. 


Matt. viii. 12 and i 






is ZM 




32 
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(consistency would require 

vyftug Tutv aoovTotv. 
in both cases, is preferable. 


1) 


the gnashing”), for o K\av$pi}£ tai o 
The Authorized Version, which omits ihc article 








Other questionable uses of the definite article 
v. 15; u the rock,” Matt. vii. 24; 
thorns 


Me bushel,” Matt, 

the rocky places, 

the breakiu 


arc: 


4 fe 


; the sower 






the 




the good ground 

of the bread and the prayers,” Acts ii. 42; 
xxii. 15, 


o n 




ihe parable of the Sower: 


in 


fe ft 






a 


"the dogs," 1'liil. iii. 2 and Rev. 

Compare also the important class of passages mentioned in 
No. XIII, of the American Appeudix. 

One of the most difficult questious connected with the article is the 
Pauline use of the anarthrous vufiog. 

a law." and “law. 


The Ke visers vary between "the 


law 


11 


On genera] principles we would say that o 

vufioQi the law,” means the Mosaic or written law (mural and ceremonial), 

while vofio^ “law,” without the article, means the natural law, nr law in 
general, law as a principle, 

through, and for a good reason. 








But it is impossible to carry ibis distinction 

The term vupo£ had, like Hedc;, K vpiu£ 9 

ypa<pa i tiyiai (see Rom* i. 2) and the Hebrew Thonu assumed the char¬ 
acter of q proper name with the Jews, who regarded the Mosaic law as the 
perfection of all law, moral as well as ceremonial. So we use in English 

holy Scripture,” “ holy writ,”and “ the holy Scriptures ” alternately with¬ 
out any discrimination. In addressing readers of Jewish descent, Paul 
could alternate between vopoQ and o vopoQ without danger of being mis¬ 
understood. In Galatians he uses vopoq without the article even more 
frequently than with it. 1 In Gal ii, 1G, ££ tpyujv vop or, ami in ver, 1?, 
Std vopov vuptp nTrt^nror, he can hardly mean any other law but that 
of Moses, and hence the Revisers have correctly rendered the passages 

by the works of the law,” and “I through the law died unto the law, 

although they have put “law ” on the margin. So in vi. 13: ovci o\ Trcpt 
Thpvopevoi avroi vopov ipvXdnaovmv^ “not even they who receive cir 
cumcisioti do themselves keep the law” (so the Revised Version, with the 
useless margin, “ Or* n taw ”). The same holds true in Rom. ii. 17: “ Thou 
art called a Jew and rostest upon the law” (voptp); compare ver. 23 (tr 
voptp and rev vopov) and ver. 27; vii, 1: yivwaKoiftn vopov \a\ut 
speak to men that know the law” (again with the useless margin 
law”); x, 4; xiii. 8, 10. 3 






'f 




(* 


Or 






From my counting in llruders Greek Concordance the figures are 
these: in the six chapters of Galatians the anarthrous rvfiog occurs twen¬ 
ty times, 6 vttftog ten times; in the sixteen chapters of Romans vofiog 
occurs thirty-four times, u vufiog thirty-five limes. 

* Compare here Winer's Grammar, and the discussions of Meyer and 
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As to the Greek ten are, the Revisers 
the English iiiiom will admit. They tel do in depart from the Greek with* 

in Matt. vi. 1*2 they treiulate the eoriet afqmaftty (which 

Afire 




a oca rate 


[Oj |T J T 


r 1 i t i 


rTi-M.U 


rj 


out kihmI rcanon. 

in belter au|i(Mirted than the preaent ri0i«/j#y) by (he perfect: 

pie ted act more forcibly in 

So John xx. “2: “ they Anre 

* 




r. 


k. 


forgiven,” because it conveys the idea of 
English than the more literal “ we forgave. 
taken owav (tfpuv) the Lord,” and ver. 3: “ they have (aid him 
is la-iter than the more literal but less faithful ami idiomatic ‘‘look” aud 




Com [tare MatL xi. ‘27: “ alL things Acire kra delivered unto 

(iniura /mi irapt£d3rf, jn the Authorised Version “all things are deliv¬ 
ered,” which is certainly wrong); xxv.*20: “I Aace gained” (Uipfrjan). 
Hut in Matt, xxvii. 4 the rendering “I tinned in betraying innocent 
blood,”seems better adapted to the terse Greek (iffiaprov irapa<ui\) and 
the desperate state of Judas than “ I Atire sinned in that I [have] betiayed 
innoceiit blood,” which the Revisers retained from the Authorized Version 
with the exception of the second " have." In Rom. iii. 23, q/iaprov should 
have been rendered '* tinned" for “ An re sinne<l, ,, consistently with Korn. 

v. 12; the aorist jaunting iu both passages to a definite act in the past, 
whether it bo the fall of tho race in Adam or the individual 

of his descendants. 


laid. 


it 




TtTT^ 




We add a few in consistencies of a different kind 
trifling oversights resulting, perhaps, from weariness 
of the flesh after hours of hard study, quite excusa¬ 
ble in scholars 
dormitat bonus Iloments. 

“ Thy house " in Matt. ix. 6 and Luke v. 24, but “ tki 




well as in poets.’ 


Aliquando 


U 


rag 




house in Luke 




Weiss on Romans ii. 12 sqq., Wieseter and Lightfoot on Galatians ii. 13, 
10, etc. Bishop M iddleton, in h is famous Doctrine of the Greek A rtirle (1808, 
new edition, 1841), censures the Authorized Version for obliterating the 
distinction between ro/ioc and u vopn ^; while Professor Blackie, on the 
contrary, expresses the opinion that the Aulhoriced Version in this c 
is generally right, the Revised Version, in so far as it departs from it, gen¬ 
erally wrong. Professor Tyler, on the whole, sides here with the Revised 
Version, yet he, too, thinks that in the whole paragraph, Rom. ii. 11-29, 
the rendering of the Authorized Version is more consistent 
rect, I dare say, however, that if t 

debates in the Companies, they 


more cor- 
had heard (he 


r iill 


eminent 




it-jJTFT- 


confidently. 




i r 1 
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Quick" (£wy) is changed to “living,” Heb. iv. 12, but left in 
Acts x. 42 (“judge of quick and dead," perhaps in deference to the Apos¬ 
tles' Creed); “quickening ” gwonoiovv) is changed to *• life-giving,” 1 Cor. 

xv. 45; but “quickeneth ” is retained in Jubn vi. C3. 

he was an hungred is changed in Matt. iv. 2. xxi. Id into 
f/ered" but retained iu Mart. xii. I, 3; 

sions vary between “ hungered,” “ was hungry, 


vii. 44. 




The obsolete form 

he hurt 

The older ver 

was an hungred.” 


* 4 


t* 


xxv. 35, 37. 42. 


" a 


NEEDLESS VARIATIONS. 


Much complaint is made of mere verbal depart 
ures from the Authorized Version which 


convey no 

_ V 

benefit to the English reader, but offend bis ear or 
taste, and disturb his sacred associations connected 
with his familiar Bible. The Revisers have even 

been charged on this point with a violation of their 
own rule: “to introduce as few alterations as possi¬ 
ble into the text of the Authorized Version consist¬ 
ently with faithfulness.” This is thought to be the 
more censurable as the English Bible is not simply a 
translation, but a national classic and inestimable 
treasure of the people. Why, for example, it is asked, 
should “ the fowls of the air” be changed into “ the 
birds of the heaven ”? 1 Whv should the “vials 
which contain the incense of the prayers of saints 
and the “vials” of wrath (in the Apocalypse) be 
turned into “bowls ”? 3 Why should the phrase 




So also Matt. viii. 20; Luke 


Matt* vi* 26 : rd irtrfird rov ovpavov. 
ix* etc. The Authorized Version is here, as often, inconsistent in using 

five times bird (Matt, viii* 20; xiii. 32; Luke ix. otf; Rom. i, 23; James 
m* 0 , and nine times /bW (Mart* vi. 26; xiii* 4; Mark iv. 4 t 32; Luke 


i 


- ■ + 


oavo c is in most passages 


viii. 6; xii, 24; xiii. 19; Acts x. 12: xi. li). 

translated hearer i, four times sky, nine times dir. 

Rev. v. 8; xv. 7, and in ten other passages of the same book. 
Greek AutXtj, corresponding in the Scptuagint to 


fl» 


The 

broad, flat 




t- 'is 

• F * 
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Matt. i. 


which, being interpreted, is God with 
23, bo inndo to run, “ which is, being interpreted, 
(iod with us”? 1 Why should the order of words 
be reversed in slavish conformity to the Greek, 
even in the Lord’s Prayer: 44 As in heaven, so on 
earth ” 't ' 






ii' 




in reply to these charges, wc have to submit (1) 
that in nearly all the examples which have been 

singled out by friendly and unfriendly critics, there 
is a good reason for the change; (2) that a great many 
alterations were required by consistency or necessi¬ 
tated by the sound rule of uniform rendering, which 


■hallow bowl or cup (laiin patera, (icrmati Schaale) for drinking or (tour¬ 
ing liquids; in the OKI Testament, fur receiving the blood of sacrifices or 
franki license. 'I'he English rial or phial is, no doubt, derived from the 
(•rrck puiXi} through the Ijitin phiala, but is commonly used of a small 
battle % or little glass vessel with a narrow aperture intended to be closed 

with cork, as a vial of medicine (aco Webster). Hence, here, too, the 
Revisers arc right. 

1 This is simply to conform to the Creek order (ii tort 
ror), and to make the translation consistent with the Are other parallel 

passages where the much-landed Authorized Version itself observes the 
same order; see Mark v. 41; xv, 22,84 ; John i. 41 (42) ; Acta iv. 86. And 

yet, in cul[iable ignorance of this fact, Sir Edmund Deckelt, a *|wcial plead¬ 
er for tho superior excellency of the English style of the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion, calls this change an illustration of “the capacity of the Revisers 
fur spoiling sentences with the smallest possible exertion, and for no visi¬ 
ble object. Here the mere transposition of that little * is* makes all the dif¬ 
ference between a lively, solemn, and harmonious sentence, and one as flat, 
inharmonious, and pedantic as a modem Act of Parliament or the Revisers’ 

Preface." (Should the Revised Nne Testament be .4 uthorized f p. 60.) 

1 Malt, vi. 10. The critics forget that the Authorized Version has pre¬ 
cisely the same order in the parallel passage, Luke xi. 2, with the single 
difference of “mearth” instead of u om earth;” but the Revised Version, 
with all critical editors, omits this 
from Matthew. 


iu Luke as an interpolation 


. T 


17 , 
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must be carried out wherever the Greek words have 
precisely the same meaning 
pcatcd. 

We would not deny that the Revisers 

sion-ally have overdone the changing by 

anxious or over-conscientious desire to be faithful to 

the original. But if they have erred here, they have 

certainly erred on the right side. 

laudatory censure of Bishop Wordsworth, of Lincoln 

who said of the Revisers: 


or are emphatically re¬ 


may occa- 

■ an over- 


Ynd this is the 


rhey would have suc¬ 
ceeded better and have performed more if they had 

attempted less. Not by doing, but by overdoin 

their work has been less happily done. 

In many instances it is simply impossible to secure 
unanimity, or to satisfy even one’s own taste, in mak¬ 
ing or omitting changes. And the adverse critics 
have certainly shown no better tact or promised bet¬ 
ter success. In most cases the laboring mountains 


U 




i=>> 






have only produced a “ ridiculus mus." An anony¬ 
mous, but very able and fair-minded reviewer of 
these critics, gives the following amusing specimens 
of a revision of the Revision : 1 


“We hasten to turn awny from these irksome records of fault-finding 
to acknowledge the grent and manifold obligations under which the Re¬ 
visers have laid all English-speaking people. The critics have not pro¬ 
pitiated our assent to their arguments by the alternative translations 
which they have sometimes been good enough to offer. Wc are not sure 
that the Bishop of Lincoln himself would be applauded for the correction 
which lie suggests on Rom. xii. II, * in your hurry be not lazy* (p, 29), 
The new Bodleian Librarian would scarcely have improved the fortunes 

of the lie vised Version if lie had been a member of the Company, with 

inlluencc enough to induce them to begin the New Testament, the 'Roll 


In “The Church Quarterly Reviewlor January, 1883, p. 385. 
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of birth, or Ilirtii-roll, or Hull of ileuccn i, or Family-roll, of J*iu» Cbrial;* 

ami if ilicy had yielded to the ‘regret’ which he exprewea, that the He- 

viaora did not further imprvre the lord's l*rayer f by rendering ‘Give 

r. J. A. beet, who cumplaiua 


us 


ill 


niorrow'ii bread to-day' in their text, 
of the ‘almont total a hoc nee of poetic insiiiict' in (lie Kovieere, tddreoses 
liimwlf to the dilllcult text, Phil. it. <i; and after toiling over the |manage 
for four large pugea, proilucca at la*t his ohii rendering (‘in lack of a bet¬ 
ter,' an he modestly MV*): ‘Not high-handed self-indulging did lie deem 

Ilia equality with God. 

Making 1 every allowance for imperfections which 
adhere to the best works of fallible men (ineluding 

remember the revised edition of the Vul- 


our 


% w 


the rope 

guto corrected by Sixtus V.), a minute, careful, and 
impartial examination of tho Revision of 1881 mu6t 
lead to the conclusion that in text and rendering it 
is a very grout improvement upon tho Version of 

Uill,und tho most faithful and accurate version of 
tho (wreck Testament ever made from Jerome down 


to the present date. Its merits are many and great; 

its defects are few and small, and mostly the result 

of overiidelity to the Greek original nnd to the Eng¬ 
lish idiom of King James’s Version. Such defects 
are an excess of virtue, and have their redeeming 
advantage. They place the English reader in the 
position of the Greek scholar, and give him at the 
same time tho assurance of tho substantial accuracy 
of tho old version. 

Faithfulness must be the supreme law of a trans¬ 
lator of the Bible, which is the inspired record of 
God’s revelation to man, and the original charter of 
our faith. To this law all other considerations must 
bend. Faithfulness was the ruling principle and 

highest aim of the Revisers. Their reviaion will 

be modified and improved at some future day, but 
the foundation will stand and outlast the critics. 
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We have so far reviewed the Revision 


a unit. 

We must now, in justice to the American Commit¬ 
tee and the American comninnitv 


a 


peak of the 

American share of the work as far as it is incor¬ 
porated in the text or relegated to the Appendix. 


THE AMERICAN PART IN THE JOINT WORK. 

The Revised 2\ew Testament 


as authoritatively 
printed and published by the two English Univer¬ 
sity Presses, is the joint work of both Committees. 
The English Revisers began nearlv two vears earlier. 

^ O V Ms T 

and the American Revisers worked on the basis of 

the first English revision, which was a great advan¬ 
tage; but they had to go through preciselv the 
same process of textual criticism and exegesis, to 
examine the same authorities, and to discuss the 


same differences of reading and rendering. They 
have spent probably the same amount of time and 
labor since they began to co-operate. They trans¬ 
mitted to England only the points of difference and 
suggestions of new changes. These were printed 

from time to time for the exclusive use of the Re¬ 
visers, and would make altogether an octavo volume 

of about four hundred pages. Occasionally an elab¬ 
orate essay was inclnded, in justification of a partic¬ 
ular point, as the difference of reading in John i. IS 

(goj/oytj/ijc £*oc, or 6 //ovoytt>i}c uioc) j Acts xx. 

28 (Atoti, or Kvpiov ); on John viii. 44; on Acts xxvi. 
28; Matt. xxvi. 50, see Pres. Woolsey in the “ Bibl. 

Sacra” for April, 1874; on 

not Quirinus), see Pres. Woolsey in 
for Jill v, 1878; and on Tit. ii. 13 (the last not sent to 


Luke ii. 2 (Qnirinins, 

Bibl. Sacra ” 


U 
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tlio English Revisers, but published in the “Journal 
of the Society of Bibl. Lit. and Exegesis” for June 
and December, 1881). In the great majority of 

eases the result only was stated. 

In order to form a just estimate of the American 

Blmrc of the work, and the degree of harmony of the 
two Committees, it is necessary to compare those 
parts which were done independently. For such an 
estimate m~o have the mntcrials at hand. 

When the communication between the two Com¬ 
mittees was interrupted for a few months in 1877 

(in consequcnco of negotiations with the Univer¬ 
sity Presses), the American Committee took up the 
first revision of a portion of Isaiah And of the Epis¬ 
tle to the Hkhkews, and finished them before the 
first English revision of the same books was re¬ 
ceived. 

On a comparison it was found that in about one 
half of the changes the two Committees had arrived 
at the same conclusions. 

The result as to the Epistle to the Hebrews is 

more particularly stated in tho following letter from 

Bishop Lee, a member of the New Testament Com¬ 
pany, to the writer: 


“WiunsuTOTt, Dkl., April 25, 1881. 

"My Dk aic Sin: Mv examination of the independent revisions of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews by the English ami the American Companies, 
resulted in the estimate that out of 913 changes made by the American 
Company, 47G were exactly coincident with those of the English. There 
were others substantially the same, but not precisely identical. 

"The variations were largely in punctuation and minor points. 

“ I do not claim, of course, perfect accuracy, but I think this statement 
is not far from the trnth. 
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My estimate of the American suggestions adopted is, in 

.318 

. 186 

... -100 


The Gospels 


Acts. 


Epistles and Revelation. 


* 4 


004 


In the calculation I aimed to count each new suggest ion but once, 

as food fur iMf'if/, Ilwtes for 

I omitted returns to the Authorized Version 

and differences of punctuation, except in n few important instances, ami 
metrical arrangements, presuming that these would have been done by the 

Brit ish Company even without our calling their attention to thorn, 

“If j ■mi wish Tor more particular information upon any of these points, 
I shall be happy to supply it as far as I can. 


although in many cases it was often repeated 
kell t tomb for sepulchre^ etc. 


Yerv trulv yours 


riLFitw* Leu. 


See Bishop Lee’s list of American changes adopt¬ 
ed by the English Company in text or margin, in 
Appendix IV. 

Again, in the year 1880, the American Old Testa¬ 
ment Company went through the first revision of 
the Book of Job, and printed it (for private use) 
before the first English revision of the same book 


was received. Copies were transmitted by the Pres¬ 
ident to the Secretary of the British Old Testament 
Company, February 4, 1S81, with the remark: “I 
send you to-day by European express twenty-seven 
copies of the American revision of Job, for distribu¬ 
te 


tion among the members of your Company. 

revision was completed before your revision came 
to hand. Hence, it has been printed in full, which 

will give yon a better idea of the character of our 
work and the measure of its agreement witli yours. 

A careful comparison was made between the En 

lish and the American revision of Job, by Professor 




IT- 
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Mead, of Andover, Mass., a member of the Old Tes¬ 
tament Company, and the result is stated in the 
following letter addressed to the ChAinnau of the 
()1<1 Testament Company: 


Amdovkr, Feb. 5, 1881. 

“My I)kah Prof, (iiiikn: , . . You nay be interested in knowing 

the result of my collation of tho two revisions of Job. Of course it is 
impniwihle to be very exact, it being often difficult to determine how to 
designate a change, or to decide how far to analyze a change—t.e., whether 
to call it one, two, or three, when a whole clause is transformed. Iu gen¬ 
eral 1 have adopted the plan of being minute in the matter, though doubt¬ 
less not consistent with myself either in this or in any other respect. 
Still, the general proportion of things is probably indicated with tolerable 
exactness. The result is aa follows: 




Whole number of changes made by the American Revisers 
Whole number of changes made by the English Revisers.. 

Changes identical in both. 

Changes substantially tho name in both. 

Passages differently changed by both. 

Changes in Arocr. Revision where there are none in English Revision 919 
Changes in English Revision where there are noue in Atner. Revision 236 
American readings found in English margin .... 

English readings found in American margin .... 

“The general result is that in about half the c 
exactly, the identical changes form about 4&J per cent, of the changes 
made by the English. Adding the caaee of substantia) coincidence, we 
have made 58} per cent, of the changes which they have made. In 

multitudes of other cases there would be a ready acquiescence on our 

part in their changes—many of them having reference to very small 
matters, whilo many of ours also 


1781 






134 








coincide. Mora 




of a similar sort. 




“ Yours tnilv, 

* T 


C. M. Mead. 




On tho basis of these facts it may be said that the 
two Committees, if they had acted independently, 
would have produced two recensions of the same 
revision, agreeing in about one half of the changes 
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and improvements, while the other half in the groat 
majority of cases would have admitted of easy ad¬ 
justment, so as to leave only a small residuum of 

minor differences. 


Both Committees, therefore, may look upon the 

The English Corn- 


Revision as their own work, 
mittee, however, has a just claim to priority and 
primacy of honor. The mother took the lead, the 
daughter followed. The Americans gave to the 
vast majority of the English changes their hearty 
approval, and the whole weight of their independent 
research and judgment. On the other hand, a large 

number of the remaining chancres which thev re¬ 


ft 




garded as most important have been, after due de¬ 
liberation, accepted by the English, so that with a 
few exceptions the points of difference set forth in 
the Appendix are of comparatively little interest 
and importance. These mutual concessions are of 
vital account for the international character and suc¬ 
cess of the work. 


THE AMERICAN APPENDIX. 

The American Appendix is short, and contains 
only those renderings which the English Company, 

in its final action, was unwilling to accept, and M'hicli 
the American Committee deemed of sufficient im¬ 
portance to be recorded for future use. It is pro¬ 
vided for by the fourth article of the agreement of 

August 3,1877, which is as follows: 

“If any differences shall still remain, the American Committee will 
yield its preferences for the sake of harmony; provided that such differ¬ 
ences of reading and rendering as the American Committee may represent 
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to the English Companies to be of s|«cial importance, be distinctly stated 
either in the Preface to the Revised Version, or in an Ap|iemlix to the 
volume, during a term of fourteen years from the date of publication, 
unless ihc American Churches shall sooner pronounce a deliberate opinion 
upon Ihc Revised Version with the view of its being taken fur public 

use. 


*• i 


Tlio material for an Appendix was gradually re¬ 
duced, by honorable and liberal concessions of both 
parties. The Americans yielded at least six hun¬ 
dred and eighty preferences (according to Bishop 

Lee’* calculation). The best part of the American 

labor is incorporated in the book, and there it will 

remain, whatever may become of the Appendix. 

The remaining differences are still more reduced 
when we consider that the English Revisers have 




Tlu a introductory note to the Appendix was carefully drawn up by 
the American Company and transmitted to the English Company in the 
following terms: 

Thr .ImrriVdN AVv Testament Revision Company, having t 
yiehlrtl their preference* for certain readings and renderings, present the 
following in fiances in which they differ from the English Company as in 
their view of sufficient importance to be appettded to the Revision, in accord* 

a nee with an understanding between the ('ompuniei" 

The English Company, for reasons best known to themselves, have 
taken the liberty to set this heading aside, and to substitute for it the 

following: 

“ List of readings and renderings preferred by the A merican Committee , 
recordnl at their detire. See Preface, page is." 

This heading has been strangely misunderstood and misinterpreted by 
many, as conveying the idea that the printing of the Appendix 
favor rather than a right, and that it contained aU the work of the 

American Company. Fault has been found also with the 
the Jerusalem Chamber (which tvaa not submitted to the American Com¬ 
pany A, because it does not state expressly that any of the American 
suggestions were adopted ,♦ but this may be fairly inferred from the terms 
in which they are spoken of, as having received u much care and 
lion," and having been 44 closely and carefully 


4l 


cases 


h 


t* 




from 




iTFTI 
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recognized on the margin many of the American 
changes. 

o 

The Appendix consists of two parts. The first 
contains fourteen classes of passages, and implies 
general rules; 1 * the second suggests about three hun¬ 
dred specific changes or alternate renderings. The 
former require many alterations in the text; the 
latter are mostly of the same nature as the marginal 
notes, and might have been distributed to the sev¬ 
eral passages if the English Company had thought 
proper to do so. The most important have already 
been discussed in the preceding pages, especially the 
archaisms. We will only notice the first and the 
twelfth of the general rules. 3 


1. Tub Titles and Headings or Books. 

“Omit the word ‘Saint’ from the title of the Gospels and the Revela¬ 
tion of John, the word ‘the Apostle’ from the title of the Pauline Epistles, 
and 4 Paul the Apostle’ from the Epistle to the Hebrews, the word ‘(Ion- 
era! ’ from the title of the Epistles of James, Peter, I John, And Jude.' 1 


The Committee had no express authority to revise 
the titles of the books, and hence the English Com¬ 
pany retained those given in the Authorized Version 
as printed in 1611. But the American Company 


1 In Rule Xni, the reference to “Col, i. 3” ought to be stricken out, 

because the Revisers read rip irarpl without the intervening jem of 
the ter (us receptus. 

3 For a fuller vindication of the Appendix, see the writer’s addition al 
chapter in the American edition of Dr. Roberts’s Companion (o (he Revised 
7>ew Testament, pp. 192-200, and in an article contributed to “Christian 
Opinion and Revisionist" (Lond., Nos. 22 and 23, June, I8S2'), also two 
articles of Dr. Timothy Dwight in the 44 N. Y. Independent" for May 19 

and May 26,1861. 
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embraced this opportunity to conform the titles to 

the ancient authorities and critical editions of the 
Greek text, und to make them consistent. Their 

conclusions were determined by the following con¬ 
siderations : 

(«.) There is no documentary evidence whatever 
for the title "Saint ' 9 The best Greek and Latin 
MSS. (x, H, 1), a, b, e, q, etc.) read simply: “ Accord¬ 
ing to Matthew " (Kara Ma$£a7ov), or u The Gospel 
according to Matthew ” (EeuyytAiov to koto 

Some of later date add the title to the book (not the 

■ 

author): “ The Holy Gospel according to Matthew . 

(/a) The technical ecclesiastical ubc of “Saint" as 
one of u spiritual nobility or aristocracy distinct 
from ordinary Christians, is not biblical, but belongs 
to a inucli later age. The sacred writers apply the 
term iiyioc to nil believers, ns being separated from 
the world, consecrated to God, and destined for holi¬ 
ness. See Horn. i. 7; xii. 13; xvi. 15; 1 Pvt. ii. 

Acts ix. 13, 32, 41; Judo 3. In the text of the 

New Testament tho apostles and their disciples arc 

simply called by their names, and this ought to be 
sufficient. They themselves would protest against 
the claim to exclusive saintship; nor should we, on 
the other hand, put them on a level witli the innu¬ 
merable saints of later ages. They stand far above 
them. 

(<*.) Tho Authorized Version is inconsistent: it 
prefixes tho title “&z?n4” to the Gospels and to 
Revelation, but omits it in tho Acts and Epistles, as 
if James, Peter, and Paul were not saints as well as 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, or as if the St. John of 


M.V 
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the Gospel and of the Revelation were not the same 
as the John of the Epistle 

of course, an inadvertency. The Bishops’ Bible 
tained the title “Saint” from the Vulgate in twcn- 

_ c 

ty-six books of the Xew Testament; the Geneva 

Bible consistently omitted it in all; the tirst edition 
of the Authorized Version of 1611 omitted it in all 

but five. 

(d.) The title “ Apostle 

the oldest Greek MSS. (x, 

p>y. 

though some insert “of Paul,"* or 
Paul” or 
the title “ Apostle 

well as to Paul, and should be given to all or none. 
Here, too, the Authorized Version is strangely in¬ 
consistent or careless in omitting “the Apostle'' in 
the heading of the Catholic Epistles and the Epistles 
to the Galatians, Titus, and Philemon, while insert¬ 
ing it in all the other Pauline Epistle 

(e.) The present title of the Epistle to the Hebrews 

(“the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews") 

prejudges the open question of the authorship of 

this anonymous epistle. The best MSS. (x, A, B, K) 
read simply, “To the Hebrews” (fl/ooc r E/3pmouc)* 

The majority of modern scholars regard it as the 
production of a pupil or friend of Paul. The opin¬ 
ions of the ancient Church were divided on the 
question of authorship between Paul, Luke, Barna¬ 
bas (and Clement of Rome). A translator has no 

right to decide that question in the absence of docu¬ 
mentary evidence. 


The inconsistency is 


a. 


re 


is likewise wanting in 
B, C), which read sim- 
'lo the Homans” (npoc 'Pwjuatoue), etc., al- 

of the Apostle 

Moreover. 




U 


tt 


of the holy Apostle Paul. 

belongs to Peter and John as 


U 






S. 
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( J ’.) Tlio title u General ” (“ Catholic ,” icaS'oAurr/) 
of tlio Epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude is 

likewise of later date, and omitted by critical editors. 
It is misleading, and applies no more to those Epis¬ 
tles than to Ephesians and Hebrews, which have an 
encyclical character; while the second and third 

Epistles of John arc each addressed to an individual. 

An objection will be made to this part of tlio 
Appendix by those who deem it reverent to retain 
the time-honored “Saint” in connection witli the 
evangelists and apostles. But then, let us at least 
be consistent, and use it uniformly, or drop it alto¬ 
gether. The sacred writers must bo our standard 
of reverence, and they speak of each other simply 

as JMatthetc, jMarky Luke, John , Peter , and Paul. 
The highest order of merit and distinction needs no 
epithet of honor. 


' 1 . Renpkmno of Thumb Denotino Coins. 

“Lot aff<tnpto \> (Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. G) be traushtcil ‘/Minty,’ ami 

<hjKif>nu' * shilling,’ except in Malt, xxii. 10; Mark xii. 15; Luke xx. ‘J4, 

where the name of the coin, ‘a should be given," 

The rendering of coins in our English Version is 
very objectionable, and makes a false impression 

upon the popular reader. “ Mite” may be retained 

for Acirroe (the eighth part of an aatrapt oi*, or ace , 

half a quadram , or about one fifth of one cent), and 
farthing ” for ko Spavriic (quadratic, the fourth part 
of an ace, equivalent to two mites, £uo AtimS), as in 
Mark xii. 42, “a poor widow cast in two mites which 
make a farthing.” But the more valuable coins are 
mischievously perverted and belittled. Bishop Light- 
foot, ono of the most influential of the English Re 


U 
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viscrs, lias shown this so well that I can do no better 

than quote him in full justification of the American 

view. 


He says: 


“Why affffopiov, the late Greek diminutive used fur the as, of which 
therefore, the KoSpdvrtw is a fourth part, should still be translated i 
farthing (which elsewhere represents Kocpavrijc) rather than it i 

difficult to sec (Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. G). 

scale, the disproportion between the value of the original and the English 
substitute increases. Thus the denarius, a silver piece of the value orig¬ 
inally of ten and afterward of sixteen ases, is always rendered a penny. 
Its absolute value, as so much weight in metal, is as nearly as possible the 
same as the French franc. Its relative value as a purchasing power, in 

an age and a country where provisions were much cheaper, was considera¬ 
bly more. Now it so happens that in almost every case where the word 
hjvdpiov occurs in the New Testament it is connected with the iden of a 

liberal or large amount; and yet in these passages the English rendering 
names a sum W'hich is absurdly small. Thus the Good Samaritan, whose 
generosity is intended to appear throughout, on leaving, tabes out ‘two 
pence,’ and gives them to the inn-keeper to supply the further wants of 

the wounded mnn. Thus, again, the owner of the vineyard, whose liber¬ 
ality is contrasted with the niggardly, envious spirit, the ‘evil eye’ of 
others, gives, os a day’s wages, 1 a penny ’ to each man. It is unnecessary 
to ask what impression the mention of this sum will leave on the minds 
of nil uneducated peasant or shopkeeper of the present day. Even at the 
time when our Version was made, and when wages were loner, it must 

have seemed wholly inadequate. The inadequacy again appears, though 

not so prominently, in ‘ the two hundred pence,’ the sum named as insuf¬ 
ficient to supply bread to the five thousand (Mark vi. 37; John vi. 7), ami 
similarly in other cases (e. g. t Mark xiv. 5; John xii. 5; Luke vii. 41). 

Lastly, in the Book of the Revelation (vi. G), the announcement, which in 
the original implies famine prices, is rendered in our English Version 

measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley for a penny.’ 
The fact is that the word xoivrE, here translated ‘ measure,’ falls below the 
amount of a quart, while the w'ord Srjvaptov, here translated ‘a penny,’ 
approaches toward the value of a shilling. To the English reader the 

words must convey the idea of enormous plenty.” 




And as wc advance in the 


A 


A Fresfy Revision of the English Neto Testament, London, 1871 

pp. 165-1G7; Amer. ed. (Harpers), 1873, pp. 141-143. 
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But in this case, again, the scholarship of the 
English Revisers was overruled by the timid con¬ 
servatism of tliu majority, and custom was allowed 

to prevail against truth. So the “farthing'* was 
retained twice for uaaaptov (Matt. x. 2D; Luke xit. 
<>), and twice for Ko£pni'riK' (Matt. v. 20; Mark xii. 
42), and the “penny'* (with “jwnce” and “penny¬ 
worth") for Sqvaptov in fifteen places. Where the 
penny occurs for the first time, Matt, xviii. 28, the 
marginal note is added with killing effect on the 
text: “The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth 
about eight pence half-penny,” i.e.^ in plain Saxon, 
worth eight and a half times more than the text in¬ 
dicates. Blit in all other passages the reader, unless 
he looks up that marginal note, will still be at a loss 
to understand how a penny or two cents can be fair 
wages for a day’s labor, or a liberal gift to save a 
sick man, or a famine price for a whole measure of 
wheat and three measures of barley. 

Yet, in justice to the English refusal of so reason¬ 
able a change, it should bo remembered that it is 
impossible, without circumlocution, to find a precise 
idiomatic equivalent in English for the Greek ? 
ptov and the Latin denarius. Sometimes a little 
matter gives grcAt trouble. This is an instance. 
The inevitable penny was discussed over and over 

again in the Jerusalem Chamber and in the Bible 
House. The English Company at an early 6tage 
was about to adopt the Anglicized form “ denary,” 
when the late Dean Alford killed it by the humor¬ 
ous objection that denary might bo mispronounced 

deanery, and give riso to the jest that the Revisers 


4 4 
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sold a deanery for a penny. 

would be “ eight pence and a half,” 
single coin. “ Six pence 

better, but falls short of the full value, 
would Englishmen tolerate 
would Americans intrude their 
The Americans wav 

silverling “ draeh m a 
denar .” The Latin “denarius 


The precise rcnderin 

but this is no 

in this respect would do 

Still less 

sixteen cents,'’ nor 
coins into the Bible. 


O 




?? 


u 


ercd between “shilling” “franc,' 

denarhts 


» a 


it 




denary, 

with a marginal 


33 


u 




Lk 


55 


explanation, would have been 

but for the passages where the word occurs in the 
plural (Matt, xviii. 2S; Marl 
vii. 41: 


unanimously adopted 


vi. 37; xiv. 5; Luke 
x.35; John vi. 7; xii. 5); for denarii sounds 
too much like Latin for an English Bible. They 
agreed at last upon “shilling” but would prefer any 
other of the proposed renderings to “jfetmy. 
shilling is not absolutely correct, but is a genuine 
English silver coin, and docs not convey the idea of 
a ridiculous!} 7 small sum. There can be no doubt 
whatever that, if found in the old version, shilling 
would have been retained by both Companies. 




A 


THE PUBLIC VERDICT. 

The Revision is subject to the verdict of the 
Christian public, which will be pronounced by the 
official action of chnrches and Bible societies. In 
England an Act of Parliament or Order of Council 
may be necessary in addition to the votes of the 

Convocations of Canterbury and York before it can 

be used in public worship. All other churches can 
act independently, or leave the matter with minis¬ 
ters and congregations. If approved, the Revision 
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will gradually supersede the old version; if reject¬ 
ed, it will still remain a most important help for the 
private uso of ministers and Hiblc readers, and bo 
made the basis of some future revision ; and such re¬ 
vision will become inevitable in ease of rejection; for 
the churches will never be contented with the version 

of 1011 after all its innumerable defects have been 

mado known. “ Revolutions never go backward. 

The American Appendix will be printed, accord¬ 
ing to agreement, in every copy of the University 

editions till the expiration of the term of fourteen 
years— i . e. 9 till May, 1S95. If approved, it will be 
incorporated in the text, if not, it will be dropped. 
Thu Church of England is not likely to surrender 

her love for the archaic forms of language, as 
which ” for “ who,” “ bo ” for “ are,” “ Ghost ” for 
Spirit,” “devils” for “demons,” “wot” and “wist 
for “know” and “knew,” etc., but she may possibly 
give to tho specific renderings a place among the 
marginal notes, though they are already very nu¬ 
merous. Of English critics, some sublimely ignore 
tho Appendix, 1 some approve it, 1 none has con- 




U 




u 


1 So Demi Ilurgon, Canon Cook, ami even Mr. Humphry in bis Com 

menUiry on the Reristd Version* One of the advene critics naively con 

fosses that till the vear 188*2 he 

* 

anv eminent biblical scholars ami critics in America. 


happily ignorant of the existence of 


u/T 


1 Dr. Angus, one of the English Revisers, says: “The first three sug¬ 
gestions of the American Committee ought in consistency to be accepted.” 
ami speaks favorably of the rest. A critic iu the I .on «Ion A tkenaum (May 
28, 1881) says; “Several of the recommendations of the American Com¬ 


mittee might have been adopted with advantage. The general excellence 
of the suggestions of the American Revisers is undoubted, and they ought 
not to have been so often neglected.' 1 Mr. Thoms, the compiler of the 
Complete Concordance to the Arriad IVrsion «/Me .V 


Trsfitmrtit, Pub- 
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demned it. In the United States public opinion 
seems unanimously in favor of the American readings 

and renderings. 1 Several editions have already incor¬ 
porated them into the text with an Appendix reversed; 
but such a reductio ad absurdum does great injus¬ 
tice to the English Revisers, for they only retained 
certain words and phrases of the old usage which is 
still preferred by the majority of Englishmen. 11 


lisked under ike A uthoidzafion of Oxford and Cambridge L’uirersities 

(London, 1882), notices the American suggestions throughout, and says 

(Preface, p. vii.) that “ most of them are very valuable, mid deserve far 
better treatment than to be relegated to the end of the book without so 
much as a reference mark in the text to indicate their existence*” 

] A very competent Greek scholar, Professor W, Tyler, ILL)., says 
(in the “Bibliotheca Sacra,” Andover, January, 1882, p. 1G1): “We think 
Lhe feeling is wide in Great Britain, and it is almost universal in this 
country, that the greater part of the changes which were proposed by the 
American Committee and rejected by the Anglican Committee should 
have been accepted, and that consistency, not less than the intrinsic merits 
of the proposed emendations, required their adoption.” 

- The following are specimens from the Appendix in one of these 

Americanized editions: 

American Edition. 

<( List of Readings and Renderings 
preferred by the English Committee, 


LTxivEnsrrY Edition, 

“ List of Readings and Renderings 

preferred by the American Commit¬ 
tee ^ recorded at their desire. 

IL Strike out 1 the Apostle 1 from 

the title of the Pauline Epis- 

■ 

ties, ami ‘ of Paul the Apostle ' 
from the title of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; strike out 

the word l Geiiejal' from the 
title of the Epistles of James, 
Peter, 1 John,and Jude; and 
let the title of the Revelation 

The Revelation of John 


II. In the title of the Pauline 

Epistles (except those to the 
Galatians, Titus, and Phile¬ 
mon) insert % tke Apostle;' in 

the title of the Epistle to the 

Hebrews insert 1 of Paul the 
Apostle;' in the title of the 
Epistles of James, Peter, 1 
John, and Jude insert the 
word ‘ General;' and let the 
title of the Revelation run, 
4 The Revelation of S. John the 
Divine.' 
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‘V. 


n 


It is barely possible that there may be ultimately 
two standard editions, an English and an American. 

Hut these would bo only two slightly different re¬ 
censions of one and the same revised version (as we 

have different editions of the Greek text), and the 

changes will no inoro affect the unity of the version 

than the differences of English and American spel¬ 
ling now affect the unity of the English language. 
On the contrary, the essential unity will be all the 
more apparent and effective for the variety in un¬ 
essential details. 

Am tone an Eurriox. 

ilf. Wherever ‘ Iloly Hfriril 

rurn, ftiilMtituifl ‘ Hohf dhoti,' 

<-W|>t in Mark iii. 29, Luke 
ii. 2ii, 2(1; iv. I; x. 21; xi. IS; 
xii. 10, 12; John i. 33; xiv 
2(i; Ann ii. 4; vi. A; 1 Cur. 
xii. 9; K| rites. i. 13; iv. 80; 1 
Them. iv. H; Jude 20. 

VI. Use ‘ rAirA * of persons as well 

a» ‘ trho ' or 1 that;' 1 bn 

as ‘»ire* in the present indica¬ 
tive ; 1 trot* or 1 wist' as well as 
Anoir ’ or 

for * drag' 


University Edition. 

HI. For ' Holy G’AosC adopt uni¬ 
formly the rendering ‘Holy 

SpiriC 




VI. Snbari lute modem forms of 

speech fur ihe following ar 
cl) a ism s, vil, ' wAo ’ or 1 that 

for 4 irAiVA * when used of per 
sons; ‘ore* for 'be' in the 
present indicative ; 4 Awotr 

for * iro/,* * wist ;* 'drag' 
or 'drag away' for 4 hale' 
VII. Substitute for 4 dn-tf’ ( 4 drnb') 

tbo word 4 demon ' ( 
wherever the latter word is 

given in the margin (or repre¬ 
sents the Greek words tai - 

tai/iovtov); and for 

(or devils') 




well 


r;V 






and 'mn 


} 
















VII. Substitute for ‘demon' ('de¬ 
mons') the word 'devil' {'dev¬ 
ils'), nnd for ‘ demoniac ’ 
jxi settled with a demon ' (‘ de¬ 
mons') substitute 
with a devil' (*devils 






) 














^4 


* _ 1 * 


substitute either 








t 


F 






£1 


I 1 ! 


I ■ 
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But whatever may be the ultimate fate of the 

American Appendix, it is of very little account as 
compared with the text of the Revision as it now 
stands. It is a matter of wonder and congratulation 

o 

that two distinct Companies of scholars of various 
denominations and schools of theological thought, 
divided by the ocean, and representing two inde¬ 
pendent and high-minded nations, should have ar¬ 
rived, after several years of unbroken and conscien¬ 
tious labor, at sueli harmonious conclusions in the 
translation of their most sacred book, which is recog¬ 
nized by both as their infallible guide in all matters 

of Christian faith and duty. 

The Anglo-American Revision is the noblest 
monument of Christian union and co-operation in 
this nineteenth century. 

And herein is the finger of Providence, and the 
best guarantee of ultimate success. The Revisers 
of 1881 will ere long be forgotten, like their prede¬ 
cessors of 1611, and some of them have already 
passed beyond the reach of praise or blame: but 
their united work will live until it is superseded by 

a better one. , ^ 






LIST OF PRINTED EDITIONS OF 

THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Professor Isaac II. IIall. New York. 


Note. —The following list consists of the “ Index I. Editio- 
mim" from the Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti Graci , Brunsvigw, 

1872 (pp. 289-301), by Professor Eduard Recbs, D.D., of 

Htrussburg, with a few bruckctcd remarks or additions, und 
n * to murk the more noted, nr the epoch-making publica¬ 
tions; omitting, however, the Gospel Harmonics ami other 
mere portions of the N. T. Editions not enumerated (or not 
known) by Iteuss, but within his plan, are added in brackets, 
in chronological place. 

A supplementary list of editions published siuce 1870, the 

date of his compilation, is added, down to the present time. 

The plan of Dr. Iteuss included ail published editions of 
the entire N. T., together with such larger portions thereof 
(Gospels. Harmonics,Epistles, etc.) us exhibited editorial care 

in text or form, but omitting uncritical school-books. He 
also omitted published copies of MS3., and editions based on 
a single M9. Repetitions of the same edition, with changes 
only in the title-page, or by minute corrections in tbe text, 
were denoted by the same number in tbe ‘‘Index," but put¬ 
ting tho repeated number in parentheses. This method is 
followed here also, as far ns his numbers reach or apply. 

It is not claimed that this list is perfect, but diligence 1ms 
been exercised to make it as complete as possible. 

The number of Harmonies and other forms of the Four 
Gospels, omittod, ns above Btated, from the list of Dr. Reuss, 

is about fifty; while that of other portions of the N. T. is 

rather less than twenty-flve. A list of each, supplemented 
aud continued to the present time, would add At least half as 
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many more Harmonics, etc., and more than quadruple the 

number of other portions of the N. T. 

Estimating each edition of the entire Greek N. T. at 1000 
copies, the whole number of copies printed would exceed 
1,000,000, besides a vast multitude of repetitions, etc., which 
are bevond the reach of estimate. 


I. EDITIONS OF THE ENTIRE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 

FROM 1614 TO 1870. 


List of Reuss enlarged. 

(The numbers are Reuss's; editors' mimes in small capitals; publishers' iu 

heavy type; places of publication id italics .) 

♦1. 1514. Biblia polyglotta Complutmsia. fol. [Card. Ximenks. 

Alcala. The first printed, published 1522.] 

*2. 1516. Erasmi I. gr. lat. Basil. Froben. fol. [The first pub¬ 
lished. 

*3. 1518. 

4. 1519. 

5. 1521. 

•6. 1522. 

admitted. 

7. 1524. Cephalffii. Argent. 8. 

8. 1524. Bebelii I. Basil. 8. 

9. 1627. Erasmi IV. gr. Iat. Basil. Froben. fol. [With Vulg.] 

10. 1531. Bebelii II. Boat 8. 

11. 1531. BefiCii. Lovan. 8. 

13. 1534. Colinad. Baris. 8. [Tlio first attempt at a critical 

edition.] 

14. 1536. Erasmi V. gr. lnt. Basil. Froben. fol. 

15. 1535. Bebelii III. Basil. 8. 

16. 1536. Valderi. Basil. 32. [The first miniutu re-si zed.] 

18. 1538. Flatezi I. Basil . 8. 

19. 1538. 

only part of the N. T.] 

20. 1540. Flateri II. Basil. 8. 

21. 1641. (al. 1639,1540.) Erasmi VI. gr. lat. Basil Froben. fol. 

22. 1541. (al. 1642.) Erasmi VII. gr. lat Basil. Froben. fol. 

23. 1541. Brylingeri I. gr. lat Basil. 8. 

24. 1542. Brylingeri II. gr. Iul Basil. 8. 


j 


Biblia gr. Aldina. Vend. fol. 

Erasmi II. gr. lat. Basil. Froben. fol. 

Gerbklii. JJagcnocs. Ansbelm. 4. 

Erasmi III. gr. lat. Basil. Froben. fol. [1 John v. 7 

The basis of the text us reetptus, except in Revelation.] 


. de Sabio II. Venet. 8. [Ed. I., 1533, contained 


7-*T‘ 
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56, 1563, Voegelini I. gr. lnt. Lips* 8. 

57. 1563 (1564). Voegelini. II. Lips. 8. 

. gr. lat. Lips. 8. 


1564. Brylingeri XVI 

Jo. Crispini II. (Gnirv.) 16. 

Jo. Crispini II. (6V>jct.) 16. 

Bkzj: major. 1. gr. lat. ((?rnrr.) Steph. fol. 

Rez£ minor. I. gr. lnt. (Geucv.) Steph. 6. 
Voegelini III. gr. lnt. Lips. 8, 

Froschoveri III. Tiynri. 8. 

Brylingeri XVII. gr. hit. Basil. 8. 

My.7.£ minor. II. gr. lat. (6 Vh<t.) Steph. S. 
Bob. Stephani jun. Paris. 

(06.) 1569. Bob. Stephani jud. Paris. 16. 

67. 1569. Trf.meli.ii triglot ton. (GYtxv.) Steph. fol. 

68. 1570. Flacm! I. Perna. Basil, fol. 




59, 1564. 
(59.) 1565. 
*60. 1565. 
61. 1565. 
6*2. 1565. 

63. 1566. 

64. 1566. 

65. 1567. 

66. 1568, 


69. 1570. Voegelini IV. gr. lat. Lips. 8. 

70. 1571. Brylingeri XVIII. gr. hit. Basil. 8. 

(67 ) 1571. Tremellii triglotton. Lttyd. fol. 

*71. 1571. Biblia polvgloltft. Antwerp. Flantin. fol. [Antwerp 

Polvglott.] 

72. 1572. Plantini I. gv. lat. Antwerp. to\. 

73. 1573. 

74. 1574. 

1574. 

76. 1576. 


Plantini II. Antwerp. 8. 

Plantini III. Antwerp. 3 
Vignonii I. (6Vn«\) 16. 

Hk.nr. Stephani 1. (GVm«t.) 16. [Preface contains 

his celebrated essay on the style of the Gr. X. T.] 

77. 1577. Brylingeri XIX. gr. lat. Basil. 8. 

78. 1578. Steinmanni I. gr. lat. Lips. 8. 

9. 1580. Bkz^e minor. III. gr. lat. ((renri'. Steph.) 8. 

1581. Buryis Araeonrnsium. fol. [Same as No. 7 

Bezjs major. II. gr. lat. (Gcttev . 

81. 15S2. Steinmanni II. gr. lnt. Lips. 8. 

Plantini IV. gr. lat. Antwerp. 8. 

SelflBChii I. gr. lat. Viicb. 8. 

Jegeri. gr. lnt. Amst. 8. 

Plantini V. gr. lat, Antwerp. fol. 

Vignonii II. (Gnm>.) 16. 

Boderiani triglotton. 

BonERiANt triglotton. Part.'!. 

Oetenii I. Basil. 8, 




75. 










Steph.) fol. 


80. 


82. 1583. 

83. 1583. 
(83.) 1583. 

84. 1584. 

85. 1584. 
*86. 1584. 
(86.) 1586. 

87. 1586. 

88. 1567. 


Paris. Prevotean. 4. 


Bono. 4. 


I 


IIenr. Stephani II. ( Genev.) 16. 
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80. 1687. VaatroUarii. Lond. 16. [First Or. X.T. pub. in Eng.] 

00. 1587. VlgnOHli III. (Gmrv.) 16. 

01. 16NH. Oatanii II. gr. lat. Haul. H. 

02. 1588. 

? 1688. 


III. gr. tut. /.if*. 8. 

. [gr. lat. Mascl). ] G't-urr. fol. [Sams as No. 80?] 

09. 15KH. Hez^ major. III. gr. lat. ( Gmrv. | 

8taph.)fol. 

•(03.) 1689. Hkzjk major. III. gr. lat. {Sine 
l orv et tt/poy. Red Genev. fiteph.) fol. 

•[(03.) 1 r>K0. Dkzj; major. III. gr. lat. Genev. 

r. Bteph. fol.] 

04. 1590. Ukz.e minor. IV. gr. lat. ( Gmev. Tign< 

? in On. Plan Uni an a. Antwerp. B. [Doubtful.] 

05. 1591. Haphalangii I. Lugd. Bat. 32. 
on. 1591. 

07. 1592. JjondineiuU 
08. 1592. 

ion. 1591. Voogallni V. gr. Int. JJp». H. 

101. 1595 (1504). Voegallnl VI. hip*. 8. 

102. 1590 (vol aiitca). Biholll. gr. lat. Argent. 8. 

103. 159(1. polthanil. gr. Int. Franco/. 8. 

104. 1390. Woldkri trilinguia. JIamb. Luolni. fol. 

105. 1397. ltililin gr. Wooheliana. Franco/, fol. 

(51.) 1397. 

•10(1. 1398. 






1 


_J 


L 


[With No. 108, 

the chief basis of 
our A. V. N. T.l 


LITE 


. 6 . 


ri I. gr. lat. Lipa. 9. 

. 16. 




n 


r "i 


r i 


. r 


iiUJ 


L" J 


. gr. lat. Cohn. 


. 8 . 




4»iTT\ il il 




_ini. gr. lat. Lttgd. H. 

HezvE major. IV. gr. lat. ( Gmrv.) 




fol. [See 


■J-1 


No, 08.] 

•(106.) 1698. Beza major. Sine loco et tppog. fol. [Other varie* 
tics exist.] 

107. 1399. Biblia Gommollnlana. gr. lat. Heidelh. fol. 

108. 1599. Oommelini. gr. lat. (Ifeiddb.) 8. 

(108.) 1509. Vlneentli. gr. lat. Lugd. 8. 

(108.) 1699. 

109. 1590. 


Genev. gr. Int. 8. 

I. gr. lat. Lugd. 8. 

II. gr. lat. Li pa. 8. 


110. 1390. 

•111. 1 699. H fttem dodecaglotton. Korvmb. fol. 

112. 1600. WMhelU II. Frauen/. 16. 

113. 1601. 'Weohelil III. Franco/, fol. 

114. 1601. 


II. Ijugd. Bat. 48. 
(108.) 1602. Commalinl. gr. lat ( Ueideib.) 8. 

115. 1602. Hutteri tetrnglotton. Xorimb. 4. 

116. 1604. P. Stephan 1 1. (<?om\) 16. 


r.35 
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Bezjs minor. V. gr. lnt. (Gencv . Vignon.) 8. 
Selflflchii II. gr. lat. Viteb. Souberlich. 8. 
(118.) 1606. Selflflchii II. gr. lat. Viteb. Souberlich. 8. 

? 1 i*0S>. Raphelengii. gr. lat. Lugd. Bat. 8. 

(1609.) Lond. 8,] 

120. 1609. 

121. 1609. 

122. 1609. 

123. 1609 

124. 1610. 

125. 1611. 

126. 1611. 

(126.) 1611. 

127. 1612. 

128. 1612. 

129. 1613. Raphelengii IV. gr. lat Lugd. Bat. 8. 

130. 1614. Lrnixi trilinguis. Rost. Pedanus. 4. 

Li'bixi trilinguis. Amst. Janson. 4. 

Vigilonii IV. Genev. 10. 

II L'tteri tetrnclotton. ..-Dnst 4. 


117. 1604. 

118. 1605. 


C 


Roverii I. gr. lat. (Gr/ur.) fol. 

Roverii II. gr. lnt. Aurcl. AUobrog. 8. 
Roverii III. (Genre.) 24. 

Stoerii I. gr. lnt. ((/«ht.) 12. 

Roverii IV. gr. lnt. „4ure/. AUobrog. 16. 
Harsyi II. gr. lnt. Lugd. 16. 

Bez.£ minor. VI. gr. lat. ( Gencv. Vignon.) 8. 
Bez.£ minor. VI. gr. lat. ({?«!«>. Crispin.) 8. 
Raphelengii III. Lugd. Bat. 3 

8am. Crispini I. gr. lat. Gencv. 12. 


•» 


(130.) 1614. 

131. 1615. 

(115.) 1615. 

(107.) 1616. Biblia Commeliniana. gr. lat. (Heidelb.) fol. 

133. 1617. 
as Vignon.] 

(130.) 1617. 

134. 1618. 

135. 1618. 

136. 1619. 

137. 1619. 

(137.) 1619. 

138. 1619. 

(138.) 162‘\ 

(138.) 1620. 

139. 1622. Gergani. Borheck. 4. [For use in Greece.] 

140. 1622. Billii. Lond. 8. [R. Whittaker.] 

141. 1622. Sam. Crispini II. gr. lat. (Gewcr.) 12. 

143. 1623. Selflflchii IV. gr. lnt. Vitd>.B. 

*144. 1624. Elxevirorum [ Elieviriorum ] I. Lugd. Bat. 24. 
[European textus receptus, though not so called till after 1033.] 

145. 1625. Stoerii II. gr. lnt. Genev. 12. 

[(158.) 1625. Buokii. Cantab. 8.] 

(130.) 1626. Lc bin i trilinguis. Boat. Ferber. 4. 




. Stephani II. S. Crispin. (Gencv.) 16. [Text same 




Ludini trilinguis. Host. Hallerfeld. 4 . 
JIafesrrfferi. gr. lat. Tub. Werlin. 4. 
Selflflchii III. gr. lat. Viteb. Seuberlich. 8. 
Roverii V. gr. lnt. ( Gencv. ) fol. 

Roverii VI. gr. lat. Aurcl. AUobrog. 8. 

Roverii VI. gr. lnt. Sine loco. S. 

Roverii VII. Col. AUobrog. 4. 

Roverii VII. Col. AUobrog. 4. 

Roverii VII. Gencv. 4. 
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140. 1020. [Henriei Laur(entiiX n0/ J Ltwil I- gr- laL Anut. 8. 

147. 1027. Btoerll III. gr. lat. timtv. t. 

149. ]H2H. TonrneaU I. (G'rMtf.) 24. 

(141*.) 1H2H. Toarneiii I. Aurrl. AUoi>rixj. i4. 

lot). 102N. TonrDMll II. trillIIguilt. timer. H. 

1,11. 102H, Juno nil. Kttian.'A'i. [The muaUcst over publish ed. 

except Nn. 400.] 

152. 1028. Morin I bibliu gncca. Pari*, ful. [4 cdJ. ; Sonniua 

Choppi'lct, Muon, and A. Stcph.] 

(150.) 1021). . 

153. 10211. Weoholii IV. Panov. 12. 

*154. 1020, 1033. BUilia polvglotta Paririensta. VitrA fol. 

* 103o. JuuwmiL A nut. 16. 

(137.) 1031. Roverii [VI.] gr. lot. Aurei. Allobrog . 8. 

155. 1032. JanaauU I. Anut. 16. 

150. 1032. JM. Criipini. (tienev.) 16. 

(150 ) 1022. TooraMil III. 16. 

157. 1032. Toarnesil IV. (timer.) 24. 

158. 1032. 

15V. 1032. (tuMioM. gr. Int. Part*. 

* 100. 1023. Elaevlroram [ Elae virtorum, ami ho No. 167] II. Lugd. 
Bat. 24. [The famouH trztne recr/due.] 

101. 1033. Whittaker!. Land. 8. [ 

102. 1033. Blaeoil. Anut.Wl. 

163. 1033. Bel 

[ 1035(?). 

164. 1638. Cvrilli Llcakis bilinguis. Sine loco. [With the 
first Modern Greek version.] 

165. 1639. 

106. 1039. 


II. Oenev. 8. 




. Cunfahr. H. 


i -TTLill 


. fol. 


l h7T7pi 


vir] 


1 V. gr. lat. Viteb. 8. 

. 4.] 




II. A nut. 10. 


tl 




*}* 


III. A met. 8. 

(152.) 1041. Morin i bibliu gnccn. Pari*. 

167. 1041. 

(161.) i«41. 

168. 1042. 

109. 1642. 

1643. Amtierd. 8. [Henr. 

170. 1645. Bokclkri I. Argent. 

172. 1047. [Laarentil, no/] 

173. 1048. Fterii. JW. 12. 

176. 1052. DanieUs II. Band. 12 

Land. 32.] 


fol. 


i; 


Else vir o ram 111. Lugd. Bat. 24. 

. Lugd. Bat. 

I. gr. lat. Cantabr. fol. 

Mazariniana. Pari*. 


[16331. a 


i: 


in 1 e 


firnnir 


.foL 


let 


k-i 






1 


alb. 24. 




II. gr. lat. Anut. 8. 


I 


1 


f (1652.) 




34 
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177. 1653. 

178. 1853. 

179. 1853. 

180. 1(554, 

(153.) 1655. 

181. 1(556. Elzevirorum [Elzeviriorum,and so below] IV. ,.lmj(/.32, 

182. 1G57. Kirchneri. gr. hit. Lips.iol 

*183. 1G57. Biblia poivglotta Waltoni. Lond. Roycroft. foL 

184. 1G0S. LeerBii II. Rotcrd. 12. 

CL'hcell,e i I. Amst. Elzevir. 12. 

Er. SciiMiDii. gr. lat. Forimb. fol. 

Flacii II. gr. lat. Franco/. Beyer, fol. 

Fiuc^i Comment. Loud. Flesher. fol. 

Boecleri II. Argent. Staedel. 24. 

Witetii I. gr. lat. Viteb. 8. 

Endteri. gr. lat. Franco/. 8. 

Elzevirorum V. ylmsf. 16. 

Bodmeri I. gr. lat. Tiguri. 8. 

Hooi.ii II. Lond. Norton. 12. 

Pearsonii. Cantabr. Field. 12. 

Hampelii. gr. lat. Giss. 4. 

Elzevirorum VI. A rust. 16. 


Danielis III. [IV.] Land. 4. 

RoeteL gr. lat. 8. 
Uoolii I. iAmd . Norton. 12. 

Leereii I. Rotcrd. 12. 

Ammonii. Hamb. 12. 


*185. 1G58. 

186. 1658. 

187. 1G59. 

188. 16 GO. 

189. 1G60. 

190. 1661. 

191. 16(51. 

192. 1062. 

193. 1663. 

194. 1664. 

195. 1665. 

196. 1669. 

197. 1670. 

198. 1671. 

199. 1672. 

1673. 

200. 1673. 

f 196.) 1673. Wii9tii II. gr. let. Franco/, 4, 
(196.) 1673. 'WiiBtii II. gr. lat. Franco/. 8. 

201. 1G74. Holini. Lugd, 12. 

202. 1674. Hoolii IV. Lond. Hearne. 12. 

203. 1674. 

204. 1674. 

205. 1675. 

•206. 1675. 

207. 1675. 

208. 1675. 

209. 1675. 

210. 1677. Bodmeri III. 

211. 1678. Elzevirorum VII. Amst. 16, 

212. 1685. Ci t rcklLjE[ III. Amst. Blaen. 12 

213. 1686. Wiiatii IV. gr. lat. Franco/, 12. 


Bodmeri II. gr. lat. Tiguri. 8. 

IIoolii III. Lond, Ranew. 12. 

Hoolii. Lond, 12. (Wrongly 6uspcctcd by Reuss.)] 

Mont crisis trilinguis. Migeot. 8. 


r 


Redmainii I. Lond. 6. 

Wiiatii III. gr. lat. Franco/. 8. 
Cocceii I. Amst. Van Someren. fol. 
Fkllii. Oxon. Sheldon. 8. 

CurcelljEi II. Amst. Elzevir. 12. 


Leusdenii I. Trajccti. Bmytegelt. 16. 
Psecpo-Lecsdesiana. Trajecti. SmytOgelt. 24. 

Tiguri. 16. 


05 
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Do Id hi hi ia gr&ca. I met. fol. 

Lkl’KOKKH II. Amat. 

Lkuhukmi II. Ixmd. 

OkZKLII. Abotr. 8. 

Cocckii II. Franenf. 

KkCHKMIIEROII I. I/a neb. 

Kkckexhkruii I. f . ijm . 

Pat avion I. Cagnolinl. 10. 

Hud. Lechpenii. Francof. Wttlt. 8. 

(220.) 10US. Krn. LkI'HDEMI. Franco /. 

1603. WiUtU V. gr. lut. Franrof. 12. 

Winklf.ki. gr. pL>m>. Lunch. Upper. 8. 

Keciienbehoii II. Lips. Bio h ter. 12. 

Frickii. Lips. 

(183.) ldPH. Waltom N. T. pnlvpl. hand. Smith 

[Other copies of the X. T. vnl. exist with different titles.] 

liuiH. IiEI'hdknh III. (Wetitenii I.) Amst. 12. 

Iacspkmi III. (Wetitenii I.) gr. lat. Amst. 12. 

Lkchpenii III. (Wetitenii I.) gr. belg. Amst. 12. 

(YRrKi.L;Kt IV. Amst. 

Lki'hi>km[ IV. Lwjd. Hat. 

Wtiatii VI. gr. 1st. Franco/. 12. 

Cantabriffifr. Jefflray. 12. 

1Iooi.ii. Jxtnd. H. (Suspected and omitted by Reu3s.)| 
Cocci: it III. Amst. Blaea. fol. 

Bnddim&nornm. Fd'mh. 10.] 

nil II. Amst. 10. 

Jjondini. Churchill. 8. 

Ijoudin i. Chare hill. 12. 

Fiumkii. Lips. 

Kechkmdergii III. Lips. 

(rRiaoiui, Oxon. Sheldon. fol. 


214. 1087. 
2 IA. 10H8. 

(21 R.) 10HH. 

210, 10HH. 

217 . 108 ( 1 . 

21H. 1001. 

(218.) 1001. 

210 . 1002 . 


16. 


ll 


■ I I 




16. 


fol. 






. 12 . 


1 


d 


. 12 . 




220 . 1002 . 


c.'rn i 


8 . 


221 . 


10 Oil. 
224. 1007. 
22ft. 1007. 


2 2 2 . 


iff. 8. 


. M. 


220 . 


(220.) 1008. 
(220.) 1008. 
227 . 1000 . 

1000. 
1 71K K 
282. 17011. 

1701. 
238. 1701. 

1701. 
234. 17ol. 
23ft. 1701. 

230. 1701. 

237. 1702. 

238. 1702. 
280. 1703. 


(Tin 


. 12 . 


. 24. 


228. 


2 31 . 








. 8 . 


. 12 . 


240. 1703. Pritii I. Lips. 

242. 1704. Qaillea. Farit. 24. 

243. 170ft. Mill. Giss<r. Vnlpiu. 12. 

(243.) 170ft. Maii. gr. germ. Gisstr. Vulpine. 12. 

244. 170ft. 

24ft. 170ft. 

*240. 1707. Millii. Oeon. 

248. 1708. 

(248.) 1708. 


ar 


ICTTI 


12 


Erarui VII. gr. lat. 

II. Land. 8. 


Utgd. 


. fcl 




n 




fol. 




IV. Jlyon. 12. 

IV. gr. lat. 7IoNn. 12. 




: 


r 1 


1 I 
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249. 1708. Beyheri. gr. lat. Goth. 12. 

250. 1709. 

251. 1709. 

O A O 


Prrii II. Lips. Gleditsch. 12. 
Rechenbergh IV. Li/ts. Richter. 12. 
Kvsteri. Jmrf. fol. [Klister's Mill.] 

Kt : $TERI. Jiotrrd. fol. 


. 1710. 

(252.) 1710. 

. 1710. Orphanotrophei I. bilinguis. Hal. 12. 

(249.) 1710. Hanschii. gr. lat. Goth. 12. 

54. 1711 [error for 1709]. 

[First English .attempt at a critical text; 

1711. GerhardiI. ["G.D.T.M.D."] 

(255.) 1711. GerhardiI. A mst. 
ing, etc. The editor was Gerhard tox Mastkiuii.) 

(249.) 1712. Hanschii. gr. lat. Goth. 12. 

50. 1713. Reixeccii quadriliuguis. Lips. Lankisch. fol. 

Maittairii I. Lomt. Tonson. 12. 

Bowteri I. Land. 12. 

Ctprjaxi. Goth. Reyhor 12. 

Emeryi. Paris. 8. 

Leusdexii IV. Lugd. Bat. Lnchtxnane. 24. 

Lyon. SaCy. 32.] 

Wetstenii III. Amst. 12. 




“ 5 3 




We llsi i. gr. eng. Or/. Knapton 4. 

10 parts, 1709-19.] 

4 mst. Wetstein. 8. 


*255. 


Wetstein. 8. [Varied in pa*;. 


O 


1714. 

258. 1715. 

259. 1715. 

200. 1715. 
8 .) 1716 . 

1716. 


*1 










1717. 


261. 

(261.) 1717. Wetstenii III. gr. lat. 

1717. Wilischii. gr. lat. 

263. 1717. Wilischii. gr. germ. 

Bextleii specimen. 

264. 1720. Aboer. 8. 

265. 1 

266. 1722. Voasii I. gr. lat. Lips. 12. 

Kcsteri. Lips. Qleditaoh. fol. 
1724. Vossii II. Lips. 12. 

268. 1724. Pritii III. Lips. Qleditsch. 12. 

269. 1725. Reineccii I. Lips. Breitkopf. 8. 

Patarina II. 

Toaaii III. gr. lat. Lips. 12. 
Bowteri II. Lend. 12. 

1728. Loud. 

Maittairii II. Load. Tonson. 12. 


4ms/. 12. 

Chemnitz, fitoeesel. 8. 

Chant! Hi. StoesMi- & 

Land. 8. 


262. 


1720. 


ii. Paris. 16. 


40 


(252.) 1723. 


267. 


'.1 


. 12 . 


270. 1725. 


o 


1. 


272. 1728. 


pi 


. 8 . 




:<TTC 


273. 


274. 1728. 


1729. (Mach.) gr. ang. Loud. Roberts. 8 

X e checker]. Hal. 


275. 


. S. 




276. 1730. 


U IV. Lips. 12. 


1730. 

1730. Maittairii III. Load. 






i t. 




278 . 
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311. 1753. 

312. 1753. 

313. 1753. 

14. 1753. 

315. 1755. 

316. 1756. Orphanotrophei III. Hal 12. 

(316.) 1756. Orphanotrophei III. gr. germ. Hal 12. 

317. 1756. 

318. 1757. Voasii XL Berol 12. 

(318.) 1757. Voasii XI. gr. lut. Berol 12. 

319. 1758. 

320. 1759. 

321. 1760. 

322. 1761. Voasii XII. gr. lut. Hero/. 12. 

323. 1762. Patavina X, Manfre. 12. 

324. 1762. 

325. 1762. 

326. 1762. Orphanotrophei IV. Hal. 12. 

327. 1763. Bowyeri V. Lond. 12. 

328. 1763. BaBkervillii I. Oxon . Clarend. 4. 

Baakerviliii II. Oxon. Clarend. 8. 
Sciioettoenii II. } r ra(isl Gampert. 8. 

Leusdenii IV. Lurjd. Bat. Luchtmans. 24. 

Rkineccii V. Lips. Breitkopf. 8. 

(Harryi I.) Lond. Bichardaon. 8. 
Bowyeiu VI. Lond. 12, 

Bnddimanorum III. Edinb. 8. 

335. 1772. Wetstenii V. gr. lat. Lugd. Bat. 12. 

Voasii XIII. Berol 12. 

Patavina VII. Manfre. 12. 

Giuesdachu Synopsis I. Hal. 

[Mutt. Marc. Luc.] 

339. 1775. Griesbachii I. Hal Curt. 8. 


Bengelii III. Tubing. Berger. 8. 
Reineccii IV. Lips. Breitkopf 8. 
Goldiiagemi. Mog. Varrentrapp. 

Voaeii X. gr. lat. Berol 12. 
l*a(axuna IV. Manfre. 12. 


r> 


Maittaikii IV. Lond. Tonson. 12. 


Stregncnee. Collin. 8. 
Charnleyi. Gla\g. Foulia. 
Bowyeri IV. 1m nd. 12. 


Patavina VI. ysiitc tgpog.) 12. 

Bengelii IV. Tubing. Berger. 8. 


329. 1763. 


330. 1765. 
(228.) 1765. 

331. 1766. 

332. 1768. 

333. 1770. 

334. 1771. 


1774. 


330. 


337. 1774. 


"338. 1774. 
Cart. 8. 


[Tl icsc two together 

form Griesbaeh 

J first edition.] 


t 


[Joli. Act. Epp. Apoc.] 


Ewingii II. Lublin. 12. 

341. 1775. Orphanotrophei V. Hal 12. 

342. 1775. Maittaiiui V. Lond, Bivington. 12. 

343. 1776. Bengelii V. Tubing. Berger. 8. 

344. 1776. Haioyoodii. Lond. Johneon. 8. [Critical edition of 

some merit, but neglected.] 

(338.) 1776. Giuesbachii Synopsis I. Hal Curt, 8. [Vol. 2. Epp. 
Apoc. 1775.] 
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1770. Ijmd. J. D. Cornish. 8.] 

Gkikbbaciii I, Hal. Curt. 8. [Mu, Me., Lc. not in 

Svnoprtirt; 1775, Job., Act.; vol. 2, Epp., A poo.] 

1777. Ghiesbaciii I. Hat. 

346. 1777. Bowyeri VII. Jjund. 12. 




(339.) 1777. 


4. 


1777. Strtgne*ia. 8. 

Fiscueri. J*rag. 

348. 1778. IIakdyi II. Jjuud. Richardson. 8. 

349. 1778 sqq. Kopril I. Uoetting. Dletrioh- 8. [Sine Eyy.] 
351. 1779. E. Stkpiiasi. Argmi. Stain. 8. 

332. 1782. ScHOETTOENil III. Vratiat. 

*333. 1782-1788. Mattiuei I. gr. 1st. Riga. 

334. 1783. Bowyeri VIII. Lund. Niohols. 4. 

353. 1783. Reixkccii VI. Li}#. Breitkopf. 8. 

.) 1785. Leisdenii IV. Lugd. Bat. Lnchtmans. 24. 

338, I78rt. MaittaIHII VI. Lund. 

*337. 178(1, 1787. 

338. 1787. 

359. 1787. 

3(10. 1783. 

3(11. 1789. 

3(12. 17 90. 

304. 1794. htmdini. 

3(13. 1794. 

300. 1794. 

1794. 




i:C 


347. 1777. 


. 8 . 




T< 


I'fTTTl 


. 8 . 


h. 6. 


h 4 


J 




i :«1 


V* 

4 * « t 




Altxri. Vienna. Da 

iMntotd. Halving. 8. 

Bowyeri IX. Ja»uI. Niohols. 12. 
BtRcnii. [Kvongcliu.] Ham. 

yWni’ina VIII. Bettinolli. 12. 

Berori.1I VI. 7nt»ing. 

. 12 . 

Lmdini. gr. Int. Wingrave. 12 

Dublin ii. 


8 . 


! 


r 1 




4. 


h _ J 


rirTij oTtTT 1 


L 8. 


1 !>■ 




. 12 . 

Bowyeri. Lmd. Niohols. 12. This deranges Reusa'a 

numbering of the Botrycr editions.] 

307. 1795. Schoettokmi IV. Vmtud. 




308. 1700. Patavina IX. Venet. 

309. 1796-1806. Griesbaciiii II. Hal. 

(300.) 1706-1806. Griesbaciiii II. Hal. Cut. 4. 

371. 1707. Km April I. Hal. Orphanot 8. 

1798. WiiiTit. Oxon. 

1798-1808. WuiTlI. Oxon. 2 roll. 8.1 


12 . 






872. 




12 

* i ^« 


iffyormVv. [Alexander. Milluna.j 


373. 1800. 

[First American edition.] 

374. 1800-1802. PadlcsI. Lib. 






8 . 


375. 1801. Londini, 

1801. Bowteri. Load. Niohols. 12. This 
Rcu99's numbering of the Bowyer editions.] 

376. 1803. Lmdini. 


12 

4 i 




1 iT'/J: 


12 . 


I 


Li ill 
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377. 1803-1807. 

378. 1803-1S07. 


GniESBACmi III. Lips. Goeschen. fol. 

Matth^i II. 117/^6. etc. [Matthau, vol. 2, at 
end, says this is an. error for Curtcr I "a Wjwwujw. 1 

Lojidin. gr. lat. Wingrave. 12. 

a. Baedeker. 8. 


379. 1804. 

(358.) 1804. Duisburg 

380. 1804. Paclcs II. Lub. Bohn. 8. 


381. 1805. Biblia gr. 

Oxon. E typ. Clarend. 16.] 

Schotti t I. gr. lat. Lijts. Marker. 8, 

Griesbachii III, Lips . Goecchen. 8. 

385. 1806. [Lecsdeniaxa. gr. lat.] Philadelphia. Bradford. 12. 
[(385.) 1806. [Lecsdeniaxa. gr. only.] Philadelphia. Bradford. 12.] 

386. 1 806. Upsalia. Edman. 8. 

387- 1807. Pdmburgi. Bell. 12. 

388. 1808. Dakinsii. Lond. 12. 

389. 1808. 

390. 1808. 


Oxon. Clarendon. 4. 




1805. 

383. 1805. 

384. 1805. 


Whitii. Oxon. Clarendon. 8. 

Wilsonh, Xeo-Ebor, Wallis. 12. [An error. Wil¬ 
son’s N. T. first appeared in 1 822.] 

391. 1809. 

392. 1809. 

*93. 1809. 

395. 1809. 

396. 1809. 

397. 1810. 

(397.) 1810. 

398. 1810 sqq. 

parts of this edition have different editors’ names; and some parts 
passed to a 3d ed.] 

1810. 

[(388.) 1810. 

399. 1811. 

[(414.) 1811. 

401. 1812. 

(388.) 1812. 

[(380.) 1812. 

402. 1812. 

403. 1813. 

404. 1813. 

405. 1813. 

406. 1813. 

(397.) 1814. 


Londini. Longman. 12. 
Griesdaciiii II. Loud. 


'Kinlay. 8. 

Griesbachiana IIL Cantabr. [.lAm. ] Wells. 8. 

Griesbachiana. gr. lat. Lips. (Linz.) 8. 

Aittoni. Lugd. Bat. Lnchtmans. 12. 

Chelsea, bilinguis. Tilling. 12. 

Londini. bilinguis. Tilling. 12. 

Korpn II. Goett. Dietrich. 8. [The 


M 


various 


Constantinopolitana. 

Dakinsii. Lond. 12.] 
Schotti i II. gr. lat. Lips. 
Dick.ixso.mi. Edinb. 12.] 

Bowteri X. Lond. 






. 8 . 


Dakinsii. Lond. Wilson. 12. 
Paclcs II. Lips. Barth. 8.] 

Gailii I. Paris. Delalain. 12. 
Londini. Bagster. 32. 

Oxonii. Clarendon. 8. 

Galllardi. Genev. 


t 12. 

Knappii II. Hal. Orphanot. 8. 
Londini. bilinguis. Tilling. 12. 
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406. 1H14. [MilliaNa.] Bottonii. 

4 OB. 1614. Gailii II. Puria. 

410. 1614. Jjmdon. Fytt 12. 

ahtricutiana. 

Howyeri XI. Jjoml. 

Valpyi I. Jjotui. 

[ 1810. AlTTOV. Olaagutr. 12.] 

416. 1617, Ultugua. 

414. 1617. Dickinsovii. Edinb. 12. 

41(V. 1616. (ibicbbaCHII II. Land. 

417. 161B. 

416. 181B. 

[(414.) 181B. 

[(397.) 1619. 

410. 1H20. 

420. 1H20. 

(420.) 162U. 

421. 1620. 

422. 1620. 

1H20. 

428. 1621. 

421. 1621. 




onnnS 


1 


12. 




Edinb. 




i (862.) 1614. 
*411. 1610. 
412. 161 tt. 


.11 




kl 


12 . 


. 8 . 




Hi 


. 24. 


nil 


. 8 . 


U 


Londini. bilingui?. Til ling. 12. 

Oxonii. 

Dickinson II. Edinb . 12.] 

Uilinguis. CheUra. Tilling. 12.] 

Paiavina X. 

Hardti 111. Lorul. Blin. 8. 

IIaboyi III. Jjund 

4iAlU.ll III. Paria . 

Tittuanni I. Li jut. 

(Polyglot!.) 

(Iratzu I. gr. lat. Tubing . 

Itihlia gr. Afotqneuaia. 4. 

(868.) 1H21. Daxinhii. Jjond. Wilun. 12. 

(403.) 1621. Gaillarm. Lugtl. Busand. 12. 

621. Aitto.v. OUugutr. 82.] 

621. Lechdemana. gr. lat. Nto .- Kbor . Long. 12.] 

O laxpur. typ. AC ad. 24. 

822. [Uriisbachiana.] Kneelandu. [gr. angl.] Philadd- 

rv. 8. 




12 . 


in. 6. 




,} > ■ 




. 8 . 


12 . 


16. 


fjond. 12. ] 




UUi 




. 8. 


L i- -J 






822. 


426. 

420. 

phite. 

[(426.) 1822. (Griesbachiana.) Kneelandii. (gr. only.) PkiladH- 

ph itr. 

(800.) 1822. W ILBON1I. Hartford. 

428. 1623. Londini. 


I 


. 8 .] 


[error for 


.] 12 . 


n 




I I 


L J 


urr 


. 8 . 


in. 


[(426.) 1828. (Griesbachiana.) Kneelandii. Philaddphitr. 

429. [663.] 1824. [Pseudo - Lsuborn, gr. lat.] Nto-Ebor. 
UnL 12. 

(417.) 1824. /jOfuftnt. bilinguis. Ti 

(428.) 1624. Londini. 

431. 1824. BoissonaDU. Paria. 

432. 1824. Tittuanni II. 

433. 1824. Londini. 


. 8 .] 


VHP 


. 12 . 


. 8 . 








k'J * Iv 


. 12 . 
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KNAPrn III. Hal. Orphanot. 8. 

Knappiana III. 

Yateri. 

Basilar. Thurneisen. 6. 

Londin i . Bagster. 8. 

Boothii. gr. angl. londini. 8. 
o. Wilson 11 . Hartford. Cooke. 12. 

Schotti i III. gr. lat. Lips. Marker. 8 
Cries bach 11 IV. Lips. Goeechen. 8, 

Milliaxa. Oxon . E typ. Clarend. ] 

Valpvi II. Land. Valpy. 8. 

i. Gkatzii II. gr. lat. Jlogunt. Kupferbe.rg. 8. 

Van Essii. gr. lat. Tubing, Fuee. 8. 

446. 1827. Londini. bilinguis. Watta. 8. 

GniESBAcniANA PcitiLzii. [Vol.I.Evv.] Berol Laoe. 8 
44S. 1S27. Paris. Delalain. 12. 

[(3S>0.) 1827. 

450. 1828 

451. 1828. 

452. 1828. 

453. 1828. 


434. 1824. 

435. 1824. 

430. 1824. 

437. 1825. 
(428.) 1825. 

438. 1825. 
(390.) 18 

439. 1825. 

440. 1825. 


Load. Valpy. 8. 
Hal, Gebauer. 8. 


o 




1825. 


442. 1826. 
444. 18 




445. 


1827. 


44 


1827. 


i. 


Wilsonii. Hartford. Cooke. 12.J 

Jjmdini. Pickering'. 64. [Smallest cditioo.l 
Londini. bilinguis. Tilling. 12. 

Llotdii. Oxon. Clarendon. 12. 

Leftsciiii. gr. lat. Lips. Serig. 8. 

(422.) 182S. Tittmanni I. Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 

455. 1S2S[—29]. [Triglotta. Bagsteri.] Loud. Watta. 4. 

1828-30-32. 


IIilariox. bilinguis. Land, 8.] 

(414.) 1829. Dickixsoxii. Edinb. 12. 

(388.) 1829. Dakinsii. Ijond. Cadell. 12. 

456. 1829. Londini. Bagster. 12. 

Greexheldii. Land, Bageter. 32. [Polymicrian.] 

Wilsonii, Hartford. Cooke. 12. 

Wilsoxii. Wallis [error for Towar]. l'hihuklphi<?. 


L 


457. 1829. 

(390.) 1829. 

(390.) 1829. 


12 . 


(446.) 1829. 

458. 1829. 

459. 1829. Meyeri. gr. germ. 

[(462.) 1829. Glasgnrr. 

1829. 

[(455?) 1829. 

461. 1830. 

(446.) 1830. Londini. bilioguis. Watte. S. 

1830. Glasgun, 

*463. 1830-1836. Scholzh. Lips. Fleischer. 4. 


I/mdtni. bilinguis. Watte. 8. 

Knapph IV. Hal. Orphan. 8. 

Goett. Tandenhoeck. 8. 


Hutchison. 24.J 

Griesbachiaxa. Loud, Hivington. 12.] 

(X. T. Polyglot*.) Bagster. Land. 4.] 
Llotdii. Oxon. Clarendon. 12. 




Hutchison. 24. 


462. 
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fjondini. 

rii . 

Bunoan. Juiiub. 12. ] 

Huktoni I. (hon. 8. 
ilROtMKTM. Paris. Bidot. 24. 

468. 1831. VaLPYI III. Ijand. 

460. 1HII1. NACBii.pr.lat Ups. 

# 47o. 1 h:i 1. Lachmaski I. Herd. 

(432.) 1831. TimiANM II. Lift*. Tauohnits. 8. 

[(390.) 1831. Wilsosii. 

1831. (Bibl. Polvglott.) 

[4S7. lH:tl. Grkenpieldii. hand, 

471. 1832. 

472. 1832. 

474. 1832. ULOOHncLDii I. Cantab. 8. 

(462.) 1H32. (JlaMjua. 

476. 1N33. Vmetiis. 

(390.) 1H33. 

477. 1831. 

478. 1831. 

1831. 

482. 183.V 

483. 183ft. [Kxaitiana.] 1’attonii. 

(414.) 183ft. Dickinbomi. Ji'ditdt. Stirling. 12. 

[(429, 663.) 183J\ Pskiw-Lkubden, Colllni. gr. Iftt. Xeo-Ebor, 12.] 

486. 1836. Rloomkikuhi II. Ja»uI. 

487. 1836. Vai-FYI IV. Jjond . Vnlpy. 8. 

486. 1836. Oxotiii. typ. Bead. 12. 

Jaumanni. Mona eh. Lindanor. 8. 

. 24. 


Idt. 48. 


464. 1830. 
46ft. 183t>. 

1830. 

466, 1831. 

467. 1831. 


L£U>i 


. 32. 




nr 








. fi. 


!:Ci™ 


r i 




i 


:r 


r j 

4 1 — # 


■I) I 


. I>h dad. 12.1 




J/md. fol.j 

. 32. Poly oilman.] 




: 




H-Ji 


23 


rJJ 


Gokschrmi. gr. lat. Ups . 

Jaumanm. Monaeh. Lindauer. S. 


kvrffiMT.i.ui 


. 8 . 


. 24. 


ii i; i ■ 


Jl 1 


\V iiJKiNu. 1' h Had. To war. 12, 

Horkuni. Chriatiavstadt. Schmidt. 8. 
Hamm. JjiioI. Hunt 12. 
Smni.KHKM). gr. uiigl. Cambridge, 12.] 

IlrRToNi II. (hun. 8. 




Yro- r.bo r. 


. 4. 


'1 


I I 


i 


8 . 


(472.) 1836. 

(462.) 1836. Olasgut f. 

1636. JSciiOLcncLD. gr. angl. 






Cambridge. 


r l;nil 


16. 


401. 1837. Cardweu.ii. Oxon. typ. 

492. 1837. Trolioph. Lond. 

493. 1837. Herol. 


1 


. 8 . 


. 8 . 


. gr. germ. 8. 

494. 1837. Bloomf i ku>ii [Amer. I.]. 

(470.) 1837. Lachhanni I. Herd. 

(467.) 1837. Brossktii. Paris. Bidot 24. 
[(636.) 1637. Giuxsbachuna. Lond. 

[(627.) 1637. Blooxfiku>ii minor I. Land, 12.] 
I 1837. Amos. Lond. 12.1 


8 . 




. 12 . 


16 .] 


It iil 1 ^ ■' ■ J H'M 
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Londini. Parker. 16. 

Wilsoxii. Philad. Haawell. 12,. 
Kerstemi. Lcod. Kereten. 8. 

Belezii. Paris. Delalain. 12. 


496. 1838. 
(390.) 1838. 

497. 1839. 

498. 1839. 

499. 1839. 


Schottii IV. gr. lat. Lips. Barth. 8. 
(453.) 1839. Leutschii. gr. lat. Lijjs. Serig. 8. 

1839. 

1839. Bloomfieldii III. Land. 8.] 

601. 1840. Darollii. Tolos. Deleol. 32. 

602. 1840. 

603. 1840. 




Ghiesbachiaxa. Aitto.v. 


Glosgua. 24.1 


L 


Knappii V. Hal. Orphan. 8. 

Hahnii I. Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 

(388.) 1840. Dakinsii. Load . Cadell. 12. 

[(429, 663.) 1840. (Psecdo-Lecsden.) Dean. gr. lat. Xeo-Ebor. 12.] 
604. 184L Hahnii II. Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 

<■'505. 1841. 

606. 1841. 

(473.) 1841. Greenfieldii. [Engles.] Philadelphia. Perkins. 32 
[ 1841. Griesbachiana. Jxmd, 12.] 

[(519.) 1841. Scholziaxa. Eng. Hcxapla. Bagster. Loml. 4.] 
508. 1842. [Hahn.] Robixsoxii. Xeo-Ebor. Leavitt. 12. 

Lachmanni II. gr. lat. B<rol. Beimer. 6. 
Tiscuexdorfu IT. Paris. Didot. 12. 

Tischexdorfii III. gr. hit. Paris. Didot 8. 
Tischexdorfii IV. [T’s own Xo. III.] Paris. Didot 12 
Phaamacidis. A then. 8. 

Scholziaxa. gr. nngl. Bags ter. Loud. 16.] 
Jowettii. Cantabr. Pitt 16, 


Tischendoreii I. Lips. Koehler. 16. 
Bloomfieldii IV. Lond. 8. 


*509. 1842-1850. 


510. 1842. 

611. 1842. 

612. 1842. 

515. 1842. 

[(667.) 1842. 

616. 1843. 

517. 1843. Grinfieldii. Loud. Pickering'. 8. 

[(527.) 1843. Bloomfieldii minor III. Lond. Longman. 8.] 

1843. Bloomfieldii V. Lond. Longman. 8.] 

518. 1844. [Milliana.] Ozonii. typ. acad. 16. 

619. 1844 [error for 1841]. BagBteri Ilcxapla. Loml. 4. 

620. 1844. Venetiis. 




621. 1844. Theilii 1 . Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 

Dean. Xeo-Ebor. 12,] 

Bloomfieldii minor IV. Loml. Longman. 12. 
Theilii Polyglott. Bielefeld. Telhagen. 

(508.) 1845. [Hahn.] Robixsoxii. Xeo-Ebor. Leavitt. 12. 

[ 1845. Valpyi minor. Whittaker. Lond, 12.] 

[(483.) 1845. Knappiaxa. Pattosii. Xeo-Ebor, Biker. 4.] 
524. 1846. Muralti minor. Hamburg . Heiasner. 16. 


[(663.) 1844. (Psecdo-Lecsden.) gr. lat. 

[(527.) 1845. 

623. 1845. 


8 . 
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IjachUan.n] I. Jierol. 

HLOoMmum. Jioaton, 
(jkkknkiki.I)U, [Knmlks.] Philad, 

(jHKCNrJELDII. [KnMI.KA.J Philad. 


I ■ vk 




(470.) 1846. 

6*25. [(41)4)] 1840. 

(473.) 1NIH. 

[(478.) IH40. 

8 * 2.1 

[(Mlf.) lH-lfl. SotniJEiANA. Eng. Hoiapln. 

[ 1817. IjLovnii. Ozon. 

526. 1847. Kkitiimayhi. 

(512.) 1847. TlscHEM>oRni IV. [T.’a No. III.] Pari*. Didot. 12. 

627. 1847. Hloomhkloii [minor] V. Land. 

628. 1847. Vnutii*. 




8 . 


. 32. 






T.T 1 


.4. 


cm 




. 18.] 
Afonach. Welia. 8. 


Typ. 




:< 




12. 


\r. 


.a 




. 8 . 


(616.) 1847. Jowettii. Cantabr. 

630. 1847. SrKNCEBi. Xeo-Ebor. 

1817. Theilii (Polyglott.). /ftrf. 8.] 

1847. llLoouriELDii VI. Load. 8.] 

184 7. Valpyi V. Land . 

lli RTONi III. than. Parker. 8. 

Theilii II. Li}*. Tauohnita. 16. 

MriULTi major. J/amb . 

TihCHENDonru V. (T.'b No. III.) gr. lat. Pari*. 8.] 

Hi.ooMrtKt.CMt (Aincr. V,). Bouton. 

Ti.sciiENixmrn V. [T.'ri own No. IV.] Lip*. 

A LroRl>ll. Ijond, 8. 


. 10 . 




. 12 . 


>1 


. 8 .] 








631. 1848. 
(6*21.) 1848. 

(624.) 1818. 

[(611.) 1848. 
[(404.) 1848. 

*688. 1840. 

*634. 1840-1861. 


. 16. 


nu ■»« 


*-1 




. 8 . 


i.tvyrr, 


Theilii triglott. [Polyglot!.] BirUf. 

. 16 .] 


. 8 . 


i'P 


(623.) 1840. 

[(624.) 1849. 

[(608.) 1849. (Phkudo-Lei’8Dkn.) gr. lat. 

636. I860. [Griesbachmna.] Londini . 

637. 1850. Tibchewdortii VI. [T.’a own No. V.] Li 


llamb. 




i. T r 




CEULTI. 


U! 


k. A 


. Xro-Ebor. 12.] 


nrm 


. 10 . 










8 . 


(5*21.) 1850. Theilii III. Lip*. Taneh. 16. 

(462.) 1850. Glangua. 

1850. Ei ed. Stkph. CambrUigr. 18.1 
1860. 

1860. 

(512.) 1861. 

616. 1861. 

(444.) 1861. Gratzii II. gr. lat. Mog. 

640. 1851. Oronii. 

641. 1861. Venetii*. 

1861. Large Print. Crit. 

642. 1862. Bo rton i IV. 


)*T7v] 


. 24. 


VI 




ScKOLtriKLn. gr. engl. Cambridge. 16.] 

Scholkpield. gr. engl. Cambridge. 4.] 

Tihchendojuii IV. [T.’b own III.] Pari*. 
Jowkttii. C T an/u6r. 












12 . 




. 8.1 




l H * 


' I 
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M3. IRKS. 

(.121.) 1852. 

1852. 

[(530.) 1852. 
54 G. 1853. 
fit?. 1853. 
549. 18M. 


Thkilii. gr. germ. Lips. Tanchnitz. 1(1. 
Thkii.ii IV. Lifts, Tauchnita. 1(1. 

Large Print. Crit. Loud. BagBter. 8.] 

SPKNl'KItJ. 




Nta-Ebor. Harper. 1 

Valpvi V. [VI.] Jjund, Valpy. 8. 

Kttdtffardt. gr. germ. Lieeching. 8. 
TiKCHKNDOUFII VII. [T.'s own 


•J 


No. VI.] triglott 


Lipx. Avenarius. N. 

550. 1854. 


Thkii.ii. gr. lut. Lift *. Tauohnitz. 16 + 
Mac.miuhaki.is. [Whittaker. Loud.] i*j. 

(COM.) 1854. [Haiiniana.] Roiiinsonii. Nro-Ebar. Loavitt. 12. 

5fi3. 1854 [etc.J. Nco- Ebor. 

(523.) 1854. 

(521.) 1854. 

1851 sq<|. 

1854. 


551. 1854. 


Amer. Bible Union, gr. ungl. 4. 

*" ' P 

Tiikilu Polvgl(*it. Jlirlrf. Velhagen. 8. 

Thkii.ii V. Lipx. Tauchnita. 1G. 

Ai,Koju> II. Jjond. 8.] 

Large Print. t’rit. Jxmd. Bagater. 8.] 

[(39(1.) 1854. Wii.soxii. J'hifad. Lippincott, Grambo, ft Co. 12 ] 
[(390.) sine anno (sed 1854.) Wii.sosu. J’hila. Barrington 
Haewell. 12.] 

(549.) 1855. Tisciikndokfii VII. (T.’a own No. VI.] Lijvt. Men- 
delssohn. 10. 

(523.) 1855. 

(53(1.) 1855. 

1855-G1, 




r' 


Tmaui Pulyglott. JHtfrf. Velhagen. 8. 

Ejudihi. Walton ft Maberly. 10. 

Wkhstkki [it Wij.kinsonii]. J / md . Parker. 8. 

1855. Ui.oomkiki.ihi IX. Jjtud . Longman. 8. | 

1855. Hi.oomkikuhi minor VII. Loud, Longman. 12. 

[(51(3.) 1855. (Pskudu-Lkushkn.) gr. lat. Lippincott. J ’ hilad , 12.] 

55G. 1856. Colonise Atjvipp. Soc. Bibl. 32. 

557. 185(1. IlriiTOM V. Oxon. 8. 


555. 






Hi ttmanm I. Lifts. Teohner. 1G, 
Thkii.ii VI. Jdftx. Tauchnita. 1G. 

Jowm u. Colon, Brit. Bibl. Soc. 12.] 
Milliana. Oxon. 10.] 

Dakinkii. Lmd. Longmans.] 

5(10. 1857. Ctttdabri(fi(r, gr. nngl. 12. 

(5((8.) 1857. [IIaiimana.] Roiiinsonii. 

(549.) 1857. TisciiKNDOitm VII. [T.’a own No. VI. 
Lips. Mendelssohn. 1G. 

5 (11. 

[(507.) 1857. Srnoi.ziANA. gr. lut. 

1857. Schoi.kkiki.iha.va. 


558. 85 G. 


(521.) 185(1. 

I860. 
18 5 G. 

185G. 




A Vo- Euor. 


Leavitt. 12. 

Eil. ncad. V ] 


1857 [185G-G0], WoHDSwoRTim I. Land. Bivington. 4. 

Land, Bagster. 4.] 

R. 0.” gr. nngl. Loud. 10.1 
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Land. 4.1 


18 G7-79. Trkocujhii. 


>4 


062. 1H6H. l/yndini. gr. aiigl. 

TllKlI.ll Poljrglolt. H i el r f eld, 

Tiieilii VII. L I/M. 

Tisciiendortii VII. [T.’h cd. VI.] gr. lat. Lip*. 


. 18 . 


J I 


. 8 . 




LU 


(628.) 1H6H. 
(621.) 1K0K. 

(64 9.) I HfiH, 




6 . 




. H. 


tT5«13 


m.r 




[ I’hrvdo*LechDe.v.J L*h ilatUlph <>. gr. lat. 

Wilsoni i. Ph ilad. Lippinoott 12. 

Jaoeri [Tischendorfiana]. Paris. Didot 12. 
TisciiKNDOf^ii VIII. [crit. maj., T.'s cd. VII. ] L'P* 




668 . 1858 . 


12 . 


(890.) 1858. 

(612.) 1H89. 

*606. 1869. 

Winter. H. 

(666.) 1869. Tischendortii VIII. [crit. min., T.’a cd. VII.] Lips. 

Winter. 16. 

600. 1H69. Bloom mcLmi [minor] VIII. [Zone/.] 

(467.) 1M69. (iRKK.NmcLDII. Lmd. 

(680.) 1869. SPKNCKM. Xro- Elto r. 

(680.) I h 69. [(iiu eh H Arm an a.] L/yndini. 

607. 1869. [Bag* ter. Sciiol/.iana.] Xw-Ebor. Wiley. 10. 

[ 1869 Woitiwwoiirmi II. LmwI. 8.] 

[(608.) 1869. ( I’nkiiio-Lklmokn.) gr. lat. Phi la. 

I S69, Mi i.hana. E typ. Clarend. 4.J 

M 11 .i.i ana. E typ. Clarend. 1 o. ] 

W 11 .HOMI. Philad. Lippinoott. 12.] 

SckivksKRI I. Vnnttibrigu*. 10.] 

Blttmanni II. JJf*. Tenbner. 10. 

LRAl.Tt major, JJanib. 

Alformi IV. Leonti, 8. 


. 32. 


I: 




. 12 . 


16. 




2 




[ 1869. 

[(300.) 1869. 

1869. 

008. I860. 




. 16 . 


HI 




(624.) I860. 

609. i860 sqq. 

(619.) 1800. [SCHOLZ1 AN A. ] 

[(663.) 1800. 

I 1800. 

1800. 


ri Hoxapl 

(Phkudo-I.kchdkm.) gr. lut. PhUa. Lippinoott 12.] 
Ornhiiyi. Dublin. 8.] 

SctUYENKHl II. 

Trollopi!. 

Mi'Rai.ti minor. 


hand. 4. 


l :T. 




('unfair. 16.] 

. I/tnd. 8. ] 




[(402?) 1HOO. 
[(624.) I860. 




. IS.| 

. Blbl. Union, gr. angl. Xco-Ebor. 4.] 
[ 1800-01. tiiLKH. gr. augl. Land 12.] 

[ 1861. “Narrowed.” Sciiolziana. Land. 

[661 *) 1861. Mac MICHAEL is. Land, 

[(811.) 1801, Tischendortii IV. [TVs No. III.] gr. lat 

Miria. 8.] 

[(640.) 1861. Tiscukndortu VII. (T.’a cd. VI.) Li 


rrTT). 


rxri 


I860, etc. 


r. 12.] 


I; 


. 16] 






LaTmTD 
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(537.) 1862. Tisciiendohfii VI. [T 

Buttmaxni III. Birol. Decker. 8. 

Wordswoktjui III. Loud, 8.] 

573. 1802. Lociui. Jiatisb. M&nz. 8. 

(550.) 1862. 

1662. 

574. 1863. 

1863. 

1863. 




cu. V .] Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 


. 


o72. 


1862. 
1661-63. 


L 


Thkilii. gr. lat. Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 

Scriveneui III, Canlubr. 16,] 

Coton. Agr. gr. angl. 16. 

Lloydh, Oxon. 18.] 

Lloydii. Oxon. 4.J 

Cardwellii. gr. angl. Oxoik Macmillan. 8.] 

B. Wilsonii Emphat.jDiaglott. 

Colon. Agr. gr. germ. 16. 

Tischendorkii ^ ’II. [TVs ed. \ L] Lips , Mcfidsls. lfi. 






r 


[(491.) 1863. 
[(577.) 1863 &l 64. 
675. 1864. 


Ocncva y III A 


(549.) 1864. 

[(527.) 1862. Bloomfield]! minor IX. Load. Longman. 12.] 
(549.) 1864. Tischesdorfii VII. [T/s 

Mendelssohn. 8. 


ed. VI.] gr. germ. Lips. 


(568.) 1864. 

1864. 

1864. 


Bl’ttmanni. Lips. Teubner. 16. 

Hanskli.ii. Oxon. 8.] 

Wordswortiiii IV. Land. 8.] 
Bcttmanni. Lips. Teubner. 16. 


r 




(568.) 186i 

677. 1865. [B. Wilsonii Emphat. Diaglott.] Neo-Ebor. Fowler 

1865. 

1865. 




Ounsdti. Dublin. Duffy. 16.] 

Words woRTn ii V. Loud. 4.] 

1865. Tiieilii Polyglott. 8.] 

(521.) 1865. Theilh VIII. Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 

1865. The Twofold N. T. Green. Eagster. Lond. 8.] 

1866. WoRDSwoRTHir VI. Lond. 4.] 

1866. Candyi. Ixmd. 8.] 

1866. Duncan. Simpkin] 

[(549.) 1867. Tisciiendorfii cd. acad. V. Lips. Mendelssohn. 16.] 

1867. Scriyeneri IV. Cantabr. 16.] 

Candyi. Lond. 8.] 

Candyi minor. Lx>nd. 8.] 

Bfttmanni III. Lips. Teubner. 16.] 

[Hahn.] Rodinsonii. Keo-Ebor. Appleton. 12.] 




L 


L 




1867. 

1867. 

[ 568. 1867. 

[(508.) 1867. 

[(508.) 1868. [Hahn.] RoniNSoxn. Nco-Ebor. Appleton. 12.] 

1868. Mtlliana. Oxon. 12.] 

1868. Milliana. Oxon. 4 0 

[(494.) 1868. Bloomfieldii (Amcr. XIV.). Phila . Lippincott 8.] 
*581. 1869[-72], Tischendorfii IX. [ed. crit. maj. VIII.] Lips . 

Winter [post., Diesecke A Devrient]. 8. 


[ 


[ 


* 
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II. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF EDITIONS, 1871 TO 1882 


1871. B. Wilson. Emphatic Diaglott. Geneva, III. (Rcuss, 577.) 
1871. Twofold X. T. Gheen. 

Alford. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 8. (Rcuss, 534.) 

1871. Jowett. Coloniee. 12. 

1S72. Scrivener V. Contain-. 1G. 

1872. Tueile X. Jhips. Tauchnitz. 16. 

1872. Wordsworth VI. Land. 8. 

1872-77. Tischkndorf VIII. (new ed. crit. minor.). Lips. Mendels. 

&ohn. 16. 


London. Bageter. 8. (With App.) 


1871. 


1872. Tischkndorf. . Lip 

1873. Scrivener VI. Cantabr. 16. 

1873. Mii.liana. Ozoji. E typ. Clarend. & Macmillan. 1G. 

1873. Alford. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 8. (Rcuss, 534.) 

1873. Tischkndorf (ad cd. VIII. conformata). Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 

1873. Tischkndorf IX. (ad cd. VIII. confonuata). Lips. Brock- 

haus. S. 

1873. Tisciiendobf. ed. acad. Lips. Mendelssohn. 10. 

1874. Buttmann. Teuhner. Lips. 8. 

1874. Analytical Gr. T. Lond. Bags ter. 10. 

1875. Lond. Geo. Bell. 16. (Reuss, 630.) 

1875. Scrivener VII. Cantabr. 10. 

1875. Tischkndorf. ed. acad. Lips. 16. 

1875. Hahn II. Kelly. Dublin. 16. (Reuss, 604.) 

1875. [Haiin.] Robinson. Keo-Ebor. Appleton. 12. (Rcuss, 508.) 
1S75. Pseudo - Lf.usden. gr. lat. Philadelphia. Lippincoti. 12. 

(Rcuss, 503.) 

1S75. Scholziana. gr. engl. New York. Wiley. 10. (Rcuss, 567.) 
1S75. The same. Lond. Bageter; and New York. Wiley. 

1870. Brit. & For. Bib. Soc. (In Paragraphs.) Cambridge. Uniy 
Press. 32. 

1870. Tischendorf. Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 

1877. Scholziana. gr. engl. New York. Wiley. 10. (Reuss, f>o7.) 
1877. Englishman’s Gr. Test. Bagster. Land. 8. 

1877. Milliana. Oxon. Clarend. 10. 

1877. Lloydii. Oxon. Clarend. & Macmillan. 16. 

1877. Scrivener VIII. Cantabr. 16. 

1877. Wordsworth VII. Lond. Hivingtcn. 4. 


a. Tauchnitz. 8. 
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1877. Jowktt. Isond. 


. 10 . 








1877. TlHCiiENDORr.ed.uend. IJp*. 
1H7H. Alford. Bueton. 




. 8 . (Reus*, 034.) 

1878. Pkeldo-Leiiihjen. gr. Lit. 1‘hiUida. Lipplnoott. 12. (ReuM, 




668 .) 


1878. II. Wilhon. Emphatic Diugloli. A*. Welle. (Reuse, 077.) 

1878. TwciiExnoRK Lip*. Tauchniti. 8. 

1878. Tisciicx dork cd. oend. Liim. 


Lorn 


. 16. 


gr. cngl. I/)ml. <L' Cambridge. 16. 
gr. cngl. Land. de Cambridge. 16. 


E. A. 
E. A. 




u 


1878. ScilOLKriELDlANA. 

I87D. SelloutFIELDIAKA. 

18711. Tisciikkdork Lip*. Tauahiiits. 8. 
1H7H. Ja>h<L Geo. Bell 16. (Itcuss, 6^0.) 
187D. Lloyd. Oxoh, Clarendon. 16. 

187U. Sckiykmeh- New York. Holt. 16. 




4^ 


1880. Tihchrndork Lip *. Brockhans. 8 . 

1880 . Tihchrndork cd. ucud. Iajm. 

1HHO. It. Wilson. Emphatic Dinglutt. A'. }'. Wells. (Rcuss, 077.) 

1880 . Phki do-LrL iiDlcji.gr. lat. Phila. Lippineott 12. (Reuss, 063.) 
1880 . Scmoi.zuka. gr. cngl. AVio lorX\ Wiley. (Reus*, 067.) 

I860. Alford. Bunt on. 




. 16. 




r 1 


L _J 


Bhepara. 8. (Reus*, 034.) 

1880 . 'K** ltaaiXtip [2faie/]. (Bibelgesellscboft.) sine ml i tor is no¬ 
mine. ItV Also, tho name, Rku;kxiuch & Stock meyer. Also, an 
edition with Greek church-lennons ami Psalms appended. 

1881. Tisciirndork Lip*. Tauohnits. 8. 

1881. Tihchrndork oil. acad. Li }«. 

1881. Scrivener. (A. V. text.) Cambridge. Unto. 

1881. Palmer. (Rev. V. text.) Oxford. Clarendon. 16. 

*1881. Wrhtcott & Hort. Cambr. <t Ijtmd. 






16. 




16. 


16. 


11 


41 i A 


1881-82. Wcstcott & IIort (Sell arr). A nr York. 

1881. Tihciiekdortiama. Von Gkbuardt. Lip*. 

1681. Tisciiendorfiaka. Von Gkbhardt. gr. germ. (Luther, Rev.) 


. 16. 


K 


TTo 


rn 


8 . 


Lip*. 


8 . 




1881. 1’krowne. Cambridge. (Only part yet published.) 

1882. Palmer. (Rev. Vera, text with marginal references.) Ox¬ 
ford. Clarendon. 8. 

1882 . Wkstcott & Hort. gr. engl. (Rev. Vera.) New York. 

rs. 16. 


: 


I . 


WITHOUT DATE. 

The Student’s Analytical. Scholiiana. Land. 

(Tiscbkndoriiana.) Cohn’s Hexaglott. Land. 


. Small 


: 




' ■ J 


J. 


I 


ri 


i l 


-A. J 
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ADDITIONS TO REUSS S LIST, UP TO 1870 .* 


[(457.) 1830. 

[(503.) 1838. Pslldo-Lkubden. 
[(473.) 1840. 

1840. 


Greks fikldii Polvmicrian. Lomton. Bagster. 

Xeo-Lbor. Collins, also Dean. 12.] 
Giiekxfiei.di i. (Engles.) PhUadvtjthitr. Perkins. 
Griksbachiana. Londini. Taylor & Whittaker. 12.] 
Ghekxfieldii. (Engles.) Philadcffthio'. Perkins, 

Nco-Ebm\ Leavitt. 8,] 


-] 




O 




-> 




[(473.) 1844. 

[(608.) 1845. [IIahx.] Rodixsonii. 

1847. Lloydii. Oxon. E typ. acad. 18.] 

[(494.) 1848. Bloomfielihi (Amcr, V.), Philadelphia. Perkins. 8.] 
Also, the same with a slightly dilTetent title-page,J 

1851. Thollohi II. land. Tegg. 8.] 

Pseudo-Lkusdf.n. Gr.-Lat. Xeo-Khnr. 

Grkexkieldii, (Engi.ks 
Bloomfikldii minor. 


*■] 








[(663.) 1853. 

[(473.) 1854. 

[(527.) 1854. 

[(390.) 1860. AVilson. Phila. Lippincott. 12.] 

[(563 ) 1863. Pseudo- LKr.sm:x. Phila. Lippincott. 12. 

[(508.) 1870. [IIaiin.] Rouinsomi. Nco-Ebor. Appleton. 12.] 


Dean. 12.] 

.) Phila. Clark & Hessor. 32. ] 
London. Lcngman. 8.] 


ADDITIONS TO SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. SINCE 1870 .* 




1873. Gr.-Eng. Cologne. Brit. A For. Bible Soc. Sq. 16. 

1876. Milliana. Oxon. E typ. Clarend, & Macmillan. 16. 

1876 (misdated 1666), Cologne. Brit. & For. Bible Soc. 16. 

1870. B. Wilson. Emphatic Diaglott. New York. 

(Ileuss, 577.) 

1876. In Paragraphs. Gr.-Eng. Cambridge. Univ. Press for Brit 

For. Bible Soc. Sq. 16. 

1878. Theilk (Yon Gediiardt). Lipsitr. Tanchnilz. 16. 

1879. IIaiin. Lipsi.tr.. F. Bredt. 12. 

1880. Tiikile (Von Gkbiiardt). Gr.-Lat. 

7880. Wilson, Philadelphia. 

12. (Rcuss, 390.) 

1880. Gr.-Germ. 

1881. Gr.-Ensr. 

1881. Lloyd. 


Wells. 12. 


TV 


s'* 


Lipsitr. Tauchnitz, 12. 
Clazton, Bemeen, A Haffelflnger. 


Brit, ft For. Bible Soc. 16. 

Soc. Prom. Chr. Enowledge. 16. 
Oxon. E typ. Clarend. ft Macmillan. 16. 


Berlin. 

London. 




* These additions have been made since the foregoing pages were 
electrotyped. 
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York. Wll*y. 1*. 
(■r.-Eng. (A. V. text, with 

n. Small 4. 

Gr.-Eng. 

. Small 4. 




1882. Hchoi.ziaXA. Critical Gr.-Eng. 
18M2. Hchiveneh. The Parallel X. T. 




A. V. mill R V.) Cambridge. Univ. : 

The Parallel X. T. 


A' 


(R. V. teat, with 


1882. PaI.mcq. 

A. V. nml It. V.) Oxford. 

1HHH (printed 1882). Tuuli (Vox Gkouahut). XIII. Lipt. 

nit*, lfl. 




Xote.—- Eight editions in the list of Dr. Reuse, denoted by a ? In 

stead of a number, were classed by him ds 41 Eiiitionks Diet a, 
because lie hud not been able personally to verify or disprove their 
existence. Eighty-four others, mentioned by former bibliographers, 
he elussed us “ Kditiokks Spiels,” and excluded from bis list, haring, 
as he thinks, disproved their existence. His list (the “ Index Kditio- 
uum ” ubovc referred to) comprises 707 editions. Of these, 83 are 
here omitted, lieing only portions of the N. T., with two others, found 
to be leaving 872. Two of the portions, however, are re. 

mined, to show their historical place: viz., Bentley's Specimen, 1720; 
and Hirrh'ii Gospels, 1788—all that the burning of the royal press at 
t'opeiilmgcn suffered to appear. Tlio new addition* to this list of 
872, made above, number 18D. 

The Supplementary List, 1H70-1HR3, comprises 82 editions, making 

the entire tolnl 1)24. 

This list discloses tho fact that many repetitions exist which have 
been either not catalogued separately, or not catalogued at all. (See, 
for example, Xos. 108,152,183 [anno 1098], in tho list above, as well 

ns the editions of Bloomfield and Alford.) The undated editions 
hare mostly been many times reissued. Besides this, the English 
presses at Oxford, Cambridge, and London, the Scotch at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, the British and Foreign Bible Society's at Cologne 
and elsewhere on the Continent, have all been busy in printing the 
Greek Testamcut; and it is scarcely to be supposed that all their 
issues have been here enumerated. The same is true of the Ameri¬ 
can editions. 

It is beyond question that the total number of printed copies of 
the entire Xew Testament, estimated on the basis of 1000 for each 
edition, must exceed one million. Beyond that wo can only guess; 
but the number must be great. The British and Foreign Bible Soci¬ 
ety has issued as many as 60,000 of a single edition; so that the 
basis of 1000, here taken, must be smaller than the 






r 1 
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The number of editions of uic entire Greek New Testament issued 

in America, including reprints of Europeun editions, together with 
(the comparatively few of) those actually printed abroad, but bearin 
an American imprint, is over a hundred and fifty. The mi tuber of 
editions of harmonies, and other portions of the Greek test, issued in 
America is a little over one hundred. See my article, “ The Greek 
Testament as Published in America,” Trans, Amcr. Philo!, ^l.vsoe., vol. 
xiii., 1882; and “American Greek Testaments: A Critical Hibliogra* 
ph y of the Greek Xew Testament as Published in America (Philadel¬ 
phia, Pickwick & Comp.), 1S83. 








Postscript to Tnmn Edition. —The number of new editions tif Hie 
Greek New Testament issued since 1883, which have cuinc ro my knowl¬ 
edge, is rather more than thirty; but many ore repetitions from stereotype 
plates, or impressions in stock furnished with a new date* The better 
editions are driving the incorrect ones from the Held, Of the older ones, 
the various cheap Cambridge and Oxfurd editions, the critical Greek- 
English (Schulz), with some of the British Cologne editions, seem still to 

hold their ground. The 1881 editions of Scrivener and Palmer respee- 
tively, and the Parallel '* editions of each, hove been issued n few times 
with later dates. Von Gcbhardt's Tiachendorf, Von Gcbliardi's Theilo, 
and TUchcndorfs small “ Killtio Academica ” have likewise been reissued 


twice or more. Wcstcott and Ilona edition was reprinted again in 18S1, 
with the verse-division conformed to the original unc of lk Stephen t 1551. 

and the tabic of Old Test, quotations removed to the lirst volume, 
school edition of Westcott and Ilort was published by Macmillan & Co.. 
Cambridge and London, 1885, mid ngain in 1887, A second issue of the 

American (Harpers’) Wcstcott and Hurt appeared in 1885; and a school 

Vnother new 


A 


edition (without Dr. SchatTs Introduction) the same year, 
issue of the American edition, with improvements in the text communi¬ 
cated bv the editors, and with Dr. SchafTs Introduction revised, appeared 


in 188G, The Greck-English, also, reappeared in 1885, and 
188G. Von Gebbanh’s Tischendorf, editio minor, Tauchnitz, Lcipzi 
1887; and The Resultant Greek Testament, by Richard Francis Wry- 

Elliott Stock, London (a. </., but 188G). Scrivener's 

of his Greek New Test, appeared in 1887; Bell, Cnm- 

An edition of the Greek New 


airain m 




O" 


OJ 


mouth, D. Lit 

“editio major 

bridge and London, and Holt, New York. 

Test., with notes based on De Wettc’s, is in progress; E. Anton, Halle 






Gospels (all thus far), 1886. 


Isaac II. II.u.l. 


New York, June 6, 1887. 


FAC-SIMILES OF STANDARD EDITIONS 


OF THE 


GREEK TESTAMENT. 


[. Complctknsian Poltqlot, 1614. The first printed Greek Tcmu- 

nu* ill. 

1. Facsimile of title-page (reduced). Hat and Shield of Car¬ 

dinal Xitncnca. Sizo of original, 11J in. x 7 in. 

2. Fac simile of Colophon (reduced), Rev. xzii. 17-21. Size of 

original, ll^* fl in. x 7 in. 

II. Erasui s, 1316. The first published Greek New Testament. 

1. Fae-similc of titlc-pago (reduced). Size of original, in. x 

4 i T ff * n - 

2. Fuc-sitnilc of last page (reduced), Rev. xiii. 6-21, showing the 

Inst six verses translated into Greek from the Vulgate. 

Size of original, 9 in. x 6 in. 

III. Colinads's New Testament, 1634. Text of Erasmus, with vari¬ 

ations, partly from the Complutensian, partly from exam¬ 
ination of new MSS. Transition to the edition of Stephens. 

1. Fac-siniilo of title-page. Full size. 

2. Foe-simile of pago containing l John v. 7. Full size. 

IV. Stephens's Sditio Regia % 1660. 

1. Facsimile of title-page of Gospels and Acts (reduced). Size 

of original, 10} in. x 6} in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Matt viii. 12-30, with readings 

contrary to all his authorities. Size of original, 11 in- 
x in., including marginal notes. 
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V. Stephens's Edition ov 1651. The first edition with the modern 

versicular division. 

1. Fac-similc of title-page. 

2. Fac-simile of fol. 18 b, Matt. vi. 13-17. 

mus always occupies tiic outer, the Vulgate always 
ner, column. The latter shows the absence of the Doxologv 
at the end of the Lord’s Prayer, which is present in the 
other texts. Size of original, 4 t t 5 in. x 3 t \j in., including 
marginal notes. 


Size of original, 4 in. x in. 

The version of Eras- 

the in- 


VI. Beza’s Edition, 1598. 


The latest of Beza’s folio editions, and 
one of those which formed the basis of the common Eli 


rr_ 


O 


lish version of 1611. 


1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 10J in. x in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Rev. x. 9-xi. 8, showing the 

unauthorized addition to the Greek text of 6 ayyeXoe elan/icfi. 
and the corresponding Latin “adstititquc Angelas,” in xi. J, 
w’hich has passed into our common English version. Size 
of original, 11 A* in. x G£ in. 


VII. Bezas Edition, 1604. The latest of Beza’s smaller editions 

which could have aided in forming the text followed in our 
common English version of 1611. 

1. Fac-similc of title-page. Size of original, 6£ in. X 3J in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Heb. x. 36-xi. 6, showing Beza’s 

interpolation of “quia” in x. 38. Size of original, 6J in. X 
3& in, 

VIII. Elzevirs’ Edition, 1633. The “Tcxtus Rcceptus.” 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Full size. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Rom, vi. 19-vii. 4, showing the 

omission of tov vofiov in vii, 2. Full size. 

IX. Walton’s Polyglot Bidle. 

1. Fac-simile of general title-page. This is the title-page to the 

first volume. The sixth volume has a full title-page like 
the first. The other volumes, including the fifth volume 
which contains the New Testament, are prefaced by sub¬ 
titles only. Size of original, 14$ in. X 9$ in. 

2. Fac-simile of left-hand page containing the Greek text, and 

the Syriac and part of the Ethiopic versions, with corre¬ 
sponding Latin translation, of 1 Tim. iii. 13-iv. 4. The opposite 
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(right-hand) page oontains the “ Versio Vulgata Latina, the 
Versio Arnbica cum Interpretatione Latina,” and the con¬ 
tinuation of the 
Latino,” of the same passage, 
x in. 

X. Mill’b Edition, 1707. 

1. Fuc-idmile of title-page (reduced). Size of original, 12J in. 

x 7J in. 

2. Facsimile of page containing James ii. 12-23, with note at¬ 

tempting to defend and justify a false reading in verse IS. 
Size of original, Il| in. x in. 

XI. Brnokl's Edition, 1734. The first German critical edition. 

], I'ac-similc of title-page. Size of original, 71 in. x flj in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Gal. vi. 7-18; Eph. i. 1-6; the 

notes showing Ben gel’s judgment on the words iv 'Efiaift 
in Eph. i. 1. Size of original, 7) in. X in. 

XII. Wktwtein’h Edition, 17M. 

1. Foe-simile of title-page (reduced). Size of origins!, 10J in. 

x Tij in, 

2. Fac simile of p. 801, John vii. nl-viii. 2, showing a part of tho 

disputed I1KP1 MOIXAAIAOX IIKPIKOIIH. Size of orig¬ 
inal, 104 in. X 6} in. 




Verslo jftthiopica cum Interpretatione 

Size of original, lflA in. 


it 


XIII. Gan® bach’s Second Edition, Halle and London, 1700-1806. 

The first edition appenred at Halle, 1774 and 1777). 


1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, in. x 3] in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Matt. xii. 20 


. ft, showing 

some of the signs used to denote different grades of prob¬ 
ability. Size of original, 6} in. X 3} in. 


XIV. dcholz s Edition, 1830-1836. 


1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 7J in. x 6$ in. 

. Fac-simile of page containing 1 Tim. iii. 13-16. The notes 

show the close following of Griesbach, even to an accidental 
appropriation of the authorship of Griesbach’s “Symbols 

Critics 


f’ 




Size of original, 744 in. X in. 


XV, Lxcnu ann’s Edition, 1831. The first text constructed accord¬ 
ing to actual documentary evidence, without reference to the 

Textus Receptus.” 
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1. Facsimile of title-page. Size of original, in. x 3£ in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Mark xvi. 14-20; Luke i. 1-8. 

Size of original, 6J in. x 3$ in. 

XVI. Lachmann's Edition, 1842-1850. 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, G| in. X 3£ in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing 1 Thess. iii. 2-8, showing the 

division of the uncial writing followed in ver. 7 (ro fiifciv 
aaaivtcQai). The Latin version is the Vulgate, with the 
readings of the most noted Codices, Size of original, 7^ in. 

x 4 in. 


XVII. Tischendorf’s Edition, 1841. Made before the editor’s jour¬ 
neys, or established reputation as a critic. 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 5J in. X 4 in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing 1 Tim. iii. 13—1G, showing in 

the note to ver. 16 the uncial variation which would produce 
the reading of for op. Size of original, GiJ in, X 3 J in. 

XVIII. Tischendorf’s Edition, 1869-1872. 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, G£ in. X 3j} in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing 1 John v. 6-8, showing the 

interpolated passage of the three heavenly witnesses. Size 
of original, 6| in. x 3| in. 


XIX. Tregell::9’s Edition, 1857-1879. 


1. Fac-simile of title-page. 

2. Fac-simile of page contaiumg Apocalypse i. 1-0. 

in. X 6 t Vt in. 


Size of original, 73 in. x GJ in. 


S zc of 


original, 7 


TG 


XX. Westcott and IIort s Edition, 1881. London and New York. 

■ 

1. Fac-simile of title-page of the Harper edition from English 

plates. Full size. 

2. Fac-simile of p. 14, containing the Lord’9 Prayer. Full size. 

XXL Fac-simile of the engraved title (by C. Boel) in some copies of 

the first edition of the Authorized Version of the Holy Ilihle. 
Size of original, 13J in. X in. Sec description, p. 303. 


In the preparation of these fac-similcs the author has been kindly 
aided by the Rev. Dr. Conant, of Brooklyn, Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Cam¬ 
bridge, and Professor Isaac H, Hall, of Philadelphia, who are in pos¬ 
session of some of the rarest editions of the Greek Testament. 
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(II—1.) 
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ROTERODAMO 


iccognitum&emendatum,no folum ad g rxcam ucritatem 

rumetiam ad multorum utriufqj Iinguzcodiaim, corumqj uc- 

tcnim fimul dC emendarorurn fidem, poftrcmo ad pro* 
banHimorumautorum ricationem.cmendanoncm 
0£ inttrp rctau o nem pridpuc.Origcnis, Chry 

fgftomi, Cyrill i, V ulgarrj, Huironymi.Cy - 

pnant, r Ambrofrj, Hi Uni, Auguftn 

nj.unacu Annotation! bus,qm 
leftorcm doceant.qufd qua 

ranonemutamm fir. 

Quifquis igitur 

amasuc- 


,UC' 


ram 

Theolo/ 

giam.Iegc.cogno 

fee, ac dcindc iudica. 

N eq; ftarim offendcrc, fi 
quidmutatum offendcris.fed 

cxpcndc.num in melius mutaturn fic. 

INCLYTAM 
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CVH PRIVILECIO 
MAXIMILIAN! CAESARIS AVCVSTI, 
NB Q.VI8 ALIVS IN SACRA ROMA* 

NX IMPERII PITIONE, INTRA Q.VATV 

LIB3 
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VIVA IMPORTET. 
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7«n Timfctlii IwiTiti 
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frCXo* JuKjiul iryfat, AttL<itT 
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Teftamentum. 
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COMPLECTENTIA 


Heb b ai cum, cum Pen 

tateucho Samarkand,' 


Cwaldai cum 

G A A. CUM. 


Tortus On "bales 


Samaf.it AN it* 

Gr^c£ LXXUInterp. 

c H ALD A ICit, 

SyrI ACiE, 

Quicquid comparari poterac. 

Qua Textum*i, & Ygrponum Cmntjllwn Trdnjlatioru&itf Laiinii. 

E X 

VETUSTISSIMIS MSS. UNDIQ.UE CONQUISITis, 

optimi/que Excmpliribus imprelsii, fumnu.Gdc colktis. 

QjJ* in prioribus Editionibuf deerant fupplcia. 

Multi atitcbac inediu r denovo jd^cfU- 

Oranu to orpine difpofiu, utTexiui cum VcrGonitui ung Intuitu tdofcm poffmt. 

Gutn App aratu> A^fendicibus, Tabulis, Varus 

ciiohibuj, Avnotatiouisiii, IhdICIBUJ, &.C. 

Opus totum in fexTomos iributum. 


A R. A B I C , 

^Et hi o P I C £ 

Persic 

Vulc. Lat. 
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Edidk BR.IANUS WALT ONUS, S. T. D. 


tents qvibus Of us fjee fufcrfntm t 

Quorum Aufpiah <T munifrershd prmonun^ 
Quorum calidlii fludiis Cr Iu ben bus frrft't! 
Quidquc in hat Editiont frx rthquu frttjl\iwn , 

Sequou Trjfaiio inJualts. 
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ST OF REVISERS 


This la the most complete list ever pnbushed, and Includes all who ac¬ 
cepted the nppoloimeut and have at an; time taken part Lu the wurk uf re- 
vlcioti. Thu members are given the titles and positions be Id by them daring 
ibe progress or the Revision. For further biographical In format Inu see the 
Supplement to the lie huff-He nog K*l. huey clop., published at N. Ymk and 
Edinburgh, 1SST. 


I. ENOLIBIt REVISION COMMITTEE. 

(1) OU» TkHTAMBNT COMPANY. 

Might Uev. Kimvahi> Ha hold Brown k, D.D., Hi shop of Winchester 
(Chairman), Famhem Castle, Surrey. 

Might Uev. Lon l Ahtiiuu Charles Hkuvky, D.D., Hishop of Hath and 

Wo IK 1’fllace, Wells, Somerset. (Horn Aug, 20, 1808.) 

Might Uev. Alfred Ollivant, D.D., Hishop of LJandaff, Bishop’* Court, 
Uainlnff. (Uoni in Manchester in 1798; died Dec. 10, 1882.) 

Might Uev. CoNKor Tiuklwai.l, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, Bath. 
(Dorn Feb. 11,1797, at Stepney, Middlesex; died at Hath, July 27,1879.) 

Might Uev. CitHiSTOPiiKit WoKDSwotrru, D.D., Hinhop of Lincoln. 
(Horn in 1807 at Ashby, Norfolk; resigned 1870; died March 21, IHHij.) 

Very Uev. John Jauks Stewart Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peter¬ 
borough, Deanery, Peterborough. (Horn March 19,1823, at Uurdvran, 
Bengal.) 

Very llev. Howard Hayes Plusipthk, D.D., Dean of W el La, Wells. 
(Bom Aug. 6, 1821; resigned March 17, 1874.) 

Very Rev. Kobkht Paynk Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Deanery, 
Canterbury. (Dorn November, 1818 , in Gloucestershire.) 

Vcn. Benjamin Harrison, M.A., Archdeacon of 

Canterbury, Canterbury'. 

Vcn. Henry John 
at Bedford.) 


(Bom March 6,1811.) 


itm 


Canon of 




13 


of Bedford. (Died Jan. 1 


iln 


t 1 : 
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LIST OF REVISERS. 


Rev. William Lindsay Alexander, D.D., Professor of Theology, Con¬ 
gregational Church Ilall, Edinburgh. (Born Aug. 24, isn>'. at Edin¬ 
burgh; dicil Dec. 


1884.) 

Roiiert LcimoCK Bensly, Esq., Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer. Gonville and 
Caius College, Cain bridge. (Horn Aug. 24,1831, at Eaton, near Norwich.) 

Rev. John Biurell, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. Andrews, Scot¬ 
land. (Born Oct. 21,1836, near St. Andrews.) 

Frank Chance, Esq., 31.D., Burleigh House, Sydenham Hill, Loudon. 

(Born June 


99 


1826, in London.) 


90 


Thomas Chenekv, Esq., Reform Club, London, S. W. 
Times. 


Editor of 


T i« 


(Born in 1826, in Barbadocs: died Feb. 11, 1884.) 

Rev, Thomas Kelly Cheyne, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer, Bulliol Col¬ 


lege, Oxford. (Burn Sept. 18,1821, in London.) 

Rev, Andrew Bruce Davidson, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Free Church 
College, Edinburgh. 

Rev. Benjamin Davies, D.D., LL.D., Baptist College, London. (Bum 

Feb.26, 1814; died July 19, 1875.) 

Rev. George Douglas. D.D.. Professor of Hebrew and Principal of Free 

" P I 

Church College, Glasgow. (Born March 2,1826, at Kilbracliaii, Scotland.) 
Rev. Samuel Roli.es Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Can¬ 
on of Christ Church, Oxford. (Born Oct. 2, 1846, at Southampton.) 
Rev. C. J. Elliott, Winkfield Vicarage, Windsor. (Died 1882 .) 

Rev. Patrick Fairuairn, D.D., Principal of t lie Free Church College. 

Glasgow. (Born January, 1805, at Greenlaw d, Aug. 6,1874.nl Glasgow.) 
Rev. Frederick Field, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

(Born in 1801, in London; died April 19, 1885, at Norwich.) 

Rev. John Dl’IIY Gkden. Professor of Hebrew, Wesleyan College, Dids- 

bury, Manchester. (Born May 4, 1822, at Hastings, died March, 1886.; 
Rev. Christian 1>. Ginsuukg, LL.D., Elmlea, Wokingham, Berks. 

Rev, Frederick William Gotcii. D.D,, LL.D., Principal of the Baptist 
College,Bristol. (Born inl807,at Kettering ;d.at Bristol,May 17.1SI10.) 
Rev. John J eh n, Canon of Hereford. (Born 1805, in Dublin; resigned 1870.) 

Rev. William Kay, D.D., Chelmsford. (Born Aprils, 1820. at Pickering.) 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, Lon¬ 
don. (Born March 21, 1830, at Ellcsborougli, Bucks.) 

Rev, Jos Em Rawson Lumdy, D.D., Nurrisian Professor of Divinity, 

Cambridge. 

Rev, — McGill, Professor at St, Andrews. (Died March 16,1871.) 

Rev. Aitciiin.vLD Henry Sayce, Deputy Professor of Comparative Phi¬ 
lology, Oxford. (Born Sept. 25, 1846, at Shirchampton.) 

Rev. William Selwyn. D.D., Canon of Ely. (B. 1806; d. April 24, 1875.) 


hr due. 
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LIST OF REVISERS. 


Rev. William KoBKHTaos Smith, LL.D., Lord Almoner** Professor of 
Arabic, Cambridge formerly of the Free Church College, Aberdeen'. 

(Horn m Keig, Aberdeenshire, Nov. H, 1H40.) 

Rev. [)im:an 11 a it x .1 ww Wei ii, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in the l*ni- 
versiiy "f (Jlasgow. (Born in 1822, at Crcenock; died Nov. 21,1870 


in (ilasgow.) 


W right, LL.D., Profunur of Arabic, Cambridge. (Burn Jan. 

17, 1830, in presidency of Bengal, India; d. May 22,1889.) 

Wit. i. MM Alius Wright, Km. (Secretary), Fellow and Bursar of Trinity 


William 


College, Cambridge. 


Old Teat, Corny any, 87. 


(2) Nkw Testasient Compast. 

Right Rev. Charles Jons F.llicott, D.D., Bishop of (Houcceter and 
Hristol (Chairman), Palace, (ihmccatcr. 

well, near Stamford.) 

Right Rev, Samuel WlliiMivom’K, 
merly of Oxford), (Burn Sept, 7, 
tended onlva few sessions; died July 19, 1873.) 

W * 

Most Rev. Kn iiAim Ciikskvix Tiikmii, D.I)., Archbishop of Dublin, 

(Bom Sept. 9, 1807; died March 2*, 1886, in Lntidou.) 
Right Rev. Justini Bahiikh I.KiitTKom', D.D., I.I.D., Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham. 

Right Rev. Ckorgk Moiieki.t, D.C.I.., Bishop uf SalixlHirv, Palace, Salis¬ 
bury. (Bom Oct. 10, 1803,at St. Petersburg; tl. July (1,1HKA, at Salisbury.) 

Right Rev. Ciiaulks WoiiiiMwoitni, D.C.I.., Bishop uf St. Andrews, Bish- 

opshol), St. Andrews, Scotland, (Burn Aug. 22,1806, ai Docking, Kngl.) 

Very Kcv. Henry Ai.koud, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. (Born Oct. 7, 

1810, in I<ondnn; died Jan. 12, 1871, at Canterbury.) 

Very Kov. Edward Bicekiisteth, D.D., Dean of Lichfield, Deanery, Lich¬ 
field. (Bom Oct. 23,1814, at Acton, Suffolk.) 

Very Kev. Joseph Williams Hlakesley, ILD., Dean of Lincoln, Drntiery, 

Lincoln. (Born March (>,1808, iu Loud.; diet I April 18 1883, at Lincoln.) 
Very Kev. Charles Meriyalk, D.D., Dean of Fly. (Bom March 8,1808, 
in l/indon; resigned 1879.) 

Very Kev. Robert Scott. D.D., Dean of Rochester, Deanery, Rochester. 

(Born Jan. 26, 1811, at Bondleigh, Devonshire.) 

Very Rev, Arthur Pesrhvm Stanley, D.D., Dean of Weal minster, 
Deanery, Westminster. (Bom Dec. 18, 1816, at AUterley, Cheshire; 

died July 18,1881, in London.) 


(Bom April 25,1819,at Whit 


D.D., Bishop of Winchester (for 
1805, at Cluphano, near London; at 


Pal arc, Dublin. 


(Born April 19, 1828, at Liverpool; <1. Dec. 21,1889.) 
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LIST OF REVISERS. 


Very Rev. Charles John Vaughan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff. (Born 
Aug. G, 181G, at Leicester.) 

Veil, William Lee, D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin, Dublin. (Horn in 18lo¬ 
in Ireland; died May 11, 1683.) 

Ven. Edwin Palmer, D.D., Archdeacon of Oxford, Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford. (Born July 18, 1624, at Mixbury, Oxfordshire.) 

Rev. Joseph Angus, D.D., President of the Baptist College, Regent'-^ 

Park, London. (Born Jan. 1G, 181G, at Bolam, Northumberland.) 

Rev. David Brown, D.D., Principal of the Free Church College, Aber¬ 
deen. (Born Aug. 17, 1803, at Aberdeen.) 

Iiev. John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the 

United Presbyterian Churcb, Glasgow. (Born May 1), 1810, at Alva, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland; died Jan.3, 187G, in Glasgow.) 

Rev. Fenton John Anthony Hokt, D.l)., llulsean Professor of Di¬ 
vinity, Cambridge. (Born April 23, 1828. in Dublin.) 

Rev. William Giusox Humphry, 11. D., Vicar of St. Martin-in-the 

Fields, Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral, London. (Born Jan.30,1615, 
at Sudbury, Suffolk; died Jail. 10. 1885, in London.) 

Rev. Benjamin IIall Kennedy, D.D., Canon of Ely and Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. (Bom Nov. G, 1804, 

at Summer Hill, near Birmingham.) 

Rev. William Milligan, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Crit¬ 
icism in the University of Aberdeen. (Born March 15, 1821, at Edinb.) 
Rev, William Fiddian Moulton, D.D., Master of 'I he Leys School, 
Cambridge. (Born March 14, 1835, at Seek, Staffordshire,) 

Rev. Samuel Nkwth, D.D., Principal of New College, Hampstead, Lon¬ 
don. (Bom Feb. 15, 1821, in London.) 

Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., Professor of Humanity in the Uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrews. 


Rev. Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener, LL.D., D.C.L. Preben- 

(B. Sept. 29, 1813 ; d. Oct. 27,1891.) 


darv, Hendon Vicarage, London, 

Rev. George Vance Smith, D.D., Professor, Parade, Carmarthen, Wales 

(Born June 13, 181G, at Portarlington, Ireland.) 

Mr. Samuel Pridkaux Treoeli.es, LL.D. (Prevented by ill-health 
from attending; born Jan.30, 1813, at Falmouth; died April 24, 1875.) 

Rev. Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Trinity- 

College, Cambridge. (Born Jan. 12, 1825, near Birmingham.) 

Rev. John Troutbeck (Secretary), Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London. 


(Born Nov. 12, 1832, at Blencow, Eng.) 


Aeic Test. Company, 30. 
Members in both Companies, G7. 



LIBT OF BEVIBEBB. 




II. AMERICAN REVISION COMMITTEE. 

(iknkkal OffU'ehm ok the whole Co 

Philip Sciiakk, D.D., LL.D., President. 
(tEouuE E. Day, D.D., Secretary. 


mi 


(1) Old Testament Company. 

Rev. William IIkniiy (JicEKN, LL.D, (Chairman), Professor of 

Hebrew in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. (Uunt Jan. 27, 
1825, in (iroveville, N. J.) 

Kev, (iniitcK E. I>ay, D.D. (Secretary), Professor of Hebrew in the Di¬ 
vinity School of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. (Dorn March 19, 
1815, in l’ittstield, Mass.) 

Rev. CiiAiti.KS A. Aikkn, D.D., Professor of Old Test. Criticism in the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. (Bom Oct. 80,1827, in Man- 
chealri-, Vt.) 

Hew Tai.uot W. Cii amukiui, D.D., Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, 
N. Y., nnd lecturer in the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, 

N. J. (Horn Feb. 25, 1810, in Carlisle, Pa.) 

Rev, Thom ah Jkkkkhhon Con ant, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly Profess¬ 
or of Hebrew in the Theological Seminary at Rochester, N, Y. (Born 

Dee. Id, 1902, in Brandon, Vt.; d. at Brooklyn, N. Y., April 30,1991.) 

Rev. John Dk Witt, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in the Theological Semi¬ 
nary, New Brunswick, N. J. (Born Nov, 20, 1921, in New Brunswick, 
N. J.) 

Rev, CKoiuiK Kmi.kn Hake, D.D,, LI*D., Professor of Hebrew in the 
Diriuily School, Philadelphia. (Born Sept. 4, 1905, in Philadelphia.) 
Rev. Cmaiilks PottTKittiKt.D Kkautii, D.D., LL.D„ Vice-Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and l*rofessor in the Evan¬ 
gelical Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. (Bom March 

17, 1823, in Martiusbtirg, Vo.; died Jan. 2,1993, in Philadelphia.) 
Tayi.er Lewis, LL.D., Professor of Creek and Hebrew, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. (Born March 27,1802, in Northumberland, N. Y.• 
died Mnv 11, 1977, in Schenectady.) 

Row Cjiaki.ks Marsh Mkad, D.D., formerly Professor of Hebrew in the 
Theological Soin.at Andover, Mas*. (Bom Jan, 28,1936,at Cornwall, Vt) 
Rev, How Aim Osgood, D.D.. I.L.D., Professor of Hebrew in the Theo¬ 


logical Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. (Bom Jan. 4 , 1831, in the Pariah 
of Plaquemines, La.) 

Rev. JosF.ru Packard 


.D, Professor of Hebrew in the Theological 

1819. in Wi 


I 


(Bom 


'll 


Seminary, Alexandria, X 


t, Maine.) 


*1 t 
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LIST OF REVISERS. 


Rev. Calvin Ei.i.ks Stowk, IXIX, Hartford, Conn., formerly l’roiositor of 

Hebrew in Andover, Mush, (Horn April 20,1802, at Natick, Mass.; 
resigned 1H7G; died Aug. 22, 188G.) 

Jamks Studso, S.T.IX, LL.IX, Professor of Hebrew in Drew Theological 

Seminary, Madison, N. J. (Itorn Aug. 11, 1822, in New York.) 


Kev. CoiiNLLn s V. A. Van Dyck, D.D., M.D., Professor in the American 
College at lteirut, Syria. (Horn Aug. 18, 1818, in Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Advisory Member on questions of Arabic.) 


Old Test,, Cotnpam, lo. 


(2) Nhw Tkstamknt Company. 


Rev. Tiikohokk I). \Vooi„siiY, IXIX, LL.IX (Cbairinnn). Ex-President of 


Yme. College. (Horn Oct. 81, 1801, in New York; d.nt New llavcn 

Julv 


liev. J. Hknuy Tiiaykii, I).I). (Secretary), formerly Professor of New 

Test. Exegesis in the Theological Seminary nt Andover, now in Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. (Horn Nov. 7, 1H28, in Hostou, Mass.') 

Chaui.ks Shout, LL.IX, Professor of Latin in Columbia College. N, York. 

(Horn May 28, J821, in Haverhill, Mass.; died Dee. 24,38 nG, nt N. York.) 
Ezka Aiihot, 1X1)., LL.l)., Professor of New Tost. Exegesis in the Diviu- 
ity School of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

1819, in Jackson, Maine; died nt Cambridge, Mass,, March 21, 1884.) 
Hev. J. K. Hliih, U.lX, Trenton, N. J. (Morn Sept. 21, 1825, in Middle- 

town, Conn.; died at Trenton, N. J„ April 21, 1882.) 

Thomas Chasm, LL.IX, President of Iluverford College, Pa. (Horn June 

10,1827 

Kcv.Ckouok K, CitnoKs, 1XIX, Professor in Drew Theological Seminary, 
Mndison, N. J. ( Accepted the original appointment, blit found it impos¬ 
sible to attend, nud resigned. Horn I'eb. 3, 1822, in Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Rev. Howakd Cuosnv, 1X1X, LL.IX, Ex-Clinnecllnr of the University of 

New York. (Horn Eeb. 27,1820, in N. Y.; d. in N. Y., March 29,18!U.) 
Rev. Timothy Dwight, U.lX, Professor of New Test. Exegesis in the 

Divinity School of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. (Horn Nov. 16, 

1N2H, in Norwich, Conn.) 

Jam us IIaih.ky, LL.IX, Professor of Greek, Yale College, New Haven, 
Conn. (Horn March 30, 1821, in Fairfield, N. Y.; died Nov, 14, 1872, 
in New Haven.) 

Rev. IIokatio Hai.ch IIaokktt, D.D., LL.IX, Professor of New Test 

Exegesis in the Theological Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. (Horn Dec. 
27, 180H, in Salisbury, Mass.; died Nov. 2, 187o, in Rochester.) 

Rev. Chaih.ks Hoi Kilt, U.lX, LL.IX, Professor of Theology in the Theo¬ 
logical Seminary at Princeton, N. J. (Never attended the meetings, 


(Horn April 28, 


in Worcester, Blass.) 
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LIST OF REVISERS. 


Rom Dec, 18, 1797, in I'hilfr 


but corresponded with the Committee, 
dclphia ; died June 19,1H7M, in Princeton, N. J.) 

Rev. Asaiui. Ci.aiik Kksihuck, D.D., I.L.D., Professor of (Jreek in the 

[MUD in Ptiiiliiifv, Vi.) 


University of Rochester, N. V. (Horn I hr. 

Rlcht Rev. Ai.MtKt* Lkk, D.D.. LM>., ltislt«i|t uf tin; Protestant Kpisco- 

|uii Piot'cnc of Delaware. (Horn Sep).9, 1807, in Cambridge, Maw 

died April li, 1H87, at Wilmington, Del.) 

Rev. Matthkw H. Riihu.k, P.P., Professor of New Test. Exegesis in the 

Theological Seminary, Hanford, Conn, (Horn Oct, 17, 1830, in l’itta* 

liurgh, l'u,} 

Rev. Pini.ii* Schakk, D.D., LL.I)., Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. (Horn Jan. 1,1819, in Coire, 

Switzerland.) 

Rev. IIkmiy Hoymton Smith, D.D., LL.D., I’rnfi'Mor of Systematic 

Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. (Attended 
one session, and resigned from ill-health. Horn Nov. *.*1,1816, in Port- 

land. Me.; dint Keb. 7, 1877, ill New York.) 

Ilev. Wii-i.iam Faihkiki.ii Waiikkn, D.D., President of Huston Unicer- 


* % 


(Accepted thu original appointment, hut found it 
impossible to attend, and resigned. Horn March Id, 1833. in lloslon.) 
Rev. Khwaiio Ahiki, Washim.tix, D.D., LL.D., Rector of Calvary Church, 
New York. (Horn April Hi, 1819, in Hoaton; died Feb. 'J, 1881, in 
New York.) 


siiv, Homoii M 

U W 


AVir 7Vj/. (' outjumtf , 19. 

fu 6iitk (\nnptifiirt, ;)■!. 

[A nnml>er of Bishops and Professors of sacred Irnrning, who hud been In 
vltetl to Join the American Committee at Its first organisation lu lHTl,de 
cllned, from wnnt of time, or other rensone, bat expressed Inlcrest In thi 

work and confidence In Its success. Among these may be mentioned Blsh- 
ope Mcllvniur, Whlttlnphnin, ami Williams, Dr. Wtaedon (Methodist), Dr. 
Nevln (Reformed), Dr. Shedd (Presbyterian.)) 


Number of English and American Reviserv on the Old Test. Com 

p*«y...*.... 

Number of English and American Revisers on the New Test. Com 

pany... 


62 




« ■* 


Tota 


.. 101 


The English Committee up to June, 1887, lost by death and resigns 

lion 27 members; leaving the number still living . 

The American Committee up to June, 1887, lost by death and resig 

nation 14 members; leaving the number still living. 

Total.. 


.... 40 


L* r 
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LIST OF CHANGES 

PROPOSED BY THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE AND 

AUDITED BY THE ENGLISH COMMITTEE. 


By Alfred Lee, D.D. 

PEOTMTANT KPMOOrAt. PIOOUI OP DRLAWAEF 




iilulior OP Til 


(Thin ll*t wni prepared from the official records or the Aincrirau Cnranilt- 
U>o (printed, bm not published), mill kindly placed at our disposal by the 

vvnerable bishop Lo*. one of the mint faithful uud regular member* of ibe 
New Testament Company of Reviser*. lie wishes It to be understood that 
the 11*1 la far from complete. The A. V. I* placed first, Ibe R. V. socnud. In 
mime case*, slight difference* between the rendering suggested and that 
adopted are not noticed.] 


I. AMERICAN SUGGESTIONS ADOPTED IN TEXT. 


Matthkw. 


1. IS. 


When as hia mother . . . 
had been 
while” : 




; “ When hia mother . . . 




as 




when 


20 . 








22. Instead of, “of the Lord by the prophet,” read “by the 

Lord through the prophet.” This change i9 placed in 
tho Appendix, General Rule, No. \ 


preferred through 


out. 




from sleep : “ from hia sleep 
went on before ” : “ went before 

When” : “And when 

would not ” : “ she would not 


24. 




11. D. 






44 


10 . 




18 . 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


II. 20 


which sought ” : “ that sought 
• shall he called ” : “ should be cnlled 

meat ” ; “ food 

Jordan ” : “ the Jordan 
lunatic ” : “ epileptic 
waff seated ” : “ had sat down 
candle” : “candlestick 
JIark iv. 21; Luke si. 33. 
lest at any time” : “lest liaply 

fltJITOTE. 

neither ” : “ nor 

when thou hast shut” : “having shut 
But in praying” : “And in prayin 
Be not ye therefore” : dele “ye 

sour” : “sad”; and new paragraph. 

much better” : “of much more value” ; and Luke xii. 24. 
of whom if his son shall ask bread, will be give *’ : “ who 
if his son shall ask him for a loaf, will give” 

a fish ” : “ for a fish 

will he give ” : “ will give 
came down ” : “ was come down ” (A. V.). 

this man" : “ this one” ; and Luke, 
and west ” : “ and the west 

multitudes” : “great multitudes 

other shore”: “other side”; and so elsewhere. (With A. V.) 

the whole city ” : “ all the city 
And they” : “But they 
that country” : “that land 

X. 21. “and father shall deliver up child” : “and the father his 

child 

XI. fi. “the gospel” : “good tidings”; and so in Luke vii. 22. 

7. “look upon ” : “ behold ” ; and so in Luke vii. 24. 

10. “order thy way ” (E, I.) 1 : “ prepare” (A. V.). 

23. “Hell” : “Hades" ; and so elsewhere. This change was 

urged by the American Revisers from the outset, and 
acquiesced in by the British at the last review. 

26. “ that so ” : “ for so ” ; from margin. 

XII. 2. Read, “ But the Pharisees, when they saw it, said, 

4. “ save for the priests alone ” : ' but only for the priests 


44 








4 . 


It 


o. 


III. 4. 


a 


n 


; and so elsewhere for rpoprj, 

; and so elsewhere. 

: and so elsewhere. 


13. 


It 




IV. 24. 


a 




V. 


1. 

15 . 

25. 

35. 




n 


4* 


m , 


lamn : “ stand ” ; and so in 


l i 






. 


and so often for 






M 


VI. 6. 


44 


11 












8 . 


44 




16. 


(t 


26. 


u 


VII. 9. 


a 




10 . 


(4 


>1 






via i. 


a 


9. 

11 . 

18. 


44 


1 * 






44 


U 


34. 

IX. 31. 


44 






44 


44 












Authorized Version. 






First English Revision. 




LIST OF CHANGES. 


XII. 12. ! instead of * 

28. “ but if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God " : 

I by the Spirit nf God mu out devils 
45, “ id " : “ bevoniftli 

XIII. 2. “the whole” : “nil the 

12, “ taken ” : “ taken u« n> 

15. “ should uudentUind " : “ understand 

is offended’* : pro. “falldli away" : ad. 

bletb 

. “amidst the wheat" : “among 
33. Margin, “ is ’’ (E. I.) ; “ denotes 
44. “ for joy thereof ” : “ in bis joy ” ; from margin. 

XIV. 1. “ report of Jesus " ; “ report concerning Jesus 

19. “and took " : “and he took 

his disciples " : “ tlic disciples 
26. “ in their fear " : “ for fear 

XV. 13. “ All plants Every plant 

26. " to cast *': dele “ to 

XVII. 4. “good that wo be here" : '‘good for us to be here 

(A. V.); and ao in Mark and Luke. 

H. * 1 no man 
11. " truly ” : “Indeed 

XVI11. .1, “be converted" : “turn" ; and John xii. 40,etc. 

22. “seventy times ami seven” : “seventy times seven 

Exchange text and margin. 

XIX. 6. “For this" : “For this cause" (A. V.) ; and Mark x. 7. 

8. “the hardness of your hearts" : “your hardness o( 

heart" ; and so Mark x. 5. 

hoso marricth " : “he that marricth 

be so ” : “ Is so 

the sixth and ninth ” : “the 9ixth and the ninth 
hired " : “hath hired" (A. V.). 
that is thine ” : “ that which is thine 
it plcnseth me " : “ it is my will 
moved " : “ stirred 
And when “ : “Hut when 
likewise" : “in like manner 
But when the husbandmen 
the husbandmen, when they 
keep his inheritance " : pro. “ have 


but if 










. >* 






21 . 




slum- 
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22 . 


ill 












M p u 




: and Mark ix. 8. 


no one 


11 




r i 




9. 


k. J 


i'Jt 




10 . 

XX. 5. 

7. 

14 . 






a 










XXI. 10. 

15. 

36. 

38. 


It 
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. . . they said " : 
. . . said 

: ad. “ take 








J. V i 




LVl 
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LI6T OF CHANGES. 


XXI. 41. 




liis vineyard” : “the vineyard 

this was the Lord’s doing ” : “this was from the Lord 
and so Mark xii. 11. 
ministers” : pro. "attendants 
the seven 

were gathered 

themselves 

in spirit” : “in the Spirit 

master 


It 


42. 








XXII. 13. 


M 




: ad. 

: “the seventh” (A. V.). 

: pro. “ gathered 


u 




servants 


26. 




it 


34. 


U 


>1 


IT 


: ad. “ gathered 




ti * 


43. 




XXIII. 8. 


(1 


: “teacher” : (Another reading.) The Amer¬ 
ican Revisers preferred always to translate cicwcnra- 
Aof. “teacher. 




1> 


14. Mamn 




and that : 


U 


even while ; and so Mark 






xii. 40. 

to leave the other ” : “ to have left the other 
may be ” : “ may become 
escape from the judgment” : dele “from 

pains” : pro. "pangs” : ad. “travail”; and Mark xiii.8 

this gospel” : margin, “Or, these'good tidings 
which be ” : “ that are 


23. 


H 


>1 


26. 


it 


11 


33. 




it 


XXIV. 8. 


u 


14. 






it 




16. 


should have been ” : “ would have been 
foretold you ” : “ have told you beforehand 
Mark xiii, 23. 

the thief eometh ” : “ was eominc 




U 


22 . 


11 


: and sp 


u 


25. 






43. 


It 




XXV. 9. Dele “ Nay 

XXVI. 16. “ betray him” : "deliver him unto them" ; and elsewhere. 




good were it for him if that man had not been born ” : 

good were it for that man if he had not been born 




24. 




11 


A. V.). 




: “and prayed saying 


praying and saying 
saying the same words again ” : 
same words 


11 


M 


U 


39. 


U 


saying again the 




44. 




49. “forthwith” : “straightway 

kissed him” : margin, “ Gr., kissed him much ” ; and 
elsewhere. 

50. 11 Is it this for whieh thou art come?” : Do that for 

which thou art come. 

66. “guilty ” (of death) : ** worthy ”; and so Mark xiv. 64. 
XXVII. 6. "silver pieces” : "pieces of silver 

21. "They said ” : "And they said 
24. “a tumult was made” : "a tumult was artsinc 




U 








it 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 




an 


cast the 
same reproach 
Some” : ” And some 


In hia teeth : 


XXVII. 44. 








| h > 


H 




47. 




And Jesus, when he lied cried again . . . yielded : 
And Jesus cried again . . . and yielded 

asked for" ;and an In other places for ai'rlw. 

there Mary Magdalene ” : " And 










B8. “begged : 

61. “And there 

Magdalene was there 

XXVI11. 11. u were done ” : “ were come to pass 

ppoiuted ” : “ bad appointed 














16. 




..I 


Marx. 


there enrae John 
John came 




: pro. “John appeared : ad. 


I. 4. 


U 






26. “ having torn him, and cried : " tearing him and crying 
43. “solemnly ” : pro. "sternly” [Put in margin] : ad. 

nd Mutt, i*'30. 




strictly 

carried " : “ borne 


M , 




>1 




II. 3. 






eometh to pass : “ came to pass 

all the thinga" : " whut great tilings 
for to touch him " : “that they might touch him 
riseth up" : “hath risen up 
IV. 8 . "thirty . . . sixty ... a hundred" : “thirtyfold . . . 

nixtyfold ... a hundredfold 
22. “ but rafArr that" : “ but that 
SO. "place it?” : “set it forth ?" 

32. "it growolh up" : dele “it 

11 herba ” : " all the herbe 

putteth forth " : pro. “ maketh ” : ad. " putteth eut 
36. “take him” "take him with them 
89. " arose " : " awoke 
V. S. “ among the tombs ” : " in the tombs 

nigh unto the mountain ” pro. u by the mouutain " : 
ad. “on the mountain side 

. “ Be not afraid ” : “ Fear not 

? pro. Roman type : ad." many 
40. 11 when he had ” : “ having 
VI, 2. “ the many” (E. I.): "many ” and change 

. " his daughter Merodlas ” : substitute i 

daughter of Herodina herself 




13. 

III. H. 

10 . 


41 














26. 
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88. “people 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


VI. 24. 




should I ask” : 

: “ the people 
lay aside” : pro. “let go 
Is it so that vc also are 


shall I ask 


a 


n 


54. “ they 




ti 


VII. 8. 


U 


17 


; ad. “ leave 

; pro. “ So then arc ye also ” : 






18. 


IT 


au. “ Are ye so . . . also 

proceed all evil thoughts” : “evil thoughts proceed 
neither had they " : “ and they had not 


>» 


21 . 




yy 


VIII. 13. 






18. remember, when” ; “remember? When 

19, 20. “ye took up?” : “took ye up?” 

IX. 3. “such that no fuller . . . can so whiten them ” : “ so as 


1! 


no fuller on earth cati whiten them 

8. “when they had looked” ; “ lookin 

* 

12. “ truly ” : “ indeed 

18. Exchange margin and text, “ rcndctll him” : 

him down ” ; and Luke ix. 42. 

X. 2. “ and they asked ” : dele “ they 

37. “ thy left hatid ” : “ thy ” italics. 

XI. 8. “ leaves ” : pro, “ boughs with leaves ” ; and dele margin 3 : 

ad. “ branches 

XII. 9. “shall”: 

10. “so much as this” : “even this 

XIII. 2. “ on another ” : “ upon nnotlicr 

11. “lead you” : pro. “lead you uway" : ad. “lead you to 

judgement 

14. “which be” : “that arc 

19. “ as hath not been ” : as there hath not been 

20. “should have been saved” : “would have been saved 

23. “foretold you all things” : “told you all things before¬ 
hand 

27. “from the end ” (E. I.): “from the uttermost part 
35. “ either ” : “ whether 

XIV. 8. “ to the burying” : “ for the burying 

25. “ driuk no more ” : “ no more drink 
32. “ while I shall pray ” : “while I pray 
65. “all the council ” : “the whole council 

XV. 37. “ when he had uttered . . . gave up” : 

gave up 

43. “ begged ” : “ asked for 

counsellor” : “councillor 

go your way ” : “ go 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


Lc 


4 * 


waiting " : 14 were waiting 
28. Exchange margin and text. 

ly favoured 

80. 44 grace " : “ favour 

87. " from Ood no word” : “no word from God 

88. “ how ” : “ that 

CV. 44 were calling’ 4 : pro. “were about to cull 

have called 

II. 2. “Quirinuj" : “ Quirinius 

8. “keeping 44 : “ami kcepin 

9. “ stood over 44 : “ stood by 
38. “shall pierce 4 ’ : “shall pierce through 
49. Head, “in iny father’s house? 44 with E. I. 

III. 8. “ worthy of your repentance 44 : dele 44 your 44 ; put io margin. 

18. 44 Many other tilings, therefore, in his exhortation preached 

he unUi the people 44 : “ With many other exhortations, 
therefore, he preached good tidings unto the people 
38. “ Salah 44 : “Slieluh 

IV. 28. “ a great famine enme 44 : 44 there came a groat famine 

41. “ forbade them 44 : 41 suffered them not 

What” : “ Why 44 ; put In margin. 

much as this 44 : 44 even this 

27. 44 do well 44 : 44 do good 
VII. 1. “After that 44 : dele 41 that 

2. 41 held in honor by 4 ’ (E. I.) : pro. 44 highly valued by” : ad. 

dear unto 

Ready to die” : pro. “about to die": ad. “at the point 
of death 

35. 44 was justified 14 : pro. 14 hath been 14 : ad. “is 

proclaiming” : “prenching 
. 44 fell down on the rock 44 : dele “ down 
14. 44 as they go” : “as they go on their way 
2ft. 44 who then is this * for he ” : 44 who then is this, that he 

seized” ; and Acts vi. 12, and elsewhere. 

Bound, being kept with chains 4 *: 44 kept under 
and bound with chains 

IX. 7, 8. “ of by 44 (Irr). 

12. 44 here 




I. 21. 




EI.T- 


Endued with 




: “ high* 












: ad. 


would 
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V. 22. 

VI. 8. 
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20. “caught” : 
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LIST OF CIIANGE0. 


IX. 68. Margin: 

X. 1. 


roosting places ” : 

seventy and two ” K. I.: 




lodging places 
seventy ” and change margin. 


(( 


1 t 




il 


(t 


and v. 17. 


workman" : “labourer 
that so " : “ for so " Ex. text and margin, 
to whomsoever" : “lie to whoinsoevei 

willing" : pro. “ wishing” : ad. “ desiring 
careful” : “anxious 
dish ” : “ platter 
thus saying," : “ in saying this 
unto” : “before 

30. “and ye yourselves” : “and be ye yourselves 

40. “ faithless ” : ‘'unfaithful 
68. “exactor” : “officer 

XIII. 4. “debtors” E. I. : “offenders” ; margin, “Gr. debtors 

9. Insert " well ” after “thenceforth 

16. “to be loosed ” : “to have been loosed 

XIV. 1. “chief Pharisees” ; “rulers of the Pharisees 

23. “compel” : “constrain 
7. “ just ” ; “ righteous 

13. “a country afar off" : “u far country” (mid Luke xix. 

12. A. V.). 

XVI. 2. “inayest be" : “ennst be 

3. “ I cannot dig ” : “1 have not strength to dig 

14. “mocked": "scoffed 

10. “ the kingdom” : pro. “the glad tidings of the kingdom ” : 

ad. “ the gospel of 
28. “warn" : “testify unto 

XVII. 2. “ profitable ” : pro. “ gain ” : ad. “ well 

6. “ would obey" : “ would have obeyed 

17. “ were there not the ten ” : “ were not the ten 
33. “shall quicken it" : “shall preserve it" (A. V.). 

XVIII. 9. "the rest” : “all others 

22. “Yet lnckest thou one thing” : 


7. 


u 


n 


l£ 


21 . 




, 1* 


29. 

41* 

XL 39* 

4 5* 
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XII. 11. 
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XV. 
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One thing thou Iackest 




n 


yet 


bring himself also rich” : “and he was rich 
Take heed of ” : “ Beware of 

the swelling waves 
K. I. : “ come 


tt 


XIX. 2. 

XX. 46. 

XXI. 26. 




It 


U 


It 


: ad. 


the billows 




waves ’ : pro. 

break in 

XXII. 29. Read “ I appoint unto you a kingdom 
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35. 




It 
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LlfiT OF CHANOE3 




XXII. 87. “for indeed that" : dele “indeed 
XXIII. 1. "number" : pro. “ multitude” : ad. 

12. “together" : “with each other 

with each other " : “ between themselves 
requiring" : pro, "demanding" : ad, “asking 

derided " ; “ scoffed ut 

sepulchre " : “ tomb" ; and so elsewhere for fttiifittov. 
made us astonished " : “ amazed us 
behold me have " ; “ behold me bavin 








company 






M 




23. 

8.V 

65. 

XXIV. 22. 

sy. 




n 




it 


tt 






u 




JOUN. 

I, 5. Exchange text and margin. 

bended 

6. “ There was " : pro. “ appeared **: ad. 44 came 

7. “through liim might believe” : “might believe thm«"! 

him 

8. “ but that ho might" : “ but came that he might 

Exchange text and itmrgin. “ power" : “ the right 

14. “the glory" : “glory 
1A. “spake” : “said 

18. Exchange text And margin. “ God only begotten " : “ ihi 

only begotten Son 

33. “ Holy Glmst" : “ Holy Spirit ” ; and Acts vi. 5. 

. “(Which is by interpretation, Peter). 

. “ before that Philip" : “ bo Tore Philip 

. “ the manner of the purifying of the Jews ” : “ the Jews 

manner of purifying 

10. “ largely ” (E. I.): “ freely 

III. 8. Exchange margin and text. “The Spirit breatheth 

The wind bloweth 

IV. 21. “at Jerusalem" : “in Jerusalem 

22. “of the Jews" : “from the Jews 
25. “ tell us " : “declare unto us 

27. “ talked 

34. “ perfect" : 

39. “ for the word " : " because of the word 

V. 6. “ Wilt thou ” : " Wouldest thou 

30. “ of mine own self" : “ of myself 

39. “scriptures; for ye think": "scriptures, because ye think' 

VI. 1. “ over" : “ to the other side of 


>► . 
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overcame 


ppre^ 
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k. _i 
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: pro. “ was talking " : ad. 

accomplish " ; and xviL 4 . 




speaking 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


all which ” : 

»» . u 


VI. 30. 


ii 


all that which 




IT 


>> 


U 


41. 


at 


concerning 

06. “ After this” : “ Upon this 
VII. G. “present” : “conic” (A. A".). 

16, 17. “doctrine" : 11 teaching 

18. “his glory that sent him” : “the glory of him that sent 

him 

45. “ Why have ye not brought him ?” : “ Why did vc not 

bring him ?” 

61. “hear him” : “hear from himself 

62. Exchange margin and text, “see: for out of Galilee" : 

sec that out of Galilloe 

when they had ” : “ bavin 

Jesus therefore again " : “ Attain therefore Jesus” etc. 
42. “came out" : “came forth 

46. “ say the truth ” : dele “ the 

49. “ye do dishonour” : dele “ do 

IX. 5. “ AVI ten soever AA r hen 

X. 12. “scattercth the Jlock ,t : “ scattereth them 

35. “ If I do ” : “ If I do them 

41. “John did” : “John indeed did 

XI. 12. “he shall be saved" : “he will recover 

20. “Mary sat still” : “Mary still sat 
28. “ her sister, saying secretly ”: “ her sister secretly, saying 

47. “miracles" : “sigus” Exchange margin and text. 

00. “ reckon " : pro. “ consider ” : ad. “ take account 

XII. 28. “from heaven” : “out of heaven 

36. “ was hidden” (E. I.) : “ hid himself 
38. “ who believed ” : “ who hath believed 

50. “ whatsoever” : “the things which 
Xill. 18. “I chose” : “I have chosen 

at meat ” : “ at the table 

34. “I loved yon” : “I have loved you 

may love ” (E. I.): dele “ may 

XV. 3. “ Even now ” : “ Already 

6. “without me” : “apart from me 

have heard" : “heard 
XA T I. 8. “of sin” : “in respect of sin 

18. Return to A. V. 

XVII. 13. “And now” : “But now 
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LIST OF C1IANOE8. 


XVII. 24. 11 they also may be with me where I 

they a I no may be with me 
XVIII, A. "A* Boon then m" : “ When therefore 

9. “of them which” : “of those whom 
15. “ and that disciple" : “ Now that disciple 

20. “ whither all the Je 

come together 

30. “ would not ” : “ should not 
XIX. 12. “whosoever" : “every one that 

17. “a place” : “ the place 

80. “gave up the ghost” : “gave up his spirit" (wapii 

ri wvtvpa). 

39. “ which " : “ he who 

. 11. “went up" : “went aboard" (In margin.) 

17. “seeet” : “knowest 

20. “ leaned on his breast" : 


: “ where I 


lii 














: “ where all the Jews 




J 


t.l- 










4 


I_ 






M 


leaned back on his breast 






r.rrri 


I, 4. “mi/A As" : “said he 

18. “ room " : “ chamber 
18. “acquired" ; “obtained 

21. “ Wherefore of the men " : “Of the men therefore 

23. “ appointed" : pro. “ set forth ” : ad. “ put forward 

II. 6, 11. “ speak ” : “ speaking 

20. “ before the great and notable day of the Lord oomc": 

before the day of tlio Lord come, that great and no* 
table day 

22. Exchange text and margin. “ powers ": “ mighty works 

24. “pains" : “pangs 
26. “rest” : “dwell 

82. “of whom" : “whereof" ; and so ui. IB. 

88. “ for the remission " “ unto the remission 
. “ unto you " : “ to you 

47. " such as were in the way of salvation." (E. I.): “ them that 

were being saved." [Further change suggested by 

American Committee and not adopted.] See Appendi 
III. 1. “ for tbo hour " (E. I.): “ at the hour 

10. “gate" : "Gate 

20. “ which was " : “ who hath been 
22. “ soy " : “ spenk 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


bciDg troubled ” : “ being sore troubled 
be examined” : “.are examined 
our salvation is not in any other” (E.I.): 

is there salvation 
hast made” : “didst make 
hast said” : “didst say 
hast anointed” : “didst anoint 

to be done” : “ should come to pass 

pass 

and one soul ” : dele “ one 
some of them ” : “ some one of them 
early in the morning” : pro. “about the dawn of day” : 

ad. “ about daybreak 

ye hanged on a tree, and slew ” : “ ye slew, hanging him 
on a tree 

wished ” : “ were minded 
reputation ” : “ honour 
little space” : “little while 
intend to do ” : “ arc about to do 
brought to nought ” : “ came to nought 
And in these days” : “Now in these days 
delivered us” : “delivered unto us 
he removed ” : “ God removed 

11. “ dearth” : “famine” ; also xi. 28. 

12. “ first” : “the first time 
16. “ Emmor ” : “ Hamor 
33. “from off thy feet" : dele “off 

40. “ brought ” : “ led 

45. “ receiving it after,” : “ received in their turn, and 
52. “ye were even now ” : “yc have now become 

VIII. 10. “great” : “Great 

21. “this word” : “this matter” (A.V.). 

23. “ for gall ” : “in the gall ” Margin, pro. “ art become bitter 

gall”: ad.“ w il t becom e gal l(or, a gall root) of bitterness 
38. “ went down both ” : “ both went down 
IX. 17. “mightest” : “mnyest 

23. “ counsel ” : “ counsel together 

32. “ passed ” : pro. “ was going” : ad. “ went 

33. “and was sick of the palsy” : “for he was palsied 

34. “znaketh thee whole” : “healeth thee 

41. “ when he had called ” : “ calling 


TV. 2. 

9. 

12 . 

24. 

25. 

27. 

28. 

32. 

V. 15. 

21 . 

30. 

33. 

34. 
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and xv. 18. 
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VI. 1. 
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LIST or CHANGES. 


ished to eat " : ad. 






•* 


10. " would 

to eat 

17. “porch" : 
26. “ and to 


■ 




: pro. 


i 


* 


i _i 


I ■■. 


-J 








Rate 

: “ and ytt unto me 
are commanded " : “bare been commanded 




It 








83. 


Jle eent the word " : “ The word which he eent" : “ he ie 

Lord of all" in ( ). 

rehearsed " : pro. “set forth " : ad. “expounded 
hich stood and said " : “ standing . .. and saving 
IS. “They then which" : pro. “ Now they that" : ad. “They 

therefore that 

23. “ in the purpose of their heart ” : 11 with purpose of heart 
. “assembled themselves" : pro. “came together” : ad. 

were gathered together 
in the church" : “with the church 

assistant" : ad. “ attendant 

The sumo called 

thou son 

set aail" ; also xvi, 11, xx. 3. 

1th his hand " : “ with the hand 
20. " about the space of" : “ for about 
84. “faithful" : “sura 
46. “ waxed bold ’’: “ spake out boldly 

have been spoken " : “ be Hpoken 

perceived it " : “ bccaino aware of it 

And ” : “ Hut 




36. 

XI. 4. 










13 . 
















it 




XIII. A. 


minister ' : pro. 
who called " : 

thou child " : 
sailed " : 






u 




7. 


It 




i i 


10 . 




il 


3. 








10 . 




LnJ 












XIV. 6. 

19. 












came thither errfom Jews 
drew " : “ dragged 

XV. 1. “manner" : “custom" ; also xvii. 2. 

10. 14 to put" : pro. 44 by putting" : ad. “ that ye should put 
17,16. Read 41 who maketh these things known 14 ; and margin. 
26. 44 being assembled with one accord " : pro. 44 having come 

to one mind" with marg., “having come together" : 

ad. 41 having come to one accord 

31. 44 at the exhortation ” : 14 for the consolation 11 (A. V.). 

38. 44 not right" : pro. 44 meet not ” : ad. 41 not good 

that were onlaiueU ” : 44 which had been ordained 
. 44 preach " : “ speak 

8. 44 and they passed by Mysio, and came " : 44 and passing by 

ysia, they came 

18. 44 the spirit came out" : 




: 44 came Jews thither 














XVI. 4. 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


things that ye worship” (E. I.): “objects of yourworship 
hurt” : “harm 

unto Syria ” : “ for Syria 

born at Alexandria" : “an Alexandrian by race 

in the spirit” : “in spirit” ; and xix, 21, same change 

proposed. 

John. The same” : “John: and he 
synagogue ■. but ” : “ synagogue. But 

27. Exchange text and margin : “helped much through 

grace them which hud believed helped them 
much which had believed through grace 

XI5. 2. In margin for “ be a Holv Ghost ” : “ is ” etc. 

k_J I 

7. “ all the men were ” : “they were in all 

8,9. “disputing” : pro. “discoursing” : ad. “reasoniiiEr 
15. “Jesus I acknowledge” : “Jesus 1 know 

; which were his friends” : “being his friends 
enquire” : pro. “seek for” : ad. “seek 

three months were past” : “he had spent three months 

there 

5, “ had come 

10. “ Trouble not yourselves ” : 

27. “ all the counsel” : 

28. Exchange text and margin. 

XXI. 9. “Now the same man" : “Now this man 

20. “ zealous of the law ” : “ zealous for the law 
5. “ strangled ” : “ what is strnncled 
31. “sought” : “ were seeking 

chief captain” : margin, “military tribune 
an uproar ” : “ confusion 

XXII. 13. “standing over me” : “standing by me 

15. “his witness” : “a witness for him 
19. “ believe ” : “ believed 

XXIII. 6. “of the hope” : pro. "for the hope” : ad.“touching" etc 

15. “for that ye would ” : “as though yc would 
27. “would have been slain” : “was about to be slain 

my soldiers” : “the soldiers 

29. “touching” : pro. “concerning 
XXIV. 11. “ understand ” : pro. “ascertain 

12. “gathering” : “stirring up 

14. “ so worship I ” : “ so serve I 


XVII. 23. 
XVIII. 10. 


U 




n 


w 


M 


18. 


ii 


24. 


Li 


n 


23. 

26. 


U 




u 


u 


1? 


n 


11 


n 


O 




31. 


Li 


n 


it 






03. 


ii 


n 


iL 


11 


: “had gone before” : change of text. 

Make ye no ado 

the whole counsel 

overseers 


1> 


Li 


1) 




Li 




: “ bishops 




>1 


Ii 




o 


r> 


ii 


i j 
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n 




ii 






1> 










: ad. 
: ad. 




about 
take knowledge 




H 


1) 






11 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


nil which are written 




unu written : 




XXIV. 14. 




■ 


18. (:) after “offering* ” in*tend of (.) 




his own wife” : “ 


bin wife 




24. 


XXV'. 1. “the province” : “hi* province” : ad. in margin 

H. “answered for hiinnclf" : “naid in hi* defence 
11, “ I be a wrong-doer” : “ I am” etc. 

1(1. “ that he which i* accused ” ; “ tliut tlic accused 

19. “superstition” ; “religion” : tcit in margin. 

should wish ” : “ could wi*lt 

XXVI. 3. “because thou urt specially expert" : “especially be 

cause thou art expert ” : pro. for margin, ad. in text. 
14. “pricks” : “goad 

10. “wherein thou hast seen roe" : “which tbou hast 










22 . 




seen” ; put in margin. 

22. “ the succour of ” : “ the help that is from 
XXVII. 9. “already past” : “gone by" : ad. “already gone 




by 




run into” : “fall away into” : ad. “be cast upon 
furniture” : pro. “ movables " : ad. “ tackling”(A. V.). 

not *et sail ” ; “ not have set sail 

XXV1U. 4. “justice” : “Justice 

(1. “nilml” : “minds 

. “ it came to pass " : pro. “ it happened ”: ad. “ it 

to whom" : “unto whom 

were of the Jews first ” : “ were chief of the JewB ” ; 

ad, “were the chief of the Je 
not because ” : “ not that 








19. 






21 . 


ti 








5 




L j 




44 


17. 






.i-' 




19. 




Rouans. 


I. 1. “ bondman r “ servant ; marg. “Or, bond-servant 

2. “ holy scriptures ” : “ the holy scriptures 
4. " resurrection ” : “ the resurrection 

17. “the righteousness” : 

26. “affections” : “passions 
82. “do” : “practise” {bis): “commit” : “do 

II. 1. “inexcusable” : “without excuse 

17. “art named” : “bcarest the 
23. “in a law” : “in the law 

27. “through the letter” : “with the letter 

fter the manner of men 








righteo 




U 


f; i 


J W list 








of 




L lT-1 1 » 


LW 






III. 6. 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


III. 20, 28. “ works of law 

margin. 

31. “ law ” : “the law " (pi #); dele margin. 

through the faith ’’ : “ through faith 

IV. 12. Deie “ that he might be" (E. I.). 

18. “was spoken” : “had been spoken 

19. “regarded” : “considered 
5. “ maketli not ashamed ” : “ puttctli not to shame 

8. “ establishcth ” : “ coinmcndeth 
11. “our reconciliation” : “the reconciliation 

a law ” : “ the law ” 

. “live any longer” : “any longer live 
4. “ even so we 

13. “from being dead” : “from the dead 
21. “ therefore lind ve then ” : “ then had vc at that time 

*■ k 

know law ” : “ know the law 
bv the law” : “through the law 

4 

lust ” : “ coveting 
Wherefore” : “So that 
Dele margin, “thee” for “me 
with them ” : “ to them 

therewith bearing me witness” : 


II 


the works of the law 




14 


; from 




n 


tt 


i1 


V. 




11 




20 . 


tt 


VI. 




» 


n , a 




so ive 


i> 




VII. 1. 


It 


U 


U 




5. 




It 


7. 


a 


it 


12 




VIII. 






w 


23. 


K 


IX. 1. 




bearing witness with 










me 


6. A marginal rendering wns suggested (see American Ap¬ 
pendix), for which three others were substituted, 
one vessel” : “one part a vessel” ; from margin. 

X. 7. “ deep ” : “ abyss 

12. Pro. “being rich” : ad. “and is rich 
14. Dele margin, “ of whom 
16. “obey” : “hearken to 

XI. 22,23, “abide” : “continue 

30. “ vet ” : “ but 

XII. 3. 11 not to be highininded above what lie ought to be minded; 

but to be so minded as to be soberminded ” : “ not to 
think of himself more highly thnn he ought to think ; 
but so to think as to think soberly 

13. “ following after hospitality ” : “ given to hospitality 
16. “Be not highminded” : pro, “Mind not high things 

Set not your mind on high tilings 

it is not” : “he eateth not ” (A. V.). 


21 . 






It 


II 






11 


II 


n 


ii 


: ad 






IT 




XIV. 23. 


it 
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LIST OP CHANOE8. 


1 CORINTHIA N8. 




be fora “ sanctified 


I. 2, Insert “ them that are 

3. “grace” : “draco 

11. “shewn’' : pro. “made known ’’ : ad. 

12. “And this I say” : “Now this I mean 

Dele “likewise” before “Greeks 

,»* • 






signified 










22 . 


: “tny preaching” (A. V.). 

distress “ (A. V'.). 


II. 4. 

VII. 2fi. 




my message 
necessity” (E. I.): 

virgin ” : “ virgin daughter 
willingly” : “of mine own will 
unwillingly ” : “ not of mine own will 
lfl. “being” free : pro. “though lam": ad. “though I 
X. 2. “into Moses” : “unto Moses 










37. 
IX. 17. 












LA'*- 




u inan indeed (A. V,). 

and have not ” : “ but Imve not 


XI. 7. 

XIII. 1,2,3. 


“ . 




4 I 




■1 






reek one th not the evil” (E. I.): “tnkolh not account of evil 

: mill 2 Cor. iii. 18. 

(jr., greater 








>1 


“in a glass : “hi a mirror 
13. “greater”: “greatest 

. “ wherefora the tongues 
. “declare” : “mnko known 
Dele “ as touching ” before “ the gospel 

righteously 

his will 

that he should como ” : “ to come 








*» . 




mnrgm 

: dole “ the 








n 


XIV 


'Di 




XV. 






ns is right : 

God's will ” (E. I.) : 


U 


34. 


II 




XVI. 12. 










2 Corinth t a ns. 

put” : “Moses, who put 
afflicted” : “pressed 

having multiplied may through the many” : 
multiplied through the many may 
sin for us” : "sin on our behalf 

(Jr., Contain ub ” : “ Make room for us 

: “ took advantage of 

: “ they gwee of their own 

4. “ they offered the grace ” : “ for the 

of” etc. 

17. “ for he accepted ” : “ for indeed he accepted 

IX. 13. “ for the subjection of tout profession to the 

on unto the gospel 




III. 13. 

IV. 8. 


I. T I7T 






M 


being 




is. 

V. 21. 












VII 


2. Margin, 

defrauded 
. “of their own 












VIII. 




>;< 


: ad. “ in 








": “ for 




n r> 


the ol 


r.. 


of your 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


X. 8. De e 


an authority ’’ and enclose 


(i 


which . . . down 


a 


n 


in( . 


9. 


ii 


as it were to 


M 


: “ as if I would ’ (A. V.). 


10 . 


forcible ” : “ strong 

do not understand ” : “are without understands 
. “ have espoused ” : dele “ have 

may present” : “might present 

in everything we have made manifest the gospel among 
all men unto you” : “in everything we have made it 
manifest among all men to you-ward 

U mf 

taketh you” : pro. “catchcth you” : ad. “taketli you 
captive 

I am more than they ” : “I more 

exceedingly ”: pro. “ beyond measure": ad. “above measure 

mighty” : “ powerful 

might” (E. I.) : 

should ” : “ may 


it 


it 


11 




12 . 


ii 


n 






XI. 




11 


ii 




6 . 






11 


20 . 


11 


T 1 


23. 


(< 


11 


Li 


T1 


XIII. 3. 


ii 


11 


ii 


)1 


bis. 


4. 

7. 


it 


power 


n 


bis. 


H 


Galatians. 


what they once were” (E. I.) : “whatsoever they were 
(from margin). 

imparted nothing more” : “imparted nothin 

works of law” : “ works of the law ” ter , and hi. 2, a, *u 

; margin, “Gr., in 

I have bestowed labour upon 


II. 6. 




it 


M 




rr 


o 


a 


16. 




in the law ” : “ by the la 
I have toiled for you ” : 


II 


III. 11. 

IV. 11. 


ii 


lYJ 




ti 


(A. V.). 


11 


you 
*■ 

17. “zealously court you ” (E. I.) : 

18. “courted” (E. I.) : “sought 


zealously seek you 

; (.) after “you 


'1 




instead 


11 


M 




of , . 


: “ My 

put away ” : “ severed 
fallen” : “ fallen away 

For ye were called . . . brethren” : “For ye, brethren 
were called 




IT 


19. 


u 


mv 

v< 




V. 4. 


it 


II 


ii 


13. 






IT 


: “practise such things 




It 


do such tilings 


21 . 




a 


Ephesians. 


: “ raised us up with him 




TI 


raised us up 
to sit together” : "to sit with him 


II. 6- 




II 






LIST OF CHANGES. 


II. 15. “« ten the enmity, in his flesh, having abolished : 

abolished in Ids flesh the enmity 
16. “slain the enmity in it” : “slain the enmity thereby 

III. 17. “ye Wing rooted ” : “to the end that ye,” etc. 

18. “that ye may have strength’ 1 : pro. “may be fully able” : 

ad. “ may be strong 

21. Insert “Amen" at end of verse. 

IV. 21. “by 1dm” : “in him 

22. “decayeth according to” : “waieth corrupt after 

V. 19. “speaking to yourselves” : “speaking one to another” ; 

and Culos. iii. 16. 

VI. 13. “take up unto you" : “take up 

24. “ in incorruption ” : pro. “ in love Incorruptible 

uneorruptness 


having 








it 








: ad. “in 








PntumiHB. 

compassion a" (E. I.) : pro. “tenderness” : ad. “render 

mercies 

giving no offence” : “ void of offence 
supposing” : “thinking 
ashamed 11 : “ put to shame 
to them ” : “ foe them 
themselves 
. “ on his own 
8. “unto death 

in earth ” : 


I. 8. 

1«. 

17 . 


it 




U 




i_ J 




M 




20 . 




28 . 


I I 




II. 3. 






himself 

to Ids own 
even onto death 


M 




*1 . It 


H 




to ' 








10. 




u 


on earth 




12. (;) after “ trembling 11 instead of (. V 

unto " : “ in furtherance of 
7. “ keep your licarts ” ; 

make account of” (E. I.): 

cnablcth me 


22 . 






IV. 


4t 


guard your hearts 

think on " (A. V.). 

e power” : ad. “strength 




8 . 






18. 






r pro. “givetb 
cneth me " (A. V.). 

chiefly" : “especially 




11' 








Colossi a m. 

2. “ holy ” : exchange with margin, 

14. u the redemption 

be not moved away 

with how great striving I contend 
contest I have ” : ad. u how 


I. 












: our redemption 

: dele “ be 












II. 1. 






: pro. M how 
tlv I strive 






’’ 1 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


IL 10. 


fulfilled” : 11 made full 
taking his stand upon ” : 
not of any value ” : 

instant" : pro. “stedfust 

would open” : “may open 
a door of utterance 
margin. 






18. 


U 


dwelling in 

o 

but are not of any value 

: ad, “stedfastlv 

v 1 






23. 


M 


it 




IV. 2. 


tt : 






3. 


U 


t1 


it 




a door for the word ” : from 






1 Thessalosiaxs. 

with much contention ” : “in much conflict 
put in trust” : “intrusted 
babes " : “ gentle 
of us ” : “ from us 
forewarned you ” : pro, 

told you plainly 


II 2. 


it 




a 


4. 


n 


L l 


7. 




13. 


U 




IV. 6. 




told you before 


a 


TT 


: ad. in marcin 




1> 




2 Thessaloxiaxs. 

the calling” : “your callin 
an object of worship ” : “that is worshipped ” (A. V.). 
to the intent” : “ to the end 
his season" : “his own season 
appearing of his presence'* (E. I.) : 
coniine 

I 

power ” : “ the right 


I. 11. 

II. 4. 


*1 








tt 




6. 


U 


'I 


ll 


manifestation of bi9 


8. 


tt 


u 


IT 




III. 9. 


IT 




1 Timotiit. 


I. 5. 


Now ” : “But 

whoremongers ” : “ fornicators 

o 

to minister” (E. I.) : “to Jm service 
a good report of" : “good testimony from 
liveth in pleasure” : “givctli herself to pleasure 

come to wax” : pro. “have grown" : ad. “ have waxed 
women " : “ teidows 

thine own self” : “thyself 
be otherwise " : “ are otherwise 
the more" : “the rather 
other” : “a different 
all evil" : “all kinds of evil 




11 


)■ 


10 . 


tt 


11 


12 . 




III. 7. 

V. 6. 












11 . 


U 


Text and margin exchanged. 




14. 


it 




22 . 


i 4 




25. 






VI. 2. 








8. 


!> . 


so E. I. 




10 . 
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LIST or c 


2 Ti 


i irro iiii 


I 14. “by" : “through 
II. 14. “testifying unto" : “charging 

18. “ who concerning the truth ” : 

ID. “ iniquity " : “ unrighteousness 

2ft. “ might " : “ may 

llowbeit" : pro. “ Yet" : ad. 

I protest" : 

3. “ having itching 

ft. In margin, “ poured " : “ poured out 

16. “supported mo 71 : pro. 

part 






men who etc. 


r ■ 










in. d. 

IV. 1. 


41 




I charge wee (A. V.). 

after “ but.” instead of “ teachers 












Li-l*- 




by my side" : ad. “took my 






TITC 

ft. “ are wanting * : “ were wanting 

lover of hospitality " : " given to hospitality 
12. “ slow bellies " : “ idle gluttons 
IL 1. “ bocome ” : “ beflt 

4. dole margin “ tliaciplino 
7. “a pattern " ; “an cnsamplc 

HI. 1. “ principalities’’: pro. "governments” : ad. “rulers 

ft. “ the lover "(E. I.) : pro. “a washing " : ad. “ the trashing 

tbo renewing ’’ : pro. “ a renewing ” : ad. “ renewing 










r l i 














*» 


n 


FlIILKMOH, 

. “our sister" ; “ the sister 


Put in 








i||T 1 




M 




m A 




. “ by whom " : " through whom 
8. “a sceptre of thy kingdom ” : “the sceptre n etc. 

II. 1<>. “ having broughtin bringing " Text in margin. 

14. “ Forasmuch then as" : “Since then 

III. 2, ft, 6. “ his house " : pro. “ His house " : margin added, “ That Is 

God's house 

. “ in so much " : pro. “ by as much 
18. “ daily " : “ day by day 
14. dele ( ). 

partakers of Christ" : odd in 
.. gospel" : “ good tidings 
would he not ” : “ he would not 
himself 












: ad. “ by 


much 






L*. 




Or, with Christ 






1 'UI.-1 






IV. 2. 

8 . 

. 10 . 






,1 


tl 






n . t 








V 
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LIST OF CIIANGES. 


IV. 12. 


of joints and marrow ” : “ of both joints and marrow 

14. “ profession ” : “confession 

15. “ but that” : “ but one that 
9. Arrangement (that of A. V.) changed. 

because” : “ since 


it 








V. 


VI. 13. 




1? 


20 . 


ti 


as our forerunner” : “as a forerunner 
bringing in” : “bringing in thereupon 
have been a priest” : “ be a priest 

serve an example ” : “ serve that xchich is a copy 
was established” : pro. “hath been established 

hath been enacted 
Even the first covenant then ” : 
covenant 

tJ . U 




VII. 19. 
VIII. 4. 






U 


M 


Li 


5. 


11 


u 


6 . 




: ad, 




t > 


IX. 1. 


u 


Now even the first 


Li 




2 . 


«< 




are 


were 


4. 


“ is * “ 


ii 


was 

unto the time ” : “ for the time 
perfect . . . him that doeth the service 
worshipper perfect 

10. “(which rest only on meats and drinks and divers wash¬ 
ings)” : 11 being only (with meats, etc.) 

11. In margin, “have come” : “arecoine 

12. “gained” : “obtained 
22. “ blood is ” : “ blood there is 

to be manifested ” : “ to appear ” (A. V.). 
without sin” : “apart from sin 

X. 16. Arrangement changed : “ upon their mind also will I write 

25. “manner” : “custom 

34. “ye have yourselves for a better possession" (K. I.) : “ye 

yourselves have a better ” etc. Exch. mai'2. and text. 
XI. 17. “and he that had received” : pro. “yea, he that had ac¬ 
cepted ” : ad. " yea, he that had gladly received 
many be defiled ” : “ the many ” etc. 
innumerable hosts” ; add in marg., “Gr. f myriads 
by the blood ” : “ with the blood 


U 


9. 




it 


1 I 


make the 


U 




T ) 


tr 






24. 




28. 


<< 


M 


>1 






XII. 15. 


1L 


t I 


22 . 

XIII. 20. 






U 


James. 


I. 2. 


among” : “into 
superfluity ” : pro. ” excess 
anv be ” : “ anv one is 

in honour” : “in a good place” (A. V.) : pro. for marg. 


U 




: ad. “ overflowing 


I J 


21 . 


U 


1 1 


u 


23. 


M 




. 3. 


a 
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LIST OF CIIANGE8. 


II. 8. “ Yet if " : pro. " If however” : ad. “ IlowbeU u 

9. “ work sin " : “ commit sin " (A. V.). 

18. “gloriclh over” : “glorieth against” (A. V.). 

22. 11 liia faith wrought” : dele "his 
[II. 10. “This wisdom Is not one that” : pro. “Thisii not a wisdom 

that ” : ad. “ This wisdom is not 
17. "doubtfulness” : pro. "partiality " (in marg.) : ad. “vari¬ 
ance 

IV. 4. “ desireih to l>e ” : pro. “ chooseth to be ” : ad. “ would be 

6. “planted” : "made to dwell ” ; both in text and margin. 
12. “The lawgiver and judge is one, even he” ; “One <Wy is 

the lawgiver and judge, he 
V. 18. “psalms” : pro. “prnises ” : ad. 








7, 








prnisc 






1 Peter. 


I. 12. “ reported pro. “ declared 

18. “entirely" : “perfectly 

20. “ verily wns foreknown ” : “ was foreknown indeed 
2. “ with a clean heart” ; “ from the heart” Exchange marg. 

and text 

28. “ born again ” : “ begotten again 

For " put at end of line preceding : 
sincere " : pro. “ pure ” : ad. 

hereas ” : “ wherein ” : and 
be buffeted " : “ arc buffeted 

: " Bishop ” (A. V.). 


: ad. u announced 










I 1 


M 




all ” : “ All 
hich is without guile 
iii. l«. 




24. 




It 


II. 2. 






L.i 


12 . 




•IT 


L.l 






20 . 


11 


25. 




overseer 
that outward” : “the outward 


II. 8. 






2. *'feed” : “tend 

. “exercising lordship” ; “lording it” ; from margin. 


V. 




<] 




i*-j 


1. “Symeon ” ; “Simon " Exchange margin and text 

8. “ beiug yours and abounding unto you ” • pro. 44 belonging 

unto you and abounding ” : ad. “ are yours and abound " 
II. 1. “were 


I. 


M , 14 




arose 


4. “ into dungeons ” : pro. “ into the abyss 
7. “oppressed” : pro. “ wearied out” : ad. 
10. “dignities” ; add 
16. “Beor” : add 


: ad. “ to hell" 
sore distressed' 

: and so Jude 8. 








Gr. t glories 






i| ill 






. note of tho 


i 

Fi f 


!■' la 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


III. 12. “hastening 

sirinc 




U 


eagerly desiring 
Or. hastenin 


f f 


: fid. n earnestly de~ 


: pro. 

; margin 




if 




n 




o 






1 John. 

sin not ” : “ may not sin 

perceive we” : " know we " ; and so vs. 6, 18, etc. 

sinning a sin 


II. 1. 




if 


U 


3. 


V. 16. 


“ sin a sin 


» . U 


f 1 


of" : 


(t 


U 


] f 


concerning 




2 John. 

9. gocth “before” : pro. “forward” : ad. “onward 

3 John. 

I rejoice greatly, when brethren conic and bear witness ” : 

I rejoiced greatly, when brethren came and bare wit¬ 
ness 
support 


(L 


11 


U 


3. 


If 


if 


tt 


n 


it 


sustain 


ff 


: au. 


welcome 


8 . 


f i 


i r 


: pro* 


JCDE. 

sentence " : pro. “judgement ” : ad. “condemnation 
ns an example of eternal fire, suffering punishment ”: " as 
an example, suffering the punishment of eternal fire 
Text and margin exchanged, 
dreamers also" : pro. “also, dreaming " : ad. “ also in their 
d reamings 

shepherds to themselves " : 
selves 


ff 


a 


u 




4. 


it 




L 




u 


8 


If 


shepherds that feed them- 




12 . 


Li 




Revelation. 

I. 2. “of the witness” : “of the testimony ” ; and vcr. 9, vi. 9. 

16. “ went” : pro. “ went forth ” : ad. “ proceeded 
19. “after them” : “hereafter” ; and so iv. 1. 

II. 19. “ faith and love ” : “ love and faith 
III. 2. “perfect” : pro. “perfected” : ad. “fulfilled 

open ” : “ opened 
sitteth ” : “ sat" ; and v. 7. 
out of every tribe” : “men of every tribe 
sat thereon ” : “sat upon him 
beneath the altar” : “underneath the altar 
all blessing” : pro. “the blessing” from margin : ad. 

blessing 

unto our God ” : “ be unto our God 




M 


t i 


if 


a 


IV. 1. 
V. 1. 


u 




if 


9. 

VI. 8. 

9. 

VII, 12. 






If 


it 


a 









LIST or CHANGES. 


VII. IS. “ tabernacle among them ” : “ spread his tabernacle over 

them ” ; from margin. 

IX. 0. 11 mankind shall seek ” : “ men shall seek 
XI. 4. “ which are before the Lord of the earth, and there stand ”' 

standing before the Lord of the earth 








n. SUGGESTIONS OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE PUT 

IN MARGIN. 


I i 




L 1. “The book of the generation 1 : “The 

11, 12, 17. “carrying away” : “removal 
V. 85. “by” Jerusalem : add marg. “Or, toward 
VI. 19. “ break through ” : Gr., “ dig through ” ; and xxiv. 43. 
VIII. 8. “say in a word 11 (E. 1.): Gr., “with a word 

20. '* nests ” : Gr., “ lodging places 

power'' : "authority 

causo them to be put to death ” : add marg. “ Or, put 
them to death “ ; and so Luke xxi. IQ; Mark xiii. 12. 

mourn " : Gr., “beat the breast 
world " : add marg. “ Or, age " ; so elsewhere, 
sit down " : Gr, “ recline” ; and so elsewhere. 

This explanation becomes important in such passages ns 

Luke vii. 38 and John xiii. 23. 

tabernacles ”: add marg. “ Or, booths ”; and Nark ix. •*>. 
anise” : add marg. “Or, dill 

XXVI. 41. add margin, "Watch ye, and pray that ye enter not" ; 

and so Mark xiv. 38. 
stripped ” : Some ancient authorities 

Mark. 

porch " : Gr.. “ forecourt 










IX. «, 8. 
X. 21. 








31. 17. did not 
XII. 32 . 

XIV. 19 . 










XVII. 4. 
XXIII. 23. 








XXVII. 28. 


clothed 










XIV. 68. 








Lc 




II. 19,51. 


sayings : add marg. “ Or, things 

49. restore in marg. “about my Father's business 
VI. SB. (A. V.) ** hoping for nothing again 11 (E. I.) : 

spairi ng 11 ; add margin 
^pairing of no man 

XV. 16. “ husks 11 : Gr, *' pods of the carob tree 








never de- 
various reading, “ de- 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


XVII. IS. 

XX. 1(5. 14 God forbid 


u 


stranger : "alien 

: Gr. 




J l 


a 


Be it no 












John. 


II. 19,20,21. “temple 


: mid mnrg. 11 Or, sanctuary 

in other places where vooc occurs. 

marvel. For this cause hath Moses given" : 
vcl because of this. Moses hath given 


y > 




: and sa 




VII. 21,22. 


U 




mar- 


IP 


VIII. 58. 


Abraham was 
born 

against it” : add mnrg. “ Or, upon it 

that which" : Many ancient authorities road “ the 
things which 

hour " : add marg 

chief captain 
chiliarch 

coat 

Touch me not 






: “ was born 




: ad. mnrg. 


Gr.. was 


ii 






XI. 38. 


it 


M 






45. 


1 I 


XII. 27. 
XVIII. 12. 


it 


Or, hour ?” 

: add mnrg. “ Or, military tribune ; Gr. 

; and so elsewhere. 

: add mars. "Or. tunic 


U 


U 


T T 




t T 


XIX. 23. 

XX. 17. 


tt 


i r 


TP 






a 


T t 


: add marg. 


Or. Take not hold on me 




T J 


A CTS. 


II. 23. 


lawless men” : add marg. 

Servant" : add marg, 
like unto me 
young” : “youngci 

fit ” : “ pleasing " : marg. “ Gr., pleasing 
deliverer” : “redeemer” : marg. “Gr., redeemer 
passions ” : “ nature” ; and so James v. 17. 
the man ” : “ a man 

4. “persuaded" : pro. "exhorted" : with mnrg. “Or,strove 

to persuade ” : ad. marg. “Gr., sought to persuade 
put up our baggage” : “made ready”etc. 

some 




Or, men without the law 

etc. 


U 


f ” 


I J 


III. 13. 




Or, Child 

: “ns he raised up me 








22 . 
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)1 


: text in marg. 


V. 


G. 


U 


. T 1 


VI. 2. 

VII. 35. 
XIV. 

XVII. 31. 

XVIII. 


It 


T T 


il 


IP 


it 


15. 




(I 




XXL 15. 
XXIV. 


It 


17. 




, »< * U 




mam 

4 

amidst which” : add marg. “Or, in presenting which 
temperance” : add marg. “Or, self-control" ; and so 
Gal. v. 23 ; 2 Pet. i. 6. 


18 . 


U 


1 T 


a 


25. 


Romans. 

that they may be " r add marg 
just" : add marg, “Or, righteous 
justified” : add marg. “ Or, accounted righteous 


I. 20. 

II. 13. 


Or, so that they arc 


IT 




tl 


O' 


P1 
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LIST OF CIIANGEB* 


1 COftHtTHUNfi. 


IX. 2fl. “ fight" : Gr 

XV. 2. “In vain" : add marc. “Or, without 


box 






*1 






2 COBISTHIANB. 

V, 17. “ he is a new creature" : add roarg. 

creation 

XII. 1. Some ancient authorities read 

dienL but I will come 


Or, there is 




new 


.1 




Now to glory is not eipe» 








Galatians. 

visit" : “ become acquainted with 




I. 18. 


th 


Ephesians. 

I. 4, fi add marg. “Or, him : having in love foreordained us 

1U. * in the heavens " : Gr.. “upon*’ etc. 






Philippians. 

lights” : Gr, " luminaries 

for ever and ever” : Gr., “ unto tho ages of the ages 


II. l.V 

IV. 20. 




it 






1 ThIBSALONIANS. 

IV. 14. add.rnarg. “Or, will God through Jesus 




1 TiMornr. 

he who” : Some ancient authorities 


meb 






III. id. 








Li] 


Philemon. 

ft. “ thy love, and of tlie faith **: “ thy love and faith 




FIkhrxws. 


II. 7,0. add raarg. “ Or, for a little while lower 

18. Or, “For having been himself tempted in that wherein be 

hath suffered 

of whom " : add marg. “ Or, of which 

full assurance” ; “fulness" ; and 

signifies both 






V. 11. 

VI. 11. 

IX. 15, 17. The Greek word here 

testament. 








. 22 , 






' L._J 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


IX. 26. 
X. 11. 


by the sacrifice of himself” : “ by his sacrifice 

priest” : Some ancient authorities rend, “high priest 
12. Or, “ sins, for ever sat down 

my righteous one” : Some ancient authorities read 
righteous one 

: Gr.. “ manner of life 


a 


i f 




i j 


» p 


38. 


ii 


the 








Xlir. 7. “ life 




Jt 


James. 


I. 13. 

II. 4. 


of God ” : “from God 


: ad. marg. 

are ye not divided in your own mind 
distinctions among yourselves 

III. 15. add to margin, “Or, animal” ; and Jude 19. 

V. 7. “ it receive” : add marg. “ Or, he receive 


it 


Gr., from 
: “ do ye not make 


ft 




n 




t! 


M 




1 Peter. 


I. 23. Or 

II. 24. 


God who liveth 

bare our sins . . . upon the tree” : “carried up our 
sins ... to the tree ” : pro. “ upon the tree 




l) 


it 


M 


2 Peter. 

I. 4. “'the divine nature” ; “a divine nature 

17. “ excellent glory ” : “ majestic glory 
II. 20. Manv ancient authorities read. “ our Lord 








1 JonN. 
it shall be manifested 


ill. 2. Or 


M 


(I 


2 John. 

8. Many ancient authorities read, “ ye have wrought 




Jode. 

4. add marg. “Or, the only Master, and our Lord Jesus Christ 
22. “who are in doubt” : “while they dispute with you 




P I 


Revelation. 

1. Some ancient authorities read, “ Come and see. 

5, 7. 

death ” : add mars. “ Or. pestilence 


So ver. 


1) 


VI. 


o 




8 . 


(C 
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ADOPTION OF THE REVISION BY T 

BAPTISTS, 




A rsw days after this book was completed ao important event took 
place—the first formal act of adoption of the Revised Version by an 

ecclesiastical body. 

The American Baptists, the most numerous denomination in the 

United States next to the Methodists, and the pioneers in the Bible 
Revision work, who spent much money and labor on a revision of 
their own for more than thirty years, held a Bible Convention in 
Saratoga in May, 1888— the most widely representative Baptist Conven¬ 
tion ever held; and after a full discussion of the whole subject, came 
to the unanimous conclusion to adopt and circulate through their 
Publication and Missionary Societies the A nglo-American fin'inion, 

with the American change* incorporateti in the text , together with the 

Authorised Version and that of the Buptist “ American Bible Union" 

(Dr. Conant's), according to the desire of the purchasers and donors. 

Tire scene of rejoicing over this unexpected result of a long and cx- 
oited contest was remarkable; and the assembly which crowded the 
ohurch sang "Blessed be the tie that binds,” and “Praise (toil from 
whom all blessings flow,” with an enthusiasm rarely witnessed. 

The action was undoubtedly the wisest that could be taken hv that 

* ■■ 

body. Let the three versions bo used together in friendly rivalry and 
co-opcralion, until the best will supersede the others, or a still more 
perfect one will take the place of all. A liberal gentleman has already 
donated to tho Baptist Board of Publication electrotype plates of an 
Americanised edition of the Revised New Testament of 1881, and 
much money has been contributed towards its gratuitous circulation. 
It is also extensively used in tho pulpits. The Baptists have broken 
the ice and showed the wav to other denominations. 

The following is the adopting act, as furnished to me on the spot 
by the Secretary, the Rev. Dr. 


k 


nil 
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At a meeting of The Baptist Bible Convention, held in Saratoga, 
N. Y., May 22, 23, 1883, at which there were present and voting four 
hundred and thirty-six delegates, the following resolution was adopted 

unanimously: 

Resolved (4th), That, while in the judgment of the Convention 
the work of revision is not yet completed, whatever organization or 
organizations shall be designated as the most desirable for the prose¬ 
cution of Home Bible work among American Baptists should now 

circulate the commonly received version, The New Reihul \ V rsion, 

u'ith the corrections of the American Revisers incorj.omtfd in the tert, 

and the translation of “The American Bible Union,” according to de¬ 
mand ; and that all moneys specially designated for circulation of 
cither of these versions should be faithfully appropriated in keepiti 
with the wish of the donor. 

Attest: 


U 


a 4 






Thomas J Morgan. Secretary. 


't 





ADDENDA TO PAGE 80. 

Summary of Peculiar Words of the New Testa¬ 
ment and :ts Several Writers, According to 

Dr. Thayer. ( Gr . Engl. Lex. of the N. T., 
Appendix, pp. 691-710.) 


Post-Aristotelian words (used after 822 D.C.) in the New TmL, 318 

(1C doubtful). 

Borrowed words, which make their first appearance in the New Test.: 

the Hebrew, 67. 

“ Latin, 80 . 

nthcr foreign tongues (/3nfov and pita), 2. 

Biblical, i. e. New Testament, Greek words, 767 (89?). 

Greek words peculiar to 

Matthew, 187 (2 from Sept., 21 V). 

Mark. li)2 (l from Sept., U2 ?). 

Luke, 812 (II from Sept., A2 ?). 

All three Synoptists, 78 (1 from Sept., 10?). 

John (Gospel), 114 (12?). 

John (including Epistles), 183 (18 ?). 

Acts, 478 (15 faun Sept., 49 V), 

Luke and Acta, Cl, total in both, 861. 

(<>.) Taul (excluding Pastoral Epistles). 627 (21 from Sept., 84 ?) 

(6.) Pastoral Epistles of Paul, 1GS (10 ?). 

(I Tim. 82; 2 Tim. 63; Tit. 83.) 

(r.) Both to Pastoral and tho other Pauline Epistles, 68 (6 ?). 
Hebrews, 168 (11 from Sept., 10?). 

James. 73 (1 from Sept., 9 ?). 

Peter, 121. 

Jnde, 20 (1 ?). 

Ajwcalypse, 166 (7 from Sept 

Apocalypse and Fourth Gospel, 9 (1 ?) 


¥ 
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n 





CAL INDEX. 


Angua, Dr., 384, 3»S,491, *74. 
Anthem, the angelic (Luke ii. Ml 


A. 


Abbot, Dr. Ezra, 84,101 sq., 106 n. 

198, 178 aq., 191 a., 195, 198, | Apocalypse, stvle of, 76 sqq. 

241 n., 262, 2HO, 866, 676. 

Abbott, T. K., 102, 136. 

Adler, 262. 

.Etliiopic Version, 169 aq. 

Aiken, Dr., 676. 

Aleph, Codex. 

Alexander, Dr, W, Lindsay, 394 


196. 


Apocrypha, revision of, 390. 
Apostle, 486. 

Apostles and the Greek Language, 

16 sq. 

Apostolic Greek, 26 sqq. 
Archaisms, 342 sq., 466 sqq. 
Armenian Version, 168, 

Augustin, tit., 144, 146. 

Alexander II., connection with | Authorized Version,299,303; ori¬ 
gin, 812; instruction* to the 

translators, 317; reception,926; 

merits, 337; English style, 846; 
defects, 347. 


flInaIt o MH. 




672. 


Siimitic MS., 103, 108, 261. 

Alexnndrian or Egyptian text, 276. 

Alexandrian MS. (A), 111 sq. 

Alford, Dr. Henry, 83, 266 sqq., 

383, 367, 467, 673. 

Alter, F. C., 263. 

American Bible Society, 892. 

American Revision Committee, I Barker, printer of Authorized Ver- 

when and how appointed, 391; sion, 319, 329. 
constitution, 396; relation to I Bashmuric Version, 169. 

British Committee and Univor-1 Batiffol, Pierre, 133. 

Bity Presses, 398; share in the I Beckett, Sir Edmund, 378,474. 
work, 478; Appendix, 482; list I Ben gel, 246 sq., 2*J8. 
of members, 676-677 ; list of Benslv, Robert L., 672. 
changes adopted, 679-606. Bentley, Richard, 244 sqq. 
American Editions of Revised | Beza, 287 sqq. 

New Testament, 371. 

American Episcopal Church, en-1 Bible and Christianity, 306. 

domed King James's Version, I Bibliographical Works on the 

; invited to co-operate with I English Bible, 300. 

Revision, 894. I Bickers let h. Dr. E. H., 883, 678. 

Anderson, Christopher, 299. I Birch, 262. 

Andrewea, Bishop, 320, 332. ( Birrell, Prof., 672. 




Bogster’s Hexapla, 299. 

Bo neroft. Bishop, 313 sq., 317,319, 


Bear, Codex (D), 122 sq. 
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INDEX. 


Blackie, on the Greek article, 470, Cook, Canon, 191, 3G5, 378, 384^ 

419, 425 sqq., 4yi. 

Coverdale, 303, 33S, 339. 

Cremor’s Lexicon, 2. 
organization I Critical Rules, 202 

work [ Crooks, Dr., 570. 

Crosby, Dr., 343, 576. 

Curelonian Syriac, 156. 

Cursive Manuscripts, 133 sqq. 


472. 


B lakes ley, Dean, 573. 

Blayncy’s Revision, 325. 

British Committee 

and rules of, 382 sqq.; 

of, 387 sqq. 

Broughton, llugli, 291 sq., 326. 
Brown, Dr. David, 3S4, 674. 

Browne, Bishop, 3S3, 571. 
Bruder’s Concordance, 3. 

Burgon, Dean, 84, 108, 119 sq. 

191, 293 sq., 378, 425, 491. 
Burr, Dr., 576. 

Buttmanu, Alexander, 2. 


qq. 


D. 


Davies, Benjamin, 366, 384, 572. 

Davidson, Andrew Bruce, 572. 
Davidson, Randall T., 332. 
Davidson, Samuel, 83, 366, 384. 
Day, Dr., 393, 575. 

Deiitzsch, 4, 13. 

Cambridge Paragraph Bible, 304. I De Witt, Dr. 

Canterbury Convocation, action | Diodali, 3. 
of, 380 sqq. 

Chambers, Dr., 575. 

Chance, Frank, 572. 

Chase, Prof., 576. 

Chcnery, Thomas, 3S4, 572. 

Cheync, Thomas Kelly, 572. 

Christ and the Greek Language, 


C. 


a ro. 


Douglas, Principal 
Doxology of the Lord’s Praver, 
186. 


o / 1 . 


Driver, Samuel R, 572. 

Dwight, Dr. Timothy, 483, 576. 


E. 


Eadie, Dr., 300,324, 325, 329,346, 
384, 574. 

Egyptian Versions, 157 sqq. 


12 sqq. 

Christian Element in New Testa¬ 


ment Greek, 39 sqq. 

Christian Opinion and Revision-1 Ellicntt, Bishop, S5, 29 

383,392, 573. 

Elzevir, 240 sq. 

English Bible, literature on the 
history of the, 299. 


314 , 3 1 6 , 


ist, 379. 

Chrysostom, 165, 168. 

Codex Alexaudrinus (A), 111; 

Bezae ( D ), 122; Claromonta- 

nus (I) a ), 124; Ephnerai (C), | English Style of the Authorized 
120; Sinaitieus (x). 103; Vnti- 
oanus(B). 113. See Manuscripts. 

Coins, rendering of, 487 sqq. 

Col in anis, 236. 

Coniplutensian Polyglot, 232 sqq. 

Coiiant, Dr., 299, 575. 

Conaiit, Mrs. II. C., 299 sqq. 

Concordances of the Revised Ver-1 Ewald, 297, 312 
sion, 373 sqq. 

Con d it, 300. I 

Convocation of Canterbury, action | Faber, F. William, on the Author- 

on Revision, 380 sqq. 


Version 


345 sqq.; of the Re¬ 
vised Version, 455 sqq. 

Ephnemi, Codex, 120 sq. 

Erasmus, 229 sqq. 

Eusebius, 165, 168. 

Evidential Value of the Language 
of the Greek Testament, 80. 


F. 


ized Version. 346. 





INDEX. 


r airbaim, Dr., 884, 578. 

Karrur, ('anon, 60, 85. 

Field, l>i\, 376, »S4, 572. 

Five Anglican Clergymen, 867. 
Foreign Words >u New Testament, 
nuinlx'r uml value of, 38 sq. 

Fundmll, 3i>2. 

Frv, sol, 302, 803. 

Fuller Thuinus, 315,310, 328, 330. 


Hal lam, on the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion, 340. 

Hammond, 84. 

Hamilton Court Conf., 312 pqq, 

Haro. Dr., 670. 

Haim, J Ucndcl, 136, 13H. 

Harrison, Archdeacon, 071. 

Hebraisms in the New Testament, 
27 Bqq. 

Hellenistic Dialect, 22 sq. 

llcrvcy, Bishop, 3H3 

Hitchcock, Dr., Editor of Revised 
Version, 372. 

Hobart, on the Uedical Language 
of Luke, 64. 

Hodge, Dr. Charles, 07Q. 

Holtzmatin,44. 

llort, 120, 123, 180, 194, 268, 

280, 364, 674. ixt Westcott 
nml llort. 

Hudson’s Concordance, 3. 

Hug, 3, 11,261,253. 

Humphry, 377, 364, 491, 574. 


<>. 


71. 


Gardiner, F., 84. 

Gchhardt, linear von, 1,84, 2 !5. 
Gcdcn, l*ruf., 572. 

Gell, Robert, 327. 

Genealogical Method, 208 sqq. 
Geneva Itihle, 328, 332. 

Ginsburg, Dr, 384, 672. 

“God" muni Tested in the flesh 

199. 


Godot, I)r., 68. 

Goethe, 43, 312. 

Gospel, meaning of, 40, 

Gutch, Dr., 366,384, 672. 
Got hie V itmuii, 160 sqq, 

Greek 


I. 


nd English compared, I tala, 144 aqq. 


17 sqq. 

Greek Fathers, quotations of, 

167 sqq. I James, King, 812 sqq. 

Greek Iain gunge, spread of, 4 sqq. | James’s Version. Srr Authorized 
Greek Testament, style of, 43 sqq.; 

evidential value of, 80 sqq. I Jebb, Canon, 572. 

Greek Text of the Revised Ver-1 Jerome, 1,148 sq., 170 and passim. 

sion, 420 sqq 

Green, Dr. Will 
480, 575. 

Green, Samuel G., 2. 

Green, Thomas Sheldon, 2, 84. 

Gregory, Dr. C. R. 44, 62, 260. 

Grit'sImeli, 82, 260 sqq. 

Gi-imtn, V, L. \V., 2. 

Grimm, Jacob, 18. 

Guillemard. 4. 


J. 


Version. 


1 Jerusalem Chamber, 388 sq. 
Jerusalem Syriac, 157. 

Jesus Kazarenus Rex Judttoruni, 
4 sqq. 

Jews and the Greek Language, 

8 sqq. 

John, style of, 66 sqq. 

Josephus, 11. 




II. 


Kav, Dr., 673. 

Keim, 67. 

Kendrick, Dr., 577. 

Hull, Dr. I. II., 139 sqq., 497-624.1 Kennedy, Dr., 376,884,674. 


Hackctt, Dr., 676. 

Hadley, Prof.. 4, 576. 
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INDEX. 


Krautb, Dr., 576. 
Kuenen, 83. 

KiiSter. 244. 


McGill, 384, 672. 

Mead, Dr., 480, 575. 

Medical Vocabulary of Luke, 64. 
Memphitic Version, 158. 

Merivale, Denn 

Merrill, 84. 

Middleton, on the Greek article, 


L. 


573. 


Lachmann, 1, 82, 254 sqq. 

Lange’s Commentary, 365 (note). 
Latin Fathers, quotations of, 169 
sq. 

Latinisms, 35 sqq. 

Latin Versions, 144 sqq. 

Law and the law, 472. 

Leary, 378. 

Leatiies, 384, 572. 

Lee, Archdeacon, 384, 574. 

Lee, Bishop,376,479,577,579-606. 

Leo Judaq 323. 

Lewis, Dr. Tayler, 575. 

Light foot, Bishop, 331, 375, 384, 
487, 573. 

Light loot, John, 326. 

Lincoln, Bishop of. 

worth. 

Loftie, 301. 

Loudon Times, 367. 

Luke, style of, 54 sqq. 

Lumby, Dr., 672, 

L lineman n, 1, 

Luther, 323. 


472. 


Mill, 244. 

Milligan, 375, 3S4, 574. 

Mitchell, 84. 

Moberlv, Bishop, 3S3, 573. 
Moldenhawev, 252. 

Mom be rt, Dr., 300. 

Montfovtianus, Codes, 136. 

Moon, G. Washington. 378. 
Moulton, Dr. \V. F., 1, 300, 339 
384, 470, 574. 


N. 


Nautical Vocabulary of Luke, 60 


See Words 


sq. 


Neutral Text, 275 sqq. 

Newman, Cardinal, 384. 

Newth, Dr., 375, 384, 574. 
Nicholson, Edward Byron, 376. 
Nieolson, W. Millar. 375. 
Norton, Andrews, 366. 

Noyes, G. R., 366. 


O. 


M. 


O’Callaghan, 301, 329 (note). 
Ollivant, 383, 571. 

Origen, 164,165, 168 and passim. 
Osborne, 377. 

Osgood, Dr.. 575. 

Overall, 320. 


Macedonian Dialect, 19 eqq. 

McClellan, John Brown, 866. 

McGill, Prof., 572. 

Madden, 302. 

Halan, S. C., 379. 

Manuscripts, Uncial, 82 sqq.; 

specimens of, 91 sq.; descrip-1 Oxford and Cambridge University 
lion of, 93 sqq.; Cursive, 133 


Editions of Revised New Testa¬ 


ment, 371. 


sqq. 

Mark, style of, 61 sqq.; last 

verses of, 189 sq. 

Marsh.. Dr. G. P., 345. 

Martin, Abbe, xiii, 84,102,108,138. | Palmer, Archdeacon, 85, 285, 297, 

376, 674. 

Papins, 61. 

Patristic Quotations, 164 sqq. 


P. 


Packard, Dr., 675. 


Matthau, 252. 

Matthew, style of, 46 sqq. 
Matthew’s Bible, 303. 
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INDEX. 


Paul, style of, 02 aqq. 

Peculiarities of style of Now Teg- 
tumviit writcrJ, 43 sqq. 

Penny, 487 sqq. 

Perth ito Vith ion, 102 sqq. 

Peruvrlie, 384, 571. 

Plannkuche, 3. 

Philoicuiun or Uarclean V” erg ion, | Sender, 24U. 

151. 


Scrivener, Dr., 83 


104, 120, 

M|q., 304, 321, 324, 
325, 384, 3MO, 4IM, 423, 074. 
Scrivener uiul Palmer, 282 sqq. 
Selden, John, on the Authorized 

Version, 322. 

Selwyu, \V., 3tiM 572. 


m 


I M2, 282 


Selborne, Ixml, 337; letter on 

Autliurized Version, 330. 
Scptungint, 23 sqq. 

Shea, 301 , 

Short, Dr., 370, 3H7, 076. 

Sinnilie MS., 103 

On Tischcndorf. 

Smith, Dr. Henry Boynton, 077. 
Smith, George Vunev, Pivf., 074. 

Smith, Mile.’', Bishop, 321, 323, 

35 9. 


re, 384, 071. 

]’nrter, .1. Scutt, 83. 

Presf-cnnA, Uti. 

Public Opinion, 370. 

Pll»eV, 384. 

Printed Text of the Greek Testa¬ 
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The New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text Re¬ 
vised by Brooke Foss Wejtcott, D,D., Itegius Professor 
of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough ; nnd F. J. A. IIoht. 
I). D., Ilul-wim Professor of Divinity, lute Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. American Edition. With an Inins! ac¬ 
tion by Piiimp Stiiaff, I). I)., LL.D. Two Volumes. 

I. Text. Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. Post fctvo. 

Cloth, $2 00 each. 


Vol. 


It I* the result of ihe be*t rrholarshtp of n day which has reached a men** 
tire of exact knowledge oT the Greek* mid of the New Testament dlnbvt 

and tliiu^, never reached before, 
to hie Master, even much more limn to himself, tu man ter this Latent coinri- 
huHnii to an exact nnd thoroughly defensible knowledge of what the Word 
nrUud actually tenches, Boston, 

A text over whore formal Ion learning and Impartial candor hare pi e- 
sided, and to which the Biblical student may give Implicit trim.— Church- 
uian t N, Y, 

We pay to all mlnlnler* and Htndenta who wUh to search the New Ter la¬ 
ment oi ncle* oT God In their original language, get Wesicotl nnd Uotl — 

('hristum J dr oral/, N. V. 

We rcgnid thl* edlllon of thn Greek Testament ns superseding nil other* 

hitherto published,— Kpiacojutl Philadelphia. 

Thc heat and rtm'H trxt of the Greek Testament, 


Every preacher of the Gospel owe* it 


Dr Solinffs Intro* 

ilacthm condense* Into seventy or eighty pages, with astonishing clearness, 

all the latest results of Biblical Investigation and criticism, - .V. 1\ H Wfj/. 

A trustworthy edition or the Greek Testament, which could lie ni'rrpri'd 
by ministers generally jin pmclicnlly flnnl, has been a great dcsideiiitLiin, 
nnd this need seems lo tin to he well supplied hy the edition before ur. 

* * * The present Is hy far the purest and best edltiou of the Greek Tesla* 
meiit In existence .—Christian N. Y- 

Shnnld he In the hniula of nil who criticise the present English transla¬ 
tion of the New Testament.—{Vinrfttiu Oh*err*r t Lonlsvillu. 
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Revised Greek-English New Testament. 

Unit’s Revised Text of the N 


Being Westcott «fc 

Testament in the 
O ntoiNAL Greek, and the Revised Enolish Version of 
the New Testament, printed ou opjwsile' pages. Crown 
8vo, Half Leather, tit 50. 




Published nr HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Sent by mait 


prepaid, to any part of the UHtimt State*, 
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THE REVISED VERSION 


OF 


NEW TESTAMENT 


H 


OF 


OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 


JESUS CHRIST 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE GREEK; 

Being the Version set forth A.D. 1G11, compared irith the most 

Ancient Authorities and Revised A.D. 1SS1. 


HAEPEB’S AMEBICAN EDITIONS 


I. Franklin- Square Library, 4to, Brevier, 20 cents. 

II. Brevier, lCnio, Black Cloth, 4.*) cents ; Full Leather, Flexi¬ 
ble, with Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 

III. Brevier, 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 

IV. Pica. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

A'. Pica, 8vo, Divinity Circuit, Full Morocco, Flexible, with 

Flaps, $9 00. 

In Ilnrpcr'R Edilions of Die Revised Version of tlie New Testament* the 
Ji endings and Reticle rings preferred hv the A meric an Revisers (which were 
consigned to an Appendix by Die Erigli^li Committee) arc placed as foot¬ 
notes —thns facilitating reference and comparison. All Harper's Edition** 
have marginal notes. 


Rev sion of toe Euelish Version of the New Testament 


THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF TIIE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 618 pages, Crown bvo, Cloth, 

*3 00 . 

This work embraces in one volume : 

1. ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTA¬ 
MENT, By J. II. Ligjitfoot, D.D. Second Edition, Revised. 

2 ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA¬ 
MENT, in (Jmnicclinn with mime Recent Proposals for its Revision. 

By RiutiAHD CyEKKvix Tukncu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

a. CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By J. C. Kj.i.iooit. D.D. 


With an Introduction bv the Rev. 

4 - 


Published by HARPER <£: BROTHERS, New Yoke. 


jKff" Sent by mait , postage prcpaid f to any part <tf the United States, on 

receipt of the price , 
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Bibliotheca Symbolic^ KccIcsub UnioeretUi*. The Creeds of 
Cl irUtc adorn, with 
Hew Philip 8chakk f I).D. 

LiU>rnturc in the Union Theological Seminar}', N. Y. Three 
Volumes. Vol. I. The JILitory of Creeds. Vol. II. The 
Greek and Latin Creeds, with Translations. 

Evungelical Protestant Creeds, with Translations. Bvo, 

Cloth, $15 00. 


History and Critical Notes. By the 

LL.D., Professor of BiliHcul 


rji 


Vol. III. The 


No work from the pen of Dr. Schaff needs commendation. Uls repuli* 
tlmi for ability, learning, and accuracy Is thoroughly established. The work 
cm ml *t a of three targe octavo volumes, elegantly printed. The Aral cuuluitm 
iho history, analysi*, mid critical Judgment of the creeds of the great bislor* 
I col churches. The second and third volumes contain the creeds themselves. 


Kvery theologian needs io have access to the authentic and acknowledged 

doctrines of the giont bodies Into which Christendom lias been divided. 
Familiarity with these different phases of belief enlarge* und, within due 
bounds, IUwrallies the mind, by showing that the prrvlmin faith of Clod 1 * 
elect ’* underlies nil these great historical symbol*. —Rev. Checks Hoi'Gp., 

D.IV, LI* D„ /VtmWfm, S\ J , 

These volumes appear to me Immensely valuable. Wherever 1 have 
dipped 1 have found the author's statements carefully mid accurately made. 
They will help us very much In our lectures In the university.—ltev. (\ A. 
Bwainson, D,D., Prqft&aor qf Divinity^ raniftiirfrjr, Knntnnd. 

There is nothing like It In comprehensiveness of plan and execution In 
the Kugllsh langnnge. It contains matter which It would lie very difficult 
even for the professional scholar to find elsewhere, and places within reach 

of the ordinary reader Immense stores of Information, which 
know, are nlune to be seen gathered together in this treasure- house of 
learning and painstaking research,—The Rt. Rev. Uronaa F Sktuolu, D.D., 

Z/teAoji it f SprhwjUld. 

No work has appeared for years oT more Importance than this. It Is a 
history of the Church expressed In Its most vital form—the doctrinal. The 
life-blood of the Church flows through the channel of creed, 
wire Thought to bring these faiths together, to 

wherein (hey differ, to fliul out what must be eliminated to bring about a 

universal cvMmsn$ of Christendom, and whatmnst be retained to 
conssiMUJ Christian. Dr. Schaff baa done the Church and the world Ills 


far ns 1 


It was 


wherein they sgTee aud 






belt service iu making title collect loo. litre, nl lnet, are gathered the male 

N.Y 


riels lor a tree com pa rail re theology. 


n 




The Creeds of Christendom. 


After n cniefnl rending of itaeisc volumes, wc have come to the conclusion 
Hint no work of grenter interest and importance for the etmly of theology 
lias issued from the press in our generation. 

migh, careful, and discriinmatin; 

tilled n blank in our theological literature, and conferred a priceless boon 
on nil students of theology.— Daily Review, Edinburgh, 

A better apparatus for studying the “symbols" of Christendom no reader 

Never was there so complete n collection. The work is 
mi it] tie, and everything has been done by skiirul arrangement, by schol¬ 
arship, by notes nnd indexes, to make it available nnd helpful both for 
scholars and for ordinary readers.— British, amt Foreign Quarterly AYi’jVh’, 
London. 


Dr. SchnfThuti, by his tlmr- 
History of the Creeds ofC'hristenilnm'' 


i l 




c:m desire. 


4 # 4 


We cordially commend the compiler's workmanship. 


Ills indices of the 


times and authors of the creeds, ay well a* of the circumstances in which they 
originated, are accurate and good. 

in ecclesiastical literature.— Athenaium^ London. 

This is the most elaborate and complete work of its kind in tlie En* 

lisli language, and ns such deserves careful attention at the hands of all 
who call themselves Christians. 


Hie work before us dlls a blank 


f t « r 


i r 


Dr. SchalT has given not only Lite full¬ 
est and matt com pi e I e account of the various confessions of Puili, but also 

mic of the most reliable as well ns the most readable. 


« * 


llis tone is 

manly, and his words of praise are freely and happily expressed,— Church- 
JJMNJ, N. Y. 

The first volume is really a doctrinal history of the Cliurcb, eo far us doc¬ 
trine has taken shape in dogma, and will be found cot only extremely help* 
fill in regard to past centuries, but especially valuable for the minuteness 
and exactness of its later chapters. We should not know where else to go 
to find many of the details, for example, which are given here with regard 
lu the Old Catholic and Reformed Episcopal movements, and those later 
Romanist developments connected with the Vatican Council of 1S7U. It is 
an important feattire of this work that it is so full and so late In its details 
hi these respects— extending even to the pointing out of articles in magazines 

and reviews, shedding light upon questions at issue.—Dr* Dkxtjui, in The 
Congrvgationaliati Boston. 

The hook is a most complete work or reference to a vast and various lit* 
era lure. We know not whether to admire most the great erudition and 
wide theological learning, I he sound judgment, or the faculty of compressed 
exposition which has reduced that heap of material into no orderly whole. 
Nothing of importance is left out, the narrative flows on clear and lucid, 
moving wlLh swift precision to its destined ei xtVScotaman, Edinburgh. 
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